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Introduction 

GoETHs  BeemB  to  stand  forth  from  the  shades  of  the  past 
larger  than  life,  with  a  statuesque  dignity  and  imperturbable 
calmness,  more  like  the  Greek  ideal  of  a  god  made  flesh  than 
any  other  roan  of  modern  times.  Schiller  is  rather  the  per- 
sonification of  youth  and  strenuous  endeavour.  Through 
the  clouds  that  enveloped  so  large  a  part  of  his  life  gleams 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  e^iiit  of  joy.  Schiller  seems  nearer 
to  us  than  Goethe,  just  as  **  Our  Euripides  the  Human  **  ia 
somewhat  more  sympathetic  than  ^Sschylus.  Goethe  was 
favoured  by  all  the  circumstances  and  gifts  of  life.  No 
trials  of  poverty,  no  conflicts  of  authority,  no  official  restraint 
hedged  the  free  development  of  his  genius.  Though  the 
environment  of  a  petty  German  court  may  not  have  been 
the  most  favourable  for  his  best  growth,  still  he  proceeded  to 
the  goal  that  he  had  early  set  for  himself  and  was  not  turned 
aside  from  it  even  when  through  the  intrigues  of  Caroline 
Jagemann  he  was  contemptuously  dismissed  by  bis  beloved 
Karl  August  from  the  management  of  the  Weimar  theatre. 

Schiller  illustrates  the  power  of  genius  reaching  its  goal  in 
spite  of  circumstances.  Pathetic  as  his  story  is,  one  would 
hardly  have  had  it  different.  His  stern  and  autocratic 
father,  a  regular  martinet,  would  have  made  him  a  pastor, 
and  he  might  have  written  odes  like  Klopstock.  Karl 
Eugen,  Duke  of  Wtlrtemberg,  took  him  from  his  father's 
control,  and  tried  to  force  him  into  the  narrow  career  of  a 
regimental  surgeon  attached  to  a  decrepit  regiment  of  half- 
paid  cuirassiers.  But  his  genius  had  too  powerful  wings  to 
be  so  <<  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined." 

Just  as  Goethe  in  his  youth  had  imbibed  a  passion  for  the 
tfaeatrey  so  Schiller^  even  when  he  was  inclined  to  follow  his 
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father's  wishes  and  study  theology,  was  initiated  into  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  stage.  It  was  wonderful  with  what  clever- 
ness he  suited  to  dramatic  presentation  his  own  instinctive 
aspirations  toward  liberty,  taking  for  the  groundwork  of 
his  first  drama  a  simple  tale  written  by  the  unfortunate 
Schubart,  imprisoned  by  the  same  arbitrary  Duke  Karl 
Eugen  in  the  gloomy  dungeon  of  the  Hohenasperg.  This 
is  the  story  that  grew  into  "The  Robbers."  A  German 
nobleman  had  two  sons,  the  one,  Karl,  a  fiery,  frank,  gen- 
erous youth  of  great  capacities,  the  other,  Wilhelm,  —  narrow- 
minded,  sly,  and  envious.  Karl,  while  at  the  university,  falls 
in  with  riotous  companions,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  debts. 
Wilhelm,  who  remains  at  home,  discovers  the  situation  and 
tells  his  father  with  exaggerations.  Karl  takes  flight  from  his 
creditors,  and  enlists  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  is  wounded 
in  battle.  He  repents  of  his  follies  and  writes  a  letter  beg- 
ging his  father's  forgiveness.  His  brother  intercepts  the 
letter,  and  the  father  knows  nothing  about  it.  Peace  ensues ; 
Karl  leaves  the  service  and,  in  order  to  earn  his  own  living, 
takes  service  with  a  peasant  who  lives  not  far  from  his  father's 
castle.  His  diligence  and  sobriety  win  for  him  the  respect  of 
the  whole  community.  One  day,  while  out  felling  trees,  he 
rescues  his  father  from  a  band  of  robbers  that  had  attacked 
him  in  the  forest.  It  is  discovered  that  the  instigator  of  the 
murderous  outrage  is  the  hypocritical  son,  Wilhelm.  The 
father  recognises  his  long-lost  prodigal  son.  Karl  begs  his 
father  to  pardon  his  miserable  brother's  crime,  and  he  does 
so.     Thus  all  ends  peacefully. 

Schiller's  dramatic  instinct  seized  upon  this  theme,  and 
wrought  it  into  a  play,  fieiy  and  extravagant  and  unnatural, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  appealing  to  the  great  German  public 
of  his  day.  Carlyle  says  of  it :  "  In,  perusing  this  play  we 
are  alternately  shocked  and  inspired ;  there  is  perpetual  con- 
flict between  our  understanding  and  our  feelings.  Yet  the 
latter,  on  the  whole,  come  off  victorious.  <  The  Robbers  *  is  a 
tragedy  that  will  long  find  readers  to  astonish,  and,  with  all 
its  faults,  to  move.     It  stands  in  our  imagination  like  some 
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ancient  nigged  pile  of  a  barbarous  age,  —  irregnlar,  fantastic, 
useless,  but  grand  in  its  height  and  massiveness  and  black- 
frowning  strength.  It  will  long  remain  a  singular  monument 
of  the  early  genius  and  early  fortune  of  its  author." 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  National  Theatre 
at  Mannheim  on  January  13, 1782.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
composing  it  since  1777.  In  1776  his  first  published  poem,  en- 
titled <'  Evening,"  had  appeared  in  Hang's  Swabian  Magazine, 
It  manifested  no  trace  of  originality  or  any  sign  of  promise  ; 
but  ^  The  Robbers,"  in  spite  of  its  bathos  and  its  numerous 
other  faults,  achieved  instant  success,  and  by  some  he  was 
hailed  as  the  future  Shakespeare  of  Grermany.  It  was  per- 
formed in  September,  1782,  in  Hamburg  and  in  Leipzig. 
Imitations  of  it  sprang  up  on  every  hand ;  a  Berlin  theatre- 
poet,  named  Pltlmicke,  wrote  a  variation  on  it.  A  certain 
Fraa  von  Wallenrodt  published  a  six-act  sequel  to  «The 
Robbers,"  entitled  **  Karl  Moor  and  his  companions  after 
the  Separation-scene  near  the  Old  Tower  :  a  Representation 
of  lofty  human  nature,  as  a  companion  piece  to  Rinaldo 
Rinaldini."  During  the  French  Revolution  a  piece,  entitled 
"  Robert,  Chef  des  Brigands,  Imitated  from  the  German,"  was 
played  with  great  applause  at  various  Parisian  theatres,  and 
about  the  same  time  an  English  paraphrase  or  imitation 
called  «*  The  Robbers,  a  Tragedy,"  appeared  on  the  Ix)ndon 
stage.  Of  course  the  secret  of  this  popularity  is  to  be  discov- 
ered in  the  state  of  public  opinion,  which  was  beginning  to 
revolt  against  the  tyrannical  power  of  princes,  and  which  in 
Prance  led  to  the  terrific  overthrow  of  the  ancien  regime. 

The  Duke  of  Wtlrtemberg  discovered  that  Schiller  had 
proceeded  to  Mannheim  to  attend  the  performance  of  "  The 
Robbers  "  without  permission :  this  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
desertion.  He  also  saw  in  the  piece  itself  a  covert  attack  on 
the  institution  which  he  represented,  and  he  forbade  Schiller 
from  that  time  forth  to  publish  anything  without  first  sub- 
mitting it  to  him  as  censor,  and,  moreover,  to  confine  his 
writing  entirely  to  medical  subjects  under  pain  of  arrest  and 
confinement  in  the  Hohenasperg.     The  poet,  already  restive 
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under  the  irksome  restraint  of  his  humiliating  position,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  the  ridiculous  uniform  of  a  subaltern,  and 
was  forbidden  to  increase  his  meagre  pay  by  private  practice, 
decided  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  break  loose  and  fulfil  his 
destiny.  The  chief  consideration  that  weighed  against  this 
project  of  escape  was  the  danger  that  the  duke  would  make 
his  parents  suffer  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  and 
because  he  knew  that  his  father  would  surely  withhold  his 
consent,  he  confided  only  in  his  mother  and  sister.  There 
was  another  objection.  He  had  borrowed  considerable  money 
in  order  to  print  the  first  edition  of  his  play,  and  his  escape 
seemed  like  running  away  from  his  creditors.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, the  only  thing  for  him  to  do.  Under  the  name  of  Doc- 
tor Bitter,  and  accompanied  by  his  faithful  friend,  Streicher, 
Schiller  took  the  venturesome  step.  Often  afterward  he 
remarked,  "*The  Robbers'  cost  me  family  and  country." 
All  that  he  had  as  assurance  against  the  future  was  the  man- 
uscript of  a  new  play,  —  «  Fiesco."  The  Mannheim  actors  were 
eager  to  hear  it,  and  they  came  to  the  house  where  Schiller 
was  in  hiding.  The  author  read  it,  but  before  he  had  fin- 
ished the  second  act  most  of  them  had  rudely  left  the  room. 
Meier  confidentially  asked  Streicher  if  it  could  be  that  Schiller 
had  really  written  "  The  Robbers,"  and  when  assured  that  he 
had,  he  demanded  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  some  one 
else  was  trying  to  palm  ofP  "  Fiesco  "  on  them. 

Schiller  was  deeply  wounded  and  disappointed.  He  even 
wondered  if  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  his  own 
abilities.  Fortunately,  Meier  felt  interest  enough  in  the  piece 
to  ask  permission  to  finish  it,  and  the  next  morning  he  re- 
turned it,  enthusiastically  acclaiiniiig  it  as  a  masterpiece,  and 
a  great  improvement  on  "The  Robbers." 

The  whole  trouble  had  been  that  Schiller's  Swabian  accent 
and  his  monotonous  declamation  had  entirely  hidden  its 
beauties  from  the  listeners. 

Count  Dal  berg,  the  founder  atid  director  of  the  National 
Theatre,  was  selfish  and  cowardly  ;  he  was  afraid  of  incurring 
the  ill-will  of  Karl  Eugen,  whose  guest  he  had  recently  been. 
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and  he  tramped  up  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  not  accepting  the 
jUmj.  Even  after  Schiller  had  at  his  suggestion  made  various 
radical  changes  in  it  he  still  refused  it»  and  declined  to  ad- 
Taoce  the  poet  the  small  sum  of  money  which  he  urgently 
needed.  Schiller's  beautiful  spirit  was  here  shown :  he  was 
never  heard  to  utter  one  word  of  reproach,  but  when  a  little 
later  Dalberg  was  almost  compelled  by  his  lack  of  practicable 
piajB  to  approach  the  dramatist,  and  offered  him  what  to  us 
Kema  a  small  salary  lor  a  year's  work,  to  include  three  plays 
and  their  general  superintendence,  tliis  was  to  Schiller  like 
light  breaking  through  the  clouds.  <^  Fiesco  "  was  given  with 
great  success ;  this  was  followed  by  *<  Louise  Millerin,"  after- 
ward entitled  ^  Intrigue  and  Love,"  which  gave  such  a  faith* 
M  representation  of  life  and  manners  at  a  petty  German 
eourt,  where  the  reigning  duke  had  a  more  than  paternal 
power  over  the  bodies  and  possessions  of  his  unfortunate 
subjects. 

In  these  three  first  plays  of  Schiller's  immaturity  are  the 
>ame  characteristics :  the  burning  hatred  of  oppression,  the 
implicit  plea  for  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  the  senti* 
mental  overflow  of  unrestrained  feeling,  and  the  keen  appre* 
ciation  of  dramatic  motives.  In  spite  of  their  faults,  they 
still  hold  the  stage.  They  still  appeal  to  the  great  Ger- 
nian  public.  Zelter,  writing  to  Goethe  about  a  month  after 
Schiller's  death,  after  announcing  a  very  brilliant  and  ear» 
nest  perforniance  of  **  Die  K&uber,"  which  employed  the 
whole  strength  of  the  company  and  the  resources  of  the 
Berlin  Theatre,  and  densely  packed  the  house,  said  : 

"Our  public,  with   whom   this  play  is  a  great  favourite, 
received  it  in  the  old  way,  but  with  redoubled  enthusiasm." 

In  those  days  the  spirit  which  breathed  through  these 
early  plays  was  like  pure,  fresh  air  nishing  through  dun- 
geons, though  to  us  it  seems  overtempestuous  and  tinctured 
with  the  sulphurous-smelling  ozone  of  recent  thunder-storms. 
One  of  Schiller's  first  purchases  after  his  escape  from  the 
dncal  service  wan  a  translation  of  Shakespeare,  but,  while 
mightily  impressed  by  the  great  English  dramatist's  genius. 
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he  was  offended  by  the  way  comedy  was  employed  to  serve 
as  a  foil  for  pathos.  Schiller  steered  clear  of  what  he  consid- 
ered this  essential  fault,  and  therefore  his  plays  in  their 
unrelieved  sombreness  have  certainly  given  rise  to  the  com- 
mon though  false  impression  that  Schiller  was  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  humour.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  compared  with 
Marlowe.  Marlowe  was  cut  off  untimely  at  a  still  earlier  age 
than  Schiller,  but  <^  Tamburlane  the  Great,"  in  its  ludicrous 
magniloquence  and  stilted  vehemence,  and  also  in  its  mag- 
nificent promise,  strikingly  reminds  one  of  Schiller's  early 
dramas.  No  one  can  doubt  that  had  Marlowe  lived  he 
also  might  have  written  a  drama  as  much  greater  than 
«*  The  Jew  of  Malta "  as  "  Wallenstein "  is  greater  than 
«Fiesco."  The  nearest  concession  that  Schiller  made  to 
introducing  comedy  into  his  tragedies  is  ths  first  play  of 
the  Wallenstein  trilogy,  and  it  is  said  that  the  rollicking 
humour  of  that  was  contributed  by  Goethe. 

The  comparison  between  Schiller  and  Marlowe  might  be 
carried  still  further :  in  both  we  see  the  restraining  influences 
of  time ;  both  had  the  dramatic  genius  implanted  in  their 
natures;  both  in  comparatively  few  years  developed  amaSe- 
ingly,  and  gave  promise  of  greater  things  to  come.  And 
Marlowe's  influence  on  Shakespeare  and  the  English  drama 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  German  dramatist  on  his 
successors.  Great  as  *»  Emilia  Galotti "  and  "  Nathan  der 
Weise  "  are,  they  seem  to  stand  on  one  side  from  the  path 
that  leads  from  <<  The  Robbers "  to  Sudermann's  *<  Sunken 
BeU." 

Schiller's  term  of  service  with  Count  Dalberg  lasted  only 
through  the  first  year  of  their  contract.  The  actor  Iffland, 
whom  he  had  hailed  as  one  of  Germany's  coming  actors,  had 
also  dramatic  ambitions,  and  saw  in  Schiller  a  rival  in  his 
art  as  he  was  a  rival  in  love.  Schiller  was  too  prone  to  lay 
out  great  projects.  Iffland  succeeded  in  having  produced  on 
the  Mannheim  stage  a  little  drama  which  evidently  turned 
Schiller  into  ridicule.  Schiller  failed  to  finish  his  drama  of 
«  Don  Carlos,"  which  he  had  long  before  outlined,  and  at  the 
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end  of  August,  1784,  Dalberg  not  only  failed  to  renew  the 
contract  but  allowed  him  to  drop  out  of  the  connection 
without  even  a  farewell  greeting.  The  poet  had  been  obliged 
to  spend  money  freely.  His  obligations  had  increased.  He 
was  in  debt  to  his  kind  friend,  Madame  von  Wolzogen,  who 
needed  the  money.  He  was  in  desperate  straits.  This  was 
the  darkest  period  of  his  life,  and  more  than  once  even  his 
optii^^m  was  forced  to  exclaim,  <*  Would  that  I  had  died 
when  I  was  a  child." 

In  June,  1784,  he  received  one  day  in  a  package  from 
Uipscig  four  portraits,  a  musical  setting  to  one  of  his  songs, 
and  an  anonymous  letter,  all  contained  in  a  beautifully 
embroidered  letter-case.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  dis- 
cover that  the  gift  was  from  the  jurist  Christian  Gottfried 
Kdmer  and  his  coterie  of  friends.  A  correspondence  sprang 
up  between  them,  and  Schiller,  with  charming  frankness, 
disclosed  his  necessities,  and  suggested  an  advance  of  money 
on  some  work  of  his.  The  money  came ;  Schiller  paid  bis 
most  pressing  debts,  and  about  the  middle  of  April,  1785,  he 
entered  Leipzig  and  a  new  life. 

The  expression  of  this  new  life  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
ln«  "  Hymn  to  Joy,"  which  Beethoven  took  for  the  choral 
part  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Kdmer  was  married  the  fol- 
lowing August,  and  went  to  Dresden  to  live.  Schiller  was 
bis  first  guest,  and  here  for  the  first  time  the  dramatist  came 
te  realise  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to  plant  deep  roots 
into  the  soil,  to  develop  wisely  and  well,  to  found  a  happy 
home  of  his  own.  The  influence  of  Korner  upon  him  was 
very  great,  and  its  first  fruits  were  seen  in  the  so-called 
"Philosophical  Letters,"  the  work  of  the  two  friends  con- 
jointly, which  were  printed  first  in  the  •»  Thalia "  for  1786. 
Still  greater  gprowth  in  mental  powers  was  displayed  in  his 
first  mature  drama,  "  Don  Carlos,"  which,  in  spite  of  its  over- 
length  and  a  certain  lack  of  unity,  has  a  nobility  of  thought 
and  grace  of  diction  that  render  it  a  masterpiece  in  the 
estimation  of  all  that  love  the  drama. 

The  influence  of  « Hamlet "  has  been  detected  in  *^  Don 
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Carlos,"  bat  only  in  the  title  r61e ;  another  figure  more  en^ 
thralled  Schiller's  changed  ideals,  that  of  the  Marquis  Poaa, 
who  has  been  called  the  prophet  and  martyr  of  his  ideal,  who 
is  the  victim  of  that  religious  fanaticism  which  Schiller  had 
come  to  detest  as  he  had  earlier  detested  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  absolute  tyrant.  The  Marquis  Posa  as  the  herald  of 
liberty  of  thought  .has  had  unspeakable  influence  on  the 
German  youth.     "  Don  Carlos  "  was  completed  in  1787. 

A  love  affair  with  the  fascinating  but  not  altogether 
reputable  Henriette  von  Arnim  came  nearly  wrecking  his 
career,  but,  fortunately,  Korner  and  his  friends  succeeded 
in  disentangling  him,  and  in  accordance  with  their  advice  he 
left  Dresden  for  a  time.  It  proved  to  be  for  ever.  He  went 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Weimar ;  the  reigning  duke  had  already 
made  him  a  councillor,  and  he  had  drawings  to  that  city, 
which  was  then  the  centre  of  (iermany's  literary  life.  Prob- 
ably with  some  such  hope  in  mind  he  had  refused  a  flattering 
offer  from  the  great  theatre  director,  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Schroder,  to  become  associated  with  him  in  Hamburg.  At 
Weimar  he  made  many  important  acquaintances,  although 
Groethe  and  the  duke  were  away  in  Italy.  After  a  few  weeks 
in  Weimar  he  went  with  friends  to  Jena,  and  was  invited  to 
assist  in  some  historical  writing  for  some  of  the  tfena  periodi- 
cals, and  thus  came  about  his  "letters  concerning  Don 
Carlos,"  his  "  Rebellion  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  other  prose 
works.  Here  alHo  he  wrote  his  famous  poem  to  the  Grods  of 
Greece,  which  attracted  wide  attention  and  aroused  no  little 
criticism,  some  regarding  it  as  sacrilegious. 

Tn  December,  1787,  Schiller  happened  to  be  riding  through 
Rudolstadt  with  his  friend,  Wilhelm  von  Wolzogen,  and  they 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Wolzogen's  relatives,  the  Lengefeldts. 
Here  Schiller  met  the  young  woman  who,  in  February,  1790, 
became  his  wife.  From  this  time  forth,  except  for  his  shat- 
tered health,  Schiller's  life  was  one  of  unvarying  success.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  his  first  lecture,  given  on  May  26,  1789,  attracted  a 
brilliant  audience,  who  did  not  forget  that  he  was  the  author 
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of  <<  The  Bobbers.**  In  December,  at  a  concert  at  Erf  art, 
wImto  he  was  viaiting  with  his  wife,  he  was  taken  with  a 
w?ere  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Before  he  was 
entirely  well  he  returned  to  Jena  and  resumed  his  lectures, 
but  almost  immediately  suffered  a  relapse.  The  rest  of  his 
days  were  a  long  struggle  with  illness ;  but  it  was  a  heroic 
straggle,  and  illustrates  how  much  a  man  may  accomplish 
in  ^ite  of  circumstances. 

In  May,  1794,  Goethe  went  over  to  Jena  to  attend  the 
regular  session  of  the  Scientific  Society,  to  which  he  belonged. 
Schiller  was  also  present,  and  it  chanced  that  the  two  men, 
who  had  hitherto  scarcely  met,  passed  out  together  and  fell 
into  conversation.  Goethe  grew  interested,  and  followed 
Schiller  into  his  house.  From  that  hour  they  were  devoted 
friends.  Devious,  indeed,  had  been  the  paths  which  had  led 
them  into  common  ground,  but  at  last  their  very  diiferences 
made  all  the  more  lasting  and  beautiful  their  friendship. 
And  just  as  their  friendship  began  Schiller  had  arranged  with 
Cotta  to  bring  out  Die  Iloren,  the  first  coadjutors  in  which 
were  Goethe  and  Kant.  In  this  periodical  Schiller  began 
once  more  to  display  his  poetic  activity.  Die  Horen  for  1795 
and  the  Musenalmanach  for  1796  are  notable  for  the  many 
poems  which  typified  his  new  inspiration.  The  German  people, 
However,  did  not  support  the  magazine.  Only  three  volumes 
0^  it  testify  to  the  mdustry  of  the  editor  and  the  neglect  of 
readers;  it  had  to  stop.  The  epigrams  with  which  the  two 
poets  revenged  themselves  scarcely  atone  for  the  loss  which 
the  cessation  of  Die  Horen  occasioned.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
'^^enalmanach  for  1797  and  1798  appeared  that  magnificent 
wries  of  ballads  which  included  "The  Cranes  of  Ibycus," 
"The  Glove,"  "  The  Diver,"  "  Knight  Toggenburg." 

£ver  since  Schiller's  attention  had  been  attracted  to  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Thirty  Years*  War  had  the  figure  of 
Wallenstein  risen  before  him  as  the  possible  protagonist  of  a 
drama.  The  first  intimation  of  the  scheme  is  found  in  1791. 
While  he  was  trving  to  recover  his  health  at  Karlsbad  his 
aind  kept  brooding  over  it.      At  last,   in  1796,   he  hltd 
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decided  to  write  it  in  prose,  thereby  following  Humboldt's 
advice  and  his  own  impression  that  actors  did  not  easily  com- 
mit verse  to  memory.  He  followed  his  first  inclinations, 
however,  and  Groethe  insisted  that  the  new  play  should  be 
given  at  Weimar.  There  the  first  performance  of  "  Wallen- 
stein's  Lager  "  took  place  under  Groethe's  personal  direction, 
in  October,  1798.  By  the  last  of  December  "  Die  Piccolo- 
mini"  was  finished,  and  was  performed  on  the  30th  of 
January  of  the  following  year.  "  Wallenstein's  Death  "  was 
sent  to  Weimar  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the 
complete  trilogy  was  giveu  on  the  15th,  17th,  and  20th 
of  April.  AU  over  Grermany  it  was  performed  with  almost 
uniform  success.  Schiller,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  criti- 
cise his  earliest  pieces  severely,  was  satisfied  with  this; 
he  wrote  Kdrner  :  *<  I  find  that  the  clearness  and  the  circum- 
spection which  are  the  fruit  of  a  later  epoch  have  detracted 
nothing  from  the  warmth  of  an  earlier  one,*'  and  again, 
*«  You  will  miss  none  of  the  fire  and  fervour  (Innigkeit)  of 
my  best  years,  and  the  roughness  of  that  epoch  has  disap- 
peared. The  serenity  of  strength,  the  restrained  power,  will 
satisfy  your  requirements." 

The  last  six  years  of  Schiller's  life  were  devoted  to  dramatic 
compositions.  At  Goethe*s  instigation  he  settled  in  Weimar, 
and  there  he  produced,  besides  the  «*  Song  of  the  Bell," 
"Maria  Stuart,"  "The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  "The  Bride  of 
Messina,"  and  "  William  Tell,"  and  his  festspiel^  "  The 
Crowning  of  the  Arts,"  "  Phaedra,"  and  the  unfinished 
fragment  of  the  Russian  tragedy  of  "  Demetrius."  Truly 
a  splendid  contribution  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  his 
nation  1  "  Tell "  was  finished  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1804.  He  was  invited  to  go  to  Berlin  and  work  for  the 
theatre  there.  He  went  to  look  over  the  prospects,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  how  famous  he  had  become.  At  the  Court 
Theatre  there  "The  Bride  of  Messina,"  "The  Maid  of 
Orleans,"  and  "  Wallenstein's  Death  "  were  given  with  unprec- 
edented success.  When  he  appeared  in  his  box  the  whole 
iodienoe  rose  to  their  feet  to  greet  him.    He  was  welcomed 
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bj  Prossia's  great  Queen  Luise,  and  everywhere  he  was 
received  with  ovations.  But  the  question  whether  he  would 
settle  there  was  decided  for  him  by  the  state  of  his  health. 
The  progress  of  his  disease  was  slow  but  sure.  On  the  9th 
of  May,  1805,  he  passed  quietly  away,  surrounded  by  his 
dearest  friends. 

As  a  lyric  poet  Schiller  has  been  excelled  by  other  (ver- 
mans,  but  his  position  as  a  dramatist  still  remains  firm  and 
secure.  His  skill  in  weaving  into  dramatic  form  the  mo8t 
unworkable  material,  his  knowledge  of  motives,  his  concep- 
tion of  contrasting  characters,  his  lofty  ideals  of  freedom,  of 
toleration,  of  unselfishness,  render  his  dramas  educational  and 
moral,  as  well  as  stimulating  and  entrancing. 

Schiller  takes  rank  with  the  greatest  dramatists  of  all 
time,  with  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  ^Eschylus,  with  Shake- 
speare and  the  famous  English  play- writers  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  with  Comeille  and  Racine,  with  Pushkin  and  Ostrovsky. 
In  some  respects  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  dramatists  of  his 
own  century,  and  he  and  Goethe  will  for  ever  stand  together 
as  the  brightest  lights  of  German  literature. 

2f  ATHAN  Haskell  Dole. 


The  Author's  Preface 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  read  the  History  of  the 
Belgian  Revolution  in  Watson's  excellent  work,  I  was 
seized  with  an  enthusiasm  which  political  events  but 
rarely  excite.  On  further  reflection  I  felt  that  this 
enthusiastic  feeling  had  arisen  less  from  the  book  itself 
than  from  the  ardent  workings  of  my  own  imagina- 
tion, which  had  imparted  to  the  recorded  materials  the 
particular  form  that  so  fascinated  me.  These  imagina- 
tions, therefore,  I  felt  a  wish  to  fix,  to  multiply,  and  to 
strengthen;  these  exalted  sentiments  I  was  anxious 
to  extend  by  communicating  them  to  others.  This  was 
my  principal  motive  for  commencing  the  present  history, 
my  only  vocation  to  write  it.  The  execution  of  this 
design  carried  me  farther  than  in  the  beginning  I  had 
expected.  A  closer  acquaintance  with  my  materials 
enabled  me  to  discover  defects  previously  unnoticed, 
long  waste  tracts  to  be  filled  up,  apparent  contradic- 
tions to  be  reconciled,  and  isolated  facts  to  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  subject.  Not  so 
much  with  the  view  of  enriching  my  history  with  new 
Jacts  as  of  seeking  a  key  to  old  ones,  I  betook  myself 
to  the  original  sources,  and  thus  what  was  originally 
intended  to  be  only  a  general  outline  expanded  under 
my  hands  into  an  elaborate  history.  The  first  part, 
which  concludes  with  the  Duchess  of  Parma's  depar- 
ture  from  the  Netherlands,  must  be  looked  upon  only 
w  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Revolution 
itself,  which  did  not  come  to  an  open  outbreak  till 
the  government  of  her  successor.    I  have  bestowed  the 
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more  care  and  attention  upon  this  introductory  period 
the  more  the  generality  of  writers  who  had  previouslj 
treated  of  it  seemed  to  me  deficient  in  these  very  quali 
ties.  Moreover,  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  more  important 
as  being  the  root  and  source  of  all  the  subsequent 
events.  If,  then,  the  first  volume  should  appear  to  anj 
as  barren  in  important  incident,  dwelling  prolixly  oi 
trifles,  or,  rather,  should  seem  at  first  sight  profuse  o 
reflections,  and  in  general  tediously  minute,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  precisely  out  of  smal 
beginnings  that  the  Revolution  was  gradually  de 
veloped;  and  that  all  the  great  results  which  foUom 
sprang  out  of  a  countless  number  of  trifling  and  littlt 
circumstances. 

A  nation  like  the  one  before  us  invariably  takes  iti 
first  steps  with  doubts  and  uncertainty,  to  move  after 
wards  only  the  more  rapidly  for  its  previous  hesitation 
1  proposed,  therefore,  to  follow  the  same  method  ii 
describing  this  rebellion.  The  longer  the  reader  delays 
on  the  introduction  the  more  familiar  he  becomes  wit! 
the  actors  in  this  history,  and  the  scene  in  which  thej 
took  a  part,  so  much  the  more  rapidly  and  unerringlj 
shall  I  be  able  to  lead  him  through  the  subsequent 
periods,  where  the  accumulation  of  materials  will  for 
bid  a  slowness  of  step  or  minuteness  of  attention. 

As  for  the  authorities  of  our  hLstory,  there  is  not  8( 
much  cause  to  complain  of  their  paucity  as  of  theii 
extreme  abundance,  since  it  is  indispensable  to  reac 
them  all  to  obtain  that  clear  view  of  the  whole  subjed 
to  which  the  perusal  of  a  part,  however  large,  is  alway* 
prejudicial.  From  the  unequal,  partial,  and  often  con- 
tradictory narratives  of  tlie  same  occurrences  it  is  oftei 
extremely  difficult  to  seize  the  truth,  which  in  all  i 
alike  partly  concealed  and  to  be  found  complete  ii 
none.  In  this  first  volume,  beside  de  Thou,  Strada 
Reyd,  Grotius,  Meteren,  Burgundius,  Meursius,  Benti 
voglio,  and  some  moderns,  the  Memoirs  of  Counselloi 
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Hopper,  the  life  and  correspondence  of  his  friend 
Vi^us,  the  records  of  the  trials  of  the  Counts  of 
Hoome  and  Egmont,  the  defence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  some  few  others  have  been  my  guides.  I 
must  here  acknowledge  my  obhgations  to  a  work  com- 
pled  with  much  industry  and .  critical  acumen,  and 
written  with  singular  truthfulness  and  impartiality.  I 
allude  to  the  general  history  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands which  was  pubhshed  in  Holland  during  tlie 
present  century.  Besides  many  original  documents 
which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access  to,  it  has 
abstracted  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  excellent  works  of 
Bos,  Hooft,  Brandt,  Le  Clerc,  which  either  were  impos- 
sible for  me  to  procure  or  were  not  available  to  my 
use,  as  being  written  in  Dutch,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. An  otherwise  ordinary  writer,  Bichard  Dinoth, 
has  also  been  of  service  to  me  by  the  many  extracts  he 
gives  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  which  have  been 
long  lost.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
correspondence  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  which  also  would 
no  doubt  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of 
these  timea  The  lately  published  work  on  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  by  my  excellent  countryman,  Professor 
Spittler  of  Gottingen,  reached  me  too  late  for  its 
sagacious  and  important  contents  to  be  available  for 
my  purpose. 

The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
French  history,  the  more  I  lament  that  it  was  not  iu 
my  power  to  study,  as  I  could  have  wished,  its  copious 
annals  in  the  original  sources  and  contemporary  docu- 
ments, and  to  reproduce  it  abstracted  of  the  form  in 
which  it  was  transmitted  to  me  by  the  more  intelligent 
of  my  predecessors,  and  thereby  emancipate  myseK  from 
the  influence  which  every  talented  author  exercises 
more  or  less  upon  his  readers.  But  to  effect  this  the 
work  of  a  few  years  must  have  become  the  labour  of  a 
life.    My  aim  in  making  this  attempt  will  be  more 
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than  attained  if  it  should  convince  a  portion  of  the 
reading  public  of  the  possibility  of  writing  a  history 
with  historic  truth  without  making  a  trial  of  patience 
to  the  reader;  and  if  it  should  extort  from  another 
portion  the  confession  that  history  can  borrow  from 
a  cognant  art  without  thereby,  of  necessity,  becoming  a 
romance. 

Weimar,  Michddmds  Fair,  1788. 


Introduction 

Of  those  important  political  events  which  make  the 
sixteeuth  century  to  take  rank  among  the  brightest  of 
the  world's  epochs,  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Netherlands  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
If  the  glittering  exploits  of  ambition  and  the  pernicious 
lost  of  power  claim  our  admiration,  how  much  more  so 
should  an  event  in  which  oppressed  humanity  struggled 
for  its  noblest  rights,  where  with  the  good  cause  un- 
wonted powers  were  united,  and  the  resources  of  reso- 
lute despair  triumphed  in  unequal  contest  over  the 
terrible  arts  of  tyranny. 

Great  and  encouraging  is  the  reflection  that  there  is 
a  resource  left  us  against  the  arrogant  usurpations  of 
despotic  power;  that  its  best-contrived  plans  against 
the  Uberty  of  mankind  may  be  frustrated ;  that  reso- 
lute opposition  can  weaken  even  the  outstretched  arm  of 
tyranny ;  and  that  heroic  perseverance  can  eventually 
exhaust  its  fearful  resources.  Never  did  this  truth 
affect  me  so  sensibly  as  in  tracing  the  history  of  that 
memorable  rebellion  which  for  ever  severed  the  United 
Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  Crown.  Therefore  I 
thought  it  not  unworth  the  while  to  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  this  grand  memorial  of  social  union, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  awaken  in  the  breast  of  my 
reader  a  spirit-stirring  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers,  and  give  a  new  and  iiTefragable  example  of 
what  in  a  good  cause  men  may  both  dare  and  venture, 
and  what  by  union  they  may  accomplish.  It  is  not 
the  extraordinary  or  heroic  features  of  this  event  that 
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induce  me  to  describe  it.  The  annals  of  the  worlc 
record  perhaps  many  similar  enterprises,  which  maj 
have  been  even  bolder  in  the  conception  and  mon 
brilliant  in  the  execution.  Some  states  have  fallei 
after  a  nobler  struggle;  others  have  risen  with  mon 
exalted  strides.  Nor  are  we  here  to  look  for  emineni 
heroes,  colossal  talents,  or  those  marvellous  exploit! 
which  the  history  of  past  times  presents  in  such  ricl 
abundance.  Those  times  are  gone;  such  men  are  m 
more.  In  the  soft  lap  of  refinement  we  have  sufTerec 
the  energetic  powers  to  become  enervate  which  thow 
ages  called  into  action  and  rendered  indispensable 
With  admiring  awe  we  wonder  at  these  gigantic  imager 
of  the  past  as  a  feeble  old  man  gazes  on  the  athletic 
sports  of  youtL 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  history  before  us.  The  peo 
pie  here  presented  to  our  notice  were  the  most  peacefu 
in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  less  capable  than  theii 
neighbours  of  that  heroic  spirit  which  stamps  a  loftj 
character  even  on  the  most  insignificant  actions.  The 
pressure  of  circumstances  with  its  peculiar  influence 
surprised  them  and  forced  a  transitory  greatness  upoE 
them,  which  they  never  could  have  possessed  and  per- 
haps will  never  possess  again.  It  is,  indeed,  exactly 
this  want  of  heroic  grandeur  which  renders  this  event 
peculiarly  instructive ;  and  while  others  aim  at  showing 
the  superiority  of  genius  over  chance,  I  shall  here 
paint  a  scene  where  necessity  creates  genius  and  acci- 
dent makes  heroes. 

If  in  any  case  it  be  allowable  to  recognise  the  inter- 
vention of  Providence  in  human  affairs  it  is  certainly 
so  in  the  present  history,  its  course  appears  so  contra- 
dictory to  reason  and  experience.  Philip  II.,  the  most 
poweriFul  sovereign  of  his  line  —  whose  dreaded  su- 
premacy menaced  the  independence  of  Europe  —  whose 
treasures  surpassed  the  collective  wealth  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  Christendom  besides  —  whose  ambitious 
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projects  were  backed  by  numerous  and  well-disciplined 
armies  —  whose  troops,  hardened  by  long  and  bloody 
wars,  and  confident  in  past  victories  and  in  the  irre- 
siatible  prowess  of  this  nation,  were  eager  for  any 
enterprise  that  promised  glory  and  spoil,  and  ready  to 
second  with  prompt  obedience  the  daring  genius  of 
their  leaders  —  this  dreaded  potentate  here  appears 
before  us  obstinately  pursuing  one  favourite  project, 
devoting  to  it  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  long  reign,  and 
bringing  all  these  terrible  resources  to  bear  upon  it ; 
but  forced,  in  the  evening  of  his  reign,  to  abandon  it  — 
here  we  see  the  mighty  Philip  II.  engaging  in  combat 
with  a  few  weak  and  powerless  adversaries,  and  retiring 
from  it  at  last  with  disgrace. 

And  with  what  adversaries  ?  Here,  a  peaceful  tribe 
of  fishermen  and  shepherds,  in  an  almost  forgotten 
comer  of  Europe,  which  with  difficulty  they  had  rescued 
from  the  ocean ;  the  sea  their  profession,  and  at  once 
their  wealth  and  their  plague ;  poverty  with  freedom 
their  highest  blessing,  their  glory,  their  virtua  There, 
a  harmless,  moral,  commercial  people,  revelling  in  the 
abundant  fruits  of  thriving  industry,  and  jealous  of 
the  maintenance  of  laws  which  had  proved  their  bene- 
factors. In  the  happy  leisure  of  affluence  they  forsake 
the  narrow  circle  of  immediate  wants  and  learn  to 
thirst  after  higher  and  nobler  gratifications.  The  new 
views  of  truth,  whose  benignant  dawn  now  broke  over 
Europe,  cast  a  fertilising  beam  on  this  favoured  clime, 
and  the  free  burgher  admitted  with  joy  the  light  which 
oppressed  and  miserable  slaves  shut  out.  A  spirit 
of  ind^)endence,  which  is  the  ordinary  companion  of 
prosperity  and  freedom,  lured  this  people  on  to  exam- 
ine the  authority  of  antiquated  opinions  and  to  break 
an  ignominious  chain.  But  the  stern  rod  of  despotism 
was  held  suspended  over  them ;  arbitrary  power  threat- 
ened to  tear  away  the  foundation  of  their  happiness ; 
the  guardian  of  their  laws  became  their  tyrant    Sim* 
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pie  in  their  statecraft  no  less  than  in  their  manners, 
they  dared  to  appeal  to  ancient  treaties  and  to  remind 
the  lord  of  both  Indies  of  the  rights  of  nature.  A 
name  decides  the  whole  issue  of  things.  In  Madrid 
that  was  called  rebellion  which  in  Brussels  was  simply 
styled  a  lawful  remonstrance.  The  complaints. of  Bra- 
bant required  a  prudent  mediator ;  Philip  II.  sent  an 
executioner.  The  signal  for  war  was  given.  An  un- 
paralleled tyranny  assailed  both  property  and  life. 
The  despairing  citizens,  to  whom  the  choice  of  deaths 
was  all  that  was  left,  chose  the  nobler  one  on  the 
battle-field.  A  wealthy  and  luxurious  nation  loves 
peace,  but  becomes  warhke  as  soon  as  it  becomes  poor. 
Then  it  ceases  to  tremble  for  a  life  which  is  deprived 
of  everything  that  had  made  it  desirable.  In  an  instant 
the  contagion  of  rebellion  seizes  at  once  the  most  dis- 
tant provinces ;  trade  and  commerce  are  at  a  standstill, 
the  ships  disappear  from  the  harbours,  the  artisan 
abandons  his  workshop,  the  rustic  his  uncultivated 
fields.  Thousands  fled  to  distant  lands,  a  thousand 
victims  fell  on  the  bloody  field,  and  fresh  thousands 
pressed  on.  Divine,  indeed,  must  that  doctrine  be  for 
which  men  could  die  so  joyfully.  All  that  was  want- 
ing was  the  last  finishing  hand,  the  enlightened,  enter- 
prising spirit,  to  seize  on  this  great  political  crisis  and 
to  mould  the  offspring  of  chance  into  the  ripe  creation 
of  wisdom.  William  the  Silent,  like  a  second  Brutus, 
devoted  himself  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty.  Superior 
to  all  selfishness,  he  resigned  honourable  oflBces  which 
entailed  on  him  objectionable  duties,  and,  magnani- 
mously divesting  himself  of  all  his  princely  dignities, 
he  descended  to  a  state  of  voluntary  poverty,  and  be- 
came but  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  cause  of  justice 
was  staked  upon  the  hazardous  game  of  battle;  but 
the  newly  raised  levies  of  mercenaries  and  peaceful 
husbandmen  were  unable  to  withstand  the  terrible 
onset  of  an  expericMircd  force.     Twice  did  the  brav9 
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Willimi  lead  bid  dispirited  troops  against  the  tyrant 
Twice  was  he  abandoned  bj  tliem,  but  not  by  his 
courage. 

Philip  II.  sent  as  many  reinforcements  £ts  the  dread* 
fill  importunity  of  his  viceroy  demanded.  Fugitives, 
whom  th^  country  rejected,  sought  a  new  home  on 
the  ocean,  and  turned  to  the  ships  of  their  enemy  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  both  of  vengeance  and  of  want. 
Xaval  heroes  were  now  formed  out  of  corsairs,  and 
a  marine  collected  out  of  piratical  vessels;  out  of 
morasses  arose  a  republic  Seven  provinces  threw  off 
the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  new,  youthful 
state,  powerful  by  its  waters  and  its  union  and  despair. 
A  solemn  decree  of  the  whole  nation  deposed  the 
tyrant,  and  the  Spanish  name  was  erased  from  all  its 


For  such  acts  no  forgiveness  remained ;  the  republic 
became  formidable  only  because  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  retrace  her  steps.  But  factions  distracted  her 
within;  without,  her  terrible  element,  the  sea  itself, 
leaguing  with  her  oppressors,  threatened  her  very 
infancy  with  a  premature  grava  She  felt  herself  suc- 
cumb to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  cast  her- 
self a  suppliant  before  the  most  powerful  thrones  of 
Europe,  begging  them  to  accept  a  dominion  which  she 
herself  could  no  longer  protect.  At  last,  but  with 
difficulty  — so  despised  at  first  was  this  state  that 
even  the  rapacity  of  foreign  monarchs  spurned  her 
opening  bloom  —  a  stranger  deigned  to  accept  their 
importunate  offer  of  a  dangerous  crown.  New  hopes 
began  to  revive  her  sinking  courage ;  but  in  this  new 
father  of  his  country  destiny  gave  her  a  traitor,  and  in 
the  critical  emergency,  when  the  foe  was  in  full  force 
before  her  very  gates,  Charles  of  Anjou  invaded  the 
liberties  which  he  had  been  called  to  protect.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tempest,  too,  the  assassin's  hand  tore 
^e  steersman  from  the  helm,  and  with  William  of 
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Orange  the  career  of  the  infant  republic  was  seemingl 
at  an  end,  and  all  her  guardian  angels  fled.  But  tb 
ship  continued  to  scud  along  before  the  storm,  an 
the  swelling  canvas  carried  her  safe  without  the  pilot 
help. 

Philip  II.  missed  the  fruits  of  a  deed  which  cost  hi 
his  royal  honour,  and  perhaps,  also,  his  self-respec 
Liberty  struggled  on  still  with  despotism  in  obstinal 
and  dubious  contest ;  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 
a  brilliant  array  of  heroes  succeeded  each  other  o 
the  field  of  glory,  and  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  tl 
schools  which  educated  generals  for  the  coming  cei 
tury.  A  long,  devastating  war  laid  waste  the  ope 
country;  victor  and  vanquished  alike  waded  throug 
blood;  while  the  rising  republic  of  the  waters  gave 
welcome  to  fugitive  industry,  and  out  of  the  ruins  < 
despotism  erected  the  noble  edifice  of  its  own  greai 
ness.  For  forty  years  lasted  the  war  whose  happ 
termination  was  not  to  bless  the  dying  eye  of  Philip 
which  destroyed  one  paradise  in  Europe  to  form  a  ne^ 
one  out  of  its  shattered  fragments;  which  destroye 
the  choicest  flower  of  military  youth,  and  while  i 
enriched  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  globe  impovei 
ished  the  possessor  of  the  golden  Peru.  This  monarcl 
who  could  expend  nine  hundred  tons  of  gold  withou 
oppressing  his  subjects,  and  by  tyrannical  measure 
extorted  far  more,  heaped,  moreover,  on  his  exhauste 
people  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  c 
ducats.  An  implacable  hatred  of  liberty  swallowed  u 
all  these  treasures,  and  consumed  on  the  fruitless  tas! 
the  labour  of  a  royal  life.  But  the  Reformation  throv 
amidst  the  devastations  of  the  sword,  and  over  th 
blood  of  her  citizens  the  banner  of  the  new  republi 
floated  victorious. 

This  improbable  turn  of  affairs  seems  to  border  on 
miracle;   many  circumstances,  however,  combined  t 
break  the  power  of  Philip,  and  to  favour  the  progres 
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of  the  infant  state.  Had  the  whole  weight  of  his 
power  fallen  ou  the  United  Provinces  there  had  been 
110  hope  for  their  religion  or  their  liberty.  His  own 
iimbition,  by  tempting  him  to  divide  his  strength,  came 
to  the  aid  of  their  weaknesa  The  expensive  policy  of 
maintaining  traitors  in  every  cabinet  of  Europe ;  the 
Bupport  of  the  League  in  France;  the  revolt  of  the 
Moors  in  Gi-anada;  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  and 
the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  Escurial,  drained  at  last 
his  apparently  inexhaustible  treasury,  and  prevented  his 
acting  in  the  field  with  spirit  and  energj'.  The  German 
and  Italian  troops,  whom  the  hope  of  gain  alone  allured 
to  his  banner,  mutinied  when  he  could  no  longer  pay 
them,  and  faithlessly  abandoned  their  leaders  in  the 
decisive  moment  of  action.  These  terrible  instruments 
of  oppression  now  turned  their  dangerous  power  against 
their  employer,  and  wreaked  their  vindictive  rage  on 
the  provinces  which  remained  faithful  to  him.  The 
unfortunate  armament  against  England,  on  which,  like 
a  desperate  gamester,  he  had  staked  the  whole  strength 
of  his  kingdom,  completed  his  ruin ;  with  the  armada 
sank  the  wealth  of  the  two  Indies,  and  the  flower  of 
Spanish  chivalry. 

But  in  the  very  same  proportion  that  the  Spanish 
power  decUned  the  repubhc  rose  in  fresh  vigour.  The 
ravages  which  the  fanaticism  of  the  new  religion,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  the  furious  rapacity  of 
the  soldiery,  and  the  miseries  of  a  long  war  unbroken 
hy  any  interval  of  peace,  made  in  the  provinces  of 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  at  once  the  arsenals 
and  the  magazines  of  this  expensive  contest,  naturally 
rendered  it  every  year  more  difficult  to  support  and 
recruit  the  royal  armies.  The  Catholic  Netherlands 
had  already  lost  a  million  of  citizens,  and  the  trodden 
fields  maintained  their  husbandmen  no  longer.  Spain 
itself  had  but  few  more  men  to  spare.  That  country, 
surprised  by  a  sudden  affluence  which  brought  idleness 
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with  it,  had  lost  much  of  its  population,  and  could  not 
long  support  the  continual  drafts  of  men  which  were 
required  both  for  the  New  World  and  the  Netherlands 
Of  these  conscripts  few  ever  saw  their  country  again ; 
and  these  few  having  left  it  as  youths  returned  to  it 
infirm  and  old.  Gold,  which  had  become  more  com- 
mon, made  soldiers  proportionately  dearer ;  the  growing 
charm  of  efleminacy  enhanced  the  price  of  the  opposite 
virtues.  Wholly  different  was  the  posture  of  aflaire 
with  the  rebels.  The  thousands  whom  the  cruelty 
of  the  viceroy  expelled  from  the  southern  Netherlands, 
the  Huguenots  whom  the  wars  of  persecution  drove 
from  France,  as  well  as  every  one  whom  constraint 
of  conscience  exiled  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  all 
alike  flocked  to  unit«  themselves  with  the  Belgian 
insurgents.  The  whole  Christian  world  was  theii 
recruiting  ground.  The  fanaticism  both  of  the  perse- 
cutor and  the  persecuted  worked  in  their  behalf.  The 
enthusiasm  of  a  doctrine  newly  embraced,  revenge, 
want,  and  hopeless  misery  drew  to  their  standard 
adventurers  from  every  part  of  Europe.  All  whom  the 
new  doctrine  had  won,  all  who  had  suffered,  or  had 
still  cause  of  fear  from  despotism,  linked  their  own 
fortunes  with  those  of  the  new  republic.  Every  injury 
inflicted  by  a  tyiant  gave  a  right  of  citizenship  in 
Holland.  Men  pressed  toward  a  country  where  liberty 
raised  her  spirit-stirring  banner,  where  respect  and 
security  were  ensured  to  a  fugitive  religion,  and  even 
revenge  on  the  oppressor.  If  we  consider  the  conflux 
in  the  present  day  of  people  to  Holland,  seeking  by 
their  entrance  upon  her  territory  to  be  reinvested 
in  their  rights  as  men,  what  must  it  have  been  at 
a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  groaned  under  a  heavy 
bondage,  when  Amsterdam  was  nearly  the  only  free 
port  for  all  opinions  ?  Many  hundred  families  sought 
a  refuge  for  their  wealth  in  a  land  which  the  ocean  and 
domestic  concord  powerfully  combined  to  protect.    The 
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republican  army  maintained  its  full  complement  with- 
out the  plough  being  stripped  of  hands  to  work  it. 
Amid  the  clash  of  arms  trade  and  industry  flourished, 
and  the  peaceful  citizen  enjoyed  in  anticipation  the 
fruits  of  liberty  which  foreign  blood  was  to  purchase 
for  thenL  At  the  very  time  when  the  republic  of 
Holland  was  struggling  for  existence  she  extended  her 
dominions  beyond  the  ocean,  and  was  quietly  occupied 
in  erecting  her  East  Indian  Empire. 

Moreover,  Spain  maintained  this  expensive  war  with 
dead,  unfructifying  gold,  that  never  returned  into  the 
hand  which  gave  it  away,  while  it  raised  to  her 
the  price  of  every  necessary.  The  treasuries  of  the 
republic  were  industry  and  commerce.  Time  lessened 
the  one  whilst  it  multipUed  the  other,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  proportion  that  the  resources  of  the 
Spanish  government  became  exhausted  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  war  the  republic  began  to  reap 
a  richer  harvest  Its  field  was  sown  sparingly  with  the 
choice  seed,  which  bore  fruit,  though  late,  yet  a  hun- 
dredfold ;  but  the  tree  from  which  Philip  gathered 
fniit  was  a  fallen  trunk,  which  never  again  became 
verdant. 

Philip's  adverse  destiny  decreed  that  all  the  treas- 
ures which  he  lavished  for  the  oppression  of  the 
Provinces  should  contribute  to  enrich  them.  The  con- 
tinual  outlay  of  Spanish  gold  had  diffused  riches  and 
luxury  throughout  Europe;  but  the  increasing  wants 
of  Europe  were  supplied  chiefly  by  the  Netherlanders, 
who  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  known 
world,  and  who  by  their  dealings  fixed  the  price  of  all 
merchandise.  Even  during  the  war  Philip  could  not 
prohibit  his  own  subjects  from  trading  with  the 
republic;  nay,  he  could  not  even  desire  it.  He  him- 
self furnished  the  rebels  with  the  means  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  their  own  defence;  for  the  very  war 
which  was  to  ruin  them  increased  the  sale  of  theii 
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goods.  The  enormous  sums  expended  on  his  fleets  and 
armies  flowed  for  the  most  part  into  the  exchequer  of 
the  republic,  which  was  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  commercial  places  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  What- 
ever Philip  attempted  against  the  rebels  operated  indi- 
rectly to  their  advantage. 

The  sluggish  progress  of  this  war  did  the  king 
as  much  injury  as  it  benefited  the  rebels.  His  army 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  remains  of 
those  victorious  troops  which  had  gathered  their 
laurels  under  Charles  V.  Old  and  long  services 
entitled  them  to  repose;  many  of  them,  whom  the 
war  had  enriched,  impatiently  longed  for  their  homes, 
where  they  might  end  in  ease  a  life  of  hardship. 
Their  former  zeal,  their  heroic  spirit,  and  their  disci- 
pline relaxed  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  thought 
they  had  fully  satisfied  their  honour  and  their  duty, 
and  as  they  began  to  reap  at  last  the  reward  of  so 
many  battles.  Besides,  the  troops  which  had  been 
accustomed  by  their  irresistible  impetuosity  to  van- 
quish all  opponents  were  necessarily  wearied  out  by 
a  war  which  was  carried  on  not  so  much  against 
men  as  against  the  elements;  which  exercised  their 
patience  more  than  it  gratified  their  love  of  glory ;  and 
where  there  was  less  of  danger  than  of  difficulty  and 
want  to  contend  with.  Neither  personal  courage  nor 
long  military  experience  was  of  avail  in  a  country 
whose  peculiar  features  gave  the  most  dastardly  the 
advantage  Lastly,  a  single  discomfiture  on  foreign 
ground  did  them  more  injury  tlian  any  victories 
gained  over  an  enemy  at  home  could  profit  them. 
With  the  rebels  the  case  was  exactly  the  reverse.  In 
so  protracted  a  war,  in  which  no  decisive  battle  took 
place,  the  weaker  party  must  naturally  learn  at  last  the 
art  of  defence  from  the  stronger ;  shght  defeats  accus- 
tomed him  to  danger;  slight  victories  animated  his 
confidence. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  repubhcan  army 
scarcely  dared  to  show  itself  in  the  field ;  the  long 
continuance  of  the  struggle  practised  and  hardened  it. 
As  the  royal  armies  grew  wearied  of  victory,  the  con- 
fidence^ of  the  rebels  rose  with  their  improved  disci- 
pline and  experienca  At  last,  at  the  end  of  half  a 
century,  master  and  pupil  separated,  unsubdued,  and 
equal  in  the  fight. 

Again,  throughout  the  war  the  rebels  acted  with 
more  concord  and  unanimity  than  the  royahsts.  Before 
the  former  had  lost  their  first  leader  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  had  passed  through  as  many  as  five 
handa  The  Duchess  of  Parma's  indecision  soon  im- 
parted itself  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  which  in  a  short 
time  tried  in  succession  almost  every  system  of  policy. 
Duke  Alva's  inflexible  sternness,  the  mildness  of  his 
successor  Bequescens,  Don  John  of  Austria's  insidious 
cunning,  and  the  active  and  imperious  mind  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma  gave  as  many  opposite  directions  to 
the  war,  while  the  plan  of  rebelUou  remained  the  same 
iD  a  single  head,  who,  as  he  saw  it  clearly,  pursued  it 
with  vigour.  The  king's  greatest  misfortune  was  that 
right  principles  of  action  generally  missed  the  right 
moment  of  application.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles,  when  the  advantage  was  as  yet  clearly  on 
the  king's  side,  when  prompt  resolution  and  manly 
firmness  might  have  crushed  the  rebellion  in  the  cradle, 
the  reins  of  government  were  allowed  to  hang  loose 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  After  the  outbreak  had 
come  to  an  open  revolt,  and  when  the  strength  of  the 
factious  and  the  power  of  the  king  stood  more  equally 
balanced,  and  when  a  skilful,  flexible  prudence  could 
alone  have  averted  the  impending  civil  war,  the  gov- 
ernment devolved  on  a  man  who  was  eminently 
deficient  in  this  necessary  qualification.  So  watchful 
an  observer  as  William  the  Silent  failed  not  to  im- 
prove every   advantage   which   the   faulty   policy    of 
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his  adversary  presented,  and  with  quiet  silent  industry 
he  slowly  but  surely  pushed  on  the  great  enterprise  to 
its  accomplishment. 

But  why  did  not  Philip  II.  himself  appear  in  the 
Netherlands?  Why  did  he  prefer  to  employ  every 
other  means,  however  improbable,  rather  than  make 
trial  of  the  only  remedy  which  could  ensure  success  ? 
To  curb  the  overgrown  power  and  insolence  of  the 
nobility  there  was  no  expedient  more  natural  than  the 
presence  of  their  master.  Before  royalty  itself  all  sec- 
ondary dignities  must  necessarily  have  sunk  in  the 
shade,  all  other  splendour  be  dimmed.  Instead  of 
the  truth  being  left  to  flow  slowly  and  obscurely 
through  impure  channels  to  the  distant  throne,  so  that 
procrastinated  measures  of  redress  gave  time  to  ripen 
ebullitions  of  the  moment  into  acts  of  deliberation,  his 
own  penetrating  glance  would  at  once  have  been  able 
to  separate  truth  from  eiTor  ;  and  cold  policy  alone,  not 
to  speak  of  his  humanity,  would  have  saved  the  land  a 
million  citizens.  The  nearer  to  their  source  the  more 
weighty  would  his  edicts  have  been ;  the  thicker  they 
fell  on  their  objects  the  weaker  and  the  more  dispirited 
would  have  become  the  etibrts  of  the  rebels.  It  costs 
infinitely  more  to  do  an  evil  to  an  enemy  in  his  pres- 
ence than  in  his  absenca  At  first  the  rebellion 
appeared  to  tremble  at  its  own  name,  and  long  shel- 
tered itself  under  the  ingenious  pretext  of  defending 
the  cause  of  its  sovereign  against  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tions of  his  own  viceroy.  Philip's  appeamnce  in  Brus- 
sels would  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  this  juggling. 
In  that  case,  the  rebels  would  have  been  compelled  to 
act  up  to  their  pretence,  or  to  cast  aside  the  mask,  and 
so,  by  appearing  in  their  true  shape,  condemn  them- 
selves. And  what  a  relief  for  the  Netherlands  if  the 
king's  presence  had  only  spared  them  those  evils 
which  were  inflicted  upon  them  without  his  knowl- 
edge, and  contrary  to  liis  will     What  gain,  too,  even 
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if  it  had  only  enabled  him  to  watch  over  the  expen- 
diture of  the  vast  sums  which,  illegally  raised  on  the 
plea  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  disappeared 
in  the  plundering  hands  of  his  deputies. 

What  the  latter  were  compelled  to  extort  by  the 
imnatural  expedient  of  terror,  the  nation  would  have 
been  disposed  to  grant  to  the  sovereign  majesty.  That 
which  made  his  ministers  detested  would  have  rendered 
the  monarch  feared ;  for  the  abuse  of  hereditary  power 
is  less  painfully  oppressive  than  the  abuse  of  delegated 
authority.  His  presence  would  have  saved  his  ex- 
chequer thousands  had  he  been  nothing  morel  than  an 
economical  despot ;  and  even  had  he  been  loss,  the  awe 
of  his  person  would  have  preserved  a  territory  which 
was  lost  through  hatred  and  contempt  for  his  instru- 
ments. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  the  oppression  of  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who 
valued  their  own  rights,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  their  disobedience  and  defection  would  have  been 
a  call  to  all  princes  to  maintain  their  own  prerogatives 
in  the  case  of  their  neighbours.  But  jealousy  of  Spain 
got  the  better  of  political  sympathies,  and  the  first 
powers  of  Europe  arranged  themselves  more  or  less 
openly  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Although  bound  to  the  house  of  Spain  by  the  ties  of 
relationship,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  gave  it  just 
cause  for  its  charge  against  him  of  secretly  favouring 
the  rebels.  By  the  offer  of  his  mediation  he  implicitly 
acknowledged  the  partial  justice  of  their  complaints, 
and  thereby  encouraged  them  to  a  resolute  perseverance 
in  their  demands.  Under  an  emperor  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  house,  William 
of  Orange  could  scarcely  have  drawn  so  many  troops 
and  so  much  money  from  Germany.  France,  without 
openly  and  formally  breaking  the  peace,  placed  a  prince 
of  the  blood  at  the  head  of  the  Netherlandish  rebels; 
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and  it  was  with  French  gold  and  French  troops  that 
the  operations  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  conducted* 
Elizabeth  of  England,  too,  did  but  exercise  a  just  retali- 
ation and  revenge  in  protecting  the  rebels  against  their 
legitimate  sovereign;  and  although  her  meagre  and 
sparing  aid  availed  no  further  than  to  ward  oflf  utter 
ruin  from  the  repubUc,  still  even  this  was  infinitely 
valuable  at  a  moment  when  nothing  but  hope  could 
have  supported  their  exhausted  couraga  With  both 
these  powers  Philip  at  the  time  was  at  peace,  but  both 
betrayed  him.  Between  the  weak  and  the  strong 
honesty  often  ceases  to  appear  a  virtue ;  the  delicate 
ties  which  bind  equals  are  seldom  observed  toward  him 
whom  all  men  fear.  Philip  had  banished  truth  fi-om 
political  intercourse ;  he  himself  had  dissolved  all 
morality  between  kings,  and  had  made  artifice  the 
divinity  of  cabinets.  Without  once  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  preponderating  gi-eatuess,  he  had, 
throughout  life,  to  contend  with  the  jealousy  which 
it  awakened  in  others.  Europe  made  him  atone  for 
the  possible  abuses  of  a  power  of  wliich  in  fact  he 
never  had  the  full  possession. 

If  against  the  disparity  between  the  two  combatants, 
which,  at  first  sight,  is  so  astounding,  we  weigh  all  the 
incidental  circumstances  which  were  adverse  to  Spain, 
but  favourable  to  the  Netherlands,  that  which  is  super- 
natural in  this  event  will  disappear,  while  that  which 
is  extraordinary  will  still  remain  —  and  a  just  stand- 
ard will  be  furnished  by  which  to  estimate  the  real 
merit  of  these  republicans  in  working  out  their  free- 
dom.* It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  so 
accurate  a  calculation  of  the  opposing  forces  could 
have  preceded  the  undertaking  itself,  or  that,  on  enter- 
ing this  unknown  sea,  they  already  knew  the  shore  on 
which  they  would  ultimately  be  landed.  The  work  did 
not  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  its  originator  in  the 
exact   form   which  it   assumed  when  completed,  any 
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more  than  the  mind  of  Luther  foresaw  the  eternal 
separation  of  creeds  when  he  began  to  oppose  the  sale 
of  mdiilgences.  What  a  diflference  between  the  modest 
procession  of  those  suitors  in  Brussels,  who  prayed  for 
a  more  humane  treatment  as  a  favour,  and  the  dreaded 
majesty  of  a  free  state,  which  treated  with  kings  as 
equals,  and  in  less  than  a  century  disposed  of  the 
throne  of  its  former  tyrant.  The  unseen  hand  of  fate 
gave  to  the  discharged  arrow  a  higher  flight,  and  quite 
aditferent  direction  from  that  which  it  first  received 
from  the  bowstring.  In  the  womb  of  happy  Brabant 
that  liberty  had  its  birth  which,  torn  from  its  mother 
in  its  earliest  infancy,  was  to  gladden  the  so  despised 
Holland.  But  the  enterprise  must  not  be  less  thought 
of  because  its  issue  differed  from  the  first  design.  Man 
works  up,  smooths,  and  fashions  the  rough  stone  which 
the  times  bring  to  him  ;  the  moment  and  the  instant 
may  belong  to  him,  but  accident  develops  the  history 
of  the  world.  If  the  passions  which  cooperated  actively 
in  bringing  about  this  event  were  only  not  unworthy  of 
the  great  work  to  which  they  were  unconsciously  sub- 
servient —  if  only  the  powers  which  aided  in  its  accom- 
pUshment  were  intrinsically  noble,  if  only  the  single- 
actions  out  of  whose  concatenation  it  wonderfully  arose 
were  beautiful  and  great,  then  is  the  event  grand,  inter- 
esting, and  fruitful  for  us,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  won- 
der at  the  bold  offspring  of  chance,  or  rather  offer  up 
our  admiration  to  a  higher  intelligence. 

The  history  of  the  world,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  is 
consistent  with  itself,  and  simple  as  the  soul  of  man. 
Like  conditions  produce  like  phenomena.  On  the  same 
soil  where  now  the  Netherlanders  were  to  resist  their 
Spanish  tyrants,  their  forefathers,  the  Batavi  and  Belgae, 
fifteen  centuries  before,  combated  against  their  Roman 
oppressors.  Like  the  former,  submitting  reluctantly 
to  a  haughty  master,  and  misgoverned  by  rapacious 
satraps,  they  broke  off  their  chain  with  like  resolution, 
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and  tried  their  fortune  in  a  similar  unequal  combat. 
The  same  pride  of  conquest,  the  same  national  gran- 
deur,  marked  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  Boman  of  the  first ;  the  same  valour  and  dis- 
cipline distinguished  the  armies  of  both,  their  battle- 
array  inspired  the  same  terror.  There  as  here  we  see 
stratagem  in  combat  with  superior  force,  and  firmness, 
strengthened  by  unanimity,  wearying  out  a  mighty 
power  weakened  by  division;  then  as  now  private 
hatred  armed  a  whole  nation;  a  single  man  bom  for 
his  times  revealed  to  his  fellow  slaves  the  dangerous 
secret  of  their  power,  and  brought  their  mute  grief 
to  a  bloody  announcement.  "Confess,  Batavians," 
cries  Claudius  Civilis  to  his  countrymen  in  the  sacred 
grove,  "  we  are  no  longer  treated,  as  formerly,  by 
these  Romans  as  allies,  but  rather  as  slaves.  We  are 
handed  over  to  their  prefects  and  centurions,  who, 
when  satiated  with  our  plunder  and  with  our  blood, 
make  way  for  others,  who,  under  different  names,  renew 
the  same  outrages.  If  even  at  last  Rome  deigns  to 
send  us  a  legate,  he  oppresses  us  with  an  ostentatious 
and  costly  retinue,  and  with  still  more  intolerable 
.pride.  The  levies  are  again  at  hand  wliich  tear  for 
ever  children  from  their  parents,  brothers  from  broth- 
era  Now,  Batavians,  is  our  time.  Never  did  Rome 
lie  so  prostrate  as  now.  Let  not  their  names  of  legions 
terrify  you.  There  is  nothing  in  their  camps  but  old 
men  and  plunder.  Our  infantry  and  horsemen  are 
strong ;  Germany  is  allied  to  us  by  blood,  and  Gaul 
is  ready  to  tlirow  of!'  its  yoke.  Let  Syria  serve  them, 
and  Asia  and  the  East,  who  are  used  to  bow  before 
kings ;  many  still  live  wlio  were  bom  among  us  before 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  Romans.  The  gods  are  ever 
with  the  brave."  Solemn  religious  rites  liallowed  this 
conspiracy,  hke  the  League  of  the  Gueux ;  like  that, 
it  craftily  wrapped  itself  in  tlie  veil  of  submissiveness, 
in  the  majesty  of  a  great  nama     The  cohorts  of  Civilis 
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swear  allegiance  on  the  Rhine  to  Vespasian  in  Syria, 
as  the  League  did  to  Philip  IL  The  same  arena  fur- 
nished the  same  plan  of  defence,  the  same  refuge  to 
despair.  Both  confided  their  wavering  fortunes  to  a 
friendly  element ;  in  the  same  distress  Civilis  preserves 
his  island,  as  fifteen  centuries  after  him  William  of 
Orange  did  the  town  of  Leyden  —  through  an  nrtificial 
inundation.  The  valour  of  the  Batavi  disclosed  the 
impotency  of  the  world's  ruler,  as  the  noble  courage 
of  their  descendants  revealed  to  the  whole  of  Europe 
the  decay  of  Spanish  greatness.  The  same  fecundity 
of  genius  in  the  generals  of  both  times  gave  to  tlie 
war  a  similarly  obstinate  continuance,  and  nearly  as 
doubtful  an  issue;  one  diflference,  nevertheless,  dis- 
tinguishes them:  the  Bomans  and  Batavians  fought 
humanely,  for  they  did  not  fight  for  religion. 


History  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
United  Netherlands 
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lARLIEB    mSTOBT   OF    THB    KETHEBLANDS    UP   TO   THB 

SIXTEENTH    CENTUBY. 

Befobe  we  consider  the  immediate  history  of  this 
great  revolution,  it  will  be  advisable  to  go  a  few  steps 
back  into  the  ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  to 
trace  the  origin  of  that  constitution  which  we  find  it 
possessed  of  at  the  time  of  this  remarkable  change. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  people  in  the  history 
of  the  world  is  the  moment  of  its  fall ;  their  conquerors 
first  gave  them  a  political  existenca  The  extensive 
region  which  is  bounded  by  Germany  on  the  east,  on 
the  south  by  France,  on  the  north  and  northwest  by 
the  North  Sea,  and  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Netherlands,  was,  at  the  time 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Gaul,  divided  amongst 
three  principal  nations,  all  originally  of  German  de- 
scent, German  institutions,  and  German  spirit.  The 
Rhine  formed  its  boundaries.  On  the  left  of  the  river 
dwelt  the  Belgae,  on  its  right  the  Frisii,  and  the  Batavi 
on  the  island  which  its  two  arms  then  formed  with 
the    ocean.     All    these   several  nations   were   sooner 
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or  later  reduced  into  subjection  by  the  Romans, 
but  the  conquerors  themselves  give  us  the  most 
glorious  testimony  to  their  valour.  The  Belgae,  writes 
Csesar,  were  the  only  people  amongst  the  Gauls  who 
repulsed  the  invasion  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri. 
The  Batavi,  Tacitus  tells  us,  surpassed  all  the  tribes 
on  the  Rhine  in  bravery.  This  fierce  nation  paid  its 
tribute  in  soldiers,  and  was  reserved  by  its  conquerors, 
like  arrow  and  sword,  only  for  battla  The  Romans 
themselves  acknowledged  the  Batavian  horsemen  to 
be  their  best  cavalry.  Like  the  Swiss  at  this  day, 
they  formed  for  a  long  time  the  body-guard  of  the 
Roman  Emperor;  their  wild  courage  terrified  the 
Dacians,  as  they  saw  them,  in  full  armour,  swimming 
across  the  Danube.  The  Batavi  accompanied  Agricola 
in  his  expedition  against  Britain,  and  helped  him  to 
conquer  that  island.  The  Frisians  were,  of  all,  the 
last  subdued,  and  the  first  to  regain  their  liberty.  The 
morasses  among  which  they  dwelt  attracted  the  con- 
querors later,  and  enhanced  the  price  of  conquest. 
The  Roman  Drusus,  who  made  war  in  these  regions, 
had  a  canal  cut  from  the  Rhine  into  the  Flevo,  the 
present  Zuyder  Zee,  through  which  the  Roman  fleet 
penetrated  into  the  North  Sea,  and  from  thence,  en- 
tering the  mouths  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  found 
an  easy  passage  into  the  interior  of  Germany. 

Through  four  centuries  we  find  Batavian  troops  in 
the  Roman  armies,  but  after  the  time  of  Honorius 
their  name  disappears  from  history.  Presently  we 
discover  their  island  overrun  by  the  Franks,  who 
again  lost  themselves  in  the  adjoining  country  of 
Belgium.  The  Frisians  threw  oft*  the  yoke  of  their 
distant  and  powerless  rulers,  and  again  appeared  as 
a  free,  and  even  a  conquering  people,  who  governed 
themselves  by  their  own  customs  and  a  remnant  of 
Roman  laws,  and  extended  their  limits  bevond  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     Of  all  the  provinues  of  the 
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Kd;IierlaDds,  Friesland  especially  had  suffered  the  least 
from  the  irruptions  of  strange  tribes  and  foreign  cus* 
toms,  and  for  centuries  retained  traces  of  its  original 
institutions,  of  its  national  spirit  and  manners,  which 
have  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

The  epoch  of  the  immigration  of  nations  destroyed 
the  original  form  of  most  of  these  tribes ;  other  mixed 
races  arose  in  their  place,  with  other  constitutions.  In 
the  general  irruption  the  towns  and  encampments  of 
the  Bomans  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  memorials 
of  their  wise  government,  which  they  had  employed 
the  natives  to  execute.  The  neglected  dikes  once 
more  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  streams  and  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Those  wonders  of 
labour,  and  creations  of  human  skill,  the  canals,  dried 
up,  the  rivers  changed  their  course,  the  continent  and 
the  sea  confounded  their  olden  limits,  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  changed  with  its  inhabitants.  So,  too,  the 
connection  of  the  two  eras  seems  effaced,  and  with 
a  new  race  a  new  history  commences. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  which  arose  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Eoman  Gaul,  had,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  seized  all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  planted  there  the  Christian  faith.  After  an  obsti« 
nate  war  Charles  Martel  subdued  to  the  French  crown 
Friesland,  the  last  of  all  the  free  provinces,  and  by 
his  victories  paved  a  way  for  the  gospel.  Charlemagne 
united  all  these  countries,  and  formed  of  them  one 
division  of  the  mighty  empire  which  he  had  con- 
structed out  of  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy.  As 
under  his  descendants  this  vast  dominion  was  again 
torn  into  fragments,  so  the  Netherlands  became  at 
times  German,  at  others  French,  or  then  again  Lothe- 
ringian  Provinces ;  and  at  last  we  find  them  under  both 
the  names  of  Friesland  and  Lower  Lotheringia. 

With  the  Franks  the  feudal  system,  the  offspring  of 
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the  North,  also  came  into  these  lands,  and  here,  too, 
aa  in  all  other  countries,  it  degenerated.  The  more 
powerful  vassals  gradually  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown,  and  the  royal  governors  usurped 
the  countries  they  were  appointed  to  govern.  But  the 
rebellious  vassals  could  not  maintain  their  usurpa- 
tions without  the  aid  of  their  own  dependents,  whose 
assistance  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  new 
concessions.  At  the  same  time  the  Church  became 
powerful  through  pious  usurpations  and  donations,  and 
its  abbey  lands  and  episcopal  sees  acquired  an  inde- 
pendent existenca  Thus  were  the  Netherlands  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  split 
up  into  several  small  sovereignties,  whose  possessors 
did  homage  at  one  time  to  the  German  Emperor,  at 
another  to  the  kings  of  France.  By  purchase,  mar- 
riages, legacies,  and  also  by  conquest,  several  of  these 
provinces  were  often  united  under  one  suzerain,  and 
thus  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  see  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands. With  more  or  less  right  Phihp  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  had  united  as  many  ag  eleven  provinces 
under  his  authority,  and  to  these  his  son,  Charles  the 
Bold,  added  two  others,  acquired  by  force  of  arms. 
Thus  imperceptibly  a  new  state  arose  in  Europe,  which 
wanted  nothing  but  the  name  to  be  the  most  flour- 
ishing kingdom  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  These 
extensive  possessions  made  the  Dukes  of  "Burgundy 
formidable  neighbours  to  France,  and  tempted  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  devise  a  scheme  of 
conquest,  embracing  the  whole  line  of  country  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine  down  to 
Alsace.  The  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  this 
prince  justify  in  some  measure  this  bold  project.  A 
formidable  army  threatened  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Already  Switzerland  trembled  for  her  liberty;  but 
deceitful   fortune   abandoned    him    in   three    terrible 
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battles,  and  the  infatuated  hero  was  lost  in  the  m%\6e 
of  the  living  and  the  dead^ 

The  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Maria,  at  once 
the  richest  princess  and  the  unhappy  Helen  of  that 
time,  whose  wooing  brought  misery  on  her  inheritance, 
was  now  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  whole  known 
world.  Among  her  suitors  appeared  two  great  princes, 
King  Louis  XL  of  France,  for  his  son,  the  young 
Dauphin,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  IIL  The  successful  suitor  was  to 
become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe ;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  began  to 
fear  for  its  balance  of  power.  Louis,  the  more  power- 
ful of  the  two,  was  ready  to  back  his  suit  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  who  disposed 
of  the  hand  of  their  princess,  passed  by  this  dreaded 
neighbour,  and  decided  in  favour  of  Maximilian,  whose 
more  remote  territories  and  more  limited  power 
seemed  less  to  threaten  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
A  deceitful,  unfortunate  policy,  which,  through  a 
strange  dispensation  of  Heaven,  only  accelerated  the 
melancholy  fate  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent. 

To  Phihp  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Maria  and  Maxi- 
milian, a  Spanish  bride  brought  as  her  portion  that 
extensive  kingdom  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
recently  founded ;  and  Charles  of  Austria,  his  son,  was 
bom  lord  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies, 

^  A  page  who  had  seen  hun  fall  a  few  days  after  the  battle  con- 
ducted the  victors  to  the  spot,  and  saved  his  remains  from  an  ig^io- 
minions  oblivion.  His  body  was  dragged  from  out  of  a  pool,  in 
which  it  was  fast  frozen,  naked,  and  so  disfigured  with  wounds 
that  with  great  difficulty  he  was  recognised,  by  the  well-known 
deficiency  of  some  of  his  teeth,  and  by  remarkably  long  finger- 
nails. But  that,  notwithstanding  the  marks,  there  were  still 
incredulouB  people  who  doubted  his  death,  and  looked  for  his 
reappearance,  is  proved  by  the  missive  in  which  Louis  XI.  called 
upon  the  Burgundian  States  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  France.  **If,''  the  passage  runs,  *'Duke  Charles 
should  still  be  living,  you  shall  be  released  from  your  oath  to 
me.*'  —  Cominea,  t.  UL,  Preuvesdes  M4moirea,  495,  497. 
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of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
latter  country  the  commonalty  emancipated  them- 
selves much  earlier  than  in  other  feudal  states,  and 
quickly  attained  to  an  independent  political  existence. 
The  favourable  situation  of  the  country  on  the  North 
Sea  and  on  great  navigable  rivers  early  awakened  the 
spirit  of  commerce,  which  rapidly  peopled  the  towns, 
encouraged  industry  and  the  arts,  attracted  foreigners, 
and  diflFused  prosperity  and  affluence  among  them. 
However  contemptuously  the  warlike  policy  of  those 
times  looked  down  upon  every  peaceful  and  useful 
occupation,  the  rulers  of  the  country  could  not  fail 
altogether  to  perceive  the  essential  advantages  they 
derived  from  such  pursuits.  The  increasing  jiopula- 
tion  of  their  territories,  the  different  imposts  which 
they  extorted  from  natives  and  foreigners  under  tlie 
various  titles  of  tolls,  customs,  highway  rates,  escort 
money,  bridge  tolls,  market  fees,  escheats,  and  so  forth, 
were  too  valuable  considerations  to  allow  them  to 
remain  indifferent  to  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  derived.  Their  own  rapacity  made  them  pro- 
moters of  trade,  and,  as  often  happens,  barbarism  itself 
rudely  nursed  it,  until  at  last  a  healthier  policy  as- 
sumed its  place.  In  the  course  of  time  they  invited 
the  Lombard  merchants  to  settle  among  them,  and  ac- 
corded to  the  towns  some  valuable  privileges  and  an 
independent  jurisdiction,  by  which  the  latter  acquired 
uncommon  extraordinary  credit  and  influence.  The 
numerous  wars  which  the  counts  and  dukes  carried 
on  with  one  another,  or  with  their  neighbours,  made 
them  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  good-will 
of  the  towns,  who  by  their  wealth  obtained  weight 
and  consideration,  and  for  the  subsidies  which  they 
afforded  failed  not  to  extort  important  ]>rivileges  in 
return.  These  privileges  of  the  commonalties  in- 
creased as  the  Crusades,  with  their  expensive  equip- 
ment, augmented  the  necessities  of  the  nobles;  as  a 
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new  road  to  Europe  was  opened  for  the  productions  of 
the  East,  and  as  wide-spreading  luxury  created  new 
wants  to  their  princes.  Thus  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  we  find  in  these  lands  a  mixed 
form  of  government,  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  is  greatly  limited  by  the  privileges  of  the 
states ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and 
the  municipalities.  These,  under  the  name  of  States, 
assembled  as  often  as  the  wants  of  the  province  re- 
quired it.  Without  their  consent  no  new  laws  were 
vaUd,  no  war  could  be  carried  on,  and  no  taxes  levied, 
no  change  made  in  the  coinage,  and  no  foreigner  ad- 
mitted to  any  oflBce  of  government.  All  the  provinces 
enjoyed  these  privileges  in  common  ;  others  were  pecul- 
iar to  the  various  districts.  The  supreme  government 
was  hereditary,  but  the  son  did  not  enter  on  the  rights 
of  his  father  before  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  existing  constitution. 

Necessity  is  the  first  lawgiver ;  all  the  wants  which 
had  to  be  met  by  this  constitution  were  originally  of  a 
commercial  natura  Thus  the  whole  constitution  was 
founded  on  commerce,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  were 
adapted  to  its  pursuits.  The  last  clause,  wliich  ex- 
cluded foreigners  from  all  oflBces  of  trust,  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  preceding  articles.  So  complicated 
and  artificial  a  relation  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
people,  which  in  many  provinces  was  further  modified 
according  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  each,  and  frequently 
of  some  single  city,  required  for  its  maintenance  the 
liveliest  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  combined 
with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  From  a 
foreigner  neither  could  well  be  expected.  This  law, 
besides,  was  enforced  reciprocally  in  each  particular 
province ;  so  that  in  Brabant  no  Fleming,  in  Zealand 
no  Hollander,  could  hold  office;  and  it  continued  in 
force  even  after  all  these  provinces  were  united  under 
one  government 
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Above  all  others,  Brabant  enjoyed  the  highest  de- 
gree of  freedom.  Its  privileges  were  esteemed  so  val- 
uable that  many  mothers  from  the  adjacent  provinces 
removed  thither  about  the  time  of  their  accouchement, 
in  order  to  entitle  their  children  to  participate,  by  birth, 
in  all  the  immunities  of  that  favoured  country ;  just  as, 
says  Strada,  one  improves  the  plants  of  a  rude  climate 
by  removing  them  to  the  soil  of  a  milder. 

After  the  house  of  Burgundy  had  united  several 
provinces  under  its  dominion,  the  separate  provincial 
assemblies,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  independ- 
ent tribunals,  were  made  subject  to  a  supreme  court 
at  Malines,  which  incorporated  the  various  judicatures 
into  one  body,  and  decided  in  the  last  resort  all  civil 
and  criminal  appeals.  The  separate  independence  of 
the  provinces  was  thus  abolished,  and  the  supreme 
power  vested  in  the  senate  at  Malines. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  the  states  did 
not  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  embarrassment  of 
their  duchess,  who,  threatened  by  France,  was  conse- 
quently in  their  power.  Holland  and  Zealand  com- 
pelled her  to  sign  a  great  charter,  which  secured  to 
them  the  most  important  sovereign  rights.  The  people 
of  Ghent  carried  their  insolence  to  such  a  pitch  that 
thev  arbitrarily  dragged  the  favourites  of  Maria,  who 
hacf  the  misfortune  to  displease  them,  before  their  own 
tribunals,  and  beheaded  them  before  the  eyes  of  that 
princess.  During  the  short  government  of  the  Duchess 
Maria,  from  her  father*s  death  to  her  marriage,  the 
commons  obtained  powers  which  few  free  states  en- 
joyed. After  her  death  her  husband,  Maximilian, 
illegally  assumed  the  government  as  guardian  of  his 
son.  Offended  by  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  the 
estates  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  could 
only  be  brought  to  receive  him  as  a  viceroy  for  a 
stated  period,  and  under  conditions  ratified  by  oath. 

Maximilian,  after  he  became  Boman  Emperor,  ftuh 
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ded  that  he  might  safely  venture  to  violate  the  con- 
stitutioiL  He  imposed  extraordinary  taxes  on  the 
provinces,  gave  official  appointments  to  Burgundians 
and  Germans,  and  introduced  foreign  troops  into  the 
provinces.  But  the  jealousy  of  these  republicans  kept 
pace  with  the  power  of  their  regent.  As  he  entered 
Bruges  with  a  large  retinue  of  foreigners,  the  people 
flew  to  arms,  made  themselves  masters  of  his  person, 
and  placed  him  in  confinement  in  the  castle.  In  spite 
of  the  intercession  of  the  Imperial  and  Boman  courts, 
he  did  not  again  obtain  his  freedom  imtU  security  had 
been  given  to  the  people  on  all  the  disputed  pointa 

The  security  of  life  and  property  arising  from  mild 
laws,  and  an  equal  administration  of  justice,  had  en- 
couraged activity  and  industry.  In  continual  contest 
with  the  ocean  and  rapid  rivers  which  poured  their 
violence  on  the  neighbouring  lowlands,  and  whose 
force  it  was  requisite  to  break  by  embankments  and 
canals,  this  people  had  early  learned  to  observe  the  nat- 
ural objects  around  them ;  by  industry  and  persever- 
ance to  defy  an  element  of  superior  power ;  and  like 
the  Egyptian,  instructed  by  his  Nile,  to  exercise  their 
iuventive  genius  and  acuteness  in  self-defence.  The 
natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  which  favoured  agricul- 
ture and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  tended  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  population.  Their  happy  position 
on  the  sea  and  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  Germany 
and  France,  many  of  which  debouched  on  their  coasts ; 
the  numerous  artificial  canals,  which  intersected  the 
land  in  all  directions,  imparted  life  to  navigation ;  and 
the  facility  of  internal  communication  between  the 
provinces,  soon  created  and  fostered  a  commercial 
spirit  among  these  people. 

The  neighbouring  coasts,  Denmark  and  Britain,  were 
the  first  visited  by  their  vessels.  The  English  wool 
which  they  brought  back  employed  thousands  of  indus- 
kious  hands  in  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  and  as  early 
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as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  cloths  of  Flanders 
were  extensively  worn  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the 
eleventh  century  we  find  ships  of  Friesland  in  the  Belt, 
and  even  in  the  Levant.  This  enterprising  people  ven- 
tured, without  a  compass,  to  steer  under  the  North  Pole 
around  to  the  most  northerly  point  of  Russia.  From 
the  Wendish  towns  the  Netherlands  received  a  share 
in  the  Levant  trade,  which,  at  that  time,  still  passed 
from  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Russian  territories  to 
the  Baltic.  Wlien,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  this  trade 
began  to  decline,  the  Crusades  having  opened  a  new 
road  through  the  Mediterranean  for  Indian  merchandise, 
and  after  the  ItaUan  towns  had  usurped  this  lucrative 
brancli  of  commerce,  and  the  great  Hanseatic  League 
had  been  formed  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands  became 
the  most  important  emporium  between  the  north  and 
south.  As  yet  the  use  of  the  compass  was  not  general, 
and  the  merchantmen  sailed  slowly  and  laboriously 
along  the  coasts.  The  ports  on  the  Baltic  were,  dur- 
ing tlie  winter  months,  for  the  most  part  frozen  and 
inaccessible.  Ships,  therefore,  which  could  not  well 
accomplish  within  the  year  the  long  voyage  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Belt,  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  harbours  which  lay  lialf-way  between  the  twa 
With  an  immense  continent  behind  them  with  which 
navigable  streams  kept  up  their  communication,  and 
toward  the  west  and  north  open  to  tlie  ocean  by 
commodious  harbours,  this  country  appeared  to  be 
expressly  formed  for  a  place  of  resort  for  different 
nations,  and  for  a  centre  of  commerca  The  principal 
towns  of  the  Netherlands  were  established  marts. 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Britons,  Geiv 
mans,  Danes,  and  Swedes  thronged  to  them  with  the 
produce  of  every  country  in  the  world.  Competition 
ensured  cheapness ;  industry  was  stimulated  as  it  found 
a  ready  market  for  its  productions.  With  the  neces- 
sary exchange  of  money  arose  the  commerce  in  bill% 
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which  opened  a  new  and  fruitful  source  of  wealth. 
The  princes  of  the  country,  acquainted  at  last  with 
their  true  interest,  encouraged  the  merchant  by  im- 
portant immunities,  and  neglected  not  to  protect 
their  commerce  by  advantageous  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  WTien,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  several  prov- 
inces were  united  under  one  rule,  they  discontinued 
their  private  wars,  which  had  proved  so  injurious,  and 
their  separate  interests  were  now  more  intimately  con- 
nect^ by  a  common  government.  Their  commerce 
and  afBuence  prospered  in  the  lap  of  a  long  peace, 
which  the  formidable  power  of  their  princes  extorted 
from  the  neighbouring  monarchs.  The  Burgundian 
flag  was  feared  in  every  sea,  the  dignity  of  their  sov- 
ereign gave  support  to  their  undertakings,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  a  private  individual  became  the  affair  of  a 
powerful  state.  Such  vigorous  protection  soon  placed 
them  in  a  position  even  to  renounce  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  to  pursue  this  daring  enemy  through  every 
sea.  The  Hanseatic  merchants,  against  whom  the 
coasts  of  Spain  were  closed,  were  compelled  at  last, 
however  reluctantly,  to  visit  the  Flemish  fairs,  and 
purchase  their  Spanish  goods  in  the  markets  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  the  central  point  of  the  whole  com- 
merce of  Europe,  and  the  great  market  of  all  nations. 
In  the  year  1468  a  hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels 
were  counted  entering  the  harbour  of  Sluys  at  one 
time.  Besides  the  rich  factories  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  there  were  here  fifteen  trading  companies,  with 
their  counting-houses,  and  many  factories  and  mer- 
chants' families  from  every  European  country.  Here 
was  established  the  market  of  all  northern  products  for 
the  south,  and  of  all  southern  and  Levantine  products 
for  the  north.  These  passed  through  the  Sound,  and 
up  the  Rhine,  in  Hanseatic  vessels  to  Upper  Germany, 
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or  were  transported  by  land-carriage  to  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg. 

As  in  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  so  here 
also  a  licentious  luxury  followed  prosperity.  The 
seductive  example  of  Philip  the  Good  could  not  but 
accelerate  its  approach.  The  court  of  the  Burgundian 
dukes  was  the  most  voluptuous  and  magnificent  in 
Europe,  Italy  itself  not  excepted.  The  costly  dress  of 
the  higher  classes,  which  afterward  served  as  patterns 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  eventually,  with  other  Burgun- 
dian customs,  passed  over  to  the  court  of  Austria,  soon 
descended  to  the  lower  orders,  and  the  meanest  citizen 
nursed  his  person  in  velvet  and  silk.^ 

Comines,  an  author  who  travelled  through  the  Nether^ 
lands  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tells  us 
that  pride  had  already  attended  their  prosperity.  The 
pomp  and  vanity  of  dress  was  carried  by  both  sexes 
to  extravagance.  The  luxury  of  the  table  had  never 
reached  so  great  a  height  among  any  other  people. 
The  immoral  assemblage  of  both  sexes  at  bathing- 
places,  and  such  other  places  of  reunion  for  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  had  banished  all  shame  —  and  we  are 
not  here  speaking  of  the  usual  luxuriousness  of  the 
higher  ranks ;  the  females  of  the  common  class  aban* 

^  Philip  the  Good  was  too  profuse  a  prince  to  amass  treasures ; 
nevertheless  Charles  the  Bold  found  accumulated  among  his  effects 
a  greatei*  store  of  table  serviceSf  jewels,  carpets,  and  Unen  than 
three  rich  princedoms  of  that  time  together  possessed,  and  over 
and  above  all  a  treasure  of  three  hundred  thousand  doUars  in 
ready  money.  The  riches  of  this  prince,  and  of  the  Burgundian 
people,  lay  exposed  on  the  battle-fields  of  Granson,  Murten,  and 
Nancy.  Here  a  Swiss  soldier  drew  from  the  finger  of  Charles  the 
Bold  that  celebrated  diamond  which  was  long  esteemed  the  laigest 
in  Europe,  which  even  now  sparkles  in  the  crown  of  France  as  the 
second  in  size,  but  which  the  unwitting  finder  sold  for  a  florin. 
The  Swiss  exchanged  the  silver  they  found  for  tin,  and  the  gold 
for  copper,  and  tore  into  pieces  the  costly  tents  of  cloth  of  gold. 
The  value  of  the  spoil  of  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  which  was  taken 
has  been  estimated  at  three  millions.  Charles  and  his  army  had 
advanced  to  the  combat,  not  like  foes  who  purpose  battle,  but  Uka 
conquerors  who  adorn  themselves  after  victory. 
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doned  themselyes  to  such  extravagances  without  limit 
or  measure. 

But  how  much  more  cheering  to  the  philanthropist 
is  this  extravagance  than  the  miserable  frugality  of 
want,  and  the  barbarous  virtues  of  ignorance,  which  at 
that  time  oppressed  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe !  The 
Burgundian  era  shines  pleasingly  forth  from  those  dark 
ages,  like  a  lovely  spring  day  amid  the  showers  of 
February.  But  this  flourishing  condition  tempted  the 
Flemish  towns  at  last  to  their  ruin ;  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
giddy  with  liberty  and  success,  declared  war  against 
Philip  the  Good,  the  ruler  of  eleven  provinces,  which 
ended  as  unfortunately  as  it  was  presumptuously  com- 
menced. Ghent  alone  lost  many  thousand  men  in  an  en- 
gagement near  Havre,  and  was  compelled  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  victor  by  a  contribution  of  four  hundred 
thousand  gold  florins.  All  the  municipal  functionaries, 
and  two  thousand  of  the  principal  citizens,  went,  stripped 
to  their  shirts,  barefooted,  and  with  heads  uncovered,  a 
mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  duke,  and  on  their 
knees  supplicated  for  pardon.  On  this  occasion  they 
were  deprived  of  several  valuable  privileges,  an  irrepa- 
rable loss  for  their  future  commerce.  In  the  year  1482 
they  engaged  in  a  war,  with  no  better  success,  against 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of 
the  guardianship  of  his  son,  which,  in  contravention 
of  his  charter,  he  had  unjustly  assumed  In  1487  the 
town  of  Bruges  placed  the  archduke  himself  in  confine- 
ment, and  put  some  of  his  most  eminent  ministers  to 
death.  To  avenge  his  son  the  Emperor  Frederic  III. 
entered  their  territory  with  an  army,  and,  blockading 
for  ten  years  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  put  a  stop  to  their 
entire  trada  On  this  occasion  Amsterdam  and  Ant- 
werp, whose  jealousy  had  long  been  roused  by  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  Flemish  towns,  lent  him 
the  most  important  assistance.  The  Italians  began  to 
bring  their  own  silk-stuffs  to  Antwerp  for  sale,  and  the 
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Flemish  cloth-workers  likewise,  who  had  settled  in 
England,  sent  their  goods  thither ;  and  thus  the  town 
of  Bruges  lost  two  important  branches  of  trade.  The 
Hanseatic  League  had  long  been  offended  at  their  over- 
weening pride ;  and  it  now  left  them  and  removed  its 
factory  to  Antwerp.  In  the  year  1516  all  the  foreign 
merchants  left  the  town  except  only  a  few  Spaniards ; 
but  its  prosperity  faded  as  slowly  as  it  had  bloomed. 

Antwerp  received,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  trade 
which  the  luxuriousness  of  the  Flemish  towns  had 
banished;  and  under  the  government  of  Charles  V. 
Antwerp  was  the  most  stirring  and  splendid  city  in  the 
Christian  world.  A  stream  like  the  Scheldt,  whose 
broad  mouth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  shared  with 
the  North  Sea  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  could 
carry  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  under  the  walls  of 
Antwerp,  made  it  the  natural  resort  for  all  vessels 
which  visited  that  coast.  Its  free  fairs  attracted  men 
of  business  from  all  countries.^  The  industry  of  the 
nation  had,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  reached 
its  greatest  height.  The  culture  of  grain,  flax,  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  the  chase,  and  fisheries,  enriched 
the  peasant ;  arts,  manufactures,  and  trade  gave  wealth 
to  the  burghers.  Flemish  and  Brabautine  manufac- 
tures were  long  to  be  seen  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 
Their  ships  covered  the  ocean,  and  in  the  Black  Sea 
contended  with  the  Genoese  for  supremacy.  It  was 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  seaman  of  the 
Netherlands  that  he  made  sail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  never  laid  up  for  the  winter. 

When  the  new  route  ])y  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
discovered,  and  the  East  India  trade  of  Portugal  under- 
mined that  of  the  Levant,  the  Netlierlauds  did  not  feel 
the  blow  which  was  inflicted  on  the  Italian  republics. 
The  Portuguese  established  their  mart  in  Brabant,  and 

1  Two  such  fairs  lasted  forty  days,  aud  all  the  goods  sold  there 
were  duty  free. 
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the  spices  of  Calicut  were  displayed  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Autwerp.  Hither  poured  the  West  Indian 
merchandise,  with  which  the  indolent  pride  of  Spain 
repaid  the  industry  of  the  Netherlands.  The  East  In- 
dian market  attracted  the  most  celebrated  commercial 
houses  from  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Genoa;  and  the 
Fuggers  and  Welsers  from  Augsburg.  Here  the  Hansa 
towns  brought  the  wares  of  the  north,  and  here  the 
English  company  had  a  factory.  Here  art  and  nature 
seemed  to  expose  to  view  all  their  liches;  it  was  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  and  of 
the  creature. 

Their  renown  soon  diffused  itself  through  the  world. 
Even  a  company  of  Turkish  merchants,  toward  the  end 
of  this  century,  solicited  permission  to  settle  here,  and 
to  supply  the  products  of  the  East  by  way  of  Greece. 
With  the  trade  in  goods  they  held  also  the  exchange  of 
money.  Their  bills  passed  current  in  the  farthest  parts 
of  the  globe.  Antwerp,  it  is  asserted,  then  transacted 
more  extensive  and  more  important  business  in  a  single 
month  than  Venice,  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  in 
two  whole  years. 

In  the  year  1491  the  Hanseatic  League  held  its 
solemn  meetings  in  this  town,  which  had  formerly 
assembled  in  Lubeck  alone.  In  1531  the  exchange 
was  erected,  at  that  time  the  most  splendid  in  all 
Europe,  and  which  fulfilled  its  proud  inscription.  The 
town  now  reckoned  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  tide  of  human  beings,  which  incessantly  poured 
into  it,  exceeds  all  belief.  Between  two  hundred  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  were  often  seen  loading  at 
one  time  in  its  harbour ;  no  day  passed  on  which  the 
boats  entering  inwards  and  outwards  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  five  hundred ;  on  market  days  the  num- 
ber amounted  to  eight  or  nine  hundred.  Daily  more 
than  two  hundred  carriages  drove  through  its  gates; 
above  two  thousand  loaded  wagons  arrived  every  week 
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from  Germany,  France,  and  Lorraine,  vdthout  reckon- 
ing the  farmers*  carts  and  corn-vans,  which  were  seldom 
less  than  ten  thousand  in  number.  Thirty  thousand 
hands  were  employed  by  the  EngHsh  company  alone. 
The  market  dues,  tolls,  and  excise  brought  millions  to 
the  government  annually.  We  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  resources  of  the  nation  from  the  fact  that  the 
extraordinary  taxes  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to 
Charles  V.  toward  his  numerous  wars  were  computed 
at  forty  millions  of  gold  ducats. 

For  this  affluence  the  Netherlands  were  as  much 
indebted  to  their  liberty  as  to  the  natural  advantages  of 
their  country.  Uncertain  laws  and  the  despotic  sway 
of  a  rapacious  prince  would  quickly  have  blighted  all 
the  blessings  which  propitious  nature  had  so  abun- 
dantly lavished  on  them.  The  inviolable  sanctity  of 
the  laws  can  alone  secure  to  the  citizen  the  fruits 
of  his  industry,  and  inspire  him  with  that  happy 
confidence  which  is  the  soul  of  all  activity. 

The  genius  of  this  people,  developed  by  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  and  by  the  intercourse  with  so  many 
nations,  shone  in  useful  inventions;  in  the  lap  of 
abundance  and  Uberty  all  the  noble  arts  were  carefully 
cultivated  and  carried  to  perfection.  From  Italy,  to 
which  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  lately  restored  its  golden 
age,  painting,  architecture,  and  the  arts  of  carving  and 
of  engraving  on  copper,  were  transplanted  into  the 
Netherlands,  where,  in  a  new  soil,  they  flourished  vdth 
fresh  vigour.  The  Flemish  school,  a  daughter  of  the 
Italian,  soon  vied  with  its  mother  for  the  prize ;  and,  in 
common  with  it,  gave  laws  to  the  whole  of  Europe 
in  the  fine  arts.  The  manufactures  and  arts,  on  which 
the  Netherlanders  principally  founded  their  prosperity, 
and  still  partly  base  it,  require  no  particular  enumera- 
tion. The  weaving  of  tapestry,  oil  painting,  the  art  of 
painting  on  glass,  even  pocket-watches  and  sun-dials 
were,  as  Guicciardini  asserts,  originally  invented  in  the 
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Netherlanda  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  im- 
proyement  of  the  compass,  the  points  of  which  are  still 
known  by  Flemish  names.  About  the  year  1430  the 
invention  of  typography  is  ascribed  to  Laurence  Koster, 
of  Haarlem ;  and  whether  or  not  he  is  entitled  to  this 
honourable  distinction,  certain  it  is  that  the  Dutch 
were  among  the  first  to  engraft  this  useful  art  among 
them ;  and  fate  ordained  that  a  century  later  it  should 
reward  its  country  with  liberty.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  united  with  the  most  fertile  genius  for 
inventions  a  happy  talent  for  improving  the  discoveries 
of  others ;  there  are  probably  few  mechanical  arts  and 
manufactures  which  they  did  not  either  produce  or  at 
least  carry  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  UNDER  CHARLES  V. 

Up  to  this  time  these  provinces  had  formed  the 
most  enviable  state  in  Europe.  Not  one  of  the  Bur- 
gandian  dukes  had  ventured  to  indulge  a  thought  of 
overturning  the  constitution ;  it  had  remained  sacred 
even  to  the  daring  spirit  of  Charles  the  Bold,  while  he 
was  preparing  fetters  for  foreign  liberty.  All  these 
princes  grew  up  with  no  higher  hope  than  to  be  the 
heads  of  a  repubUc,  and  ijone  of  their  territories  afforded 
them  experience  of  a  higher  authority.  Besides,  these 
princes  possessed  nothing  but  what  the  Netherlands 
gave  them ;  no  armies  but  those  which  the  nation  sent 
into  the  field ;  no  riches  but  what  the  estates  granted 
to  them.  Now  all  was  changed.  The  Netherlands 
had  fallen  to  a  master  who  had  at  his  command  other 
instruments  and  other  resources,  who  could  arm  against 
them  a  foreign  power.^ 

^The  mmatural  union  of  two  such  different  nations  as  the 
Belgians  and  Spaniards  could  not  possibly  be  prosperous.  I  can- 
not  here  refrain  from  quoting  the  comparison  which  Grotius,  in 
enazgetic  language,  has  drawn  between  the  two.    '^With  the 
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Charles  V.  was  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  Spanish 
dominions ;  in  the  Netherlands  he  has  no  more  than  the 
first  citizen.     In  the  southern  portion  of  his  empire  he 

neighbouring  nations/*  says  he,  *Hh6  people  of  the  NetherlandB 
could  easily  maintain  a  good  understanding,  for  they  were  of  a 
similar  origin  with  themselves,  and  had  grown  up  in  the  same 
manner.  But  the  people  of  Spain  and  of  Uie  Netherlands  differed 
in  almost  every  respect  from  one  another,  and  therefore,  when 
they  were  brought  togetlier,  clashed  the  more  violently.  Both 
had  for  many  centuries  been  (Jintinguished  in  war,  only  the  latter 
had,  in  luxurious  repose,  becunie  disused  to  arms,  while  the 
former  had  been  inured  to  war  in  the  Italian  and  African  cam- 
paigns ;  the  desire  of  gain  niade  the  Belgians  more  inclined  to 
peace,  but  not  less  sensitive  of  offence.  ISo  people  were  more 
free  from  the  lust  of  conquest,  but  none  defended  its  own  more 
zealously.  Hence  the  numerous  towns,  closely  pressed  together 
in  a  confined  tract  of  country ;  densely  crowded  with  a  foreign 
and  native  population  ;  fortified  near  the  sea  and  the  great  rivers. 
Hence  for  eight  centuries  after  the  northern  immigration  foreign 
ai'nis  could  not  prevail  against  them.  Spain,  on  the  contrary, 
often  changed  its  masters ;  and  when  at  last  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Goths,  its  charat^ter  and  its  manners  had  suffered  more  or 
less  from  each  licw  conqueror.  Ihe  people  thus  formed  at  last 
out  of  these  several  aduiixtures  is  described  as  patient  in  labour, 
iniperturbable  in  danger,  equally  eaijer  for  riches  and  honour, 
proud  of  itself  even  to  contempt  of  others,  devout  and  grateful  to 
strangers  for  any  act  of  kindness,  but  also  revengeful,  and  of  such 
ungovernable  passions  in  victory  as  to  regard  neither  conscience 
nor  honour  in  the  case  of  an  enemy.  All  this  is  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  Belgian,  who  is  astute  but  not  insidious,  who, 
placed  midway  between  France  and  Germany,  combines  in  modera- 
tion the  faults  and  good  qualities  of  both.  He  is  not  easily  to  be 
imposed  upon,  nor  is  he  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  In  venera- 
tion for  the  Deity,  too,  he  does  not  yield  to  the  Spaniaixl ;  the 
arms  of  the  Northmen  could  not  make  him  apostatise  from  Chris- 
tianity when  ho  had  once  professed  it.  No  opinion  which  the 
Church  condemns  had,  up  to  this  time,  empoisoned  the  purity  of 
his  faith.  Nay,  his  pious  extravairance  went  so  far  that  it  l^ecame 
requisite  to  curb  by  laws  the  rapacity  of  his  clergy.  In  both  peo- 
ple loyalty  to  their  nilers  is  equally  innate,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Belgian  places  the  law  above  kings.  Of  all  the  Span- 
iards the  Castilians  require  to  be  governed  with  the  most  caution ; 
but  the  liberties  which  they  arroirate  for  themselves  they  do  not 
willingly  accord  to  others.  Hence  the  difficult  task  to  their  com- 
mon ruler,  so  to  distribute  his  attention  and  care  between  the  two 
nations  that  neither  the  preference  shown  to  the  Castilian  should 
offend  the  Belgian,  nor  the  equal  treatment  of  the  Belgian  affront 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Castiliani'* — OrotU  Annal.  Belg.  L,  1, 
4.  6,  Mq, 
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mi^t  have  learned  contempt  for  the  rights  of  individ- 
iialB ;  here  he  was  taught  to  respect  them.  The  more 
he  there  tasted  the  pleasures  of  unlimited  power,  and 
the  higher  he  raised  his  opinion  of  his  own  greatness, 
the  more  reluctant  he  must  have  felt  to  descend 
elsewhere  to  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity,  and  to 
tolerate  any  check  upon  his  arbitrary  authority.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  degree  of  virtue  to  abstain 
from  warring  against  the  power  which  imposes  a  curb 
on  our  most  cherishnd  wishes. 

The  superior  power  of  Charles  awakened  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Netherlands  that  distrust  which  always 
accompanies  inferiority.  Never  were  they  so  alive  to 
their  constitutional  rights,  never  so  jealous  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  or  more  observant  in  their  proceedings. 
Under  his  reign  we  see  the  most  violent  outbreaks  of 
republican  spirit,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  people 
carried  to  an  excess  which  nothing  but  the  increasing 
encroachments  of  the  royal  power  could  in  the  least 
justify.  A  sovereign  will  always  regard  the  freedom 
of  the  citizen  as  an  alienated  fief,  wbicli  he  is  bound  to 
recover.  To  the  citizen  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  is 
a  torrent,  which,  by  its  inundation,  threatens  to  sweep 
away  his  rights.  The  Belgians  sought  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  ocean  by  embankments,  and  against 
their  princes  by  constitutional  enactments.  The  whole 
history  of  the  world  is  a  perpetually  recurring  struggle 
b^ween  liberty  and  the  lust  of  power  and  possession  ; 
as  the  history  of  nature  is  nothing  but  the  contest  of 
the  elements  and  organic  bodies  for  space.  The  Neth- 
erlands soon  found  to  their  cost  that  they  had  become 
but  a  province  of  a  great  monarchy.  So  long  as  their 
former  masters  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  promote 
their  prosperity,  their  condition  resembled  the  tranquil 
happiness  of  a  secluded  family,  whose  head  is  its  ruler. 
Charles  V.  introduced  them  upon  the  arena  of  the 
political  world.     They  now  formed  a  member  of  that 
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gigantic  body  which  the  ambition  of  an  individual 
employed  as  his  instrument.  They  ceased  to  have 
their  own  good  for  their  aim ;  the  centre  of  their  exist- 
ence was  transported  to  the  soul  of  their  ruler.  As 
his  whole  government  was  but  one  tissue  of  plans  and 
manoeuvres  to  advance  his  power,  so  it  was,  above  all 
things,  necessary  that  he  should  be  completely  master 
of  the  various  limbs  of  his  mighty  empire  in  order  to 
move  them  effectually  and  suddenly.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  for  him  to  embarrass  himself  with  the 
tiresome  mechanism  of  their  interior  political  organi- 
sation, or  to  extend  to  their  peculiar  privil^es  the 
conscientious  respect  which  their  republican  jealousy 
demanded.  It  was  expedient  for  him  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  by  concentration  and  unity. 
The  tribunal  at  Malines  had  been  under  his  prede- 
cessor an  independent  court  of  judicature ;  he  subjected 
its  decrees  to  the  revision  of  a  royal  council,  which  he 
established  in  Brussels,  and  which  was  the  mere  organ 
of  his  wilL  He  introduced  foreigners  into  the  most 
vital  functions  of  their  constitution,  and  confided  to 
them  the  most  important  offices.  These  men,  whose 
only  support  was  the  royal  favour,  would  be  but  bad 
guardians  of  privileges  which,  moreover,  were  little 
known  to  them.  The  ever-increasing  expenses  of  his 
warlike  government  compelled  him  as  steadily  to  aug- 
ment his  resources.  In  disregard  of  their  most  sacred 
privileges  he  imposed  new  and  strange  taxes  on  the 
provinces.  To  preserve  their  olden  consideration  the 
estates  were  forced  to  grant  what  he  had  been  so 
modest  as  not  to  extort ;  the  whole  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  monarch  in  the  Netherlands  is  almost 
one  continued  list  of  imposts  demanded,  refused,  and 
finally  accorded.  Contrary  to  the  constitution,  he  in- 
troduced foreign  troops  into  their  territories,  directed 
the  recruiting  of  his  nrmies  in  the  provinces,  and 
involved  them  in  wars,  which  could  not  advance  even 
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if  they  did  not  injure  their  interest,  and  to  which  they 
had  not  given  their  consent.  He  punished  the  offences 
of  a  free  state  as  a  monarch ;  and  the  terrible  chastise- 
ment of  Ghent  announced  to  the  other  provinces  the 
great  change  which  their  constitution  had  ab-eady 
ondergona 

The  welfare  of  the  country  was  so  far  secured  as  was 
necessary  to  the  political  schemes  of  its  master;  the 
intelligent  policy  of  Charles  would  certainly  not  violate 
the  salutairy  r^men  of  the  body  whose  energies  he 
found  himself  necessitated  to  exert.  Fortunately,  the 
opposite  pursuits  of  selfish  ambition,  and  of  disinter- 
^ted  philanthropy,  often  bring  about  the  same  end; 
and  the  well-being  of  a  state,  which  a  Marcus  Aurelius 
might  propose  to  himself  as  a  rational  object  of  pursuit, 
is  occasionally  promoted  by  an  Augustus  or  a  Louis. 

Charles  V.  was  perfectly  aware  that  commerce  was 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  foundation 
of  their  commerce  was  liberty.  He  spared  its  liberty 
because  he  needed  its  strength.  Of  greater  political 
wisdom,  though  not  more  just  than  his  son,  he  adapted 
his  principles  to  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place,  and 
recalled  an  ordinance  in  Antwerp  and  in  Madrid  which 
he  would  under  other  circumstances  have  enforced  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  power.  That  which  makes  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  particularly  remarkable  in  regard 
to  the  Netherlands  is  the  great  religious  revolution 
which  occurred  under  it ;  and  which,  as  the  principal 
cause  of  the  subsequent  rebellion,  demands  a  somewhat 
circumstantial  notice.  This  it  was  that  first  brought 
arbitrary  power  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the 
constitution ;  taught  it  to  give  a  dreadful  specimen  of 
its  might;  and,  in  a  measure,  legalised  it,  while  it 
placed  republican  spirit  on  a  dangerous  eminence.  And 
as  the  latter  sank  into  anarchy  and  rebellion  monarchi- 
cal power  rose  to  the  height  of  deBpotism. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  transition  from 
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civil  liberty  to  religious  freedom.  Individuals,  as  well 
as  communities,  who,  favoured  by  a  happy  political 
constitution,  have  become  acquainted  with  the  rights 
of  man,  and  accustomed  to  examine,  if  not  also  to 
creatCi  the  law  which  is  to  govern  them ;  whose  minds 
have  been  enlightened  by  activity,  and  feelings  ex- 
panded by  the  enjoyments  of  life;  whose  natural 
courage  has  been  exalted  by  internal  security  and 
prosperity ;  such  men  will  not  easily  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  blind  domination  of  a  dull  arbitrary  creed, 
and  will  be  the  first  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its 
yoka  Another  circumstance,  however,  must  have 
greatly  tended  to  diffuse  the  new  religion  in  these 
countries.  Italy,  it  might  be  objected,  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  culture,  formerly  the  scene  of 
the  most  violent  political  factions,  where  a  burning 
climate  kindles  the  blood  with  tlie  wildest  passions  — 
Italy,  among  all  the  European  countries,  remained  the 
freest  from  this  change.  But  to  a  romantic  people, 
whom  a  warm  and  lovely  sky,  a  luxurious,  ever  young 
and  ever  smiling  nature,  and  the  multifarious  witcheries 
of  art,  rendered  keenly  susceptible  of  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment, that  form  of  religion  must  naturally  have  been 
better  adapted,  which  ])y  its  splendid  pomp  captivates 
the  senses,  by  its  mysterious  enigmas  opens  an  un- 
bounded range  to  the  fancy  ;  and  which,  through  the 
most  picturesque  forms,  labours  to  insinuate  important 
doctrines  into  the  soul.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  people 
whom  the  ordinary  employments  of  civil  hfe  have 
drawn  down  to  an  uiipoetical  reality,  who  live  more  in 
])lain  notions  than  in  images,  and  who  cultivate  their 
common  sense  at  the  expense  of  their  imagination  — 
to  such  a  people  that  (Teed  will  be^t  recommend  itself 
which  dreads  not  investigation,  which  lays  less  stress 
on  mysticism  than  on  morals,  and  which  is  rather  to  be 
understood  than  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  meditation.  In 
few  words,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  will,  on  the 
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whole,  be  fcmnd  more  adapted  to  a  nation  of  artists, 
the  Protestant  more  fitted  to  a  nation  of  merchants. 

On  this  supposition  the  new  doctrines  which  Lather 
dififdsed  in  (Germany,  and  Calvin  in  Switzerland,  must 
have  found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
first  seeds  of  it  were  sown  in  the  Netherlands  by  the 
Protestant  merchants,  who  assembled  at  Amsterdam 
and  Antwerp.  The  Grerman  and  Swiss  troops,  which 
Charles  introduced  into  these  countries,  and  the  crowd 
of  French,  Oerman,  and  English  fugitives  who,  under 
the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  Flanders,  sought  to 
escape  the  sword  of  persecution  which  threatened  them 
at  home,  promoted  their  diffusion.  A  great  portion  of 
the  Belgian  nobility  studied  at  that  time,  at  Geneva, 
as  the  University  of  Louvain  was  not  yet  in  repute,  and 
tiiat  of  Douai  not  yet  founded.  The  new  tenets  pub- 
licly taught  there  were  transplanted  by  the  students  to 
their  various  countries.  In  an  isolated  people  these 
first  germs  might  easily  have  been  crushed ;  but  in  the 
market  towns  of  Holland  and  Brabant,  the  resort  of  so 
many  different  nations,  their  first  growth  would  escape 
the  notice  of  government,  and  be  accelerated  under  the 
veil  of  obscurity.  A  difference  in  opinion  might  easily 
spring  up  and  gain  ground  amongst  those  who  already 
were  divided  in  national  character,  in  manners,  customs, 
and  laws.  Moreover,  in  a  country  where  industry  was 
the  most  lauded  virtue,  mendicity  the  most  abhorred 
vice,  a  slothful  body  of  men,  like  that  of  the  monks, 
must  have  been  an  object  of  long  and  deep  aversion. 
Hence,  the  new  religion,  which  opposed  these  orders, 
derived  an  immense  advantage  from  having  the  popu- 
lar opinion  on  its  side.  Occasional  pamphlets,  full  of 
bitterness  and  satire,  to  which  the  newly  discovered  art 
of  printing  secured  a  rapid  circulation,  and  several 
bands  of  strolling  orators,  called  Rederiker,  who  at  that 
time  made  the  circuit  of  the  provinces,  ridiculing  in 
theatrical  representations  or  songs  the  abuses  of  their 
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times,  contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  respect  for 
the  Romish  Church,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  dogmas. 

The  first  conquests  of  this  doctrine  were  astonish- 
ingly rapid.  The  number  of  those  who  in  a  short  time 
avowed  themselves  its  adherents,  especially  in  the 
northern  provinces,  was  prodigious ;  but  among  these 
the  foreigners  far  outnumbered  the  natives.  Charles 
v.,  who,  in  this  hostile  array  of  religious  tenets,  had 
taken  the  side  which  a  despot  could  not  fail  to  take» 
opposed  to  the  increasing  torrent  of  innovation  the 
most  effectual  remedies.  Unhappily  for  the  reformed 
religion,  political  justice  was  on  the  side  of  its  perse- 
cutor. The  dam  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  had 
repelled  human  understanding  from  truth  was  too  sud- 
denly torn  away  for  the  outbreaking  torrent  not  to 
overflow  its  appointed  channel.  The  reviving  spirit  of 
liberty  and  of  inquiry,  which  ought  to  have  remained 
within  the  limits  of  religious  questions,  began  also  to 
examine  into  the  rights  of  kings.  While  in  the  com- 
mencement iron  fetters  were  justly  broken  off,  a  desire 
was  eventually  shown  to  rend  asunder  the  most  legiti- 
mate and  most  indispensable  of  ties.  Even  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  were  now  circulated  everywhere, 
while  they  imparted  light  and  nurture  to  the  sincere 
inquirer  after  truth,  were  the  source  also  whence  an 
eccentric  fanaticism  contrived  to  extort  the  virulent 
poison.  The  good  cause  had  been  compelled  to  choose 
the  evil  road  of  rebellion,  and  the  result  was  what  in  such 
cases  it  ever  will  be  so  long  as  men  remain  men.  The 
bad  cause,  too,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
good  but  the  employment  of  illegal  means,  emboldened 
by  this  slight  point  of  connection,  appeared  in  the  same 
company,  and  was  mistaken  for  it.  Luther  had  written 
against  the  invocation  of  saints  ;  every  audacious  varlet 
who  broke  into  the  churches  and  cloisters,  and  plun- 
dered the  altars,  called   himself   Lutheran.     Faction, 
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rapine,  fanaticism,  licentiousness  robed  themselves  in 
kds  colours ;  the  most  enormous  offenders,  when  brought 
before  the  judges,  avowed  themselves  his  followers. 
The  Beformation  had  drawn  down  the  Roman  prelate 
to  a  level  with  fallible  humanity;  an  insane  band, 
stimulated  by  hunger  and  want,  sought  to  annihilate 
all  distinction  of  ranka  It  was  natural  that  a  doctrine, 
which  to  the  state  showed  itself  only  in  its  most 
unfavourable  aspect,  should  not  have  been  able  to 
reconcile  a  monarch  who  had  already  so  many  reasons 
to  extirpate  it ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
employed  against  it  the  arms  it  had  itself  forced  upon 
him. 

Charles  must  already  have  looked  upon  himself  as 
absolute  in  the  Netherlands  since  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  extend  to  these  countries  the  religious 
Uberty  which  he  had  accorded  to  Germany.  While, 
compelled  by  the  effectual  resistance  of  the  Grerman 
princes,  he  assured  to  the  former  country  a  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  new  reUgion,  in  the  latter  he  published 
the  most  cruel  edicts  for  its  repression.  By  these  the 
reading  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  all  open  or 
secret  meetings  to  which  reUgion  gave  its  name  in 
ever  so  slight  a  degree ;  all  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  home  or  at  the  table,  were  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties.  In  every  province  special  courts  of 
judicature  were  established  to  watch  over  the  execu- 
tion of  the  edicts.  Whoever  held  these  erroneous 
opinions  was  to  forfeit  his  office  without  regard  to 
lus  rank.  Whoever  should  be  convicted  of  diffusing 
heretical  doctrines,  or  even  of  simply  attending  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  Reformers,  was  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  executed  by 
the  sword,  if  a  female,  buried  ahve.  Backsliding 
heretics  were  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Not 
even  the  recantation  of  the  offender  could  annul  these 
appalling  sentencea  Whoever  abjured  his  errors  gained 
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nothing  by  his  apostacy  but  at  farthest  a  milder  kind 
of  death. 

The  fiefs  of  the  condemned  were  also  confiscated, 
contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  which  per- 
mitted the  heir  to  redeem  them  for  a  trifling  fine ;  and 
in  defiance  of  an  express  and  valuable  privilege  of 
the  citizens  of  Holland,  by  which  they  were  not  to 
be  tried  out  of  their  province,  culprits  were  conveyed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  native  judicature,  and  con- 
demned by  foreign  tribunals.  Thus  did  religion  guide 
the  hand  of  despotism  to  attack  with  its  sacred  weapon, 
and  without  danger  or  opposition,  the  liberties  which 
were  inviolable  to  the  secular  arm. 

Charles  V.,  emboldened  by  the  fortunate  progress 
of  his  arms  in  Germany,  thought  that  he  might  now 
venture  on  everything,  and  seriously  meditated  the 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the  Nether- 
lands. But  the  terror  of  its  very  name  alone  reduced 
commerce  in  Antwerp  to  a  standstill.  The  principal 
foreign  merchants  prepared  to  quit  the  city.  All 
buying  and  selling  ceased,  the  value  of  houses  fell, 
the  employment  of  artisans  stopped.  Money  disap- 
peared from  the  hands  of  the  citizen.  The  ruin  of 
that  flourishing  commercial  city  was  inevitable  had 
not  Charles  V.  listened  to  the  representations  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  and  abandoned  this  perilous  re- 
solve. The  tribunal,  therefore,  was  ordered  not  to 
interfere  with  the  foreign  merchants,  and  the  title  of 
Inquisitor  was  changed  unto  the  milder  appellation 
of  Spiritual  Judge.  But  in  the  other  provinces  that 
tribunal  proceeded  to  rage  with  the  inhuman  despotism 
which  has  ever  been  peculiar  to  it.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  fifty  thousand 
persons  perished  by  the  hand  uf  the  executioner  for 
religion  alone. 

When  we  glance  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  this 
monarch  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what 
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it  was  that  kept  the  rebellion  within  bounds  during 
his  reign,  which  broke  out  with  so  much  violence 
under  his  successor.  A  closer  investigation  will  clear 
up  this  seeming  anomaly.  Charles's  dreaded  supremacy 
in  Europe  had  raised  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands 
to  a  height  which  it  had  never  before  attained.  The 
majesty  bf  his  name  opened  all  harbours,  cleared  all 
seaB  for  their  vessels,  and  obtained  for  them  the  most 
favourable  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
Through  him,  in  particular,  they  destroyed  the  do- 
miuion  of  the  Hansa  towns  in  the  Baltic.  Through 
him,  also,  the  New  World,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
which  now  shared  with  them  a  common  ruler,  were, 
in  a  measure,  to  be  considered  as  provinces  of  their 
own  country,  and  opened  new  channels  for  their  com- 
merce. He  had,  moreover,  united  the  remaining  six 
provinces  with  the  hereditary  states  of  Burgundy,  and 
thus  given  to  them  an  extent  and  political  importance 
which  placed  them  by  the  side  of  the  first  kingdoms 
of  Europe.^ 

By  all  this  he  flattered  the  national  pride  of  this 
people.  Moreover,  by  the  incorporation  of  Guelders, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  Groningen  \\dth  these  prov- 
inces, he  put  an  end  to  the  private  wars  which  had 
80  long  disturbed  their  commerce ;  an  unbroken  inter* 

1  He  had,  too,  at  one  time  the  inteDtion  of  raiRing  it  to  a  king- 
dom ;  but  the  essential  points  of  difference  between  the  provinces, 
which  extended  from  constitution  and  manners  to  measures  and 
weights,  soon  made  him  abandon  this  design.  More  important 
was  the  service  which  he  designed  them  in  the  Burgundian  treaty, 
which  settled  its  relation  to  the  German  empire.  According  to 
this  treaty  the  seventeen  provinces  were  to  contribute  to  the 
common  wants  of  the  German  empire  twice  as  much  as  an  electoral 
prince ;  in  case  of  a  Turkish  war  three  times  as  much  ;  in  return 
for  which,  however,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  powerful  protection 
of  this  en\pire,  and  not  to  be  injured  in  any  of  their  various 
privileges.  The  revolution,  which  under  Charles's  son  altered  the 
politicail  constitution  of  tiie  provinces,  again  aimuUed  this  com- 
pact, which,  on  account  of  the  trifling  advantage  that  it  conferred, 
deeenres  no  further  notice 
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nal  peace  now  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of 
their  industry.  Charles  was  therefore  a  benefactor 
of  this  peopla  At  the  same  time,  the  splendour  of 
his  victories  dazzled  their  eyes;  the  glory  of  their 
sovereign,  which  was  reflected  upon  them  also,  had 
bribed  their  republican  vigilance;  while  the  awe- 
inspiring  halo  of  invincibiUty  which  encircled  the 
conqueror  of  Grermany,  France,  Italy,  and  Africa 
terrified  the  factious.  And  then,  who  knows  not  on 
how  much  may  venture  the  man,  be  he  a  private 
individual  or  a  prince,  who  has  succeeded  in  en- 
chaining the  admiration  of  his  fellow  creatures !  His 
repeated  personal  visits  to  these  lands,  which  he, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  visited  as  often  as 
ten  different  times,  kept  the  disaflfected  within  bounds ; 
the  constant  exercise  of  severe  and  prompt  justice 
maintained  the  awe  of  the  royal  power.  Finally, 
Charles  was  born  in  the  Netherlands,  and  loved  the 
nation  in  whose  lap  he  had  grown  up.  Their  manners 
pleased  him,  the  simplicity  of  their  character  and 
social  intercourse  form^  for  him  a  pleasing  recreation 
from  the  severe  Spanish  gravity.  He  spoke  their 
language,  and  followed  their  customs  in  his  private 
lifa  The  burdensome  ceremonies  which  form  the 
unnatural  barriers  between  king  and  people  were 
banished  from  Brussels.  No  jealous  foreigner  debarred 
natives  from  access  to  their  prince ;  their  way  to  him 
was  through  their  own  countrymen,  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted his  person.  He  spoke  much  and  courteously 
with  them ;  his  deportment  was  engaging,  his  discourse 
obhgiug.  These  simple  artifices  won  for  him  their  love, 
and  while  his  armies  trod  down  their  cornfields,  while 
his  rapacious  imposts  diminished  their  property,  while 
his  governors  oppressed,  his  executioners  slaughtered, 
he  secured  their  hearts  by  a  friendly  demeanour. 

Gladly  would  Charles  have  seen  this  affection   of 
the  nation  for  himself  descend  upon  his  son.     On  this 
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aocoant  be  sent  for  him  in  his  youth  from  Spain,  and 
showed  him  in  Brussels  to  his  future  subjects.  On 
the  solemn  day  of  his  abdication  he  recommended  to 
him  these  lands  as  the  richest  jewel  in  his  crown, 
and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  respect  their  laws  and 
privil^es. 

Philip  IL  was  in  all  the  direct  opposite  of  his  father. 
As  ambitious  as  Charles,  but  with  less  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  the  rights  of  man,  he  had  formed  to  him- 
self a  notion  of  royal  authority  which  regarded  men 
as  simply  the  servile  instruments  of  despotic  will,  and 
was  outraged  by  every  symptom  of  liberty.  Born  in 
Spain,  and  educated  under  the  iron  discipline  of  the 
monks,  he  demanded  of  others  the  same  gloomy  for- 
mality and  reserve  as  marked  his  own  character.  The 
cheeiful  merriment  of  his  Flemish  subjects  was  as 
uncongenial  to  his  disposition  and  temper  as  their 
privileges  were  offensive  to  his  imperious  will.  He 
spoke  no  other  language  but  the  Spanish,  endured 
none  but  Spaniards  about  his  person,  and  obstinately 
adhered  to  all  their  customs.  In  vain  did  the  loyal 
ingenuity  of  the  Flemish  towns  through  which  he 
passed  vie  with  each  other  in  solemnising  his  arrival 
with  costly  festivities.^  PhiUp's  eye  remained  dark; 
all  the  profusion  of  magnificence,  all  the  loud  and 
hearty  effusions  of  the  sincerest  joy  could  not  win 
from  him  one  approving  smile. 

Charles  entirely  missed  his  aim  by  presenting  his 
son  to  the  Flemings.  They  might  eventually  have 
endured  his  yoke  with  less  impatience  if  he  had  never 
set  his  foot  in  their  land.  But  his  look  forewarned 
them  what  they  had  to  expect ;  his  entry  into  Brus- 
sels lost  him  all  hearts.  The  emperor's  gracious  affa- 
biUty  with  his  people  only  served  to  throw  a  darker 
shade  on  the  haughty  gravity  of  his  son.     They  read 

^  The  town  of  Antwerp  alone  expended  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  gold  florins. 
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in  his  countenance  the  destructive  purpose  against 
their  liberties  which,  even  then,  he  already  revolved 
in  his  breast.  Forewarned  to  find  in  him  a  tyrant, 
they  were  forearmed  to  resist  him. 

The  throne  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  first  which 
Charles  V.  abdicated.  Before  a  solemn  convention  in 
Brussels  he  absolved  the  States-General  of  their  oath, 
and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  King  Philip,  his 
son.  "  If  my  death,"  addressing  the  latter,  as  he  con- 
cluded, "  had  placed  you  in  possession  of  these  coun- 
tries, even  in  that  case  so  valuable  a  bequest  would 
have  given  me  great  claims  on  your  gratitude.  But 
now  that  of  my  free  will  I  transfer  them  to  you,  now 
that  I  die  in  order  to  hasten  your  enjoyment  of  them, 
I  only  require  of  you  to  pay  to  the  people  the  in- 
creased obligation  which  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
my  dignity  lays  upon  you.  Other  princes  esteem  it 
a  peculiar  felicity  to  bequeath  to  their  children  the 
crown  which  death  is  already  ravishing  from  them. 
This  happiness  I  am  anxious  to  enjoy  during  my  life. 
I  wish  to  be  a  spectator  of  your  reign.  Few  will  fol- 
low my  example,  as  few  have  preceded  me  in  it.  But 
this  my  deed  will  be  praised  if  your  future  life  should 
justify  my  expectations,  if  you  continue  to  be  guided 
by  that  wisdom  which  you  have  hitherto  evinced,  if 
you  remain  inviolably  attached  to  the  pure  faith  which 
is  the  main  pillar  of  your  throne.  One  thing  more  I 
have  to  add:  may  Heaven  grant  you  also  a  son,  to 
whom  you  may  transmit  your  power  by  choice,  and 
not  by  necessity." 

After  the  emperor  had  concluded  his  address  Philip 
kneeled  down  before  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  re- 
ceived his  paternal  blessing.  His  eyes  for  the  last 
time  were  moistened  with  a  tear.  All  present  wept. 
It  was  an  hour  never  to  be  forgotten. 

This  affecting  farce  was  soon  followed  by  another. 
Philip  received  the  homage  of   the  assembled  states 
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He  took  the  oath  administered  in  the  following  words : 
"  I,  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Prince  of  Spain,  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  eta,  do  vow  and  swear  that  I  will  be 
a  good  and  jnst  lord  in  these  countries,  counties,  and 
duchies,  etc.;  that  I  will  well  and  truly  hold,  and 
cause  to  be  held,  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  all  the 
nobles,  to^ns,  commons,  and  subjects  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  them  by  my  predecessors,  and  also  the 
customs,  usages,  and  rights  which  they  now  have  and 
enjoy,  jointly  and  severally,  and,  moreover,  that  I  will 
do  all  that  by  law  and  right  pertains  to  a  good  and 
just  prince  and  lord,  so  help  me  God  and  all  his 
saints." 

The  alarm  which  the  arbitrary  government  of  the 
emperor  had  inspired,  and  the  distrust  of  his  son,  are 
already  visible  in  the  formula  of  this  oath,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  far  more  guarded  and  explicit  terms  than 
that  which  had  been  administered  to  Charles  V.  him- 
self and  all  the  dukes  in  Burgundy.  Philip,  for  in- 
stance, was  compelled  to  swear  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  customs  and  usages,  what  before  his  time  had 
never  been  required.  In  the  oath  which  the  states 
took  to  him  no  other  obedience  was  promised  than 
such  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  privileges  of  the 
country.  His  ofl&cers  then  were  only  to  reckon  on 
submission  and  support  so  long  as  they  legally  dis- 
charged the  duties  entrusted  to  them.  Lastly,  in  this 
oath  of  allegiance,  Philip  is  simply  styled  the  natural, 
the  hereditary  prince,  and  not,  as  the  emperor  had 
desired,  sovereign  or  lord;  proof  enough  how  little 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of 
the  new  sovereign. 

PHILIP   IL,  RULER   OF   THE   NETHERLANDS. 

Philip  IT.  received  the  lordship  of  the  Netherlands 
in  the-  brightest  period  of  their  prosperity.     He  was 
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the  first  of  their  princes  who  united  them  all  under 
his  authority.  They  now  consisted  of  seventeen  prov- 
inces ;  the  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxembouig^ 
and  Guelders,  the  seven  counties  of  Artois,  Hainault, 
Flanders,  Namur,  Ziitphen,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  the 
margravate  of  Antwerp,  and  the  five  lordships  of 
Friesland,  Mechlin  (Malines),  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and 
Groningen,  which,  collectively,  formed  a  great  and 
powerful  state,  able  to  contend  with  monarchiea 
Higher  than  it  then  stood  their  commerce  could  not 
rise.  The  sources  of  their  wealth  were  above  the 
earth's  surface,  but  they  were  more  valuable  and  in- 
exhaustible and  richer  than  all  the  mines  in  Amer- 
ica. These  seventeen  provinces  which,  taken  together, 
scarcely  comprised  the  fifth  part  of  Italy,  and  do  not 
extend  beyond  three  hundred  Flemish  miles,  yielded 
an  annual  revenue  to  their  lord  not  much  inferior  to 
that  which  Britain  formerly  paid  to  its  kings  before 
the  latter  had  annexed  so  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
domains  to  their  crown.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
cities,  alive  with  industry  and  pleasure,  many  of  them 
fortified  by  their  natural  position  and  secure  without 
bulwarks  or  walls ;  six  thousand  three  hundred  market 
towns  of  a  larger  size;  smaller  villages,  farms,  and 
castles  innumerable,  imparted  to  this  territory  the 
aspect  of  one  unbroken,  flourishing  landscape.  The 
nation  had  now  reached  the  meridian  of  its  splendour; 
industry  and  abundance  had  exalted  the  genius  of  the 
citizen,  enlightened  his  ideas,  ennobled  his  affections ; 
every  flower  of  the  intellect  had  opened  with  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  country.  A  happy  tem- 
perament under  a  severe  climate  cooled  the  ardour  of 
their  blood,  and  moderated  the  rage  of  their  passions ; 
equanimity,  moderation,  and  enduring  patience,  the 
gifts  of  a  northern  clime ;  integrity,  justice,  and  faith, 
the  necessary  virtues  of  their  profession ;  and  the 
delightful  fruits  of  liberty,  truth,  benevolence,  and  a 
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patriotic  pride  were  blended  in  their  character,  with 
a  alight  admixture  of  human  frailtiea  No  people  on 
earth  was  more  easily  governed  bj  a  prudent  prince, 
and  none  with  more  difficulty  bj  a  charlatan  or  a 
tyrant.  Nowhere  was  the  popular  voice  so  infallible 
a  test  of  good  government  as  hera  True  statesman- 
ship could  be  tried  in  no  nobler  school,  and  a  sickly 
art^cial  policy  had  none  worse  to  fear. 

A  state  constituted  like  this  could  act  and  endure 
with  gigantic  energy  whenever  pressing  emergencies 
called  forth  its  powers  and  a  skilful  and  provident 
administration  elicited  its  resources.  Charles  V.  be- 
queathed to  his  successor  an  authority  in  these  prov- 
inces little  inferior  to  that  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  prerogative  of  the  crown  had  gained  a  visible 
ascendency  over  the  republican  spirit,  and  that  compli- 
cated machine  could  now  be  set  in  motion,  almost  as 
certainly  and  rapidly  as  the  most  absolutely  governed 
nation.  The  numerous  nobility,  formerly  so  powerful, 
cheerfully  accompanied  their  sovereign  in  his  wars,  or, 
on  the  civil  changes  of  the  state,  courted  the  approving 
smile  of  royalty.  The  crafty  policy  of  the  crown  had 
created  a  new  and  imaginary  good,  of  which  it  was 
the  exclusive  dispenser.  New  passions  and  new  ideas 
of  happiness  supplanted  at  last  the  rude  simplicity  of 
republican  virtue.  Pride  gave  place  to  vanity,  true 
liberty  to  titles  of  honour,  a  needy  independence  to  a 
luxurious  servitude.  To  oppress  of  to  plunder  their 
native  land  as  the  absolute  satraps  of  an  absolute  lord 
was  a  more  powerful  allurement  for  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  great,  than  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  to  share  with  the  monarch  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  supreme  power.  A  large  portion,  moreover,  of 
the  nobility  were  deeply  sunk  in  poverty  and  debt. 
Charles  V.  had  crippled  all  the  most  dangerous  vassals 
of  the  crown  by  expensive  embassies  to  foreign  courts, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  honorary  distinctiona 
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Thus,  William  of  Orange  was  despatched  to  German; 
with  the  imperial  crown,  and  Count  Egmont  to  coii 
elude  the  marriage  contract  between  Philip  and  Queei 
Mary.  Both  also  afterward  accompanied  the  Duke  c 
Alva  to  France  to  negotiate  the  peace  between  the  tw 
crowns,  and  the  new  alliance  of  their  sovereign  wit] 
Madame  ElizabetL  The  expenses  of  these  journey 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  florins,  towar< 
which  the  king  did  not  contribute  a  single  penn} 
When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  appointed  general 
issimo  in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  he  wa 
obliged  to  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  hi 
office.  When  foreign  ambassadors  or  princes  cam- 
to  Brussels  it  was  made  incumbent  on  the  nobles  t< 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  king,  who  himself  alway 
dined  alone,  and  never  kept  open  tabla  Spanish  polic; 
had  devised  a  still  more  ingenious  contrivance  grad 
ually  to  impoverish  the  richest  families  of  the  land 
Every  year  one  of  the  Cawtilian  nobles  made  hi 
appearance  in  Brussels,  where  he  displayed  a  lavisl 
magnificenca  In  Brussels  it  was  accounted  an  indeli 
ble  disgrace  to  be  distanced  by  a  stranger  in  sucl 
munificenca  All  vied  to  surpass  him,  and  exhaustec 
their  fortunes  in  this  costly  emulation,  while  th( 
Spaniard  made  a  timely  retreat  to  his  native  country 
and  by  the  frugality  of  four  years  repaired  the  extrav 
agance  of  one  year.  It  was  the  foible  of  the  Nether 
landish  nobility  to  contest  with  every  stranger  the 
credit  of  superior  wealth,  and  of  this  weakness  th< 
government  studiously  availed  itself.  Certainly  the« 
arts  did  not  in  the  sequel  produce  the  exact  result  thai 
had  been  calculated  on ;  for  these  pecuniary  burdens 
only  made  the  nobility  the  more  disposed  for  innova^ 
tion,  since  he  who  has  lost  all  can  only  be  a  gainer  ir 
the  general  ruin. 

The  Roman  Church  had  ever  been  a  main  support 
of  the  royal  power,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  it 
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should  be  so.  Its  golden  time  was  the  bondage  of  the 
human  intellect,  and,  like  royalty,  it  bad  gained  by 
the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  men.  Civil  oppression 
made  religion  more  necessary  and  more  dear ;  submis- 
sion to  tyrannical  power  prepares  the  mind  for  a  blind, 
convenient  faith,  and  the  hierarchy  repaid  with  usury 
the  services  of  despotisno.  In  the  provinces  the  bish- 
ops and  prelates  were  zealous  supporters  of  royalty, 
and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  to 
the  temporal  advancement  of  the  Church  and  the  polit> 
ical  interests  of  the  sovereign. 

Numerous  and  brave  garrisons  also  held  the  cities  in 
awe,  which  were  at  the  same  time  divided  by  religious 
squabbles  and  factions,  and  consequently  deprived  of 
their  strongest  support  —  union  among  themselves. 
How  little,  therefore,  did  it  require  to  ensure  this  pre- 
ponderance of  Philip's  power,  and  how  fatal  must  have 
been  the  folly  by  which  it  was  lost. 

But  Philip's  authority  in  these  provinces,  however 
great,  did  not  surpass  the  influence  which  the  Spanish 
monarchy  at  that  time  enjoyed  throughout  Europe. 
N^o  state  ventured  to  enter  the  arena  of  contest  with  it. 
France,  its  most  dangerous  neighbour,  weakened  by  a 
destructive  war,  and  still  more  by  internal  factions,  which 
boldly  raised  their  heads  during  the  feeble  government 
of  a  child,  was  advancing  rapidly  to  that  unhappy 
condition  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  made  it 
a  theatre  of  the  most  enormous  crimes  and  the  most 
fearful  calamities.  In  England  Elizabeth  could  with 
diflBculty  protect  her  still  tottering  throne  against  the 
furious  storms  of  faction,  and  her  new  church  estab- 
lishment against  the  insidious  arts  of  the  Bomanists. 
That  country  still  awaited  her  mighty  call  before  it  could 
emerge  from  a  humble  obscurity,  and  had  not  yet  been 
awakened  by  the  faulty  policy  of  her  rival  to  that 
vigour  and  energy  with  which  it  finally  overthrew 
him.      The  imperial  family  of  Germany  was  imited 
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with  that  of  Spain  by  the  double  ties  of  blood  and 
political  interest;  and  the  victorious  progress  of  Soli- 
man  drew  its  attention  more  to  the  east  than  to  the 
west  of  Europe.  Gratitude  and  fear  secured  to  Philip 
the  Italian  princes,  and  his  creatures  ruled  the  Con- 
clave. The  monarchies  of  the  North  still  lay  in  bar- 
barous darkness  and  obscurity,  or  only  just  b^an  to 
acquire  form  and  strength,  and  were  as  yet  unrecog- 
nised in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  The  most 
skilful  generals,  numerous  armies  accustomed  to  vio- 
tory,  a  formidable  marine,  and  the  golden  tribute  from 
the  West  Indies,  which  now  first  began  to  come  in 
regularly  and  certainly  —  what  terrible  instruments 
were  these  in  the  firm  and  steady  hand  of  a  talented 
prince !  Under  such  auspicious  stars  did  King  Philip 
commence  his  reign. 

Before  we  see  him  act  we  must  first  look  hastily 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  we  shall  there 
find  a  key  to  his  political  lifa  Joy  and  benevolence 
were  wholly  wanting  in  the  composition  of  his  char- 
acter. His  temperament,  and  the  gloomy  years  of  his 
early  childhood,  denied  him  the  former;  the  latter 
could  not  be  imparted  to  him  by  men  who  had  re- 
nounced the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  of  the  social 
ties.  Two  ideas,  his  own  self  and  what  was  above  that 
self,  engrossed  his  narrow  and  contmcted  mind.  Ego- 
tism and  religion  were  the  contents  and  the  title-page 
of  the  history  of  his  whole  life.  He  was  a  king  and  a 
Christian,  and  was  bad  in  both  characters;  he  never 
was  a  man  among  men,  because  he  never  condescended 
but  only  ascended.  His  belief  was  dark  and  cruel; 
for  his  divinity  was  a  being  of  terror,  from  whom  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  but  everything  to  fear.  To  the 
ordinary  man  the  divinity  appears  as  a  comforter,  as  a 
Saviour ;  before  his  mind  it  was  set  up  as  an  image  of 
fear,  a  painful,  humiliating  clieck  to  his  human  omnipo- 
tence.    His  veneration  for  this  being  was  so  much  the 
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more  profound  and  deeply  rooted  the  less  it  extended 
to  other  objects.  He  trembled  servilely  before  God 
because  God  was  the  only  being  before  whom  he  had 
to  trembla  Charles  V.  was  zealous  for  religion  be- 
cause religion  promoted  his  objects.  Philip  was  so 
because  he  had  real  faith  in  it.  The  former  let  loose 
the  fire  and  the  sword  upon  thousands  for  the  sake  of 
a  dogma,  while  he  himself,  in  the  person  of  the  Pope, 
his  captive,  derided  the  very  doctrine  for  which  he 
liad  sacrificed  so  much  human  blood.  It  was  only  with 
repugnance  and  scruples  of  conscience  that  Philip 
resolved  on  the  most  just  war  against  the  Pope,  and 
resigned  all  the  fruits  of  his  victory  as  a  penitent  male- 
factor surrenders  his  booty.  The  emperor  was  cruel 
from  calculation,  his  son  from  impulse.  The  first 
possessed  a  strong  and  enUghtened  spirit,  and  was, 
perhaps,  so  much  the  worse  as  a  man ;  the  second  was 
narrow-minded  and  weak,  but  the  more  upright. 

Both,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  might  have 
been  better  men  than  they  actually  were,  and  still,  on 
the  whole,  have  acted  on  the  very  same  principles. 
What  we  lay  to  the  charge  of  personal  character  of 
an  individual  is  very  often  the  infirmity,  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  universal  human  nature.  A  monarchy 
so  great  and  so  powerful  was  too  great  a  trial  for 
human  pride,  and  too  mighty  a  charge  for  human 
power.  To  combine  universal  happiness  with  the 
highest  liberty  of  the  individual  is  the  sole  prerogative 
of  infinite  intelligence,  which  difiuses  itself  omni- 
presently  over  alL  But  what  resource  has  man  when 
placed  in  the  position  of  omnipotence  ?  Man  can 
only  aid  his  circumscribed  powers  by  classification; 
like  the  naturalist,  he  establishes  certain  marks  and 
rules  by  which  .to  facilitate  his  own  feeble  survey  of 
the  whole,  to  which  all  individuals  must  confornL 
All  this  is  accomplished  for  him  by  religion.  She 
finds  hope  and  fear  planted  in  every  human  breast; 
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by  maklDg  herself  mistress  of  these  emotions,  asd 
directiDg  their  affections  to  a  single  object,  she  vir- 
tually transforms  millions  of  independent  beings  into 
one  uniform  abstract.  The  endless  diversity  of  the 
human  will  no  longer  embarrasses  its  ruler  —  now 
there  exists  one  universal  good,  one  universal  evil, 
which  he  can  bring  forward  or  withdraw  at  pleasure, 
and  which  works  in  unison  with  himself  even  when 
absent.  Now  a  boundary  is  establislied  before  which 
liberty  must  halt ;  a  venerable,  hallowed  line,  toward 
which  all  the  various  conflicting  inclinations  of  the 
will  must  finally  converge.  The  common  aim  of 
despotism  and  of  priestcraft  is  uniformity,  and  uni- 
formity is  a  necessary  expedient  of  human  poverty 
and  imperfection.  Philip  became  a  greater  despot 
than  his  father  because  his  mind  was  more  contracted, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  was  forced  to  adhere  the  more 
scrupulously  to  general  rules  the  less  capable  he  was 
of  descending  to  special  and  individual  exceptions. 
What  conclusion  could  we  draw  from  these  principles 
but  that  Philip  II.  could  not  possibly  have  any  higher 
object  of  his  solicitude  than  uniformity,  both  in  relig- 
ion and  in  laws,  because  without  these  he  could  not 
reign? 

And  yet  he  would  have  shown  more  mildness  and 
forbearance  in  his  government  if  he  had  entered  upon 
it  earlier.  In  the  judgment  which  is  usually  formed 
of  this  prince  one  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  history  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  which,  however,  in  all  fairness,  ought  to  be 
duly  weighed.  Philip  counted  nearly  thirty  years 
when  he  ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  and  the  early 
maturity  of  his  understanding  had  anticipated  the 
period  of  his  majority.  A  mind  like  his,  conscious 
of  its  powers,  and  only  too  early  acquainted  with  his 
high  expectations,  could  not  brook  the  yoke  of  childish 
subjection  in  which  he  stood  ^  the  superior  genius  of 
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the  father,  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  autocrat, 
must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  self-satisfied  pride 
of  such  a  son.  The  share  which  the  former  allowed 
him  in  the  government  of  the  empire  was  just  impor- 
tant enough  to  disengage  his  mind  from  petty  passions 
and  to  confirm  the  austere  gravity  of  his  character, 
but  also  meagre  enough  to  kindle  a  fiercer  longing 
for  unlimited  power.  When  he  actually  became 
possessed  of  uncontrolled  authority  it  had  lost  the 
charm  of  novelty.  The  sweet  intoxication  of  a 
young  monarch  in  the  sudden  and  early  possession  of 
supreme  power ;  that  joyous  tumult  of  emotions  wliich 
opens  the  soul  to  every  softer  sentiment,  and  to  which 
humanity  has  owed  so  many  of  the  most  valuable 
and  the  most  prized  of  its  institutions;  this  pleasing 
moment  had  for  him  long  passed  by,  or  had  never 
existed.  His  character  was  already  hardened  when 
fortune  put  him  to  this  severe  test,  and  his  settled 
principles  withstood  the  collision  of  occasional  emotion. 
He  had  had  time,  during  fifteen  years,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  change ;  and  instead  of  youthful  dallying 
^th  the  external  symbols  of  his  new  station,  or  of 
losing  the  morning  of  his  government  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  an  idle  vanity,  he  remained  composed  and 
serious  enough  to  enter  at  once  on  the  full  possession 
of  his  power  so  as  to  revenge  himself  through  the 
most  extensive  employment  of  it  for  its  having  been 
so  long  withheld  from  him. 

THE  TRIBTTNAL  OF  THE   INQTTISITIOK. 

Philip  11.  no  sooner  saw  himself,  through  the  peace 
of  Chateau-Cambray,  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his 
immense  territory  than  he  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  the  great  work  of  purifying  religion,  and  verified 
the  fears  of  his  Netherlandish  subjects.  The  ordi- 
Mnoes  which  his  father  had  caused  to  be  promulgated 
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against  heretics  were  renewed  in  all  their  rigour,  and 
terrible  tribunals,  to  whom  nothing  but  the  name 
of  inquisition  was  wanting,  were  appointed  to  watch 
over  their  execution.  But  his  plan  appeared  to  him 
scarcely  more  than .  half-fulfilled  so  long  as  he  could 
not  transplant  into  these  countries  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition in  its  'perfect  form  —  a  design  in  which  the 
emperor  had  already  suffered  shipwreck. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  is  an  institution  of  a  new 
and  peculiar  kind,  which  finds  no  prototype  in  the 
whole  course  of  time,  and  admits  of  comparison  with 
no  ecclesiastical  or  civil  tribunal.  Inquisition  had 
existed  from  the  time  when  reason  meddled  with  what 
is  holy,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  skepti- 
cism and  innovation  ;  but  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  after  some  examples  of  apostasy 
had  alarmed  the  hierarchy,  that  Innocent  IIL  fir^ 
erected  for  it  a  peculiar  tribunal,  and  separated,  in  an 
unnatural  manner,  ecclesiastical  superintendence  and 
instruction  from  its  judicial  and  retributive  ofl&ce.  In 
order  to  be  the  more  sure  that  no  human  sensibilities 
or  natural  tenderness  should  thwart  the  stern  sever- 
ity of  its  statutes,  he  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  and  secular  clergy,  who,  by  the  ties  of  civil 
hfe,  were  still  too  much  attaclied  to  humanity  for  his 
purpose,  and  consigned  it  to  those  of  the  monks,  a 
half-denaturalised  race  of  beings  who  had  abjured  the 
sacred  feelings  of  nature,  and  were  the  servile  tools 
of  the  Roman  See.  The  Inquisition  was  received  in 
Grermany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France ;  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  sat  as  judge  in  the  terrible  court,  which 
passed  sentence  on  the  Templars.  A  few  states  suc- 
ceeded either  in  totally  excluding  or  else  in  subjecting 
it  to  civil  authority.  The  Netherlands  had  remained 
free  from  it  until  the  government  of  Charles  V. ;  their 
bishops  exercised  the  spiritual  censorship,  and  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  reference  was  made  to  foreign  oooits 
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of  inquisition;  by  the  French   provinces  to   that   of 
Paris,  by  the  Germans  to  that  of  Cologne. 

But  the  Inquisition  which  we  are  here  speaking  of 
came  from  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  of  a  different 
origin  and  form.     The  last  Moorish  throne  in  Granada 
had  fallen  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  false  faith 
of  the  Saracens  had  finally  succumbed  before  the  for- 
tunes of  Christianity.     But  the  gospel  was  still  new, 
and  but  imperfectly  established  in  this  youngest  of 
Christian  kingdoms,  and  in  the  confused  mixture  of 
heterogeneous   laws   and   manners   the   reUgions  had 
become  mixed.     It  is  true  the  sword  of  persecution 
had  driven  many  thousand  families  to  Africa,  but  a 
far  larger  portion,  detained  by  the  love  of  climate  and 
home,  purchased  remission  from  this  dreadful  necessity 
hy  a  show  of  conversion,  and  continued  at  Christian 
altars,  to  serve  Mohammed  and  Moses.     So  long  as 
prayers  were  offered  toward  Mecca,  Granada  was  not 
subdued ;  so  long  as  the  new  Christian,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  house,  became  again  a  Jew  or  a  Moslem, 
he  was  as  little  secured  to  the  throne  as  to  the  liomish 
See.    It  was  no  longer  deemed  sufficient  to  compel  a 
perverse  people  to  adopt  the  exterior  forms  of  a  new 
faith,  or  to  wed  it  to  the  victorious   church  by  the 
weak  bands  of  ceremonials;  the  object  now  was  to 
extirpate  the  roots  of  an  old  religion,  and  to  subdue 
an  obstinate  bias  which,  by  the  slow  operation  of  cen- 
turies, had  been  implanted  in  their  manners,  their  lan- 
guage, and  their  laws,  and  by  the  enduring  influence 
of  a  paternal  soil  and  sky  was  still  maintained  in  its 
full  extent  and  vigour. 

If  the  Church  wished  to  triumph  completely  over 
the  opposing  worship,  and  to  secure  her  new  conquest 
beyond  all  chance  of  relapse,  it  was  indispensable  that 
she  should  undermine  the  foundation  itself  on  which 
the  old  religion  was  built.  It  was  necessary  to  break 
to  pieces  the  entire  form  of  moral  character  to  which 
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it  was  80  closely  and  intimately  attached.  It  wai 
requisite  to  loosen  its  secret  roots  from  the  hold  the; 
had  taken  in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  soul;  t 
extinguish  all  traces  of  it,  both  in  domestic  life  an< 
in  the  civil  world ;  to  cause  all  recollection  of  it  t* 
perish;  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  very  suscepti 
bility  for  its  impressions.  Countiy  and  family,  con 
science  and  honour,  the  sacred  feelings  of  society  ani 
of  nature,  are  ever  the  first  and  immediate  ties  t 
which  religion  attaches  itself;  from  these  it  derive 
while  it  imparts  strength.  This  connection  was  noT 
to  be  dissolved;  the  old  religion  was  violently  to  b 
dissevered  from  the  holy  feelings  of  nature,  even  a 
the  expense  of  the  sanctity  itself  of  these  emotioni 
Thus  arose  that  Inquisition  which,  to  distinguish  i 
from  the  more  humane  tribunals  of  the  same  name 
we  usually  call  the  Spanish.  Its  founder  was  Cardina 
Ximenes,  a  Dominican  monk.  Torquemada  was  th 
first  who  Ascended  its  bloody  throne,  who  establishes 
its  statutes,  and  for  ever  cursed  his  order  with  thi 
bequest.  Sworn  to  the  degradation  of  the  undei 
standing  and  the  murder  of  intellect,  the  instrument 
it  employed  were  terror  and  infamy.  Every  evil  pafl 
sion  was  in  its  pay ;  its  snare  was  set  in  every  joy  o 
life.  Solitude  itself  was  not  safe  from  it;  the  fea 
of  its  onmipresence  fettered  the  freedom  of  the  soul  h 
its  inmost  and  deepest  recesses.  It  prostrated  all  tb 
instincts  of  human  nature  before  it  yielded  all  the  tie 
which  otherwise  man  held  most  sacred.  A  heretic  for 
feited  all  claims  upon  his  race ;  the  most  trivial  infidel 
ity  to  his  mother  church  divested  him  of  the  rights  o 
his  nature.  A  modest  doubt  in  the  infallibility  of  tb 
Pope  met  with  the  punishment  of  parricide  and  tb 
infamy  of  sodomy ;  its  sentences  resembled  the  fright 
ful  corruption  of  the  plague,  which  turns  the  moe 
healthy  body  into  rapid  putrefaction.  Even  the  inani 
mate  things  belonging  to  a  heretic  were  accursed,     N' 
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destiny  could  snatch  the  victim  of  the  Inquisition  from 
its  sentenca  Its  decrees  were  carried  in  force  on 
corpses  and  on  pictures,  and  the  grave  itself  was 
DO  asylum  from  its  tremendous  arm.  The  presumptu- 
ous arrogance  of  its  decrees  could  only  be  surpassed 
by  the  inhumanity  which  executed  them.  By  coup- 
ling the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible,  and  by  amusing 
the  eye  with  the  strangeness  of  its  processions,  it 
weakened  compassion  by  the  gratification  of  another 
feeling;  it  drowned  sympathy  in  derision  and  con- 
tempt The  delinquent  was  conducted  with  solemn 
pomp  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  blood-red  flag  was 
displayed  before  him,  the  universal  clang  of  all  the 
bells  accompanied  the  procession.  First  came  the 
priests,  in  the  robes  of  the  Mass  and  singing  a  sacred 
bymn;  next  followed  the  condemned  sinner,  clothed 
in  a  yellow  vest,  covered  with  figures  of  black  devils. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  paper  cap,  surmounted  by  a 
human  figure,  around  which  played  lambent  flames 
of  fire,  and  ghastly  demons  flitted.  The  image  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  was  carried  before,  but  turned  away 
from  the  eternally  condemned  sinner,  for  whom  salva- 
tion was  no  longer  available  His  mortal  body  be- 
longed to  the  material  fire,  his  immortal  soul  to  the 
James  of  helL  A  gag  closed  his  mouth,  and  prevented 
him  from  alleviating  his  pain  by  lamentations,  from 
awakening  compassion  by  his  affecting  tale,  and  from 
divulging  the  secrets  of  the  hply  tribunal.  He  was 
followed  by  the  clergy  in  festive  robes,  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  nobility ;  the  fathers  who  bad  been  his 
judges  closed  the  awful  procession.  It  seemed  like 
a  solemn  funeral  procession,  but  on  looking  for  the 
corpse  on  its  way  to  the  grave,  behold !  it  was  a  living 
body  whose  groans  are  now  to  afl'ord  sucli  shuddering 
entertainment  to  the  people.  The  executions  were 
generally  held  on  the  high  festivals,  for  which  a  num- 
ber of  such  unfortunate  sufiferers  were  reserved  in  the 
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prisons  of  the  holy  house,  in  order  to  enhance  the  le- 
joicing  by  the  multitude  of  the  victims,  and  on  these 
occasions  the  king  himself  was  usually  present.  H( 
sat  with  uncovered  head,  on  a  lower  chair  than  tha 
of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  to  whom,  on  such  occa^ons 
he  yielded  precedence ;  who,  then,  would  not  trembi 
before  a  tribunal  at  which  majesty  must  humble  itself 

The  great  revolution  in  the  Church  accomplished  b; 
Luther  and  Calvin  renewed  the  causes  to  which  thi 
tribunal  owed  its  first  origin ;  and  that  which,  at  it 
commencement,  was  invented  to  clear  the  petty  king 
dom  of  Granada  from  the  feeble  remnant  of  Saracen 
and  Jews  was  now  required  for  the  whole  of  Christen 
dom.  All  the  Inquisitions  in  Portugal,  Italy,  Gei 
many,  and  France  adopted  the  form  of  the  Spanish 
it  followed  Europeans  to  the  Indies,  and  establishec 
in  Goa  a  fearful  tribunal,  whose  inhuman  proceeding, 
make  us  shudder  even  at  the  bare  recital.  Whereve 
it  planted  its  foot  devastation  followed ;  but  in  no  par 
of  the  world  did  it  rage  so  violently  as  in  Spain.  Th( 
victims  are  forgotten  whom  it  immolated ;  the  humai 
race  renews  itself,  and  the  lands,  too,  flourish  agaii 
which  it  has  devastated  and  depopulated  by  its  fury 
but  centuries  will  elapse  before  its  traces  disappeai 
from  the  Spanish  character.  A  generous  and  enlight 
ened  nation  has  been  stopped  by  it  on  its  road  to  per- 
fection ;  it  has  banished  genius  from  a  region  where  il 
was  indigenous,  and  a.  stillness  like  that  which  hang: 
over  the  giave  has  been  left  in  the  mind  of  a  peopk 
who,  beyond  most  others  of  our  world,  were  framed 
for  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

Tlie  first  Inquisitor  in  Brabant  was  appointed  by 
Charles  V.  in  the  year  1522.  Some  priests  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  coadjutors ;  but  he  himself  was  a 
layman.  After  the  death  of  Adrian  VI.,  his  successor, 
Clement  VI L,  appointed  three  Inquisitors  for  all  the 
Netherlands ;  and  Paul  III.  again  reduced  them  to  two. 
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which  number  continued  until  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles.  In  the  year  1530,  with  the  aid  and 
approbation  of  the  states,  the  edicts  against  heretics 
were  promulgated,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  all 
that  followed,  and  in  which,  also,  express  mention  is 
made  of  the  Inquisition.  In  the  year  1550,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  increase  of  sects,  Charles  V.  was 
under  the  necessity  of  reviving  and  enforcing  these 
edicts,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  town  of 
Antwerp  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  obtained  an  exemption  from  its  jurisdiction.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  country,  was  more 
humane  than  in  Spain,  and  as  yet  had  never  been 
administered  by  a  foreigner,  much  less  by  a  Dominican. 
The  edicts  which  were  known  to  everybody  served  it 
as  the  rule  of  its  decisiona  On  this  very  account 
it  was  less  obnoxious;  because,  however  severe  its 
senteDce,  it  did  not  appear  a  tool  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  it  did  not,  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  veil  itself 
in  secrecy. 

Philip,  however,  was  desirous  of  introducing  the 
latter  tribunal  into  the  Netherlands,  since  it  appeared 
to  him  the  instrument  best  adapted  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  this  people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  despotic 
government.  He  began,  therefore,  by  increasing  the 
rigour  of  the  religious  ordinances  of  his  father;  by 
gradually  extending  the  power  of  the  inquisitors; 
by  making  the  proceedings  more  arbitrary,  and  more 
independent  of  the  civil  jurisdiction.  The  tribunal 
soon  wanted  little  more  than  the  name  and  the  Do- 
minicans to  resemble  in  every  point  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  Bare  suspicion  was  enough  to  snatch  a 
citizen  from  the  bosom  of  public  tranquillity,  and  from 
his  domestic  circle ;  and  the  weakest  evidence  was  a 
sufiScient  justification  for  the  use  of  the  rack.  Who- 
ey^  fell  into  its  abyss  returned  no  more  to  the  world. 
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All  the  benefits  of  the  laws  ceased  for  him;  tli 
mateinal  care  of  justice  no  longer  noticed  him  ;  beyon 
the  pale  of  his  former  world  malice  and  stupidit 
judged  him  according  to  laws  which  were  never  ii 
tended  for  man.  The  delinquent  never  knew  h 
accuser,  and  very  seldom  his  crime,  —  a  flagitiou 
devilish  artifice  which  constrained  the  unhappy  victii 
to  guess  at  his  error,  and  in  the  deUrium  of  the  rac! 
or  in  the  weariness  of  a  long  living  interment,  t 
acknowledge  transgressions  which,  perhaps,  had  nev( 
been  committed,  or  at  least  had  never  come  to  tl 
knowledge  of  his  judges.  The  goods  of  the  coi 
demned  were  confiscated,  and  the  informer  encourage 
by  letters  of  grace  and  rewards.  No  privilege,  r 
civil  jurisdiction  was  valid  against  the  holy  powe: 
the  secular  arm  lost  for  ever  all  whom  that  power  hfi 
once  touched.  Its  only  share  in  the  judicial  duties  i 
the  latter  was  to  execute  its  sentences  with  hutnb! 
submissiveness.  Tlie  consequences  of  such  an  ii 
stitution  were,  of  necessity,  unnatural  and  horrible 
the  whole  temporal  happiness,  the  life  itself,  of  a 
innocent  man  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  worthlei 
fellow.  Every  secret  enemy,  every  envious  perso: 
had  now  the  perilous  temptation  of  an  unseen  an 
unfailing  revenge.  The  security  of  property,  tl 
sincerity  of  intercourse  were  gone ;  all  the  ties  i 
interest  were  dissolved ;  all  of  blood  and  of  affectio 
were  irreparably  broken.  An  infectious  distrust  ei 
veuomeil  social  life;  the  dreaded  presence  of  a  sp 
terrified  the  eye  from  seeing,  and  choked  the  voice  i 
tlie  midst  of  utterance.  No  one  believed  in  the  63 
istence  of  an  honest  man,  or  passed  for  one  himsel 
Good  name,  the  ties  of  country,  brotherhood,  eve 
oaths,  and  all  that  man  holds  sacred,  were  fallen  i 
estimation.  Such  was  the  destiny  to  which  a  gret 
and  flourishing  commercial  town  was  subjected,  whei 
one    hundred    thousand    industrious    men   had   bee 
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brought  together  hj  the  single  tie  of  mutual  coufi- 
dence,  —  every  one  indispensable  to  his  neighbour,  yet 
every  one  distrusted  and  distrustful,  —  all  attracted 
by  the  spirit  of  gain,  and  repelled  from  each  other  by 
fear,  —  oil  the  props  of  society  torn  away,  where  social 
union  was  the  basis  of  all  life  and  all  existenca 

OTHMt   ENCROACHMENTS    ON  THE  CONSTITUTION   OF  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

No  wonder  if  so  unnatural  a  tribunsd,  which  had 
proved  intolerable  even  to  the  more  submissive  spirit 
of  the  Spaniard,  drove  a  free  state  to  rebellion.     But 
the  terror  which  it  inspired    was   increased   by  the 
Spanish  troops,  which,  even  after  the  restoration  of 
peace,  were  kept  in  the  country,  and,  in  violation  of 
the  constitution,  garrisoned  border  towns.     Charles  V. 
had  been   forgiven  for   this   introduction    of   foreign 
troops  so  long  as  the  necessity  of  it  was  evident,  and 
his  good  intentions  were  less   distrusted.     But   now 
men  saw  in  these  troops  only  the  alarming  preparations 
of  oppression  and  the  instruments  of  *a  detested  hier- 
archy.     Moreover,   a   considerable   body    of   cavalry, 
composed  of  natives,  and  fully  adequate  for  the  pro- 
t^tion  of  the  country,  made  these  foreigners  super- 
fluous.    The  licentiousness  and  rapacity,  too,  of   the 
Spaniards,  whose  pay   was  long  in  ariear,  and  who 
indemnified  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens, 
completed  the  exasperation  of  the  people,  and  drove 
the  lower  orders  to  despair.     Subsequently,  when  the 
general   murmur   induced   the    government   to    move 
them  from  the  frontiers  and  transport  them  into  the 
islands  of   Zealand,  where   ships    were   prepared   for 
their  deportation,  their  excesses  were  carried  to  such 
a  pitch  that  the  inhabitants  left  off  working  at  the 
embankments,  and  preferred  to  abandon  their  native 
country  to  the  fury  of  the  sea  rather  than  to  submit 
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any  longer  to  the  wanton  brutality  of  these  lawless 
bands. 

Philip,  indeed,  would  have  wished  to  retain  these 
Spaniards  in  the  country,  in  order  by  their  presence  to 
give  weight  to  his  edicts,  and  to  support  the  innova- 
tions which  he  had  resolved  to  make  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Netherlands.  He  regarded  them  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  submission  of  the  nation,  and  as 
a  chain  by  which  he  held  it  captiva  Accordingly,  he 
left  no  expedient  untried  to  evade  the  persevering 
importunity  of  the  states,  who  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  these  troops ;  and  for  this  end  he  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  chicanery  and  persuasion.  At  one 
time  he  pretended  to  dread  a  sudden  invasion  by 
France,  although,  torn  by  furious  factions,  that  country 
could  scarce  support  itself  against  a  damestic  enemy ; 
at  another  time  they  were,  he  said,  to  receive  his  son, 
Don  Carlos,  on  the  frontiers;  whom,  however,  he 
never  intended  should  leave  Castile.  Their  mainte- 
nance should  not  be  a  burden  to  the  nation ;  he  him- 
self would  disburse  all  their  expenses  from  his  private 
purse.  In  order  to  detain  them  with  the  more  ap- 
pearance of  reason  he  purposely  kept  back  from  them 
their  aiTcars  of  pay;  for  otherwise  he  would  assur- 
edly have  preferred  them  to  the  troops  of  the  country, 
whose  demands  he  fully  satisfied.  To  lull  the  fears 
of  the  nation,  and  to  appease  the  general  discontent, 
he  offered  the  chief  command  of  these  troops  to  the 
two  favourites  of  the  people,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Count  Egmont.  Both,  however,  declined  his  offer, 
with  the  noble-minded  declaration  that  they  could 
never  make  up  their  minds  to  serve  contrarj'  to  the 
laws  of  the  country.  The  more  desire  the  king  showed 
to  have  his  Spaniards  in  the  country  the  more  obsti- 
nately the  states  insisted  on  their  removal  In  the 
following  Diet  at  Ghent  he  was  compelled,  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  courtiers,  to  listen  to  republican  truth. 
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"Why  are  foreign  hands  needed  for  our  defence?"* 
demanded  the  Syndic  of  Ghent.     <<  Is  it  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  should  consider  us  too  stupid,  or  too 
cowardly,  to  protect  ourselves  ?     Why  have  we  made 
peace  if  the  burdens  of  war  are  still  to  oppress  us  ? 
In  war  necessity  enforced  endurance;  in  peace  our 
patience  is  exhausted  by  its  burdens.     Or  shall  we  be 
able  to  keep  in  order  these  licentious  bands  which 
thine  own  presence  could  not  restrain  ?     Here,  Cam- 
bay  and  Antwerp  cry  for  redress;  there,  Thionville 
and  Marienburg  Ue  waste ;  and,  surely,  thou  hast  not 
bestowed  upon  us  peace  that  our  cities  should  become 
deserts,  as  they'  necessarily  must  if  thou  freest  them 
not  from  these  destroyers  ?     Perhaps  thou  art  anxious 
to  guard  against  surprise  from  our  neighbours  ?     This 
precaution  is  wise ;  but  the  report  of  their  preparations 
will  long  outrun  their  hostilities.     Why  incur  a  heavy 
expense  to  engage  foreigners  who  will  not  care  for  a 
country  which  they  must   leave   to-morrow  ?      Hast 
thou  not  still  at  thy  command  the  same  brave  Nether- 
landers  to  whom  thy  father  entrusted  the  republic  in 
&r  more  troubled  times  ?     Why  shouldest  thou  now 
doubt  their  loyalty,  which,  to  thy  ancestors,  they  have 
preserved  for  so  many  centuries  inviolate  ?     Will  not 
they  be  sufl&cient  to  sustain  the  war  long  enough  to 
give  time  to  thy  confederates  to  join  their  bauners, 
or  to  thyself  to  send  succour  from  the  neighbouring 
country?"     This  language  was  too  new  to  the  king, 
and  its  truth  too  obvious  for  him  to  be  able  at  once 
to  reply  to  it.      "  I,  also,  am  a  foreigner,"  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  "  and  they  would  like,  I  suppose,  to  expel 
me   from  the  country ! "     At  the  same  time  he  de- 
scended from  the  throne,  and  left  the  assembly ;  but 
the  speaker  was  pardoned  for  his  boldness.     Two  days 
afterward  he  sent  a  message  to  the  states  that  if  he 
had   been  apprised  earlier  that  these  troops  were  a 
burden  to  them  he  would  have  immediately  made 
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preparation  to  remove  them  with  himself  to  Spai 
Now  it  was  too  late,  for  they  would  not  depart  unpai< 
hut  he  pledged  them  his  most  sacred  promise  th 
they  should  not  be  oppressed  with  this  burden  mo 
than  four  months.  Nevertheless,  the  troops  remain* 
in  this  country  eighteen  months  instead  of  four ;  ai 
would  not,  perhaps,  even  then  have  left  it  so  soon 
che  exigencies  of  the  state  had  not  made  their  presen 
indispensable  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

The  illegal  appointment  of  foreigners  to  the  mc 
important  offices  of  the  country  afforded  further  occ 
sion  of  complaint  against  the  government  Of  all  tl 
privileges  of  the  provinces  none  was  so  obnoxious 
the  Spaniards  as  that  which  excluded  strangers  fro 
office,  and  none  they  had  so  zealously  sought  to  abi 
gate.  Italy,  the  two  Indies,  and  all  the  provinces 
this  vast  Empire,  were  indeed  open  to  their  rapad 
and  ambition;  but  from  the  richest  of  them  all  i 
inexorable  fundamental  law  excluded  them.  Th< 
artfully  persuaded  their  sovereign  that  his  power 
these  countries  would  never  be  firmly  established 
long  as  he  could  not  employ  foreigners  as  his  instr 
ments.  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  a  Burgundian  by  birt 
had  already  been  illegally  forced  upon  the  Fleming 
and  now  the  Count  of  Feria,  a  Castilian,  was  to  recei* 
a  seat  and  voice  in  the  council  of  stata  But  it 
attempt  met  with  a  bolder  resistance  than  the  kinj 
flatterers  had  led  him  to  expect,  and  his  despotic  oi 
nipoteuce  was  this  time  wrecked  by  the  politic  measur 
of  William  of  Orange  and  the  firmness  of  the  states. 

WILLIAM   OF   ORANGE   AND   COUNT  EGMONT. 

By  siK^li  measures  did  Pliilip  usher  in  his  gover 
ment  of  the  Netlierlands,  and  such  were  the  grievanc 
of  the  nation  wlien  lie  was  preparing,  to  leave  thei 
He  had  long  been  impatient  to  quit  a  country  where  1 
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was  a  stranger^  where  there  was  so  much  that  opposed 
his  secret  wishes,  and  where  his  despotic  mind  found 
sach  undaunted  monitors  to  remind  him  of  the  laws  of 
freedom.  The  peace  with  France  at  last  rendered  a 
longer  stay  unnecessary;  the  armaments  of  Soliman 
required  his  presence  in  the  south,  and  the  Spaniards 
also  began  to  miss  their  long-absent  king.  The  choice 
of  a  supreme  Stadtholder  for  the  Netherlands  was  the 
principal  matter  which  still  detained  him.  Emanuel 
Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  filled  this  place  since  the 
resignation  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  which,  how- 
ever, 80  long  as  the  king  himself  was  present,  conferred 
more  honour  than  real  influenca  His  absence  would 
nmke  it  the  most  important  office  in  the  monarchy, 
and  the  most  splendid  aim  for  the  ambition  of  a  subject. 
It  had  now  become  vacant  through  the  departure  of 
the  duke,  whom  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambray  had 
restored,  to  his  dominiona  The  almost  unlimited  power 
with  which  the  supreme  Stadtholder  would  be  entrusted, 
the  capacity  and  experience  which  so  extensive  and 
delicate  an  appointment  required,  but,  especially,  the 
daring  designs  which  the  government  had  in  contem- 
plation against  the  freedom  of  the  country',  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  would  devolve  on  him,  necessarily 
embarrassed  the  choice.  The  law,  which  excluded  all 
foreigners  from  office,  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  supreme  Stadtholder.  As  he  could  not  be  at  the 
same  time  a  native  of  all  the  provinces,  it  was  allow- 
able for  him  not  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them ;  for 
the  jealousy  of  the  man  of  Brabant  would  concede  no 
greater  right  to  a  Fleming,  whose  home  was  half  a  mile 
from  his  frontier,  than  to  a  Sicilian,  who  lived  in  another 
soil  and  under  a  different  sky.  But  here  the  interests 
of  the  crown  itself  seemed  to  favour  the  appointment 
of  a  native.  A  Brabanter,  for  instance,  who  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  his  countrymen  if  he  were  a 
traitor  would  have  half  accomplished  his  treason  before 
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a  foreign  governor  could  have  overcome  the  mistrust 
with  which  his  most  insignificant  measures  would  be 
watched.  If  the  government  should  succeed  in  carry- 
ing through  its  designs  in  one  province,  the  opposition 
of  the  rest  would  then  be  a  temerity,  which  it  would 
be  justified  in  punishing  in  the  severest  manner.  In 
the  common  whole  which  the  provinces  now  formed 
their  individual  constitutions  were,  in  a  measure,  de- 
stroyed ;  the  obedience  of  one  would  be  a  law  for  all, 
and  the  privilege,  which  one  knew  not  how  to  preserve, 
was  lost  for  the  rest. 

Among  the  Flemish  nobles  who  could  lay  claim  to 
the  Chief  Stadtholdership,  the  expectations  and  wishes 
of  the  nation  were  divided  between  Count  Egmont  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  were  alike  qualified  for  this 
high  dignity  by  illustrious  birth  and  personal  merits, 
and  by  an  equal  share  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Their  high  rank  placed  them  both  near  to  the  throne, 
and  if  the  choice  of  the  monarch  was  to  rest  on  the 
worthiest,  it  must  necessarily  fall  upon  one  of  these 
two.  As,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  both  names,  the  reader  cannot 
be  too  early  made  acquainted  with  their  characters. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  descended  from 
the  princely  Grermau  house  of  Nassau,  which  had 
already  flourished  eight  centuries,  had  long  disputed 
the  preeminence  with  Austria,  and  had  given  one 
emperor  to  Germany.  Besides  several  extensive  do- 
mains in  the  Netherlands,  which  made  him  a  citizen 
of  this  republic  and  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
he  possessed  also  in  France  the  independent  prince- 
dom of  Orange.  William  was  born  in  the  year  1533, 
at  Dillenburg,  in  the  country  of  Nassau,  of  a  Countess 
Stolberg.  His  father,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  of  the 
same  name,  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
caused  his  son  also  to  be  educated  in  it ;  but  Charles 
v.,  who  early  formed  an  attachment  for  the  boy,  took 
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him   when   quite  young   to  his  court,  and  had  him 
brought  up  in  the  Romish  Church.      This  monarch, 
vrho  already  in  the  child  discovered  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  man,  kept  him  nine  years  about  his  per- 
son, thought  him  worthy  of  his  personal  instruction  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  and  honoured  him  with  a 
confidence  beyond  his  years.     He  alone  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  emperor's  presence  when  he  gave 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  —  a  proof  that,  even 
as  a  boy,  he  had  already  begun  to  merit  the  surname 
o(  the  Silent.     The  emperor  was  not  ashamed  even  to 
confess  openly,  on  one  occasion,  that  this  young  man 
had  often  made  suggestions  which  would  have  escaped 
his  own  sagacity.     What  expectations  might  not  be 
formed  of  the  intellect  of  a  man  who  was  disciplined 
in  such  a  school 

WilUam  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  Charles 
abdicated  the  government,  and  had  already  received 
from   the   latter   two   public    marks   of    the    highest 
esteem.     The  emperor  had  entrusted  to  him,  in  pref- 
erence to  all  the  nobles   of   his   court,  the   honour- 
able oflSce  of  conveying  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  the 
imperial  crown.     When  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  com- 
manded the  imperial  army  in   the  Netherlands,  was 
called  away  to  Italy  by  the  exigency  of  his  domestic 
affairs,   the    emperor    appointed    him    commander-in- 
chief  against  the  unit^  representations  of  his  mili- 
tary council,  who  declared  it  altogether  hazardous  to 
oppose  so  young  a  tyro  in  arms  to  the  experienced 
generals  of  France.     Absent,  and  unrecommended  by 
any,  he  was  preferred  by  the  monarch  to  the  laurel- 
crowned  band  of  his  heroes,  and  the  result  gave  him 
no  cause  to  repent  of  his  choice. 

The  marked  favour  which  the  prince  had  enjoyed 
with  the  father  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  his 
exclusion  from  the  confidence  of  the  son.  Philip,  it 
appears,  had  laid  it  down  for  himseU  as  a  rule  to 
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avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Spanish  nobility  for  tl 
preference  which  Charles  V.  had  on  all  importai 
occasions  shown  to  his  Flemish  nobles.  Still  stronge 
however,  were  the  secret  motives  which  alienated  hi 
from  the  princa  William  of  Orange  was  one  of  tho« 
lean  and  pale  men  who,  according  to  Caesar's  word 
"  sleep  not  at  night,  and  think  too  much,"  and  befoi 
whom  the  most  fearless  spirits  quaiL  The  calm  trai 
qnillity  of  a  never-varying  countenance  concealed 
busy,  ardent  soul,  which  never  ruflSed  even  the  ve 
behind  which  it  worked,  and  was  alike  inaccessib] 
to  artifice  and  love;  a  versatile,  formidable,  indefat 
gable  mind,  soft,  and  ductile  enough  to  be  instantan< 
ously  moulded  into  all  forms ;  guarded  enough  to  lo« 
itself  in  none;  and  strong  enough  to  endure  ever 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  A  greater  master  in  readic 
and  in  winning  men's  hearts  never  existed  than  Wil 
iam.  Not  that,  after  the  fashion  of  courts,  his  lij 
avowed  a  servility  to  which  his  proud  heart  gave  tl 
lie;  but  because  he  was  neither  too  sparing  nor  tc 
lavish  of  the  marks  of  his  esteem,  and  through  a  ski 
ful  economy  of  the  favours  wliich  mostly  bind  me: 
he  increased  his  real  stock  in  them.  The  fruits  of  h: 
meditation  were  as  perfect  as  they  were  slowly  formed 
his  resolves  were  as  steadily  and  indomitably  accon 
plished  as  they  were  long  in  maturing.  No  obstacle 
could  defeat  the  plan  which  he  had  once  adopted  { 
the  best ;  no  accidents  frustrated  it,  for  they  all  ha 
been  foreseen  before  they  actually  occurred.  High  f 
liis  feelings  were  raised  above  terror  and  joy,  the 
were,  nevertheless,  subject  in  the  same  degree  to  feai 
but  his  fear  was  earlier  than  the  danger,  and  he  wf 
calm  in  tumult  because  he  had  trembled  in  repos 
William  lavished  his  gold  with  a  profuse  hand,  but  1: 
was  a  niggard  of  his  movements.  The  hours  of  repai 
were  the  sole  liours  of  relaxation,  but  these  wei 
exclusively  devoted  to  his  heart,  his  family,  and  h 
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friends ;  this  the  modest  deduction  he  allowed  himself 
from  the  cares  of  his  country.     Here  his  brow  was 
cleared   ynth   wine,   seasoned   by   temperance   and   a 
cheerful  disposition;  and  no  serious  cares  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  recess  of  enjoyment.     His  house- 
hold was  magnificent ;  the  splendour  of  a  numerous 
retinue,  the  number  and  respectability  of  those  who 
surrounded  his  person,  made  his  habitation  resemble 
the  court  of  a  sovereign  prince.     A  sumptuous  hospi- 
tality, that  master-spell  of  demagogues,  was  the  god- 
dess of  his  palace.     Foreign  princes  and  ambassadors 
found  here  a  fitting  reception  and  entertainment,  which 
surpassed  all  that  luxurious  Belgium  could  elsewhere 
offer.     A  humble  submissiveness  to  the  government 
bought  off  the  blame  and  suspicion  which  this  munifi- 
oeuce  might  have  thrown  on  his  intentions.     But  this 
liberaUty  secured  for  him  the  affections  of  the  people, 
whom  nothing  gratified  so  much  as  to  see  the  riches 
of  their  country  displayed  before  admiring  foreigners, 
and  the  high  pinnacle  of  fortune  on  which  he  stood 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  courtesy  to  which  he  con- 
descended.     No  one,  probably,   was   better  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  than  William  the 
Silent.      A  comprehensive  and   intuitive  glance  into 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  the  talent  for 
improving  every  favourable  opportunity ;    a  command- 
ing influence  over  the  minds  of   men,  vast  schemes 
which  only  when  viewed  from  a  distance  show  form 
and    symmetry;    and   bold   calculations   which    were 
wound    up  in  the   long  chain  of  futurity  ;  all  these 
faculties  he  possessed,  and  kept,  moreover,  under  the 
control    of   that   free   and    enUghtened   virtue   which 
moves  with  firm  step  even  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
abyss. 

A  man  like  this  might  at  other  times  have  remained 
unfathomed  by  his  whole  generation ;  but  not  so  by 
the  distrustful  spirit  of  the  age   in  which  he  lived 
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Philip  II.  saw  quickly  and  deeply  into  a  character 
which,  among  good  ones,  most  resembled  his  own.  If 
he  had  not  seen  through  him  so  clearly  his  distrust 
of  a  man,  in  whom  were  united  nearly  all  the  qualities 
which  he  prized  highest  and  could  best  appreciate, 
would  be  quite  inexplicabla  But  WilHam  had  another 
and  still  more  important  point  of  contact  with  Philip 
II.  He  had  learned  his  poUcy  from  the  same  mast^, 
and  had  become,  it  was  to  be  feared,  a  more  apt  scholar. 
Not  by  making  Machiavelli*s  "  Prince  **  his  study,  but 
by  having  enjoyed  the  living  instruction  of  a  monarch 
who  reduced  the  book  to  practice,  had  he  become  versed 
in  the  perilous  arts  by  which  thrones  rise  and  falL  In 
him  Philip  had  to  deal  with  an  antagonist  who  was 
armed  against  his  policy,  and  who  in  a  good  cause 
could  also  command  the  resources  of  a  bad  one.  And 
it  was  exactly  this  last  circumstance  which  accounts 
for  his  having  hated  this  man  so  implacably  above  aU 
others  of  his  day,  and  his  having  had  so  supernatural 
a  dread  of  him. 

The  suspicion  which  already  attached  to  the  prince 
was  increased  by  the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of 
his  religious  bias.  So  long  as  the  emperor,  his  bene- 
factor, lived,  William  believed  in  the  Pope ;  but  it  was 
feared,  with  good  ground,  that  the  predilection  for  the 
reformed  religion,  which  had  been  imparted  into  his 
young  heart,  had  never  entirely  left  it.  Wliatever 
church  he  may  at  certain  periods  of  his  life  have  pre- 
ferred, each  might  console  itself  with  the  reflection  that 
none  other  possessed  him  more  entirely.  In  later  years 
he  went  over  to  Calvinism  with  almost  as  little  scruple 
as  in  his  early  childliood  he  deserted  the  Lutheran  pro- 
fession for  the  Romish.  He  defended  the  rights  of  the 
Protestants  rather  than  their  opinions  against  Spanish 
oppression ;  not  their  faith,  but  their  wrongs,  had  made 
him  their  brother. 

These  general  grounds  for  suspicion  appeared  to  be 
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justified  by  a  discovery  of  his  real  intentions  which 
accident  had  made.  William  had  remained  in  France 
as  hostage  for  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambray,  in  con- 
cluding which  he  had  borne  a  part ;  and  here,  through 
the  imprudence  of  Henry  II.,  who  imagined  he  spoke 
with  a  confidant  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  secret  plot  which  the  French  and 
Spanish  courts  had  formed  against  Protestants  of  both 
kingdom&  The  prince  hastened  to  communicate  this 
important  discovery  to  his  friends  in  Brussels,  whom 
it  so  nearly  concerned,  and  the  letters  which  he  ex- 
changed on  the  subject  fell,  unfortunately,  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Philip  was  less  surprised 
at  this  decisive  disclosure  of  William's  sentiments  than 
incensed  at  the  disappointment  of  his  scheme ;  and  the 
Spanish  nobles,  who  had  never  forgiven  the  prince  that 
moment,  when  in  the  last  act  of  his  life  the  greatest  of 
emperors  leaned  upon  his  shoulders,  did  not  neglect 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  finally  ruining,  in  the 
good  opinion  of  their  king,  the  betrayer  of  a  state  secret. 
Of  a  lineage  no  less  noble  than  that  of  William  was 
Lamoral,  Count  Egmont  and  Prince  of  Gavre,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Dukes  of  Guelders,  whose  martial  courage 
had  wearied  out  the  arms  of  Austria.  His  family  was 
highly  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  one 
of  his  ancestors  had,  under  Maximilian,  already  filled 
the  office  of  Stadtholder  over  Holland.  Egmont's 
marriage  with  the  Duchess  Sabina  of  Bavaria  reflected 
additional  lustre  on  the  splendour  of  his  birth,  and 
made  him  powerful  through  the  greatness  of  this  alli- 
ance Charles  V.  had,  in  the  year  1516,  confen-ed  on 
him  at  Utrecht  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece;  the 
wars  of  this  emperor  were  the  school  of  his  military 
genius,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravehnes 
made  him  the  hero  of  his  age.  Every  blessing  of  peace, 
for  which  a  commercial  people  feel  most  grateful, 
brought  to  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  victory  by 
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which  it  was  accelerated,  and  Flemish  pride,  like  a 
fond  mother,  exulted  over  the  illustrious  son  of  their 
country,  who  had  filled  all  Eqrope  with  admiration. 
Nine  children,  who  grew  up  under  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  multiplied  and  drew  closer  the  ties  be- 
tween him  and  his  fatherland,  and  the  people's  grateful 
affection  for  the  father  was  kept  alive  by  the  sight  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him.  Every  appearance 
of  Egmont  in  public  was  a  triumphal  procession  ;  every 
eye  which  was  fastened  upon  him  recounted  his  history ; 
his  deeds  lived  in  the  plaudits  of  his  companions-in- 
arms ;  at  the  games  of  chivalry  mothers  pointed  him 
out  to  their  children.  Affability,  a  noble  and  courteous 
demeanour,  the  amiable  virtues  of  chivalry,  adorned 
and  graced  his  merits.  His  liberal  soul  shone  forth  on 
his  open  brow;  his  frank-heartedness  managed  his 
secrets  no  better  than  his  benevolence  did  his  estate, 
and  a  thought  was  no  sooner  his  than  it  was  the  prop- 
erty of  all.  His  religion  was  gentle  and  humane,  but 
not  very  enlightened,  because  it  derived  its  light  from 
the  heart  and  not  from  his  understanding.  Egmont 
possessed  more  of  conscience  than  of  fixed  principles ; 
his  head  had  not  given  him  a  code  of  its  own,  but  had 
merely  learnt  it  by  rote ;  the  mere  name  of  any  action, 
therefore,  was  often  with  him  sufficient  for  its  condem- 
nation. In  his  judgment  men  were  wholly  bad  or 
wholly  good,  and  had  not.  something  bad  or  something 
good ;  in  this  system  of  morals  there  was  no  middle 
term  between  vice  and  virtue ;  and  consequently  a 
single  good  trait  often  decided  his  opinion  of  men. 
Egmont  united  all  the  eminent  qualities  which  form 
the  hero;  he  was  a  better  soldier  than  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  but  far  iriferior  to  him  as  a  statesman ;  the 
latter  saw  the  world  as  it  really  was ;  Egmont  viewed 
it  in  the  magic  mirror  of  an  imagination  that  embel- 
lished all  that  it  reflcicted.  Men,  whom  fortune  has 
surprised  with  a  reward  for  which  they  can  find  no 
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adequate  ground  in  their  actions,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  apt  to  forget  the  necessary  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  and  to  insert  in  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  things  a  higher  miraculous  power  to  which; 
a8  Csesar  to  his  fortune,  they  at  last  insanely  trust 
Sach  a  character  was  Egmont.  Intoxicated  with  the 
idea  of  his  own  merits,  which  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
lus  fellow  citizens  had  exaggerated,  he  staggered  on  in 
this  sweet  reverie  as  in  a  delightful  world  of  dreams. 
He  feared  not,  because  he  trusted  to  the  deceitful 
pledge  which  destiny  had  given  him  of  her  favour,  in 
the  general  love  of  the  people ;  and  he  believed  in  its 
justice  because  he  himself  was  prosperous.  Even  the 
most  terrible  experience  of  Spanish  perfidy  could  not 
afterward  eradicate  this  confidence  from  his  soul,  and 
on  the  scaffold  itself  his  latest  feeling  was  hope.  A 
tender  fear  for  his  family  kept  his  patriotic  courage 
fettered  by  lower  duties.  Because  he  trembled  for 
property  and  life  he  could  not  venture  much  for  the 
republic.  William  of  Orange  broke  with  the  throne 
because  its  arbitrary  power  was  offensive  to  his  pride ; 
Egmont  was  vain,  and  therefore  valued  the  favours  of 
the  monarch.  The  former  was  a  citizen  of  the  world ; 
Egmont  had  never  been  more  than  a  Fleming. 

Philip  II.  still  stood  indebted  to  the  hero  of  St. 
Quentin,  and  the  supreme  stadtholdership  of  the 
Netherlands  appeared  the  only  appropriate  reward 
for  such  great  services.  Birth  and  high  station,  the 
voice  of  the  nation  and  personal  abilities,  spoke  as 
loudly  "for  Egmont  as  for  Orange;  and  if  the  latter 
was  to  be  passed  by  it  seemed  that  the  former  alone 
could  supplant  him. 

Two  such  competitors,  so  equal  in  merit,  might 
have  embarrassed  Philip  in  his  choice  if  he  had  ever 
seriously  thought  of  selecting  either  of  them  for  the 
appointment.  But  the  preeminent  qualities  by  which 
they  supported  their  claim  to  this  othce  were  the  verj 
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cause  of  their  rejection ;  and  it  was  precisely  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  nation  for  their  election  to  it 
that  irrevocably  annulled  their  title  to  the  appoint- 
ment. Philip*s  purpose  would  not  be  answered  by  a 
stadtholder  in  the  Netherlands  who  could  command  the 
good-will  and  the  energies  of  the  people.  Egmont's 
descent  from  the  Duke  of  Guelders  made  him  an 
hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of  Spain,  and  it  seemed 
impolitic  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  to  whom  the  idea  might  occur  of  revenging  on 
the  son  of  the  oppressor  the  oppression  of  his  ancestor. 
The  slight  put  on  their  favourites  could  give  no  just 
offence  either  to  the  nation  or  to  themselves,  for  it 
might  be  pretended  tliat  the  king  passed  over  both 
because  he  would  not  show  a  preference  to  either. 

The  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  gaining  the 
regency  did  not  deprive  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  all 
expectation  of  establishing  more  firmly  his  influence 
in  the  Netherlands.  Among  the  other  candidates  for 
this  office  was  also  Christina,  Duchess  of  Lorraine, 
and  aunt  of  the  king,  who,  as  mediatrix  of  the  peace 
of  Chateau-Cambray,  had  rendered  important  service 
to  the  crown.  William  aimed  at  the  hand  of  her 
daughter,  and  he  hoped  to  promote  his  suit  by  actively 
interposing  his  good  otiices  for  the  mother ;  but  he 
did  not  reflect  that  through  this  very  intercession 
he  ruined  her  cause.  The  Ducliess  Cliristina  was  re- 
jected, not  so  much  for  the  reason  alleged,  namely,  the 
dependence  of  her  territories  on  France  made  her  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  Spanish  court,  as  because 
she  was  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

MARGAKET   OF    PARMA    REGENT   OF   THE    NETHERLANDS. 

While  the  general  expectation  was  on  the  stretch 
as  to  whom  the  future  destinies  of  the  provinces  would 
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be  committed,  there  appeared  ou  the  frontiers  of  the 
country  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma,  having  been 
summoned  by  the  king  from  Italy  to  assume  the 
government. 

Margaret  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  and 

of  a  noble  Flemish  lady  named  Vangeest,  and  born  in 

2522.     Out  of  regard  for  the  honour  of  her  mother's 

lioose  she  was  at  first  educated  in  obscurity ;  but  her 

:inother,  who  possessed  more  vanity  than  honour,  was 

:«iot  very  anixous  to  preserve  the  secret  of  her  origin, 

»nd  a  princely  education  betrayed  the  daughter  of  the 

emperor.     While  yet  a  child  she  was  entrusted  to  the 

IRegent  Margaret,  her  great-aunt,  to  be  brought  up  at 

IBrussels  under  her  eye.     This  guardian  she  lost  in  her 

eighth  year,  and  the  care  of  her  education  devolved  on 

<3ueen  Mary  of  Hungary,  the  successor  of  Margaret  in 

"t-he  regency.     Her  father  had   already  affianced   her, 

"while  yet  in  her  fourth  year,  to  a  Prince  of  Ferrara ; 

lut  this   alliance   being   subsequently   dissolved,   she 

"was   betrothed   to   Alexander    de   Medicis,   the    new 

IDuke  of  Florence,  which  marriage  was,  after  the  vic- 

tiorious  return  of  the  emperor   from  Africa,  actually 

consummated  in  Naples.     In   the   first  year   of  this 

unfortunate  union,  a  violent  death  removed  from  her 

«  husband  who  could  not  love  her,  and  for  the  third 

time  her  hand  was  disposed  of  to  serve  the  policy  of 

her  father.     Octavius  Farnese,   a   prince   of   thirteen 

years  of  age  and  nephew  of  Paul  III.,  obtained,  with 

ier  person,  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  as  her 

portion-     Thus,  by  a  strange  destiny,  Margaret  at  the 

age  of  maturity  was  contracted  to  a  boy,  as  in  the 

years  of  infancy  she  had  been  sold  to  a  man.     Her 

disposition,  which  was  anything  but   feminine,  made 

this  last  alliance  still  more  unnatural,  for  her  taste 

and  inclinations  were  masculine,  and  the  whole  t^nor 

of  her  life  belied  her  sex.     After  the  example  of  her 

instructress,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  her  great- 
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aunt,  the  Duchess  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  met  her 
death  in  this  favourite  sport,  she  was  passionately 
fond  of  hunting,  and  had  acquired  in  this  pursuit  such 
bodily  vigour  that  few  men  were  better  able  to  undergo 
its  hardships  and  fatigues. 

Her  gait  itself  was  so  devoid  of  grace  that  one  was 
far  more  tempted  to  take  her  for  a  disguised  man  than 
for  a  masculine  woman ;  and  Nature,  whom  she  had 
derided  by  thus  transgressing  the  limits  of  her  sex, 
revenged  itself  finally  upon  her  by  a  disease  peculiar 
to  men  —  the  gout. 

These  unusual  qualities  were  crowned  by  a  monk* 
ish  superstition  which  was  infused  into  her  mind  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  her  confessor  and  teacher.  Among 
the  charitable  works  and  penances  with  which  she 
mortified  her  vanity,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
that,  during  Passion  Week,  she  yearly  washed  with 
her  own  hands  the  feet  of  a  number  of  poor  men  (who 
were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  cleanse  themselves 
beforehand),  waited  on  them  at  table  like  a  servant, 
and  sent  them  away  with  rich  presents. 

Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  this  last  feature 
in  her  character  to  account  for  the  preference  which 
the  king  gave  her  over  all  her  rivals ;  but  his  choice 
was  at  the  same  time  justified  by  excellent  reasons .  of 
state.  Margaret  was  born  and  also  educated  in  the 
Netherlands.  She  had  spent  her  early  youth  among  the 
people,  and  had  acquired  much  of  their  national  man- 
ners. Two  regents  (Ducliess  Margaret  and  Queen 
Mary  of  Hungary),  under  whose  eyes  she  had  grown 
up,  had  gradually  initiated  her  into  the  maxims  by 
which  this  peculiar  people  might  be  most  easily 
governed  ;  and  tliey  would  also  serve  her  as  modela 
She  did  not  want  either  in  talents ;  and  possessed, 
moreover,  a  particular  turn  for  Imsiness,  which  she 
had  acquired  from  liei*  instructors,  and  had  afterward 
carried   to   greater  perfection    in   the    Italian    school 
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The  Netherlands  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
accustomed  to  female  government ;  and  Philip  hoped, 
perhaps,  that  the  sharp  iron  of  tyranny  which  he  was 
about  to  use  against  them  would  cut  more  gently  if 
wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Some  regard  for 
his  hther,  who  at  the  time  was  still  living,  and  was 
much  attached  to  Margaret,  may  have  in  a  measure,  as 
it  is  asserted,  influenced  this  choice;  as  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  king  wished  to  oblige  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  through  this  mark  of  attention  to  his  wife, 
and  thus  to  compensate  for  denying  a  request  which 
he  was  just  then  compelled  to  refuse  him.  As  the  terri- 
tories of  the  duchess  were  surrounded  by  Philip's 
Italian  states,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to  his  arms,  he 
could,  with  the  less  danger,  entrust  the  supreme  power 
into  her  hands.  For  his  full  security  her  son,  Alexan- 
der Famese,  was  to  remain  at  his  court  as  a  pledge 
for  her  loyalty.  All  these  reasons  were  alone  suf- 
ficiently weighty  to  turn  the  king's  decision  in  her 
bvour;  but  they  became  irresistible  when  supported 
by  the  Bishop  of  Arras  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The 
latter,  as  it  appears,  because  he  hated  or  envied  all 
the  other  competitors ;  the  former,  because  even  then, 
in  all  probability,  he  anticipated  from  the  wavering 
disposition  of  this  princess  abundant  gmtification  for 
his  ambition. 

Philip  received  the  new  regent  on  the  frontiers  with 
a  splendid  cortdge,  and  conducted  her  with  magnificent 
pomp  to  Ghent,  where  the  States  General  had  been 
convoked.  As  he  did  not  intend  to  return  soon  to  the 
Netherlands,  he  desired,  before  lie  left  them,  to  gratify 
the  nation  for  once  by  holding  a  solemn  Diet,  and 
thus  giving  a  solemn  sanction  and  the  force  of  law  to 
his  previous  regulations.  For  the  last  time  he  showed 
himself  to  his  Netherlandisli  people,  whose  destinies 
were  from  henceforth  to  be  (HmkmisjmI  from  a  mvsteri- 
0U8  distanca     To  enhance  tlie  sDU'iidour  of  this  solemn 
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day,  Philip  invested  eleven  knights  with  the  Order  oj 
the  Golden  Fleece,  his  sister  being  seated  on  a  chaii 
near  himself,  while  he  showed  her  to  the  nation  ai 
their  future  ruler.  All  the  grievances  of  the  people 
touching  the  edicts,  the  Inquisition,  the  detention  o 
the  Spanish  troops,  the  taxes,  and  the  illegal  introduc 
tion  of  foreigners  into  the  offices  and  administratioi 
of  the  country  were  brought  forward  in  this  Diet,  am 
were  hotly  discussed  by  both  parties;  some  of  then 
were  skilfully  evaded,  or  apparently  removed,  other; 
arbitrarily  repelled.  As  the  king  was  unacquaintec 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  he  addressed  th( 
nation  through  the  mouth  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
recounted  to  them  with  vainglorious  ostentation  al 
the  benefits  of  his  government,  assured  them  of  hi 
favour  for  the  future,  and  once  more  recommended  U 
the  estates  in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  preservatioi 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  extirpation  of  heresj 
The  Spanish  troops,  he  promised,  should  in  a  fe^ 
mouths  evacuate  the  Netherlands,  if  only  they  woul< 
allow  him  time  to  recover  from  the  numerous  burden 
of  the  last  war,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  V 
collect  the  means  for  paying  the  arrears  of  these  troops 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  should  remaii 
inviolate,  the  imposts  should  not  be  grievously  bui 
densome,  and  the  Inquisition  should  administer  it 
duties  with  justice  and  moderation.  In  the  choice  o 
a  supreme  Stadtholder,  he  added,  he  had  especiall; 
consulted  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  had  decida 
for  a  native  of  the  country,  who  had  been  brough 
up  in  their  manners  and  customs,  and  was  attachei 
to  them  by  a  love  to  her  native  land.  He  exhorta 
them,  therefore,  to  show  their  gratitude  by  honouriuj 
his  choice,  and  obeying  his  sister,  the  duchess,  a 
himself.  Should,  he  concluded,  unexpected  obstacle 
oppose  his  return,  he  would  send  in  his  place  his  box 
Prince  Charles,  who  sliould  reside  in  Brusselfti 
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A  few  members  of  this  assembly,  more  courageous 
than  the  rest,  once  more  ventured  on  a  final  effort  for 
Kberty  of  conscience.  Every  people,  they  argued, 
oaght  to  be  treated  according  to  their  natural  charac- 
ter, as  every  individual  must  in  accordance  to  his 
bodily  constitution.  Thus,  for  example,  the  south 
may  be  considered  happy  under  a  certain  degree  of 
constraint  which  would  press  intolerably  on  the  north. 
Never,  they  added,  would  the  Flemings  consent  to  a 
yoke  under  which,  perhaps,  the  Spaniards  bowed 
with  patience,  and  rather  than  submit  to  it  would 
they  undergo  any  extremity  if  it  was  sought  to  force 
such  a  yoke  upon  them.  This  remonstrance  was 
supported  by  some  of  the  king's  counsellors,  who 
strongly  urged  the  policy  of  mitigating  the  rigour  of 
religious  edicts.  But  Philip  remained  inexorable.  Bet- 
ter not  reign  at  all,  was  his  answer,  than  reign  over 
heretics ! 

According  to  an  arrangement  already  made  by 
Charles  V.,  three  councils  or  chambers  were  added'  to 
the  regent,  to  assist  her  in  the  administration  of  state 
affairs.  As  long  as  Philip  was  himself  present  in  the 
Netherlands  these  courts  had  lost  much  of  their  power, 
and  the  functions  of  the  first  of  them,  the  state  council, 
were  almost  entirely  suspended.  Now  that  he  quitted 
the  reins  of  government,  they  recovered  their  former 
importance.  In  the  state  council,  which  was  to  de- 
liberate upon  war  and  peace,  and  security  against 
external  foes,  sat  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Count  Egmont,  the  President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Viglius  Van  Zuichem  Van  Aytta,  and  the 
Count  of  Barlaimont,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Finance.  All  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  all  privy 
^unsellors  and  counsellors  of  finance,  as  also  the 
niembers  of  the  great  senate  at  Malines,  which  had 
l^en  subjected  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
Brussels,  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Council  of  State, 
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if  expressly  invited  by  the  regent.  The  management 
of  the  royal  revenues  and  crown  lands  was  vested  in 
the  Chamber  of  Finance,  and  the  Privy  Council  was 
occupied  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
civil  regulation  of  the  country,  and  issued  all  letters 
of  grace  and  pardon.  The  governments  of  the  prov- 
inces which  had  fallen  vacant  were  either  filled  up 
afresh  or  the  former  governors  were  confirmed.  Count 
Egmont  received  Flanders  and  Artois;  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  West  Fries- 
land  ;  the  Count  of  Arenberg,  East  Friesland,  Overys- 
sel,  and  Groningen ;  the  Count  of  Mansfeld,  Luxemburg; 
Barlaimont,  Namur ;  the  Marquis  of  Bergen,  Hainault, 
Chateau-Cambray,  and  Valenciennes;  the  Baron  of 
Montigny,  Tournay  and  its  dependencies.  Other 
provinces  were  given  to  some  who  have  less  claim 
to  our  attention.  Philip  of  Montmorency,  Count  of 
Hoorn,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Count  of 
Megen  in  the  government  of  Guelders  and  Ziitphen, 
was  confirmed  as  admiral  of  the  Belgian  navy.  Every 
governor  of  a  province  was  at  the  same  time  a  knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  member  of  the  Council  of 
State.  Each  had,  in  the  province  over  which  he 
presided,  the  command  of  the  military  force  which 
protected  it,  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration and  the  judicature;  the  governor  of  Flanders 
alone  excepted,  who  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  Brabant  alone  was 
placed  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  regent, 
who,  according  to  custom,  chose  Brussels  for  her 
constant  residence.  The  induction  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  into  his  governments  was,  properly  speaking, 
an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  since  he  was  a  for- 
eigner; but  several  estates  which  he  either  himself 
possessed  in  the  provinces,  or  managed  as  guardian  of 
his  son,  his  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  above 
all  the  unlimited  confidence  the  nation  reposed  in  him, 
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gave  him  substantial  claims  in  default  of  a  real  title 
of  citizenship. 

The  military  force  of  the  Low  Countries  consisted, 
in  its  full  complement,  of  three  thousand  horsa  At 
present  it  did  not  much  exceed  two  thousand,  and  was 
divided  into  fourteen  squadrons,  over  which,  besides 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  the  Duke  of  Arschot, 
the  Counts  of  Hoogstraten,  Bossu,  Roeux,  and  Brede^ 
rode  held  the  chief  command.  This  cavalry,  which 
was  scattered  through  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  was 
only  to  be  called  out  on  sudden  emergencies.  Insuffi- 
cient as  it  was  for  any  great  undertaking,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  fully  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order.  Its  courage  had  been  approved  in 
former  wars,  and  the  fame  of  its  valour  was  diffused 
through  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  this 
cavalry  it  was  also  proposed  to  levy  a  body  of  infantry, 
hat  hitherto  the  states  had  refused  their  consent  to  it. 
Of  foreign  troops  there  were  still  some  German  regi- 
nients  in  the  service,  which  were  waiting  for  their  pay. 
^he  four  thousand  Spaniards,  respecting  whom  so 
Qiany  complaints  had  been  made,  were  under  two 
Spanish  generals,  Mendoza  and  Romero,  and  were  in 
garrison  in  the  frontier  towna 

Among  the  Belgian  nobles  whom  the  king  especially 
distinguished  in  these  new  appointments,  the  names  of 
Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  stand  conspicu- 
ous. However  inveterate  his  hatred  was  of  both,  and 
particularly  of  the  latter,  Philip  nevertheless  gave  them 
these  public  marks  of  his  favour,  because  his  scheme 
of  vengeance  was  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  the  people 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  them.  The 
estates  of  both  were  declared  exempt  from  taxes,  the 
most  lucrative  governments  were  entrusted  to  them, 
and  by  offering  them  the  command  of  the  Spaniards 
whom  he  left  behind  in  the  country  the  king  flattered 
them  with  a  confidence  which  he  was  very  far  from 
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really  reposing  in  them.  But  at  the  very  time  when 
he  obliged  the  prince  with  these  pubUc  marks  of  his 
esteem  he  privately  inflicted  the  most  cruel  injury  on 
him.  Apprehensive  lest  an  alliance  with  the  power- 
ful house  of  Lorraine  might  encourage  this  suspected 
vassal  to  bolder  measures,  he  thwarted  the  negotiation 
for  a  marriage  between  him  and  a  princess  of  that 
family,  and  crushed  his  hopes  on  the  very  eve  of  their 
accomplishment,  —  an  injury  which  the  prince  never 
forgave.  Nay,  his  hatred  to  the  prince  on  one  occa- 
sion even  got  completely  the  better  of  his  natural 
dissimulation,  and  seduced  him  into  a  step  in.  which 
we  entirely  lose  sight  of  Philip  II.  When  he  was 
about  to  embark  at  Flushing,  and  the  nobles  of  the 
country  attended  him  to  the  sliore,  he  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  roughly  to  accost  the  prince,  and  openly 
to  accuse  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  Flemish 
troubles.  The  prince  answered  temperately  that  what 
had  happened  had  been  done  by  the  provinces  of  their 
own  suggestion  and  on  legitimate  grounda  No,  said 
PhiUp,  seizing  his  hand,  and  shaking  it  violently,  not 
the  provinces,  but  You !  You  !  You !  The  prince  stood 
mute  with  astonishment,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
king's  embarkation,  wished  him  a  safe  journey  and 
went  back  to  the  town. 

Thus  the  enmity  which  William  had  long  harboured 
in  his  breast  against  the  oppressor  of  a  free  people  was 
now  rendered  irreconcilable  by  private  hatred ;  and 
this  double  incentive  accelerated  the  great  enterprise 
whicli  tore  from  the  Spanish  crown  seven  of  its 
brightest  jewels. 

Philip  had  greatly  deviated  from  his  true  character 
in  taking  so  gracious  a  leave  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
legal  form  of  a  diet,  his  promise  to  remove  the  Span- 
iards from  the  frontiers,  the  consideration  of  the 
popular  wishes,  which  had  led  him  to  fill  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  country  with  the  favourites 
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of  the  people,  and,  finally,  the  sacrifice  which  he  made 
to  the  constitution  in  withdrawing  the  Count  of  Feria 
from  the  Council  of  State,  were  marks  of  condescension 
of  which  his  magnanimity  was  never  again  guilty. 
But  in  fact  he  never  stood  in  greater  need  of  the 
good-will  of  the  states,  that  with  their  aid  he  might, 
if  possible,  clear  off  the  great  burden  of  debt  which 
was  still  attached  to  the  Netherlands  from  the 
former  war.  He  hoped,  therefore,  by  propitiating 
them  through  smaller  sacrifices  to  win  approval  of 
more  important  usurpations.  He  marked  his  depar- 
ture with  grace,  for  he  knew  in  what  hands  he  left 
them.  The  frightful  scenes  of  death  which  he  in- 
tended for  this  unhappy  people  were  not  to  stain 
the  splendour  of  majesty  which,  like  the  Godhead, 
marks  its  course  only  with  beneficence;  that  terrible 
distinction  was  reserved  for  his  representatives.  The 
^blishment  of  the  Council  of  State  was,  however, 
intended  rather  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  Belgian 
nobility  than  to  impart  to  them  any  real  influence. 
The  historian  Strada  (who  drew  his  information  with 
regard  to  the  regent  from  her  own  papers)  has  pre- 
served a  few  articles  of  the  secret  instructions  which 
the  Spanish  ministry  gave  her.  Amongst  other  things 
it  is  there  stated  if  she  observed  that  the  councils  were 
divided  by  factions,  or,  what  would  be  far  worse,  pre- 
pared by  private  conferences  before  the  session,  and  in 
league  with  one  another,  then  she  was  to  prorogue  all 
the  chambers  and  dispose  arbitrarily  of  the  disputed 
articles  in  a  more  select  council  or  committee.  In 
this  select  committee,  which  was  called  the  Consulta, 
sat  the  Archbishop  of  Arras,  the  President  Viglius, 
and  the  Count  of  Barlaimont.  She  was  to  act  in  the 
^nie  manner  if  emergent  cases  required  a  prompt 
oecision.  Had  this  arrangement  not  been  the  work 
^f  an  arbitrary  despotism  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
pstified  by  sound  policy,  and  republican  liberty  itself 
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might  have  tolerated  it  In  great  assemblies  when 
manj  private  interests  and  passions  cooperate,  where  i 
numerous  audience  presents  so  great  a  temptation  U 
the  vanity  of  the  orator,  and  parties  often  assail  om 
another  with  unmannerly  warmth,  a  decree  can  seldon 
be  passed  with  that  sobriety  and  mature  deliberatioi 
which,  if  the  members  are  properly  selected,  a  smallei 
body  readily  admits  of.  In  a  numerous  body  of  men 
too,  there  is,  we  must  suppose,  a  greater  number  o: 
limited  than  of  enlightened  intellects,  who  througl 
their  equal  right  of  vote  frequently  turn  the  majoritj 
on  the  side  of  ignorance.  A  second  maxim,  which  th< 
regent  was  especially  to  observe,  was  to  select  the  verj 
members  of  council  who  had  voted  against  any  decre< 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  By  this  means  not  onlj 
would  the  people  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  origi 
nators  of  such  a  law,  but  the  private  quarrels  also  o 
the  members  would  be  restrained,  and  a  greater  free 
dom  ensured  in  voting  in  compliance  with  the  wishei 
of  the  court. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Philip  would  nevei 
have  been  able  to  leave  the  Netherlands  with  a  quiei 
mind  so  long  as  he  knew  that  the  chief  power  in  th< 
Council  of  State,  and  the  obedience  of  the  provinces 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  suspected  nobles.  In  order 
therefore,  to  appease  his  fears  from  this  quarter,  anc 
also  at  the  same  time  to  assure  himself  of  the  fidelitj 
of  the  regent,  he  subjected  her,  and  through  her  all  th< 
affairs  of  the  judicature,  to  the  higher  control  of  th( 
Bishop  of  Arras.  In  this  single  individual  he  pos 
sessed  an  adequate  counterpoise  to  the  most  dreadec 
cabal.  To  him,  as  to  an  infallible  oracle  of  majesty 
the  duchess  was  referred,  and  in  him  there  watched  f 
stern  supervisor  of  her  administration.  Among  all  hii 
contemporaries  Granvella  was  the  only  one  whon 
Philip  II.  appears  to  have  excepted  from  his  uni versa' 
distrust;  as  long  as  he  knew  that  this  man  was  ii 
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Brussels  he  could  sleep  calmly  in  Segovia.  He  left 
the  Netherlands  in  September,  1559,  was  saved  from 
a  storm  which  sank  his  fleet,  and  landed  at  Laredo 
in  Biscay,  and  in  his  gloomy  joy  thanked  the  Deity 
who  had  preserved  him  by  a  detestable  vow.  In  the 
hands  of  a  priest  and  of  a  woman  was  placed  the  dan- 
gerous helm  of  the  Netherlands;  and  the  dastardly 
tyrant  escaped  in  his  oratory  at  Madrid  the  supplica- 
tioQs,  the  complaints,  and  the  curses  of  the  people. 


BOOK  IL 

CARDINAL   GRANVELLA. 

Anthony  Perenot,  Bishop  of  Arras,  subsequently 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  and  Metropolitan  of  all  the 
Netherlands,  who,  under  the  name  of  Cardinal  Gran- 
vella,  has  been  immortalised  by  the  hatred  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  born  in  the  year  1516,  at  Besan- 
90U  in  Burgundy.  His  father,  Nicolaus  Perenot,  the 
sou  of  a  blacksmith,  had  risen  by  his  own  merits  to 
be  the  private  secretary  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
at  that  time  regent  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  post 
he  was  noticed  for  his  habits  of  business  by  Charles 
v.,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service  and  employed 
him  in  several  important  negotiations.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  emperor's  cabinet,  and 
filled  the  offices  of  privy  counsellor  and  keeper  of  the 
king's  seal,  and  shared  in  all  the  state  secrets  of  that 
monarch.  He  acquired  a  large  fortuna  His  honours, 
his  influence,  and  his  political  knowledge  were  inher- 
ited by  his  son,  Anthony  Perenot,  who  in  his  early 
years  gave  proofs  of  the  great  capacity  which  subse- 
quently opened  to  him  so  distinguished  a  career.  An- 
thony had  cultivated  at  several  colleges  the  talents 
with  which  nature  had  so  lavishly  endowed  him,  and 
in  some  respects  had  an  advantage  over  his  father. 
He  soon  showed  that  his  own  abilities  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  advantageous  position  which  the  merits 
of  another  had  procured  him.  He  was  twenty-four 
years  old  when  the  emperor  sent  him  as  his  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  Trent,  where  be 
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deliTered  the  first  specimen  of  that  eloquence  which 
in  the  sequel  gave  him  so  complete  an  ascendency  over 
two  kings.  Charles  employed  him  in  several  difficult 
embassies,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  sovereign,  and  when  finally  that  Emperor 
resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son  he  made  that  costly 
present  complete  by  giving  him  a  minister  who  could 
help  him  to  wield  it 

Granvella  opened  his  new  career  at  once  with  the 
greatest  masterpiece  of  political  genius,  in  passing  so 
easily  from  the  favour  of  such  a  father  into  equal  con- 
sideration with  such  a  son.  And  he  soon  proved  him- 
self deserving  of  it  At  the  secret  negotiations  of 
which  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  had,  in  1558,  been  the 
medium  between  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers 
at  Peronne,  he  planned,  conjointly  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  that  conspiracy  against  the  Protestants 
which  was  afterward  matured,  but  also  betrayed,  at 
Chateau-Cambray,  where  Perenot  likewise  assisted  in 
effecting  the  so-called  peace. 

A  deeply  penetrating,  comprehensive  intellect,  an  un- 
usual facility  in  conducting  great  and  intricate  afiairs, 
and  the  most  extensive  learning,  were  wonderfully 
united  in  this  man  with  persevering  industry  and  never- 
wearying  patience,  while  his  enterprising  genius  was 
associated  with  thoughtful  mechanical  regularity.  Day 
and  night  the  state  found  him  vigilant  and  collected ; 
the  most  important  and  the  most  insignificant  things 
Were  alike  weighed  by  him  with  scrupulous  attention. 
Not  unfrequently  he  employed  five  secretaries  at  one 
time,  dictating  to  them  in  different  languages,  of  which 
y  is  said  to  have  spoken  seven.  What  his  penetrat- 
ing mind  had  slowly  matured  acquired  in  his  lips  both 
force  and  grace,  and  truth,  set  forth  by  his  persuasive 
eloquence,  irresistibly  carried  away  all  hearers.  He 
^as  tempted  by  none  of  the  passions  which  make 
daves  of  most  men.    His  integrity  was  incorruptible 
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With  shrewd  penetration  he  saw  through  the  disposi* 
tion  of  his  master,  and  could  read  in  his  features  hif 
whole  train  of  thought,  and,  as  it  were,  the  approachinj 
form  in  the  shadow  which  outran  it.  With  an  artific< 
rich  in  resources  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Philip's  mon 
inactive  mind,  formed  into  perfect  thought  his  master') 
crude  ideas  while  they  yet  hung  on  his  lips,  and  liber 
ally  allowed  him  the  glory  of  the  invention.  Granvelk 
understood  the  difficult  and  useful  art  of  depreciating 
his  own  talents ;  of  making  his  own  genius  the  seeming 
slave  of  another ;  thus  he  ruled  while  he  concealed  hh 
sway.  In  this  manner  only  could  Philip  II.  be  gov 
erned.  Content  with  a  silent  but  real  power,  Granvelh 
did  not  grasp  insatiably  at  new  and  outward'  marks  oj 
it,  which  with  lesser  minds  are  ever  the  most  covetec 
objects ;  but  every  new  distinction  seemed  to  sit  upot 
him  as  easily  as  the  oldest.  No  wonder  if  such  ex- 
traordinary endowments  had  alone  gained  him  the 
favour  of  his  master ;  but  a  large  and  valuable  treason 
of  political  secrets  and  experiences,  which  the  active 
life  of  Charles  V.  had  accumulated,  and  had  depositee 
in  the  mind  of  this  man,  made  him  indispensable  U 
his  successor.  Self-sufficient  as  the  latter  was,  anc 
accustomed  to  confide  in  his  own  understanding,  hii 
timid  and  crouchiug  policy  was  fain  to  lean  on  a  supe- 
rior mind,  and  to  aid  its  own  irresohition  not  only  bj 
precedent  but  also  by  the  influence  and  example  of  an- 
other. No  political  matter  which  concerned  the  roya' 
interest,  even  when  Philip  himself  was  in  the  Nethe^ 
lands,  was  decided  without  the  intervention  of  Gran- 
vella;  and  when  the  king  embarked  for  Spain  he  mad€ 
the  new  regent  the  same  valuable  present  of  the  min- 
ister which  he  himself  had  received  from  the  emperor 
his  father. 

Cnninion  as  it  is  for  despotic  princes  to  besto^i 
unlimited  coufulenee  on  the  creatures  whom  they  have 
raised  from  the  dust,  and  of  whose   greatness  they 
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themselves  are,  in  a  measure,  the  creators,  the  present 
is  no  ordinary  instance ;  preeminent  must  have  been 
the  qualities  which  could  so  far  conquer  the  selfish 
reserve  of  such  a  character  as  Philip's  as  to  gain  his 
confidence,  nay,  even  to  win  him  into  familiarity.  The 
slightest  ebullition  of  the  most  allowable  self-respect, 
which  might  have  tempted  him  to  assert,  however 
slightly,  his  claim  to  any  idea  which  the  king  had 
once  ennobled  as  his  own,  would  have  cost  him  his 
whole  influence.  He  might  gratify  without  restraint 
the  lowest  passions  of  voluptuousness,  of  rapacity,  and 
of  revenge,  but  the  only  one  in  which  he  really  took 
delight,  the  sweet  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority 
and  power,  he  was  constrained  carefully  to  conceal 
from  the  suspicious  glance  of  the  despot.  He  volun- 
tarily disclaimed  all  the  eminent  qualities,  which  were 
aheady  his  own,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  receive  them  a 
second  time  from  the  generosity  of  the  king.  His  linp- 
piuess  seemed  to  flow  from  no  other  source,  no  other 
person  could  have  a  claim  upon  his  gratitude.  The 
purple,  which  was  sent  to  him  from  Eome,  was  not 
assumed  until  the  royal  permission  reached  him  from 
Spain ;  by  laying  it  down  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  he 
appeared,  in  a  measure,  to  receive  it  first  from  the 
hands  of  majesty.  Less  politic,  Alva  erected  a  trophy 
in  Antwerp,  and  inscribed  his  own  name  under  the  vic- 
tor}',  which  he  had  won  as  the  servant  of  the  crown  — 
hut  Alva  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  displeasure 
of  his  master.  He  had  invaded  with  audacious  hand 
the  royal  prerogative  by  drawing  immediately  at  the 
fountain  of  immortality. 

Three  times  Granvella  changed  his  master,  and  three 
times  he  succeeded  in  rising  to  the  highest  favour.  With 
the  same  facility  with  which  he  had  guided  the  settled 
pride  of  an  autocrat,  and  the  sly  egotism  of  a  despot,  he 
knew  how  to  manage  the  delicate  vanity  of  a  woman. 
His  business  between  himself   and  the  regent,  even 
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when  they  were  in  the  same  house,  was,  for  the  most 
part,  transacted  by  the  medium  of  notes,  a  custom 
which  draws  its  date  from  the  times  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  When  the  regent  was  in  any  perplexity 
these  notes  were  interchanged  from  hour  to  hour.  He 
probably  adopted  this  expedient  in  the  hope  of  eluding 
the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  and  concealing 
from  them,  in  part  at  least,  his  influence  over  the 
regent.  Perhaps,  too,  he  also  believed  that  by  this 
means  his  advice  would  become  more  permanent ;  and, 
in  case  of  need,  this  written  testimony  would  be  at 
hand  to  shield  him  from  blama  But  the  vigilance  of 
the  nobles  made  this  caution  vain,  and  it  was  soon 
known  in  all  the  provinces  that  nothing  was  deter- 
mined upon  without  the  minister's  advice. 

Granvella  possessed  all  the  quaUties  requisite  for  a 
perfect  statesman  in  a  monarchy  governed  by  despotic 
principles,  but  was  absolutely  unqualified  for  republics 
which  are  governed  by  kings.  Educated  between  the 
throne  and  the  confessional,  he  knew  of  no  other  rela- 
tion between  man  and  man  than  that  of  rule  and 
subjection;  and  the  innate  consciousness  of  his  own 
superiority  gave  him  a  contempt  for  others.  His  policy 
wanted  pliability,  the  only  virtue  which  was  here  in- 
dispensable to  its  success.  He  was  naturally  overbear- 
ing and  insolent,  and  the  royal  authority  only  gave 
arms  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  disposition  and 
the  iniperiousness  of  his  order.  He  veiled  his  own 
ambition  beneath  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  made 
the  breacli  between  the  nation  and  the  king  incurable, 
because  it  would  render  him  indispensable  to  the  latter. 
He  revenged  on  the  nobility  the  lowliness  of  his  own 
origin ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of  all  those  who  have 
risen  by  their  own  merits,  he  valued  the  advantages  of 
birth  below  those  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to 
distinction.  Tlie  Protestants  saw  in  him  their  most 
implacable  foe ;  to  his  charge  were  laid  all  the  burdens 
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which  oppressed  the  country,  and  they  pressed  the 
more  heavily  because  they  came  from  him.  Nay,  he 
was  even  accused  of  having  brought  back  to  severity 
the  milder  sentiments  to  which  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  the  provinces  had  at  last  disposed  the 
monarch.  The  Netherlands  execrated  him  as  the  most 
terrible  enemy  of  their  Uberties,  and  the  originator  of 
all  the  misery  which  subsequently  came  upon  them. 

1559.     Phihp  had  evidently  left  the  provinces  too 
soon.     The  new  measures  of  the  government  were  still 
strange  to  the  people,  and  could  receive  sanction  and 
authority  from  his  presence  alone ;  the  new  machines 
which  he  had  brought  into  play  required  to  be  kept  in 
motion  by  a  dreaded  and  powerful  hand,  and  to  have 
their  first  movements  watched  and  regulated.     He  now 
exposed  his  minister  to  all  the  angry  passions  of  the 
people,  who  no  longer  felt  restrained  by  the  fetters  of 
the  royal  presence ;  and  he  delegated  to  the  weak  arm 
of  a  subject  the  execution  of  projects  in  which  majesty 
itself,  with  all  its  powerful  supports,  might  have  failed. 
The  land,  indeed,  flourished ;  and  a  general  prosperity 
appeared  to  testify  to  the  blessings  of  the  peace  which 
had  so  lately  been  bestowed  upon  it.     An  external 
repose  deceived  the  eye,  for  within  raged  all  the  ele- 
ments of  discord     If  the  foundations  of  religion  totter 
in  a  country  they  totter  not  alone ;  the  audacity  which 
Ixigins  with  things  sacred  ends  with  things  profana 
The  successful  attack  upon  the  hierarchy  had  awakened 
a  spirit  of  boldness,  and  a  desire  to  assail  authority  in 
general,  and  to  test  laws  as  well  as  dogmas  —  duties 
as  well  as  opinions.    The  fanatical  boldness  with  which 
men  had  learned  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  affairs 
of  eternity  might  change  its  subject  mattei ;  the  con- 
^mpt  for  life  and  property  which  religious  enthusiasm 
W  taught  could  metamorphose   timid  citizens   into 
foolhardy  rebels.    A  female  government  of  nearly  forty 
years  had  given  the  nation  room  to  assert  their  liberty ; 
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continual  wars,  of  which  the  Netherlands  had  been  th 
theatre,  had  introduced  a  license  with  them,  *and  th 
right  of  the  stronger  had  usurped  the  place  of  law  an< 
order.  The  provinces  were  filled  with  foreign  adveii 
turers  and  fugitives ;  generally  men  bound  by  no  tie 
of  country,  family,  or  property,  who  had  brought  wit! 
them  from  their  unhappy  homes  the  seeds  of  iusubord 
nation  and  rebellion.  The  repeated  spectacles  of  toi 
ture  and  of  death  had  rudely  burst  the  tenderer  thread 
of  moral  feeling,  and  had  given  an  unnatural  harshnec 
to  the  national  cliaracter. 

Still  the  rebellion  would  have  crouched  timorousl 
and  silently  on  the  ground  if  it  had  not  found  a  suppoi 
in  the  nobility.  Charles  V.  had  spoiled  the  Flemia 
nobles  of  the  Netherlands  by  making  them  the  partic 
ipators  of  his  glory,  by  fostering  their  national  prid< 
by  the  marked  preference  he  showed  for  them  eve 
the  Castilian  nobles,  and  by  opening  an  arena  to  thai 
ambition  in  every  part  of  his  empire.  In  the  late  wa 
with  France  they  had  really  deserved  this  preferene 
from  Philip ;  the  advantages  which  the  king  reape< 
from  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambray  were  for  the  mos 
part  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  they  now  sensibl; 
missed  the  gratitude  on  which  they  had  so  confidentl; 
reckoned.  Moreover,  the  separation  of  the  Germai 
empire  from  the  Si)anish  monarchy,  and  the  less  war 
like  spirit  of  tlie  new  government,  had  gi'eatly  nan^owec 
their  spliere  of  action,  and,  except  in  their  own  country 
little  remained  for  them  to  gain.  And  Philip  now  ap 
pointed  his  Spaniards  where  Charles  V.  had  employee 
the  Flemings.  All  the  passions  which  the  precedinj 
government  had  raised  and  kept  employed  still  sur 
vived  in  ])eace ;  and  in  default  of  a  legitimate  objeci 
these  unruly  feelings  found,  unfortunately,  ample  scop< 
in  tlie  gi'ievances  of  tlieir  country.  Accordingly,  the 
claims  and  wrongs  whicli  had  been  long  supplanted  bj 
new  passions  were  now  drawn  from  oblivion.     By  hif 
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late  appointments  the  king  had  satisfied  no  party ;  for 
those  even  who  obtained  offices  were  not  much  more 
content  than  those  who  were  entirely  passed  over, 
because  they  had  calculated  on  something  better  than 
they  got.  William  of  Orange  had  received  four  govern- 
ments (not  to  reckon  some  smaller  dependencies  which, 
taken  together,  were  equivalent  to  a  fifth),  but  William 
had  nourished  hopes  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  He  and 
Count  Egmont  forgot  what  had  really  fallen  to  their 
share,  and  only  remembered  that  they  had  lost  the 
r^ncy.  The  majority  of  the  nobles  were  either 
plunged  into  debt  by  their  own  extravagance,  or  had 
willingly  enough  been  drawn  into  it  by  the  govern- 
ment Now  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  prospect 
of  lucrative  appointments,  they  at  once  saw  themselves 
exposed  to  poverty,  which  pained  them  the  more  sensi- 
bly when  they  contrasted  the  splendour  of  the  affluent 
citizens  with  their  own  necessities.  In  the  extremities 
to  which  they  were  reduced  many  would  have  readily 
assisted  in  the  commission  even  of  crimes ;  how  then 
could  they  resist  the  seductive  offers  of  the  Calvinists, 
who  liberally  repaid  them  for  their  intercession  and 
protection  ?  Lastly,  many  whose  estates  were  past 
redemption  placed  their  last  hope  in  a  general  devasta- 
tion, and  stood  prepared  at  the  first  favourable  moment 
to  cast  the  torch  of  discord  into  the  republic. 

This  threatening  aspect  of  the  public  mind  was  ren- 
dered still  more  alariping  by  the  unfortunate  vicinity 
of  France.  What  Philip  dreaded  for  the  provinces  was 
there  already  accomplished.  The  fate  of  that  kingdom 
prefigured  to  him  the  destiny  of  his  Netherlands,  and 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  found  there  a  seductive  example. 
A  similar  state  of  things  had  under  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.  scattered  the  seeds  of  innovation  in  that 
kingdom ;  a  similar  fury  of  persecution  and  a  like  spirit 
of  faction  had  encouraged  its  growth.  Now  Huguenots 
and  Catholics  were  struggling  in  a  dubious  contest ; 
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furious  parties  disorganised  the  whole  monarchy,  an< 
were  violently  hurrying  this  once  powerful  state  to  th 
brink  of  destruction.  Here,  as  there,  private  interesl 
ambition,  and  party  feeling  might  veil  themselve 
under  the  names  of  religion  and  patriotism,  and  th 
passions  of  a  few  citizens  drive  the  entire  nation  t 
take  up  arms.  The  frontiers  of  both  countries  merge 
in  Walloon  Flanders ;  the  rebellion  might,  like  an  agi 
tated  sea,  cast  its  waves  as  far  as  this :  would  a  countr 
be  closed  against  it  whose  language,  manners,  and  chai 
acter  wavered  between  those  of  France  and  Belgium 
As  yet  the  government  had  taken  no  census  of  it 
Protestant  subjects  in  these  countries,  but  the  new  sed 
it  was  aware,  was  a  vast,  compact  republic,  which  ex 
tended  its  roots  through  all  the  monarchies  of  Chrie 
tendom,  and  the  slightest  disturbance  in  any  of  it 
most  distant  members  vibrated  to  its  centre.  It  wai 
as  it  were,  a  chain  of  threatening  volcanoes,  whicl 
united  by  subterraneous  passages,  ignite  at  the  sam 
moment  with  alarming  sympathy.  The  Netherland 
were,  necessarily,  open  to  all  nations,  because  the; 
derived  their  support  from  all.  Was  it  possible  fo 
Philip  to  close  a  commercial  state  as  easily  as  he  coul< 
Spain  ?  If  he  wished  to  purify  these  provinces  fron 
heresy  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  commence  by  extir 
pating  it  in  France. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  Granvella  found  the  Nether 
lands  at  the  beginning  of  his  adipinistration  (1560). 

To  restore  to  these  countries  the  uniformity  o 
papistry,  to  break  the  coordinate  power  of  the  nobilitj 
and  the  states,  and  to  exalt  the  royal  authority  on  tb 
ruins  of  republican  freedom,  was  the  great  object  o 
Spanish  policy  and  the  express  commission  of  th< 
new  minister.  But  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  o 
its  accomplishment;  to  conquer  these  demanded  th< 
invention  of  new  resources,  the  application  of  nei? 
machinery.     The  Inquisition,  indeed,  and  the  religiou 
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edicts  appeared  sufficient  to  check  the  contagion  of 
heresy;  but  the  latter  required  superintendence,  and 
the  former  able  instruments  for  its  now  extended 
jurisdiction.  The  Church  constitution  continued  the 
same  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  times,  when  the  prov- 
inces were  less  populous,  when  the  Church  still  enjoyed 
universal  repose,  and  could  be  more  easily  overlooked 
and  controlled.  A  succession  of  several  centuries, 
which  changed  the  whole  interior  form  of  the  prov- 
inces, had  left  the  form  of  the  hierarchy  unaltered, 
which,  moreover,  was  protected  from  the  arbitrary 
will  of  its  ruler  by  the  particular  privileges  of  the 
provinces.  All  the  seventeen  provinces  were  parcelled 
out  under  four  bishops,  who  had  their  seats  at  Arras, 
Touraay,  Cambray,  and  Utrecht,  and  were  subject  to 
the  primates  of  Rheims  and  Cologne.  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had,  indeed,  meditated  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  bishops  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  increasing  population;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
the  excitement  of  a  life  of  pleasure  had  abandoned  the 
project.  Ambition  and  lust  of  conquest  withdrew 
the  mind  of  Charles  the  Bold  from  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  his  kingdom,  and  Maximilian  had  already  too 
Daany  subjects  of  dispute  with  the  states  to  venture 
to  add  to  their  number  by  proposing  this  change.  A 
stormy  reign  prevented  Charles  V.  from  the  execution 
of  this  extensive  plan,  which  Philip  II.  now  undertook 
w  a  bequest  from  all  these  princes.  The  moment  had 
now  arrived  when  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Church 
would  excuse  the  innovation,  and  the  leisure  of  peace 
favoured  its  accomplishment.  With  the  prodigious 
crowd  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  who 
^ere  crowded  together  in  the  towns  of  the  Nether- 
lands, a  multitude  of  rehgious  opinions  had  also  grown 
^P;  and  it  was  impossible  that  religion  could  any 
longer  be  effectually  superintended  by  so  few  eyes  as 
^^  formerly  sufficient.   While  the  number  of  bishops 
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was  so  small  their  districts  must,  of  necessity,  hav) 
been  proportionally  extensive,  and  four  men  could  no 
be  adequate  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  faith  throng] 
so  wide  a  district. 

The  jurisdiction  which  the  Archbishops,  of  Cologn 
and  Eheims  exercised  over  the  Netherlands  had  lonj 
been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  government,  whic] 
could  not  look  on  this  territory  as  really  its  owi 
property  so  long  as  such  an  important  branch  c 
power  was  still  wielded  by  foreign  hands.  To  snatcl 
this  prerogative  from  the  alien  archbishops;  by  ne^ 
and  active  agents  to  give  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  th 
superintendence  of  the  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  t 
strengthen  the  number  of  the  partisans  of  govemmen 
at  the  diet,  no  more  effectual  means  could  be  devise 
than  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops.  Resolv© 
upon  doing  this  Philip  II.  ascended  the  throne;  bu 
he  soon  found  that  a  change  in  the  hierarchy  woul 
inevitably  meet  with  warm  opposition  from  the  pro\ 
inces,  without  whose  consent,  nevertheless,  it  would  b 
vain  to  attempt  it.  Philip  foresaw  that  the  nobilit; 
would  never  approve  of  a  measure  which  would  s 
strongly  augment  the  royal  party,  and  take  from  th 
aristocracy  the  preponderance  of  power  in  the  diei 
The  revenues,  too,  for  the  maintenance  of  these  ne^ 
bishops  must  be  diverted  from  the  abbots  and  monki 
and  these  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  states  c 
the  realm.  He  had,  besides,  to  fear  the  oppositio; 
of  the  Protestants,  who  would  not  fail  to  act  secret! 
in  the  diet  against  him.  On  these  accounts  the  whol 
affair  was  discussed  at  Eome  with  the  greatest  possib] 
secrecy.  Instructed  by,  and  as  the  agent  of,  Grar 
vella,  Francis  Sonnoi,  a  priest  of  Louvain,  came  befor 
Paul  IV.  to  inform  him  how  extensive  the  province 
were,  how  thriving  and  populous,  how  luxurious  i 
their  prosperity.  But,  he  continued,  in  the  immoderat 
enjoyment  of  liberty  the  true  faith  is  neglected^  an 
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heretics  prosper.  To  obviate  this  evil  the  Romish  See 
must  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  measures.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  prevail  on  the  Romish  pontiff  to  make 
a  change  which  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  own 
jurisdiction. 

Paul  IV.  appointed  a  tribunal  of  seven  cardinals  to 
deliberate  upon  this  important  matter ;  but  death  called 
him  away,  and  he  left  to  his  successor,  Pius  IV.,  the 
duty  of  carrying  their  advice  into  execution.  The  wel- 
come tidings  of  the  Pope's  determination  reached  the 
king  in  Zealand  when  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
setting  sail  for  Spain,  and  the  minister  was  secretly 
charged  with  the  dangerous  reforuL  Tlie  new  con- 
stitution of  the  hierarchy  was  published  in  1560;  in 
addition  to  the  then  existing  four  bishoprics  thirteen 
new  ones  were  established,  according  to  the  number 
of  seventeen  provinces,  and  four  of  them  were  raised 
into  arclibishoprica  Six  of  these  episcopal  sees,  viz., 
in  Antwerp,  Herzogenbusch,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and 
Ruremonde,  were  placed  under  the  Archbishopric  of 
Malines;  five  others,  Haarlem,  Middelburg,  Leu  war- 
den, Deventer,  and  Groningen,  under  the  Archbishopric 
of  Utrecht ;  and  the  remaining  four,  Atras,  Tournay, 
St.  Omer,  and  Namur,  which  lie  nearest  to  France, 
and  have  language,  character,  and  manners  in  common 
with  that  country,  under  the  Archbishopric  of  Cam- 
hray.  Malines,  situated  in  the  middle  of  Brabant  and 
in  the  centre  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  was  made 
the  primacy  of  all  the  rest,  and  was,  with  several  rich 
abbeys,  the  reward  of  Granvella.  The  revenues  of  the 
iiew  bishoprics  were  provided  by  an  appropriation  of 
the  treasures  of  the  cloisters  and  abbeys  which  had 
accumulated  from  pious  benefactions  during  centuries. 
Some  of  the  abbots  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne, 
and  with  the  possession  of  their  cloisters  and  prelacies 
retained  also  the  vote  at  the  diet  which  was  attached 
to  them.     At  the  same  time  to  every  bishopric  nine 
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prebends  were  attached,  and  bestowed  on  the  most 
learned  juris-consultists  and  theologians^  who  were  to 
support  the  Inquisition  and  the  bishop  in  his  spiritual 
ofl&ce.  Of  these,  the  two  who  were  most  deserving  by 
knowledge,  experience,  and  unblemished  life  were  to 
be  constituted  actual  inquisitors,  and  to  have  the  first 
voice  in  the  Synods.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Malines, 
as  metropolitan  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces^  the  full 
authority  was  given  to  appoint,  or  at  discretion  depose, 
archbishops  and  bishops;  and  the  Somish  See  was 
only  to  give  its  ratification  to  his  acts. 

At  any  other  period  the  nation  would  have  received 
with  gratitude  and  approved  of  such  a  measure  of 
church  reform,  since  it  was  fully  called  for  by  circum- 
stances, was  conducive  to  the  interests  of  re^gion,  and 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  moral  reformation  of 
the  monkhood.  Now  the  temper  of  the  time  saw  in 
it  nothing  but  a  hateful  changa  Universal  was  the 
indignation  with  which  it  was  received.  A  cry  was 
raised  thiat  the  constitution  was  trampled  under  foot, 
the  rights  of  the  nation  violated,  and  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  already  at  the  door,  and  would  soon  open 
here,  as  in  Spain,  its  bloody  tribunal.  The  people 
beheld  with  dismay  these  new  servants  of  arbitrcury 
power  and  of  persecution.  The  nobility  saw  in  it 
nothing  but  a  strengthening  of  the  royal  authority  by 
the  addition  of  fourteen  votes  in  the  states'  assembly, 
and  a  withdrawal  of  the  firmest  prop  of  their  freedom, 
the  balance  of  the  royal  and  the  civil  power.  The  old 
bisliops  complained  of  the  diminution  of  their  incomes 
and  the  circumscription  of  their  sees ;  the  abbots  and 
monks  had  not  only  lost  power  and  income,  but  had 
received  in  exchange  rigid  censors  of  their  morals. 
Noble  and  simple,  laity  and  clergy,  united  against  the 
common  foe,  and  while  all  singly  struggled  for  some 
petty  private  interest,  the  cry  appeared  to  come  from 
the  forniidable  voice  of  patriotism. 
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Among  all  the  provinces  Brabant  was  loudest  in  its 
opposition.     The  inviolability  of  its  church  constitution 
was  one  of  the  important  privileges  which  it  had  re- 
served in  the  remarkable  charter  of  the  "  Joyful  Entry," 
—  statutes  which  the  sovereign  could  not  violate  with- 
out releasing  the  nation  from  its  allegiance  to  him. 
In  vain  did  the  university  of  Louvain  assert  that  in 
disturbed  times  of  the  Church  a  privilege  lost  its  power 
which  had  been  granted  in  the  period  of  its  tranquil- 
lity.    The  introduction  of  the  new  bishoprics  into  the 
constitution  was  thought  to  shake  the  whole  fabric 
of  Hberty.     The  prelacies,  which  were  now  transferred 
to  the  bishops,  must  henceforth  serve  another  rule  than 
the  advantage  of  the  province  of  whose  states  they 
had  been  members     The  once  free  patriotic  citizens 
^ere  to  be  instruments  of  the  Somish  See  and  obedient 
tools  of  the  archbishop,  who  again,  as  first  prelate  of 
Srabant,  had  the  immediate  control  over  them.     The 
freedom  of  voting  was  gone,  because  the  bishops,  as 
eervile  spies  of  the  crown,  made  every  one  fearfuL 
•'  Who,"  it  was  asked,  "  will  after  this  venture  to  raise 
liis  voice  in  parliament  before  such  observers,  or  in 
their  presence  dare  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation 
against  the  rapacious  hands  of  the  government  ?     They 
will  trace  out  the  resources  of  the  provinces,  and  be- 
tray to  the  crown  the  secrets  of  our  freedom  and  our 
property.     They  will  obstruct  the  way  to  all  offices 
of  honour ;  we  shall  soon  see  the  courtiers  of  the  king 
succeed  the  present  men;  the  children  of  foreigners 
will,  for  the  future,  fill  the  parliament,  and  the  private 
interest  of  their  patron  will  guide  their  venal  votes." 
"  What  an  act  of  oppression,"  rejoined  the  monks,  "  to 
pervert  to  other  objects  the  pious  designs  of  our  holy 
institutions,  to  contemn  the  inviolable  wishes  of  the 
dead,  and  to  take  that  which  a  devout  charity  had 
deposited  in  our  chests  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate 
and  make  it  subservient  to  the  luxury  of  the  bishops, 
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thus  inflating  their  arrogant  pomp  with  the  plui 
of  |the  poor  ?  "  Not  only  the  abbots  and  monks, 
really  did  sufler  by  this  act  of  appropriation,  but  6'' 
family  which  could  flatter  itself  with  the  sligh 
hope  of  enjoying,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  in 
most  remote  posterity,  the  benefit  of  this  mont 
foundation,  felt  this  disappointment  of  their  dis 
expectations  as  much  as  if  they  had  suffered  an  ac 
injury,  and  the  wrongs  of  a  few  abbot-prelates  bee 
the  concern  of  a  whole  nation. 

Historians  have  not  omitted  to  record  the  co 
proceedings  of  William  of  Orange  during  this  gen 
commotion,  who  laboured  to  conduct  to  one  end  tl 
various  and  conflicting  passions.  At  his  instigation 
jfeople  of  Brabant  petitioned  the  regent  for  an  adva 
and  protector,  since  they  alone,  of  all  his  Flen 
subjects,  had  the  misfoi-tune  to  unite,  in  one  and 
same  person,  their  counsel  and  their  ruler.  Had 
demand  been  gi-anted,  their  choice  could  fall  on 
other  than  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  Granvella,  -% 
his  usual  presence  of  mind,  broke  through  the  sn 
"  The  man  who  receives  this  office,"  he  declared  in 
state  council,  "  will,  I  hope,  see  that  he  divides  Bral: 
with  tlie  king ! "  The  long  delay  of  the  papal  1: 
which  was  kept  back  by  a  misunderstanding  betw 
the  Romish  and  Spanish  courts,  gave  the  disaffected 
opportunity  to  combine  for  a  common  object, 
perfect  secrecy  the  states  of  Brabant  despatched 
extraordinary  messenger  to  Pius  IV.  to  urge  tl 
wishes  in  Rome  itself.  The  ambassador  was  provi 
with  important  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  carried  with  liim  cousidera 
sums  to  pave  his  way  to  the  father  of  the  Chui 
At  the  same  time  a  public  letter  was  forwarded  fi 
the  city  of  Antwerp  to  the  King  of  Spain  contain 
the  most  urgent  reprcsenljitions,  and  supplicating  1 
to  spare  that  flourishing  commercial  town  from 
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threatened  iDnovation.  They  knew,  it  was  stated,  that 
the  intentions  of  the  monarch  were  the  best,  and 
that  the  institution  of  the  new  bishops  was  likely  to 
be  highly  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  true  re- 
Ugion;  but  the  foreigners  could  not  be  convinced  of 
this,  and  on  them  depended  the  prosperity  of  their 
town.  Among  them  the  most  groundless  rumours 
would  be  as  perilous  as  the  most  trua  The  first 
embassy  was  discovered  in  time,  and  its  object  disap- 
pointed by  the  prudence  of  the  regent ;  by  the  second 
the  town  of  Antwerp  gained  so  far  its  point  that  it 
was  to  remain  without  a  bishop,  at  least  until  the 
personal  arrival  of  the  king,  which  was  talked  of. 

The  example  and  success  of  Antwerp  gave  the 
signal  of  opposition  to  all  the  other  towns  for  which 
a  new  bishop  was  intended.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  hatred  to  the  Inquisition  and  the  unanimity  of 
the  Flemish  towns  at  this  date  that  they  preferred  to 
renounce  all  the  advantages  which  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  would  necessarily  bring  to  their  local  trade 
rather  than  by  their  consent  promote  that  abhorred 
tribunal,  and  thus  act  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  nation.  Deventer,  Ruremonde,  and  Leu- 
warden  placed  themselves  in  determined  opposition, 
and  (1561)  successfully  carried  their  point ;  in  the 
other  towns  the  bishops  were,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strances, forcibly  inducted.  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  St. 
Omer,  and  Middelburg  were  among  the  first  which 
opened  their  gates  to  them ;  the  remaining  towns  fol- 
lowed their  example ;  but  in  Malines  and  Herzogen- 
busch  the  bishops  were  received  with  very  little  respect. 
When  Granvella  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  former 
town  not  a  single  nobleman  showed  himself,  and  his 
triumph  was  wanting  in  everything  that  could  make 
Jt  real,  because  those  remained  away  over  whom  it 
^  meant  to  be  celebrated. 

In  the  meantime,  too,  the  period  had  elapsed  within 
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which  the  Spanish  troops  were  to  have  left  the  coun- 
try,  and  as  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  their  being 
withdrawn.  People  perceived  with  terror  the  real 
cause  of  the  delay,  and  suspicion  lent  it  a  fatal  con- 
nection with  the  Inquisition.  The  detention  of  these 
troops,  as  it  rendered  the  nation  more  vigilant  and 
distrustful,  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  minister  to 
proceed  with  the  other  innovations,  and  yet  he  would 
fain  not  deprive  himself  of  this  powerful  and  appar- 
ently indispensable  aid  in  a  country  where  all  hated 
him,  and  in  the  execution  of  a  commission  to  which 
all  were  opposed.  At  last,  however,  the  regent  saw 
herself  compelled  by  the  universal  murmurs  of  dis- 
content to  urge  most  earnestly  upon  the  king  the 
necessity  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  ".The  prov- 
inces," she  writes  to  Madrid,  "  have  unanimously  de- 
clared that  they  would  never  again  be  induced  to  grant 
the  extraordinary  taxes  required  by  the  government 
as  long  as  word  was  not  kept  with  them  in  this 
matter.  The  danger  of  a  revolt  was  far  more  immi- 
nent than  that  of  an  attack  by  tlie  French  Protestants, 
and  if  a  rebellion  was  to  take  place  in  the  Netherlands 
these  forces  would  be  too  weak  to  repress  it,  and  there 
was  not  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  to  enlist 
new."  By  delaying  his  answer  the  king  still  sought 
at  least  to  gain  lime,  and  the  reiterated  representations 
of  the  regent  would  still  have  remained  ineffectual,  if, 
fortunately  for  the  provinces,  a  loss  which  he  had 
lately  sufiered  from  the  Turks  had  not  compelled  him 
to  employ  these  troops  in  the  Mediterranean.  He, 
therefore,  at  last  consented  to  their  departure:  they 
were  embarked  in  1561  in  Zealand,  and  the  exult- 
ing shouts  of  all  the  provinces  accompanied  their 
departure. 

Meanwhile  Granvella  ruled  in  the  Council  of  State 
almost  uncontrolled.  All  offices,  secular  and  spiritual, 
were  given  away  through  him ;  his  opinion  prevailed 
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againsc  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  assembly. 
The  regent  herself  was  governed  by  him.  He  had  con- 
trived to  manage  so  that  her  appointment  was  made 
out  for  two  years  only,  and  by  this  expedient  he  kept 
her  always  in  his  power.  It  seldom  happened  that 
any  important  affair  was  submitted  to  the  other  mem- 
bers, and  if  it  really  did  occur  it  was  only  such  as  had 
been  long  before  decided,  to  which  it  was  only  nec- 
essary for  formality's  sake  to  gain  their  sanction. 
Whenever  a  royal  letter  was  read  Viglius  received  in- 
structions to  omit  all  such  passages  as  were  underlined 
by  the  minister.  It  often  happened  that  this  corre- 
spondence with  Spain  laid  open  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  or  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  regent,  with 
which  it  was  not  expedient  to  inform  the  members, 
whose  loyalty  was  distrusted.  If  again  it  occurred 
that  the  opposition  gained  a  majority  over  the  minister, 
and  insisted  with  determination  on  an  article  which 
he  could  not  well  put  off  any  longer,  he  sent  it  to 
the  ministry  at  Madrid  for  their  decision,  by  which  he 
at  least  gained  time,  and  in  any  case  was  certain  to 
find  support.  With  the  exception  of  the  Count  of 
Barlaimont,  the  President  Viglius,  and  a  few  others, 
all  the  other  counsellors  were  but  superfluous  figures 
in  the  senate,  and  the  minister's  behaviour  to  them 
Diarked  the  small  value  which  he  placed  upon  their 
friendship  and  adherence.  No  wonder  that  men  whose 
pride  had  been  so  greatly  indulged  by  the  flattering 
^ntions  of  sovereign  princes,  and  to  whom,  as  to  the 
idols  of  their  country,  their  fellow  citizens  paid  the 
niost  reverential  submission,  should  be  highly  indig- 
nant at  this  arrogance  of  a  plebeian.  Many  of  them 
had  been  personally  insulted  by  Granvella.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  was  well  awiare  that  it  was  he  who  had  pre- 
sented his  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Lorraine,  and 
that  he  had  also  endeavoured  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tions for  another  alliance  with  the  Princess  of  Savoy. 
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He  had  deprived  Count  Horn  of  the  government  of 
Guelders  and  Zutphen,  and  had  kept  for  himself  an 
abbey  which  Count  Egmont  had  in  vain  exerted  him- 
self to  obtain  for  a  relation.  Confident  of  his  superior 
power,  he  did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  conceal 
from  the  nobility  Ms  contempt  for  them,  and  which, 
as  a  rule,  marked  his  whole  administmtion ;  William 
of  Orange  was  the  only  one  with  whom  he  deemed  it 
advisable  to  dissembla  Although  he  really  believed 
himself  to  be  raised  far  above  all  the  laws  of  fear  and 
decorum,  still  in  this  point,  however,  his  confident 
arrogance  misled  him,  and  he  erred  no  less  against 
policy  than  he  sinned  against  propriety.  In  the  exist- 
ing posture  of  affairs  the  government  could  hardly  have 
adopted  a  worse  measure  than  that  of  throwing  disre- 
spect on  the  nobiUty.  It  had  it  in  its  power  to  flatter 
the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  aristocracy,  and  thus 
artfully  and  imperceptibly  win  them  over  to  its  plans, 
and  through  them  subvert  the  edifice  of  national  liberty. 
Now  it  admonished  them,  most  inopportunely,  of  their 
duties,  their  dignity,  and  tlieir  power;  calling  upon 
them  even  to  be  })atriots,  and  to  devote  to  the  cause  of 
true  greatness  an  ambition  which  liitlierto  it  had  incon- 
siderately repelled.  To  (?arry  into  ettect  the  ordinances 
it  required  the  active  eoiiperation  of  the  lieutenant- 
governors  ;  no  wonder,  however,  tliat  the  latter  showed 
but  little  zeal  to  atiord  this  assistance.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  highly  pr()ba))le  that  they  silently  laboured 
to  augment  the  ditficulties  of  tlie  minister,  and  to 
subvert  his  measures,  and  tlirougli  his  ill  success  to 
diminish  the  king's  confidence  in  him,  and  expose  his 
administration  to  (M)ntenipl.  The  rapid  progi-e^s  which 
m  spite  of  those  liorrible  edit'ts  the  Reformation  made 
during  Granvella's  administration  in  the  Netherlands, 
is  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
nobility  in  op])osiu<j[  it.  If  tlie  minister  had  been  sure 
of  the  nobles  he  might  have  despised  the  fury  of  the 
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mob,  which  would  have  impotently  dashed  itself  against 
the  dreaded  barriers  of  the  throne.  The  suti'erings 
of  the  citizens  lingered  long  in  tears  and  sighs,  until 
the  arts  and  the  example  of  the  nobility  called  forth 
a  louder  expression  of  them. 

Meanwhile  the  inquisitions  into  religion  were  carried 
on  with  renewed  vigour  by  the  crowd  of  new  labourers 
(1561,  1562),  and  the  edicts  against  heretics  were 
enforced  with  fearful  obedience.  But  the  critical 
moment  when  this  detestable  remedy  might  have  been 
applied  was  allowed  to  pass  by ;  the  nation  had  become 
too  strong  and  vigorous  for  such  rough  treatment. 
The  new  religion  could  now  be  extirpated  only  by  the 
death  of  all  its  professors.  The  present  executions 
were  but  so  many  alluring  exhibitions  of  its  excellence, 
80  many  scenes  of  its  triumphs  and  radiant  virtue. 
The  heroic  greatness  with  which  the  victims  died  made 
converts  to  the  opinions  for  which  they  perished.  One 
martyr  gained  ten  new  proselytes.  Not  in  towns  only, 
or\illages,  but  on  the  very  highways,  in  the  boats  and 
public  carriages  disputes  were  held  touching  the  dignity 
of  the  Pope,  the  saints,  purgatory,  and  indulgences,  and 
sermons  were  preached  and  men  converted.  From  the 
country  and  from  the  towns  the  common  people  rushed 
in  crowds  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of  the  Holy  Tribunal 
from  the  hands  of  its  satellites,  and  the  municipal 
oflScers  who  ventured  to  support  it  with  the  civil  forces 
were  pelted  with  stones.  Multitudes  accompanied  the 
Protestant  preachers  whom  the  Inquisition  pursued, 
hore  them  on  their  slioulders  to  and  from  church,  and 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  concealed  them  from  their 
persecutors.  The  first  province  which  was  seized  with 
the  fanatical  spirit  of  rebellion  was,  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, Walloon  Flandera  A  French  Calvinist,  by 
Mine  Lannoi,  set  himself  up  in  Tournay  as  a  worker 
of  miracles,  where  he  hired  a  few  women  to  simulate 
diseases,  and  to  pretend  to  be   cured   by  him.     He 
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preached  in  the  woods  near  the  town,  drew  the  people 
in  great  numbers  after  him,  and  scattered  in  their 
minds  the  seeds  of  rebellion.  Similar  teachers  appeared 
in  Lille  and  Valenciennes,  but  in  the  latter  place  the 
municipal  functionaries  succeeded  in  seizing  the  persons 
of  these  incendiaries ;  while,  however,  they  delayed  to 
execute  them  their  followers  increased  so  rapidly  that 
they  became  sufficiently  strong  to  break  open  the 
prisons  and  forcibly  deprive  justice  of  its  victims. 
Troops  at  last  were  brought  into  the  town  and  order 
restored.  But  this  trifling  occurrence  had  for  a  moment 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the 
strength  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  allowed  the  min- 
ister to  compute  their  prodigious  numbers.  In  Tour- 
nay  alone  five  thousand  at  one  time  had  been  seen 
attending  the  sermons,  and  not  many  less  in  Valen- 
ciennes. What  might  not  be  expected  from  the 
northern  provinces,  where  liberty  was  greater,  and 
the  seat  of  government  more  remote,  and  where  the 
vicinity  of  Germany  and  Denmark  multiplied  the 
sources  of  contagion  ?  One  slight  provocation  had 
sufficed  to  draw  from  its  concealment  so  formidable 
a  multitude.  How  much  greater  was,  perhaps,  the 
number  of  those  who  in  their  hearts  acknowledged 
the  new  sect,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  publish  their  adhesion  to  it.  This  discovery 
greatly  alarmed  the  regent.  The  scanty  obedience 
paid  to  the  edicts,  the  wants  of  the  exhausted  treasury, 
which  compelled  her  to  impose  new  taxes,  and  the 
suspicious  movements  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  French 
frontiers  still  further  increased  her  anxiety.  At  the 
same  time  she  received  a  command  from  Madrid  to 
send  off'  two  thousand  Flemish  cavalry  to  the  army  of 
the  Queen  Mother  in  France,  who,  in  the  distresses 
of  the  civil  war,  had  recourse  to  Philip  II.  for  assist- 
ance. Every  affair  of  faith,  in  whatever  land  it  might 
be,  was  made  by  Philip  bis  own  business.     He  felt  it 
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as  keenly  as  any  catastrophe  which  could  befall  his 
own  house,  and  in  such  cases  always  stood  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  means  to  foreign  necessities.  If  it  were 
interested  motives  that  here  swayed  him  they  were  at 
least  kingly  and  grand,  and  the  bold  support  of  his 
principles  wins  our  admiration  as  much  as  their  cruelty 
withholds  our  esteeuL 

The  regent  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  the  royal 
will  on  the  subject  of  these  troops,  but  with  a  very 
wann  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  nobility.  Count 
Egmont  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  declared  that  the 
time  was  ill-<:ho8en  for  stripping  the  Netherlands  of 
troops,  when  the  aspect  of  affairs  rendered  rather  the 
enlistment  of  new  levies  advisable.  The  movements 
of  the  troops  in  France  momentarily  threatened  a 
surprise,  and  the  commotions  within  the  provinces 
demanded,  more  than  ever,  the  utmost  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  Hitherto,  they  said,  the 
German  Protestants  had  looked  idly  on  during  the 
struggles  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith ;  but  will  they 
continue  to  do  so,  especially  when  we  are  lending  our 
aid  to  strengthen  their  enemy  ?  By  thus  acting  shall 
we  not  rouse  their  vengeance  against  us,  and  call  their 
arms  into  the  northern  Netherlands?  Nearly  the 
whole  Council  of  State  joined  in  this  opinion ;  their 
representations  were  energetic  and  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
The  regent  herself,  as  well  as  the  minister,  cnuld  not 
but  feel  their  truth,  and  their  own  interests  appeared 
to  forbid  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate.  Would  it 
not  be  impolitic  to  withdraw  from  the  Inquisition  its 
sole  prop  by  removing  the  larger  portion  of  the  army, 
and  in  a  rebellious  countiy  to  leave  themselves  with- 
out defence,  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  an 
arrogant  aristocracy?  While  the  regent,  divided 
between  the  royal  commands,  the  urgent  impor- 
tunity of  her  council,  and  her  own  fears,  could  not 
venture  to  come  to  a  decision,  William  of  Orange  rose 
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and  proposed  the  assembling  of  the  States  (general 
But  nothing  could  have  inflicted  a  more  fatal  blow  on 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  than  by  yielding  to  this 
advice  to  put  the  nation  in  mind  of  its  power  and  its 
rights.  No  measure  could  be  more  hazardous  at  the 
present  moment.  The  danger  which  was  thus  gather- 
ing over  the  minister  did  not  escape  him ;  a  sign  from 
him  warned  the  regent  to  break  off  the  consultation  and 
adjourn  the  council  "The  government,"  he  writes 
to  Madrid,  "can  do  nothing  more  injurious  to  itself 
than  to  consent  to  the  assembling  of  the  states.  Such 
a  step  is  at  all  times  perilous,  because  it  tempts  the 
nation  to  test  and  restrict  the  rights  of  the  crown; 
but  it  is  many  times  more  objectionable  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  already  widely 
spread  amongst  us;  when  the  abbots,  exasperated 
at  the  loss  of  their  income,  will  neglect  nothing  to 
impair  the  dignity  of  the  bishops;  when  the  whole 
nobility  and  all  the  deputies  from  the  towns  are  led 
by  the  arts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  disaiTected 
can  securely  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  nation." 
This  representation,  wliich  at  least  was  not  wanting 
in  sound  sense,  did  not  fail  in  having  the  desired  effect 
on  the  king's  mind.  The  assembling  of  the  states  was 
rejected  once  and  for  ever,  the  penal  statutes  against 
the  heretics  were  renewed  in  all  their  rigour,  and  the 
regent  was  directed  to  hasten  the  despatch  of 
the  required  auxiliaries. 

But  to  this  the  Council  of  State  would  not  consent. 
All  that  she  obtained  was,  instead  of  the  troops,  a 
supply  of  money  for  the  Queen  Mother,  which  at  this 
crisis  was  still  more  welcome  to  her.  In  place,  how- 
ever, of  assembling  tlie  states,  and  in  order  to  beguile 
the  nation  with,  at  least,  tlio  semblance  of  republican 
freedom,  the  recent  summoned  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  and  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  a 
special  congress  at  Brussels,  to  consult  on  the  present 
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dangers  and  necessities  of  the  state.  When  the  presi- 
dent, Viglius,  had  laid  before  them  the  matters  on 
which  they  were  summoned  to  deliberate,  three  days 
were  given  to  them  for  consideration.  During  this 
time  the  Prince  of  Orange  assembled  them  in  his 
palace,  where  he  represented  to  them  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  some  unanimous  resolution  before  the 
next  sitting,  and  of  agreeing  on  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  followed  in  the  present  dangerous  state  of 
affairs. 

The  majority  assented  to  the  propriety  of  this 
course;  only  Barlaimont,  with  a  few  of  the  depend- 
ents of  the  cardinal,  had  the  courage  to  plead  for  the 
interests  of  the  crown  and  of  the  minister.  "  It  did 
not  behoove  them,"  he  said,  "  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  government,  and  this  previous  agi-eement 
of  votes  was  an  illegal  and  culpable  assumption,  in 
the  guilt  of  which  he  would  not  participate,"  —  a 
declaration  which  broke  up  the  meeting  without  any 
conclusion  being  come  to.  The  regent,  apprised  of  it 
by  the  Count  Barlaimont,  artfully  contrived  to  keep 
the  knights  so  well  employed  during  their  stay  in  the 
town  that  they  could  find  no  time  for  coming  to  any 
further  secret  understanding ;  in  this  session,  however, 
it  was  arranged,  with  their  concurrence,  that  Florence 
of  Montmorency,  Lord  of  Montigny,  should  make  a 
journey  to  Spain,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  king  with 
the  present  posture  of  affairs.  But  the  regent  sent 
before  him  another  messenger  to  Madrid,  who  pre- 
viously informed  the  king  of  all  that  had  been  debated 
between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  knights  at  the 
secret  conference. 

The  Flemish  ambassador  was  flattered  in  Madrid 
^th  empty  protestations  of  the  king's  favour  and 
paternal  sentiments  toward  the  Netherlands,  while 
the  regent  was  commanded  to  thwart,  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power,  the  secret  combinations  of  the  nobility,  and, 
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if  possible,  to  sow  discord  among  their  most  eminent 
members.  Jealousy,  private  interest,  and  religious 
differences  had  long  divided  many  of  the  nobles ;  their 
share  in  the  common  neglect  and  contempt  with  which 
they  were  treated,  and  a  general  hatred  of  the  minis- 
ter had  again  united  them.  So  long  as  Count  Egmont 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  suitors  for  the  re- 
gency it  could  not  fail  but  that  at  times  their  compet- 
ing claims  should  have  brought  them  into  collision. 
Both  had  met  each  on  the  road  to  glory  and  before 
the  throne ;  both  again  met  in  the  republic,  where  they 
strove  for  the  same  prize,  the  favour  of  their  fel- 
low citizena  Such  opposite  characters  soon  became 
estranged,  but  the  powerful  sympathy  of  necessity  as 
quickly  reconciled  them.  Each  was  now  indispensa- 
ble to  the  other,  and  the  emergency  united  these  two 
men  together  with  a  bond  which  their  hearts  would 
never  have  furnished.  But  it  was  on  this  very  uncon- 
geniality  of  disposition  that  the  regent  based  her 
plans ;  if  she  could  foitunately  succeed  in  separating 
them  she  would  at  the  same  time  divide  the  whole 
Flemish  nobility  into  two  parties.  Through  the  pres- 
ents and  small  attentions  by  which  she  exclusively 
honoured  these  two  she  also  sought  to  excite  against 
them  the  envy  and  distrust  of  the  rest,  and  by  appear- 
ing to  give  Count  Egmont  a  preference  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange  she  hoped  to  make  the  latter  suspicious  of 
Egniont's  good  faith.  It  happened  that  at  this  very 
time  she  was  obliged  to  send  an  extmordinary  pm- 
bassador  to  P'rankfort,  to  be  present  at  the  election 
of  a  Roman  emperor.  She  chose  for  this  office  the 
Duke  of  Aerschot,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  prince,  in 
order  in  some  degree  to  show  in  his  case  how  splendid 
was  the  reward  which  hatred  against  the  latter  might 
look  for. 

The  Orange  faction,  however,  instead   of  suffering 
anjr  diminution,  had  gained  an  important  accession  in 
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Count  Horn,  who,  as  admiral  of  the  Flemish  marine, 
had  convoyed  the  king  to  Biscay,  and  now  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  Council  of  State.  Horn's  restless  and 
republican  spirit  readily  met  the  daring  schemes  of 
Orange  and  Egmont,  and  a  dangerous  Triumvirate  was 
soon  formed  by  these  three  friends,  which  shook  the 
royal  power  in  the  Netherlands,  but  which  terminated 
very  differently  for  each  of  its  members. 

(1562.)  Meanwhile  Montigny  had  returned  from 
his  embassy,  and  brought  back  to  the  Council  of  State 
the  most  gracious  assurance  of  the  monarch.  But  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had,  through  his  own  secret  channels 
of  inteUigence,  received  more  credible  information  from 
Madrid,  which  entirely  contradicted  this  report.  By 
these  means  he  learnt  all  the  ill  services  which  Gran- 
vella  had  done  him  and  his  friends  with  the  king, 
and  the  odious  appellations  which  were  there  appli^ 
to  the  Flemish  nobility.  There  was  no  help  for  them 
80  long  as  the  minister  retained  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  procure  his  dismissal  was  the  scheme, 
however  rash  and  adventurous  it  appeared,  which 
wholly  occupied  the  mind  of  the  prince.  It  was 
agreed  between  him  and  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont  to 
despatch  a  joint  letter  to  the  king,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nobility,  formally  to  accuse  the  minister, 
and  press  energetically  for  his  removal.  The  Duke 
of  Aerschot,  to  whom  this  proposition  was  commu- 
nicated by  Count  Egmont,  refused  to  concur  in  it, 
haughtily  declaring  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  receive 
laws  from  Egmont  and  Orange ;  that  he  had  no  cause 
of  complaint  against  Granvella,  and  that  he  thought 
it  very  presumptuous  to  prescribe  to  the  king  what 
ministers  he  ought  to  employ.  Orange  received  a 
similar  answer  from  the  Count  of  Arenberg.  Either 
the  seeds  of  distrust  which  the  regent  had  scattered 
amongst  the  nobility  had  already  taken  root,  or  the 
fear  of  the  minister's  power  outweighed  the  abhorrence 
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of  his  measures ;  at  any  rate,  the  whole  nobility  shrunk 
back  timidly  and  irresolutely  from  the  proposal  This 
disappointment  did  not,  however,  discourage  them. 
The  letter  was  written  and  subscribed  by  all  three 
(1563). 

In  it  Granvella  was  represented  as  the  prime  cause 
of  all  the  disorders  in  the  Netherlands.  So  long  as  the 
highest  power  should  be*  entrusted  to  him  it  would, 
they  declared,  be  impossible  for  them  to  serve  the 
nation  ^nd  king  efi'ectually;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
would  revert  to  its  former  tranquillity,  all  opposition 
be  discontinued,  and  the  government  regain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  as  soon  as  his  Majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  remove  this  man  from  the  helm  of  the  stata 
In  that  case,  they  added,  neither  exertion  nor  zeal 
would  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  maintain  in  these 
countries  the  dignity  of  the  king  and  the  purity  of 
the  faith,  which  was  no  less  sacred  to  them  than 
to  the  cardinal,  Granvella. 

Secretly  as  this  letter  was  prepared,  still  the  duchess 
was  informed  of  it  in  sufficient  time  to  anticipate  it 
by  another  despatch,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  which 
it  might  have  had  on  the  king's  mind.  Some  months 
passed  ere  an  answer  came  from  Madrid.  It  was  mild, 
but  vague.  "  The  king,"  such  was  its  impoit,  "  was 
not  us(h1  to  condonm  his  ministers  unheard  on  the 
mere  accusations  of  their  enemies.  Common  justice 
alone  required  that  the  accusers  of  the  cardinal  should 
descend  from  general  ini]nitations  to  special  proofs, 
and  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  do  this  in  writing, 
one  of  them  might  come  to  Spain,  where  he  should  be 
treated  with  all  respect."  Besides  this  letter,  which  was 
equally  directed  to  all  three,  (^ount  Egmont  further 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king,  wherein 
his  Majesty  ■  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  from  him  in 
particular  what  in  the  common  letter  had  been  only 
generally  touched  upon.    The  regent,  also,  was  specially 
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iofitracted  how  she  was  to  answer  the  three  collect- 
ively, aDd  the  count  singly.  The  king  knew  his  man. 
He  felt  it  was  easy  to  manage  Count  Egmont  alone ; 
for  this  reason  he  sought  to  entice  him  to  Madrid, 
where  he  would  be  removed  from  the  commanding 
guidance  of  a  higher  intellect.  In  distinguishing  him 
above  his  two  friends  by  so  flattering  a  mark  of  his 
confidence,  he  made  a  difierence  in  the  relation  in 
which  they  severally  stood  to  the  throne;  how  could 
they,  then,  unite  with  equal  zeal  for  the  same  object 
when  the  inducements  were  no  longer  the  same? 
This  time,  indeed,  the  vigilance  of  Orange  frustrated 
the  scheme ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  history  will  show 
that  the  seed  which  was  now  scattered  was  not  alto- 
gether lost. 

(1563.)  The  king's  answer  gave  no  satisfaction 
to  the  three  confederates ;  they  boldly  determined  to 
venture  a  second  attempt.  "  It  had,"  they  wrote,  "  sur- 
prised them  not  a  little,  that  his  Majesty  had  thought 
their  representations  so  unworthy  of  attention.  It 
was  not  as  accusers  of  the  minister,  but  as  counsellors 
t)f  his  Majesty,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform  their 
master  of  the  condition  of  his  states,  that  they  had 
despatched  that  letter  to  him.  They  sought  not  the 
ruin  of  the  minister,  indeed  it  would  gratify  them  to 
see  him  contented  and  happy  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  than  here  in  the  Netherlands.  They  were, 
however,  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  his  continued 
presence  there  was  absolut^^ly  incompatible  witn  tlie 
general  tranquillity.  The  present  dangerous  condition 
of  their  native  country  would  allow  none  of  them  to 
l^ve  it,  much  less  to  take  so  long  a  journey  as  to 
Spain  on  Granvella*s  account.  If,  therefore,  his  Mnj- 
<jsty  did  not  please  to  comply  witli  their  written 
request,  they  hoped  to  be  excused  for  the  future  from 
attendance  in  the  senate,  where  they  were  only  ex- 
P08ed  to  the  mortification  of  meeting  the  minister,  and 
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where  they  could  be  of  bo  service  either  to  the  king 
or  the  state,  but  only  appeared  contemptible  in  theii 
own  sight.  In  conclusion,  they  begged  his  Majesty 
would  not  take  ill  the  plain  simplicity  of  their  lan- 
guage, since  persons  of  their  character  set  more  value 
on  acting  well  than  on  speaking  finely."  To  the  same 
purport  was  a  separate  letter  from  Count  Egmont,  ii 
which  he  returned  thanks  for  the  royal  autograph 
This  second  address  was  followed  by  an  answer  U 
the  effect  that  <'  their  representations  should  be  takei 
into  consideration,  meanwhile  they  were  requested  tc 
attend  the  Council  of  State  as  heretofore." 

It  was  evident  that  the  monarch  was  far  fron 
intending  to  grant  their  request ;  they,  therefore,  fron 
this  time  forth  absented  themselves  from  the  Stat< 
Council,  and  even  left  Brussels.  Not  having  succeedec 
in  removing  the  minister  by  la>vful  means  they  sought 
to  accomplish  this  end  by  a  new  mode  from  whicl 
more  might  be  expected.  On  every  occasion  they  anc 
their  adherents  openly  showed  the  contempt  whid 
they  felt  for  him,  and  contrived  to  throw  ridicule  oi 
everything  he  undertook.  By  this  contemptuous  treat 
ment  they  hoped  to  harass  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
priest,  and  to  obtain  through  his  mortified  self-lov< 
what  they  had  failed  in  by  other  means.  In  this 
indeed,  they  did  not  succeed ;  but  the  expedient  oi 
which  they  had  fallen  led  in  the  end  to  the  ruin  o 
the  minister. 

Tlie  popular  voice  was  raised  more  loudly  again&P 
him  so  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  forfeited  th« 
good  opinion  of  the  nobles,  and  that  men  whose  senti 
ments  they  had  been  used  blindly  to  echo  preceded  then 
in  detestation  of  him.  The  contemptuous  manner  ii 
which  the  nobility  now  treated  him  devoted  him  in  i 
measure  to  the  general  scorn  and  emboldened  calumni 
whicli  never  spares  even  what  is  hohest  and  purest 
to  lay  its  sacrilegious  hand  on  his  honour.     The  nev 
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constitution  of  the  Church,  which  was  the  great  griev- 
ance of  the  nation,  had  been  the  basis  of  his  fortunes. 
This  was  a  crime  that  could  not  be  forgiven.  Every 
fresh  execution  —  and  with  such  spectacles  the  activity 
of  the  inquisitors  was  only  too  liberal  —  kept  alive  and 
famished  dreadful  exercise  to  the  bitter  animosity 
against  him,  and  at  last  custom  and  usage  inscribed 
his  name  on  every  act  of  oppression.  A  stranger  in  a 
land  into  which  he  had  been  introduced  against  his 
will;  alone  among  millions  of  enemies;  uuceitain  of 
all  his  tools ;  supported  only  by  the  weak  arm  of  dis- 
tant royalty;  maintaining  his  intercourse  with  the 
nation,  which  he  had  to  gain,  only  by  means  of  faith- 
less instruments,  all  of  whom  made  it  their  highest 
object  to  falsify  his  actions  and  misrepresent  his  mo- 
tives;  lastly,  with  a  woman  for  his  coadjutor  who 
could  not  share  with  him  the  burden  of  the  general 
execration  — thus  he  stood  exposed  to  the  wantonness, 
the  ingratitude,  the  faction,  the  envy,  and  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  a  licentious,  insubordinate  people.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  hatred  which  he  had  incurred  far 
outran  the  demerits  which  could  be  laid  to  his  charge ; 
that  it  was  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  for  his  accusers  to 
substantiate  by  proof  the  general  condemnation  which 
fell  upon  him  from  all  sides.  Before  and  after  him 
fanaticism  dragged  its  victims  to  the  altar ;  before  and 
after  him  civil  blood  flowed,  the  rights  of  men  were 
made  a  mock  of,  and  men  themselves  rendered  \\Tetched. 
Under  Charles  V.  tyranny  ought  to  have  pained  more 
acutely  through  its  novelty ;  under  the  Duke  of  Alva 
it  was  carried  to  far  more  unnatural  lengths,  insomuch 
that  Granvella's  administration,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  his  successor,  was  even  merciful ;  and  yet  we 
do  not  find  that  his  contemporaries  ever  evinced  the 
same  degree  of  personal  exasperation  and  spite  against 
the  latter  in  which  they  indulged  against  his  predecessor. 
To  cloak  the  meanness  of  Ids  birth  in  the  splendour  of 
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high  dignities,  and  by  an  exalted  station  to  place  him 
if  possible  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  the  regent 
had  made  interest  at  Rome  to  procure  for  him  the  car- 
dinal's hat ;  but  this  very  honour,  which  connected  him 
more  closely  with  the  papal  court,  made  him  so  much 
the  more  an  alien  in  the-  provinces.  The  purple  was  a 
new  crime  in  Brussels,  and  an  obnoxious,  detested  garb, 
which  in  a  measure  publicly  held  forth  to  view  the 
principles  on  which  his  future  conduct  would  be  gov- 
erned. Neither  his  honourable  rank,  which  alone  often 
consecrates  the  most  infamous  caitiff,  nor  his  talents, 
which  commanded  esteem,  nor  even  his  terrible  omnip- 
otence, which  daily  revealed  itself  in  so  many  bloody 
manifestations,  could  screen  him  from  derision.  Terror 
and  scorn,  the  fearful  and  the  ludicrous,  were  in  his 
instance  unnaturally  blended.^  Odious  rumours  branded 
his  honour;  murderous  attempts  on  the  lives  of  Eg- 
mont  and  Orange  were  ascribed  to  him ;  the  most 
incredible  things  found  credence ;  the  most  monstrous, 
if  they  referred  to  him  or  were  said  to  emanate  from 
him,  surprised  no  longer.  The  nation  had  already  be- 
come uncivilised  to  that  degree  where  the  most  contra- 
dictory sentiments  prevail  side  by  side,  and  the  finer 
boundary  lines  of  decorum  and  moral  feeling  are  erased. 
This  belief  in  extraordinary  crimes  is  almost  invariably 
their  immediate  precursor. 


1  The  nobility,  at  the  »ufr«,'estioii  of  Count  Egmont,  caused  theil 
servants  to  wear  a  common  livery,  on  which  waK  embroidered  a 
fool's  cap.  All  Brussels  interpreted  it  for  the  cajdinal's  hat,  and 
every  appearance  of  such  a  servant  renewed  their  laughter  ;  this 
bad<:e  of  a  fool's  cap,  whirh  wjus  offensive  to  the  court,  "was  subse- 
quently chanjred  into  a  bundle  of  arrows  —  an  accidental  .jest  which 
took  a  verv  serious  end.  and  T>i*<>bablv  was  the  oripn  of  the  arms 
of  the  republic.  —  Vit.  Vigl.  T.  II.  :ir>  Thuan.  4^9.  The  respect 
for  the  cardinal  sunk  at  last  so  low  that  a  caricature  wiuj  publicly 
placed  in  his  own  hand,  in  which  hv  wjus  represented  seated  on  a 
heaj)  of  e«;j<s.  out  of  which  bishops  were  crawlin;;.  Over  him 
hovered  a  devil  with  the  inscription,  "This  is  my  son,  hear  ?e 
him!'' 
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But  with  this  gloomy  prospect  the  strange  destiny 
of  this  man  opens  at  the  same  time  a  grander  view, 
which  impresses  the  unprejudiced  observer  with  pleas- 
ure and  admiration.  Here  he  beholds  a  nation  dazzled 
by  no  splendour,  and  restrained  by  no  fear,  firmly,  inex- 
orably, and  unpremeditatedly  unanimous  in  punishing 
the  crime  which  had  been  committed  against  its  dignity 
by  the  violent  introduction  of  a  stranger  into  the  heart 
of  its  political  constitution.  We  see  him  ever  aloof 
and  ever  isolated,  like  a  foreign  hostile  body  hovering 
over  a  surface  which  repels  its  contact.  The  strong 
band  itself  of  the  monarch,  who  was  his  friend  and 
protector,  could  not  support  him  against  the  antipathies 
of  the  nation  which  had  once  resolved  to  withhold  from 
liim  all  its  sympathy.  The  voice  of  national  hatred 
was  all  poweriful,  and  was  ready  to  forego  even  private 
interest,  its  certain  gains ;  his  alms  even  were  shunned, 
like  the  fruit  of  an  accursed  tree.  Like  pestilential 
vapour,  the  infamy  of  universal  reprobation  hung  over 
him.  In  his  case  gratitude  believed  itself  absolved 
from  its  duties ;  his  adherents  shunned  him ;  his  friends 
were  dumb  in  his  behalf.  So  terribly  did  the  people 
avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  their  nobles  and  their 
nation  on  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  earth. 

History  has  repeated  this  memorable  example  only 
once,  in  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  the  instance  differed 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  two  periods  and  nations. 
The  highest  power  could  not  protect  either  from  deri- 
sion; but  if  France  found  vent  for  its  indignation  in 
laughing  at  its  pantaloon,  the  Netherlands  hun-ied  from 
scorn  to  rebellion.  The  former,  after  a  long  bondage 
under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Richelieu,  saw 
itself  placed  suddenly  in  unwonted  liberty ;  the  latter 
bad  passed  from  ancient  hereditary  freedom  into  strange 
and  unusual  servitude;  it  was  as  natural  that  the 
Fronde  should  end  again  in  subjection  as  that  the  Bel- 
gian troubles  should  issue  in  republican  independence. 
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The  revolt  of  the  Parisiaiis  was  the  offspring  of  povert 
unbridled,  but  not  bold,  arrogant,  but  without  ener( 
base  and  plebeian,  like  the  source  from  which  it  sprai 
The  murmur  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  proud  fu 
powerful  voice  of  wealth.  Licentiousness  and  hung 
inspired  the  former ;  revenge,  life,  property,  and  religi< 
were  the  animating  motives  of  the  latter.  Bapad 
was  Mazarin's  spring  of  action;  Granvella's  lust 
power.  The  former  was  humane  and  mild ;  the  latt 
harsh,  imperious,  cruel  The  French  minister  soug 
in  the  favour  of  his  queen  an  asylum  from  the  hatr 
of  the  magnates  and  the  fury  of  the  people ;  the  Nethc 
landish  minister  provoked  the  hatred  of  a  whole  nati< 
in  order  to  please  one  man.  Against  Mazarin  we 
only  a  few  factions  and  the  mob  they  could  arm ;  i 
entire  and  united  nation  against  Granvella.  Under  t] 
former  parliament  attempted  to  obtain,  by  stealth, 
power  which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  under  the  latt 
it  struggled  for  a  lawful  authority  which  he  insidious 
had  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  them.  The  former  \u 
to*  contend  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  pee 
of  the  realm,  as  the  latter  had  with  the  native  nobilii 
and  the  states,  but  instead  of  endeavouring,  like  tl 
former,  to  overthrow  the  common  enemy,  in  the  ho] 
of  stepping  themselves  into  his  place,  the  latter  wish< 
to  destroy  the  place  itself,  and  to  divide  a  pow 
which  no  single  man  ought  to  possess  entire. 

While  these  feelings  were  spreading  among  tl 
people  the  influence  of  the  minister  at  the  court 
the  regent  began  to  totter.  The  repeated  complain 
against  the  extent  of  his  power  must  at  last  ha^ 
made  her  sensible  how  little  faith  was  placed  in  h 
own ;  perhaps,  too,  she  began  to  fear  that  the  univers 
abhorrence  which  attached  to  him  would  soon  inclm 
herself  also,  or  that  his  longer  stay  would  inevitab 
provoke  the  menaced  revolt.  Long  intercourse  wit 
bimi  hid  in8tl^lctioQ  and  example,  had  qualified  h 
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to  govern  without  him.  His  dignity  began  to  be  more 
oppressive  to  her  as  he  became  less  necessary,  and  his 
faults,  to  which  her  friendship  had  hitherto  lent  a  veil, 
became  visible  as  it  was  withdrawn.  She  was  now 
as  much  disposed  to  search  out  and  enumerate  these 
faults  as  she  formerly  had  been  to  conceal  them.  In 
tills  unfavourable  state  of  her  feelings  toward  the  car- 
dinal the  urgent  and  ac<jumulated  representations  of 
the  nobles  began  at  last  to  find  access  to  her  mind, 
and  the  more  easily,  as  they  contrived  to  mix  up  her 
own  fears  with  their  own.  "  It  was  matter  of  great 
astonishment,"  said  Count  Egmont  to  her,  "that  to 
gratify  a  man  who  was  not  even  a  Fleming,  and  of 
whom,  therefore,  it  must  be  well  known  that  his  hap- 
piness could  not  be  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
this  country,  the  king  could  be  content  to  see  all  his 
Netherlandish  subjects  suffer,  and  this  to  please  a  for- 
eigner, who  if  his  birth  made  him  a  subject  of  the 
emperor,  the  purple  had  made  a  creature  of  the  couit 
of  Rome."  "  To  the  king  alone,"  added  the  count, 
"was  Granvella  indebted  for  his  being  still  among 
the  living;  for  the  future,  however,  he  would  leave 
that  care  of  him  to  the  regent,  and  he  hereby  gave 
her  warning.'*  As  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  dis- 
gusted with  the  contemptuous  treatment  which  they 
met  with  in  the  Council  of  State,  gradually  withdrew 
from  it,  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  minister  lost 
the  last  semblance  of  republican  deliberation  which 
had  hitherto  softened  the  odious  aspect,  and  the  empty 
desolation  of  the  council-chamber  made  his  domineer- 
ing rule  appear  in  all  its  obnoxiousness.  The  regent 
now  felt  that  she  had  a  master  over  her,  and  from  that 
moment  the  banishment  of  the  minister  was  decided 
upon. 

With  this  object  she  despatched  her  private  secre- 
tary, Thomas  Armenteros,  to  Spain,  to  acquaint  the 
king  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  cardinal 
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was  placed,  to  apprise  him  of  the  intimations  A 
had  received  of  the  intentions  of  the  nobles,  and  : 
this  manner  to  cause  the  resolution  for  his  recall  i 
appear  to  emanate  from  the  king  himself.  What  al 
did  not  like  to  trust  to  a  letter  Armenteros  was  o 
dered  ingeniously  to  interweave  in  the  oral  commuD 
cation  which  the  king  would  probably  require  fro: 
him.  Armenteros  fulfilled  his  commission  with  a 
the  ability  of  a  consummate  courtier;  but  an  audien< 
of  four  hours  could  not  overthrow  the  work  of  mai: 
years,  nor  destroy  in  Philip's  mind  his  opinion  < 
his  minister,  which  was  there  unalterably  establishe 
Long  did  the  monarch  hold  counsel  with  his  polic 
and  his  interest,  until  Granvella  himself  came  to  tl 
aid  of  his  wavering  resolution  and  voluntarily  solicitc 
a  dismissal,  which,  he  feared,  could  not  much  longi 
be  deferred.  What  the  detestation  of  all  the  Nethe 
lands  could  not  elfect  the  contemptuous  treatment  < 
the  nobility  accomplished ;  he  was  at  last  weary  of 
power  which  was  no  longer  feared,  and  exposed  hi] 
less  to  envy  than  to  infamy. 

Perhaps  as  some  have  believed  he  trembled  for  h 
life,  wliich  was  certainly  in  more  than  imaginary  dai 
ger;  perhaps  he  wished  to  receive  his  dismissal  froi 
the  king  under  the  shape  of  a  boon  rather  than  of 
sentence,  and  after  the  example  of  the  Romans  me< 
with  dignity  a  fate  which  he  could  no  longer  avoi 
Philip  too,  it  would  appear,  preferred  generously  1 
accord  to  the  nation  a  request  rather  than  to  yiel 
at  a  later  period  to  a  demand,  and  hoped  at  least  1 
merit  their  thanks  by  voluntarily  conceding  now  whi 
necessity  would  ere  long  extort.  His  fears  prevailc 
over  his  obstinacy,  and  prudence  overcame  pride. 

Granvella  doubted  not  for  a  moment  what  the  d 
cision  of  the  king  would  be.  A  few  days  after  tl 
return  of  Armenteros  he  saw  humility  and  flattei 
disappear    from  the   few  faces  which  had   till  tb€ 
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aervilely  smiled  upon  him;  the  last  small  crowd  of 
base  flatterers  and  eye-servants  vanished  from  around 
lus  person ;  his  threshold  was  forsaken ;  he  perceived 
tiiat  the  fructifying  warmth  of  royal  favour  had  left 
him. 

Detraction,  which  had  assailed  him  during  his  whole 
administration,  did  not  spare  him  even  in  the  moment 
of  resignation.  People  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  a 
short  time  before  he  laid  down  his  oflBce  he  had  ex- 
•pressed  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  Count  Egmout,  and  even  offered,  if  their  forgive- 
ness could  be  hoped  for  on  no  other  terms,  to  ask 
pardon  of  them  on  his  kneea  It  was  base  and  con- 
temptible to  sully  the  memory  of  a  great  and  extraor- 
dinary man  with  such  a  charge,  but  it  is  still  more  so 
to  hand  it  down  uncontradicted  to  posterity.  Gran- 
vella  submitted  to  the  royal  command  with  a  dignified 
composure.  Already  had  he  written,  a  few  months 
previously,  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Spain,  to  prepare 
him  a  place  of  refuge  in  Madrid,  in  case  of  his  having 
to  quit  the  Netherlands.  The  latter  long  bethought 
himself  whether  it  was  advisable  to  bring  thither  so 
dangerous  a  rival  for  the  favour  of  his  king,  or  to  deny 
so  important  a  friend  such  a  valuable  means  of  indulg- 
ing his  old  hatred  of  the  Flemish  nobles.  Revenge 
prevailed  over  fear,  and  he  strenuously  supported  Gran- 
vella's  request  with  the  monarch.  But  his  intercession 
was  fruitless.  Armenteros  had  persuaded  the  king  that 
the  minister's  residence  in  Madrid  would  only  revive, 
with  increased  violence,  all  the  complaints  of  the  Bel- 
gian nation,  to  which  his  ministry  had  been  sacrificed ; 
for  then,  he  said,  he  would  be  suspected  of  poisoning 
the  very  source  of  that  power,  whose  outlets  only  he 
had  hitherto  been  charged  with  corrupting.  He  there- 
fore sent  him  to  Burgundy,  his  native  place,  for  which 
a  decent  pretext  fortunately  presented  itself.  The  car- 
diiwd  gave  to  his  departure  from  Brussels  the  appear- 
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ance  of  an  unimportant  journey,  from  which  he  wooU 
return  in  a  few  days.  At  the  same  time,  however,  al 
the  state  counsellors,  who,  under  his  administration 
had  voluntarily  excluded  themselves  from  its  sittings 
received  a  command  from  the  court  to  resume  thei 
seats  in  the  senate  at  Brussels.  Although  the  latte 
circumstance  made  his  return  not  very  credible,  nevei 
theless  the  remotest  possibiUty  of  it  sobered  the  tri 
umph  which  celebrated  his  departure.  The  regen 
herself  appears  to  have  been  undecided  what  to  thin! 
about  the  report ;  for,  in  a  fresh  letter  to  the  king,  sb 
repeated  all  the  representations  and  arguments  whicl 
ought  to  restrain  him  from  restoring  this  ministei 
Granvella  himself,  in  his  correspondence  with  Barlai 
mont  and  Viglius,  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  thi 
rumour,  and  at  least  to  alarm  with  fears,  howeve 
unsubstantial,  the  enemies  whom  he  could  no  longe; 
punish  by  his  presence.  Indeed,  the  dread  of  th< 
influence  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  so  exceeding!] 
great  that,  to  appease  it,  he  was  at  last  driven  evei 
from  his  home  and  his  coimtrv. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IV.,  Granvella  went  t< 
Rome,  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  Pope 
and  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  some  commissioni 
of  his  master,  whose  confidence  in  him  remained  un 
shaken.  Soon  after,  Philip  made  him  viceroy  o 
Naples,  where  he  succumbed  to  the  seductions  of  tb 
climate,  and  the  spirit  which  no  vicissitudes  coul( 
bend  voluptuousncvss  overcame.  He  was  8ixty-tw< 
years  old  when  the  king  allowed  him  to  revisit  Spain 
where  he  continued  with  unlimited  powers  to  admin 
ister  the  affairs  of  Italy.  A  gloomy  old  age,  and  th( 
self-satisfied  pride  of  a  sexagenarian  administration 
made  him  a  harsh  and  rigid  judge  of  the  opinion! 
of  others,  a  slave  of  custom,  and  a  tedious  panegj'risi 
of  past  times.  But  the  policy  of  the  closing  centurj 
had  ceased  to  be  the  policy  of  the  opening  ona     A 
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new  and  younger  ministry  were  soon  weary  of  so 
imperious  a  superintendent,  and  Philip  himself  began 
to  shun  the  aged  counsellor,  who  found  nothing  worthy 
of  praise  but  the  deeds  of  his  father.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  conquest  of  Portugal  called  Philip  to  Lisbon, 
he  confided  to  the  cardinal  the  care  of  his  Spanish 
territories.  Finally,  on  an  Italian  tour,  in  the  town 
of  Mantua,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  life,  Gran- 
vella  terminated  his  long  existence  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  glory,  and  after  possessing  for  forty  years 
the  uninterrupted  confidence  of  his  king. 


THE   COUNCIL  OP  STATE. 

(1564.)  Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the 
minister,  all  the  happy  results  which  were  promised 
from  his  withdrawal  were  fulfilled.  The  disaffected 
nobles  resumed  their  seats  in  the  council,  and  again 
devoted  themselves  to  the  affairs  of  the  state  with 
redoubled  zeal,  in  order  to  give  no  room  for  regret  for 
him  whom  they  had  driven  away,  and  to  prove,  by 
the  fortunate  administration  of  the  state,  that  his 
services  were  not  indispensable.  The  crowd  around 
the  duchess  was  great.  All  vied  with  one  another 
in  readiness,  in  submission,  and  zeal  in  her  service ; 
the  hours  of  night  were  not  allowed  to  stop  the 
transaction  of  pressing  business  of  state ;  the  gi-eat- 
est  unanimity  existed  between  the  three  councils,  the 
best  understanding  between  the  court  and  the  states. 
From  the  obliging  temper  of  the  Flemish  nobility 
everything  was  to  be  had,  as  soon  as  their  pride  and 
self-will  was  flattered  by  confidence  and  obliging  treat- 
ment. The  regent  took  advantage  of  the  first  joy  of 
the  nation  to  beguile  them  into  a  vote  of  certain 
taxes,  which,  under  the  preceding  administration, 
she  could  not    have    hoped   to  extort.     In  this,  the 
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great  credit  of  the  Dobility  effectuaUy  supported  ha 
and  she  soon  learned  from  this  nation  the  secrel 
which  had  been  so  often  verified  in  the  Germai 
diet  —  that  much  must  be  demanded  in  order  t 
get  a  littla 

With  pleasure  did  the  regent  see  herself  emanci 
pated  from  her  long  thraldom;  the  emulous  industr 
of  the  nobility  lightened  for  her  the  burden  of  bua 
ness,  and  their  insinuating  humility  allowed  her  t 
feel  the  full  sweetness  of  power. 

(1564.)  Granvella  had  been  overthrown,  but  hi 
party  still  remained.  His  policy  lived  in  his  crea 
tures,  whom  he  left  behind  him  in  the  privy  counci 
and  in  the  chamber  of  finance.  Hatred  still  smou] 
dered  amongst  the  factious  long  after  the  leader  wa 
banished,  and  the  names  of  the  Orange  and  Royalifi 
parties,  of  the  Patriots  and  Cardinalists,  still  continuei 
to  divide  the  senate  and  to  keep  up  the  flames  o 
discord.  Viglius  Van  Zuichem  Van  Aytta,  presiden 
of  the  privy  council,  state  counsellor  and  keeper  of  th« 
seal,  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  pei 
son  in  the  senate,  and  tlie  most  powerful  prop  of  th 
crown  and  the  tiara.  This  highly  meritorious  old  mai 
whom  we  have  to  thank  for  some  valuable  contribu 
tious  toward  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Loi» 
Countries,  and  whose  confidential  correspondence  witl 
his  friends  has  tj;enerally  been  the  guide  of  our  narra 
tive,  was  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his  time,  a 
well  as  a  tlioologian  and  priest,  and  had  alreadj 
under  the  emperor,  filled  the  most  important  officei 
Familiar  intercourse  with  the  learned  men  wh< 
adorned  the  age,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  stooi 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  combined  with  frequent  travel 
in  the  imperial  service,  had  extended  the  sphere  of  hi 
information  and  experience,  and  in  many  points  raiset 
him  in  his  ])rin(nples  and  opinions  above  his  contem 
poraries.     Tlie  fame  of  his  erudition  filled  the  whol 
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century  in  which  he  lived,  and  has  handed  his  name 
down  to  posterity.  When,  in  the  year  1548,  the  con- 
nection of  the  Netherlands  with  the  German  empire 
was  to  be  settled  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  Charles  V. 
sent  hither  this  statesman  to  manage  the  interests  of 
the  provinces;  and  his  ability  principally  succeeded 
in  turning  the  negotiations  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Netherlanda  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Viglius 
was  one  of  the  many  eminent  ministers  bequeathed  to 
Philip  by  his  father,  and  one  of  the  few  in  whom  he 
honoured  his  memory.  The  fortune  of  the  minister, 
Granvella,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the  ties  of 
an  early  acquaintance,  raised  him  likewise  to  great- 
ness; but  he  did  not  share  the  fall  of  his  patron, 
because  he  had  not  participated  in  his  lust  of  power ; 
nor,  consequently,  the  hatred  which  attached  to  him. 
A  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  provinces,  where 
the  most  important  aftairs  were  entrusted  to  him, 
approved  loyalty  to  his  king,  and  zealous  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  instruments  of  royalty  in  the 
Netherlands. 

VigUus  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  no  thinker ;  an 
experienced  statesman,  but  without  an  enlightened 
mind;  of  an  intellect  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
break,  like  his  friend  Erasmus,  the  fetters  of  error, 
yet  not  sufficiently  bad  to  employ  it,  like  his  prede- 
cessor. Granvella,  in  the  service  of  his  own  passions. 
Too  weak  and  timid  to  follow  boldly  the  guidance 
of  his  reason,  he  preferred  trusting  to  the  more  con- 
venient path  of  conscience ;  a  thing  was  just  so  soon 
as  it  became  his  duty;  he  belonged  to  those  honest 
men  who  are  indispensable  to  bad  ones ;  fraud  reck- 
oned on  his  honesty.  Half  a  century  later  he  would 
have  received  his  immortality  from  the  freedom  which 
he  now  helped  to  subvert.  In  the  privy  council  at 
Brussels  he  was  the  servant  of  tyranny ;  in  the  parlia- 
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ment  in  London,  or  in  the  senate  at  Amsterdam,  he 
would  have  died,  perhaps,  like  Thomas  More  or  Oldei 
Barneveldt. 

In  the  Count  Barlaimont,  the  president  of  the  coun 
oil  of  finance,  the  opposition  had  a  no  less  formidabl( 
antagonist  than  in  Viglius.  Historians  have  trans 
mitted  but  little  information  regarding  the  service 
and  the  opinions  of  this  man.  In  the  first  part  o 
his  career  the  dazzling  greatness  of  Cardinal  GranvelL 
seems  to  have  cast  a  shade  over  him ;  after  the  latte: 
had  disappeared  from  the  stage  the  superiority  of  tb 
opposite  party  kept  him  down,  but  still  the  little  tha 
we  do  find  respecting  him  throws  a  favourable  ligh 
over  his  character.  More  than  once  the  Prince  o 
Orange  exerted  himself  to  detach  him  from  the  in 
terests  of  the  cardinal,  and  to  join  him  to  his  owi 
party  —  sufiicient  proof  that  he  placed  a  value  on  th< 
prize.  All  his  efforts  failed,  which  shows  that  he  hac 
to  do  with  no  vacillating  character.  More  than  ona 
we  see  him  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  council 
stepping  forward  to  oppose  the  dominant  faction,  anc 
protecting  against  universal  opposition  the  int-erest-j 
of  the  crown,  wliicli  were  in  nionientarj'  peril  of  beinj 
sacrificed.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  assemblec 
the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  his  own  palace 
with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  conie  to  a  preparatory 
resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  Barlai 
mont  was  the  first  to  dt'iiuunce  the  illegality  of  thi 
proceeding  and  to  inform  the  regent  of  it.  Som< 
time  after  the  prince  asked  him  if  the  regent  kne^ 
of  that  assembly,  and  Barlaimont  hesitated  not  f 
moment  to  avow  to  him  the  truth.  All  the  step 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  bespeak  a  mar 
whom  neither  influence  nor  fear  could  tempt,  —  who 
with  a  firm  courage  and  indomitable  constancy,  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  ]>arty  which  he  had  once 
chosen,  but  who,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  con 
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fessed,  entertained  too  proud  and  too  despotic  notions 
to  have  selected  any  other. 

Amongst  the  adherents  of  the  royal  party  at  Brus- 
sels, we   have,  further,  the   names   of  the   Duke   of 
Aerachot,  the  Counts  ct  Mansfeld,  Megen,  and  Aren- 
berg  —  all  three  native  Netherlauders ;  and  therefore, 
as  it  appeared,  bound  equally  with  the  whole  Nether- 
landish nobility  to  oppose  the  hierarchy  and  the  royal 
power  in  their  native  country.    So  much  the  more  sur- 
prised must  we  feel  at  their  contrary  behaviour,  and 
which  is  indeed  the  more  remarkable,  since  we  find 
them  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  faction,  and  anything  but  insensible 
to  the  common  grievances   of  their  country. 

But  they  had  not  self-confidence  or  heroism  enough 
to  venture  on  an  unequal  contest  with  so  superior  an 
antagonist.  With  a  cowardly  prudence  they  made 
their  just  discontent  submit  to  the  stern  law  of  neces- 
sity, and  imposed  a  hard  sacrifice  on  their  pride  be- 
cause their  pampered  vanity  was  capable  of  nothing 
l>etter.  Too  thrifty  and  too  discreet  to  wish  to  extort 
from  the  justice  or  the  fear  of  their  sovereign  the 
certain  good  which  they  already  possessed  from  his 
voluntar}''  generosity,  or  to  resign  a  real  happiness  in 
order  to  preserve  the  shadow  of  another,  they  rather 
employed  the  propitious  moment  to  drive  a  traffic  with 
their  constancy,  which,  from  the  general  defection  of 
the  nobility,  had  now  risen  in  value.  Caring  little  for 
tru3  glory,  they  allowed  their  ambition  to  decide  which 
l)arty  they  should  take ;  for  the  ambition  of  base  minds 
prefers  to  bow  beneath  the  hard  yoke  of  compulsion 
rather  than  submit  to  tlie  gentle  sway  of  a  superior 
intellect.  Small  woiild  have  been  the  value  of  the 
favour  confeiTcd  had  they  ])estowed  tlieniselves  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  but  tlieir  connection  with  royalty 
Blade  them  so  much  the  more  formidable  as  oppo- 
nents.     There    their   names   would   have    been    lost 
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among  his  numerous  adherepts  and  in  the  splendoui 
of  their  rival  On  the  almost  deserted  side  of  the 
court  their  insignificant  merit  acquired  lustre. 

The  famihes  of  Nassau  and  Croi  (to  the  latter  be- 
longed the  Duke  of  Aerschot)  had  for  several  reigns 
been  competitors  for  influence  and  honour,  and  their 
rivalry  had  kept  up  an  old  feud  between  their  families, 
which  reUgious  differences  finally  made  irreconcilable. 
The  house  of  Croi  from  time  immemorial  had  been 
renowned  for  its  devout  and  strict  observance  of  papis- 
tic rites  and  ceremonies;  the  Counts  of  Nassau  had 
gone  over  to  the  new  sect  —  sufficient  reasons  why 
PhiUp  of  Croi,  Duke  of  Aerschot,  should  prefer  a  party 
which  placed  him  the  most  decidedly  in  opposition  to 
the  Prince  of  Oranga  The  court  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  private  feud,  and  to  oppose  so  impor- 
tant an  enemy  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  house 
of  Nassau  in  the  republic.  The  Counts  Mansfeld  and 
Megen  had  till  lately  been  the  confidential  friends  of 
Count  Egniont.  In  common  with  him  they  had  raised 
their  voice  against  the  minister,  had  joined  him  in 
resisting  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts,  and  had  hith- 
erto held  with  him  as  far  as  honour  and  duty  would 
permit.  But  at  these  limits  the  three  friends  now 
separated.  Egmont's  unsuspecting  virtue  incessantly 
hurried  him  forward  on  the  road  to  ruin ;  Mansfeld 
and  Megen,  admonished  of  the  danger,  began  in  good 
time  to  think  of  a  safe  retreat.  There  still  exist  let- 
ters which  were  interchanged  between  the  Counts 
Egniont  and  Mansfeld,  and  which,  although  written 
at  a  later  period,  give  us  a  true  picture  of  their  former 
friendship.  "  If,"  replied  Count  Mansfeld  to  his  friend, 
who  in  an  amicable  manner  liad  reproved  him  for  his 
defection  to  the  king,  "  if  formerly  I  was  of  opinion 
that  the  general  .ij^ockI  made  the  abolition  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  miti«:}iiion  of  the  edicts,  and  the  removal  of 
the  Cardinal  Granvella  necessary,  the  king  has*  now 
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acquiesced  in  this  wish  and  removed  the  cause  of 
complaint  We  have  ahready  done  too  much  against 
the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church;  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  turn,  if  we  would 
wish  to  meet  the  king,  when  he  comes,  with  open 
brow  and  without  anxiety.  As  regards  my  own  per- 
son, I  do  not  dread  his  vengeance;  with  confident 
courage  I  would  at  his  first  summons  present  myself 
ID  Spain,  and  boldly  abide  my  sentence  from  his  jus- 
tice and  goodness.  I  do  not  say  this  as  if  I  doubted 
whether  Count  Egmont  can  assert  the  same,  but  he 
will  act  prudently  in  looking  more  to  his  own  safety, 
and  in  removing  suspicion  from  his  actions.  If  I 
hear,**  he  says,  in  conclusion,  **  that  he  has  allowed  my 
admonitions  to  have  their  due  weight,  our  friendship 
continues;  if  not,  I  feel  myself  in  that  case  strong 
enough  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  to  my  duty  and  to 
honour." 

The  enlarged  power  of  the  nobility  exposed  the 
repubUc  to  almost  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  it 
had  just  escaped  by  the  removal  of  the  minister.  Im- 
poverished by  long  habits  of  luxury,  which  at  the  same 
time  had  relaxed  their  morals,  and  to  which  they  were 
now  too  much  addicted  to  be  able  to  renounce  them, 
they  yielded  to  the  perilous  opportunity  of  indulging 
their  ruling  inclination,  and  of  again  repairing  the  ex- 
piring lustre  of  their  fortunes.  Extravagance  brought 
on  the  thirst  for  gain,  and  this  introduced  bribery. 
Secular  and  ecclesiastical  offices  were  publicly  put  up 
to  sale ;  posts  of  honour,  privileges,  and  patents  were 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  even  justice  was  made  a 
trade.  Whom  the  privy  council  had  condemned  was 
acquitted  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  what  the  former 
refused  to  grant  was  to  be  purchased  from  the  latter. 
The  Council  of  State,  indeed,  subsequently  retorted  the 
charge  on  the  two  other  councils,  but  it  forgot  that  it 
^as  its  own  example  that  corrupted  them.    The  shrewd- 
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ness  of  rapacity  opened  new  sources  of  gain.  lif 
liberty,  and  religion  were  insured  for  a  certain  soi 
like  landed  estates;  for  gold,  murderers  and  mal 
factors  were  free,  and  the  nation  was  plundered  by 
lottery.  The  servants  and  creatures  of  the  state,  ecu 
sellors  and  governors  of  provinces,  were,  without  r 
gard  to  rank  or  merit,  pushed  into  the  most  importa 
posts ;  whoever  had  a  petition  to  present  at  court  hi 
to  make  his  way  through  the  governors  of  provinc 
and  their  inferior  servants.  No  artifice  of  seductic 
was  spared  to  implicate  in  these  excesses  the  priva 
secretary  of  the  duchess,  Thomas  Armenteros,  a  mi 
up  to  this  time  of  irreproachable  character.  By  pr 
tended  professions  of  attachment  and  friendship  a  su 
cessful  attempt  was  made  to  gain  his  confidence,  ai 
by  luxurious  entertainments  to  undermine  his  prin< 
pies ;  the  seductive  example  infected  his  morals,  ai 
new  wants  overcame  his  hitherto  incorriiptible  integrit 
He  was  now  blind  to  abuses  in  which  he  was  an  accoi 
plice,  and  drew  a  veil  over  the  crimes  of  others  in  ord 
at  the  same  time  to  cloak  his  own.  With  his  knowledj 
the  royal  exchequer  was  robbed,  and  the  objects  of  tl 
government  were  defeated  through  a  coiTupt  admi 
istration  of  its  revenues.  Meanwhile  the  regent  wa 
dered  on  in  a  fond  dream  of  power  and  activity,  whi( 
the  flattery  of  the  nobles  artfully  knew  how  to  fost< 
Tlie  junbilion  of  tlie  factious  played  with  the  foibl 
of  a  woman,  and  witli  empty  signs  and  a  humble  she 
of  submission  purchased  real  power  from  lier.  SI 
soon  belonged  entirely  to  the  faction,  and  had  impc 
ceptibly  changed  her  principles.  Diametrically  oppc 
ing  all  her  former  proceedings,  even  in  direct  violatii 
of  her  duty,  she  now  brcni^jjlit  before  the  Council 
State,  whi(;h  was  swayed  by  the  faction,  not  only  que 
tions  which  belong^^d  to  the  otlier  councils,  but  al 
the  suggestions  wliich  Viglins  had  mode  to  her 
private,  in  the  same  way  as  formerly,  under  Granvelh 
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administration,  she  had  improperly  neglected  to  consult 
it  at  alL  Nearly  all  business  and  all  influence  were 
now  diverted  to  the  governors  of  provinces.  All  peti- 
tions were  directed  to  them,  by  them  all  lucrative 
appointments  were  bestowed.  Their  usurpations  were 
indeed  carried  so  far  that  law  proceedings  were  with- 
drawn from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  and 
brought  before  their  own  tribunals.  The  respectability 
of  the  provincial  courts  decreased  as  theirs  extended, 
and  with  the  respectability  of  the  municipal  func- 
tionaries the  administration  of  justice  and  civil  order 
declined.  The  smaller  courts  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  tlie  government  of  the  country.  The  spirit 
which  ruled  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels  soon  dif- 
fused itself  through  the  provinces.  Bribery,  indul- 
gences, robbery,  venality  of  justice,  were  universal  in 
the  courts  of  judicature  of  the  country ;  morals  degen- 
erated, and  the  new  sects  availed  themselves  of  this 
all-pervading  licentiousness  to  propagate  their  opinions. 
The  religious  indifference  or  toleration  of  the  nobles, 
who,  either  themselves  inclined  to  the  side  nf  the  in- 
novators, or,  at  least,  detested  the  Inquisition  as  an 
instrument  of  despotism,  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of 
the  religious  edicts,  and  through  the  letters  of  indem- 
nity, which  were  bestowed  on  many  Protestants,  the 
holy  office  was  deprived  of  its  best  victims.  In  no 
^ay  could  the  nobility  more  agreeably  announce  to  the 
nation  its  present  share  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try than  by  sacrificing  to  it  the  hated  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  —  and  to  this  inclination  impelled  them 
still  more  than  the  dictates  of  policy.  The  nation 
passed  in  a  moment  from  the  most  oppressive  con- 
straint of  intolerance  into  a  state  of  freedom,  to  which, 
however,  it  had  already  become  too  unaccustomed  to 
support  it  with  moderation.  The  inquisitors,  deprived 
0^  the  support  of  the  municipal  authorities,  found 
themselves  an  object  of  derision  rather  than  of  fear. 
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In  Bruges  the  town  council  caused  even  some  of  their 
own  servants  to  be  placed  in  confinement,  and  kept  on 
bread  and  water,  for  attempting  to  lay  hands  upon  a 
supposed  heretic.  About  this  very  time  the  mob  in 
Antwerp,  having  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rescue  a 
person  charged  with  heresy  from  the  holy  office,  there 
was  placarded  in  the  public  market-place  an  inscrip- 
tion, written  in  blood,  to  the  eftect  that  a  number  of 
persons  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  avenge  the 
death  of  that  innocent  person. 

From  the  corruption  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Council  of  State,  the  privy  council  and  the  chamber 
of  finance,  in  which  Viglius  and  Barlaimont  were 
presidents,  had  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  kept  them- 
selves pure. 

As  the  faction  could  not  succeed  in  insinuating 
their  adherents  into  those  two  councils,  the  only  course 
open  to  them  was,  if  possible,  to  render  both  inefficient, 
and  to  transfer  their  business  to  the  Council  of  State. 
To  carry  out  this  design  the  Prince  of  Orange  sought 
to  secure  tlie  cooperation  of  the  other  state  counsellors. 
"They  were  called,  indeed,  senators,"  he  frequently 
declared  to  his  adliereuts,  "  but  others  possessed  the 
power.  If  gold  was  wanted  to  pay  the  troops,  or  when 
the  question  was  how  the  spreading  heresy  was  to  be 
repressed,  or  the  people  kept  in  order,  then  they  were 
consulted ;  although  in  fact  they  were  the  guardians 
neither  of  the  treasury  nor  of  the  laws,  but  only  the 
organs  through  which  the  other  two  councils  operated 
on  the  state.  And  yet  alone  they  were  equal  to  the 
wliole  administration  of  tlie  country,  which  had  been 
uselessly  portioned  out  amongst  three  separate  cham- 
bers. If  they  would  among  themselves  only  agree 
to  reunite  to  the  Council  of  State  these  two  important 
branches  of  government,  which  had  been  dissevered 
from  it,  one  soul  might  animate  the  whole  body."  A 
plan  was  preUminarily  and  secretly  agreed  on,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  which  twelve  new  Knights  of  thie  Fleece 
were  to  be  added  to  the  Council  of  State,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  restored  to  the  tribunal  at  Malines, 
to  which  it  originally  belonged,  the  granting  of  letters 
of  grace,  patents,  and  so  forth,  assigned  to  the  presi- 
dent, Yi^us,  while  the  management  of  the  finances 
should  be  committed  to  it  All  the  difficulties,  indeed, 
which  the  distrust  of  the  court  and  its  jealousy  of  the 
increasing  power  of  the  nobility  would  oppose  to  this 
innovation  were  foreseen  and  provided  against.  In 
order  to  constrain  the  regent's  assent,  some  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  were  put  forward  £is  a 
cloak,  who  were  to  annoy  the  court  at  Brussels  with 
boisterous  demands  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  in 
case  of  refusal  to  threaten  a  rebellion.  It  was  also 
contrived  to  have  the  regent  assailed  with  numerous 
petitions  and  memorials  complaining  of  the  delays  of 
justice,  and  exaggerating  the  danger  which  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  daily  growth  of  heresy.  Noth- 
ing was  omitted  to  darken  the  picture  of  the  disorgan- 
ised state  of  society,  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  finances,  which  was  made  so  alarming 
that  she  awoke  with  terror  from  the  delusion  of  pros- 
perity in  which  she  had  hitherto  cradled  herself.  She 
called  the  three  councils  together  to  consult  them  on 
the  means  by  which  these  disorders  were  to  be  rem- 
edied. The  majority  was  in  favour  of  sending  an 
extraordinary  ambassador  to  Spain,  who  by  a  circum- 
stantial and  vivid  delineation  should  make  the  king 
acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  affairs,  and  if 
possible  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  efficient  measures 
of  reforuL  This  proposition  was  opposed  by  Viglius, 
^ho,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
secret  designs  of  the  faction.  "The  evil  complained 
of,"  he  said,  "  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  one  which  can 
no  longer  be  neglected  with  impunity,  but  it  is  not 
irremediable    by   ourselves.      The    administration    of 
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justice  is  certainly  crippled,  but  the  blame  of  this  lies 
with  the  nobles  themselves ;  by  their  contemptuous 
treatment  they  have  thrown  discredit  on  the  municipal 
authorities,  who,  moreover,  are  very  inadequately  sup- 
ported by  the  governors  of  provinces.  If  heresy  is  on 
the  increase  it  is  because  the  secular  arm  has  deserted 
the  spiritual  judges,  and  becaus':  the  lower  orders,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  nobles,  have  thrown  ofl*  all 
respect  for  those  in  authority.  The  provinces  are 
undoubtedly  oppressed  by  a  heavy  debt,  but  it  has  not 
been  accumulated,  as  alleged,  by  any  malversation  of 
the  revenues,  but  by  the  expenses  of  former  wars  and 
the  king's  present  exigences;  still  wise  and  pnident 
measures  of  finance  might  in  a  short  time  remove  the 
burden.  If  the  Council  of  State  would  not  be  so  pro- 
fuse of  its  indulgences,  its  charters  of  immunity,  and 
its  exemptions ;  if  it  would  commence  the  reformation 
of  morals  with  itself,  show  greater  respect  to  the  laws, 
and  do  what  lies  in  its  power  to  restore  to  the  munic- 
ipal functionaries  their  former  consideration ;  in  short, 
if  the  councils  and  the  governors  of  provinces  would 
only  fulfil  their  own  duties  the  present  gi-ounds  of 
complaint  would  soon  be  removed.  Why,  then,  send 
an  ambassador  to  Spain,  Avlien  as  yet  nothing  has 
occurred  to  justify  so  extraordinary  an  expedient  ?  If, 
however,  the  council  thinks  otheiwise,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  general  voice;  only  he  must  make  it  a 
condition  of  his  concurrence  that  the  principal  instruc- 
tion of  the  envoy  should  be  to  entreat  the  king  to  make 
them  a  speedy  visit." 

There  was  but  one  voice  as  to  tlie  choice  of  an  envoy. 
Of  all  the  Flemish  nobles  Count  E^^mont  was  the  only 
one  whose  appointment  would  give  equal  satisfaction 
to  both  parties.  Ilis  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  his 
patriotic  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  the  unblemished 
integrity  of  his  character,  gave  to  the  republic  sufficient 
surety  for  his  conduct,  while  for  the  reasons  already 
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mentioned  he  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome  to  the  king. 
Moreover,  Egmonfs  personal  figure  and  demeanour  were 
calculated  on  his  first  appearance,  to  make  that  favour- 
able impression  which  goes  so  far  toward  winning  the 
hearts  of  princes;  and  his  engaging  carriage  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  eloquence,  and  enforce  his 
petition  with  those  persuasive  arts  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  even  the  most  trifling  suits 
to  royalty.  Egmont  himself,  too,  wished  for  the 
embassy,  as  it  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
adjusting,  personally,  matters  with  his  sovereign. 

About  this  time  the  Council,  or  rather  synod,  of 
Trent  closed  its  sittings,  and  published  its  decrees  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  But  these  canons,  far  from 
accomplishing  the  object  for  which  the  synod  was 
originally  convened,  and  satisfying  the  expectation  of 
religious  parties,  had  rather  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween them,  and  made  the  schism  irremediable  and 
eternal 

The  labours  of  the  synod,  instead  of  purifying  the 
Komish  Church  from  its  corruptions,  had  only  reduced 
the  latter  to  greater  definiteness  and  precision,  and 
invested  them  with  the  sanction  of  authority.  All  the 
subtilties  of  its  teaching,  aU  the  arts  and  usurpations 
of  the  Roman  See,  which  had  hitherto  rested  more  on 
arbitrary  usage,  were  now  passed  into  laws  and  raised 
into  a  system.  The  uses  and  abuses  which  during 
the  barbarous  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition  had 
<^pt  into  Christianity  were  now  declared  essential 
parts  of  its  worship,  and  anathemas  were  denounced 
npon  all  who  should  dare  to  contradict  the  dogmas  or 
neglect  the  observances  of  the  Romish  communion. 
All  were  anathematised  who  should  either  presume 
to  doubt  the  miraculous  power  of  relics,  and  refuse  to 
honour  the  bones  of  martyrs,  or  should  be  so  bold  as 
to  doubt  the  avaihng  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of 
sainta     The  power  of  granting  indulgences,  the  first 
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source  of  the  defection  from  the  See  of  Rome,  wa 
now  propounded  in  an  irrefragable  article  of  faith ;  an< 
the  principle  of  monasticism  sanctioned  by  an  expres 
decree  of  the  synod,  which  allowed  males  to  take  th 
vows  at  sixteen  and  females  at  twelve.  And  while  al 
the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  were,  without  excep 
tiou,  condemned,  no  indulgence  was  shown  to  thei 
errors  or  weaknesses,  nor  a  single  step  taken  to  wii 
them  back  by  mildness  to  the  bosom  of  the  mothe 
church.  Amongst  the  Protestants  the  weansom 
records  of  the  subtle  deliberations  of  the  synod,  an< 
the  absurdity  of  its  decisions,  increased,  if  possible 
the  hearty  contempt  which  they  had  long  entertaine< 
for  popery,  and  laid  open  to  their  controversialist 
new  and  hitherto  unnoticed  points  of  attack.  I 
was  an  ill-judged  step  to  bring  the  mysteries  o 
the  Church  too  close  to  the  glaring  torch  of  reason 
and  to  fight  with  syllogisms  for  the  tenets  of  a  bliiM 
belief. 

Moreover,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  wer 
not  satisfactory  even  to  all  the  powers  in  communioi 
with  Eome.  France  rejected  them  entirely,  botl 
because  she  did  not  wish  to  displease  the  Huguenots 
and  also  because  she  was  ofi'euded  by  the  suprem 
acy  which  the  Pope  arrogated  to  himself  over  th( 
council ;  some  of  the  Eomau  Catholic  princes  of  Ger 
many  likewise  declared  against  it.  Little,  howevei 
as  Philip  IT.  was  pleased  wdth  many  of  its  articlee 
which  trenched  too  closely  upon  his  own  rights,  for  m 
mouarcli  was  ever  more  jealous  of  his  prerogative 
highly  as  the  Pope's  assumption  of  control  over  th( 
council,  and  its  arbitrary,  precipitate  dissolution  hac 
offended  liim ;  just  as  was  his  indignation  at  the  slighl 
which  the  Pope  had  put  upon  his  ambassador;  h< 
nevertheless  acknowledged  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
even  in  its  present  form,  because  it  favoured  his  dar 
ling  object  —  the  extirpation  of  heresy.     Political  con 
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sideratioiis  were  all  postponed  to  this  one  religious 
object,  and  he  commanded  the  publication  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  canons  throughout  his  dominions. 

The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  was  diflused  through  the 
Belgian  provinces,  scarcely  required  this  new  stimulus. 
There  the  minds  of  men  were  in  a  ferment,  and  the 
character  of  the  Bomish  Church  had  sunk  almost  to 
the  lowest  point  of  contempt  in  the  general  opinion. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  imperious  and  frequently 
injudicious  decrees  of  the  council  could  not  fail  of 
being  highly  offensive ;  but  Philip  II.  could  not  belie 
his  religious  character  so  far  as  to  allow  a  different 
religion  to  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  even  though  they 
might  live  on  a  different  soil  and  under  different  laws 
from  the  rest.  The  regent  was  strictly  enjoined  to 
exact  in  the  Netherlands  the  same  obedience  to  the 
decrees  of  Trent  which  was  yielded  to  them  in  Spain 
and  Italy. 

They  met,  however,  with  the  warmest  opposition  in 
the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels.     "  The  nation,"  Will- 
lam  of   Orange   declared,  "neither  would   nor  could 
acknowledge  them,  since  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  consti- 
tution ;  and,  for  similar  reasons,  they  had  even  been 
^ejected   by  several  Roman   Catholic   princes."     The 
whole  council  nearly  was  on  the  side  of  Orange;  a 
decided  majority  were  for  entreating  the  king  either  to 
recall  the  decrees  entirely  or  at  least  to  publish  them 
Under  certain   limitations.     This  proposition   was  re- 
sisted by  VigUus,  who  insisted  on  a  strict  and  literal 
obedience  to  the  royal  commands.     "  The  Church,"  he 
8aid,  "  had  in  all  ages  maintained  the  purity  of  its  doc- 
trines and  the  strictness  of  its  discipline  by  means  of 
sach  general  councils.      No  more  elhcacious  remedy 
could  be  opposed  to  the  errors  of  opinion  which  had  so 
long  distracted  their  country  than  these  very  decrees, 
the  rejection  of  which  is  now  urged  by  the  Council  of 
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Stata  Even  if  they  are  occasionally  at  variance  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens,  this  is  an  evil 
which  can  easily  be  met  by  a  judicious  and  temperate 
application  of  them.  For  the  rest  it  redounds  to  the 
honour  of  our  sovereign,  the  King  of  Spain,  that  he 
alone,  of  all  the  princes  of  his  time,  refuses  to  yield  his 
better  judgment  to  necessity,  and  will  not,  for  any  fear 
of  consequences,  reject  measures  which  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  demands,  and  which  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  makes  a  duty." 

But  the  decrees  also  contained  several  matters  which 
affected  the  rights  of  the  crown  itseK.  Occasion  was 
therefore  taken  of  this  fact  to  propose  that  these  sec- 
tions at  least  should  be  omitted  from  the  proclamation. 
By  this  means  the  kin<»  might,  it  was  argued,  be 
relieved  from  these  obnoxious  and  degrading  articles  by 
a  happy  expedient ;  the  national  hberties  of  the  Neth- 
erlands might  bo  advanced  as  the  pretext  for  the  omis- 
sion, and  the  name  of  the  repubUc  lent  to  cover  this 
encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  synod.  But  the 
king  had  caused  the  decrees  to  be  received  and  en- 
forced in  his  other  dominions  unconditionally ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  give  the  other 
Roman  Catholic  powers  such  an  example  of  opposition, 
and  himself  undermine  the  edifice  whose  foundation  he 
had  been  so  assiduous  in  lavinj». 


COUNT    EGMON'T    IX    SPAIN. 

Count  Egmont  was  despatched  to  Spain  to  make  a 
forcible  representation  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of 
these  decrees ;  to  i>ersuade  him,  if  possible,  to  adopt  a 
milder  policy  toward  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  to 
propose  to  him  the  incorporation  of  the  three  councils, 
was  tlie  commission  he  received  from  the  malcontents. 
By  the  regent  he  was  charged  to  apprise  the  monarch 
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of  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  people ;  to  convince  him 
of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  these  edicts  of  religion 
in  their  full  severity ;  and  lastly  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  bad  state  of  the  military  defences  and  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  exchequer. 

The  count's  public  instructions  were  drawn  up  by 
the  Pi-esident  Vigliua     They  contained  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  decay  of  justice,  the  growth  of  heresy, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury.     He  was  also  to 
press  urgently  a  personal  visit  from  the  king  to  the 
Ketherlands.     The  rest  was  left  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  envoy,  who  received  a  hint  from  the  regent  not 
to  let  80  fair  an  opportunity  escape  of  establishing 
himself  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign. 

The  terms  in  which  the  count's  instructions  and  the 
representations  which  he  was  to  make  to  the  king 
^Were  drawn  up  appeared  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  far 
too  vague  and  general     "The  president's  statement," 
lie  said,  "  of  our  grievances  comes  very  far  short  of  the 
t^ruth.     How  can  the  king  apply  the  suitable  remedies 
if  we  conceal  from  him  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  ? 
Xiet  us  not  represent  the  number  of  the  heretics  infe- 
TrioT  to  what  it  is  in  reality.     Let  us  candidly  acknowl- 
edge that  they  swarm  in  every  province  and  in  every 
liamlet,  however  small.     Neither  let  us  disguise  from 
Idm  the  truth  that  they  despise  the  penal  statutes  and 
entertain  but  little  reverence  for  the  government.   What 
^ood  can  come  of  this  concealment  ?     Let  us  rather 
openly  avow  to  the  king  that  the  republic  cannot  long 
continue  in  its  present  condition.     The  privy  council 
indeed  will  perhaps  pronounce  differently,  for  to  them 
the  existing  disorders  are  welcome.     For  what  else  is 
the  source  of  the  abuse  of  justice  and  the  universa? 
corruption  of  the  courts  of  law  but  its  insatiable  rapac- 
ity ?     How  otherwise  can  the  pomp  and  scandalous 
luxury  of  its  members,  whom  we  have  seen  rise  from 
the  dust,  be  supported  if  not  by  bribery  ?     Do  not  the 
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people  daily  complain  that  no  other  key  but  gold  can 
open  an  access  to  them ;  and  do  not  even  their  quar- 
rels prove  how  little  they  are  swayed  by  a  care  for  the 
common  weal  ?  Are  they  likely  to  consult  the  public 
good  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  private  passions  ?  Do 
they  think  forsooth  that  we,  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  are,  with  our  soldiers,  to  stand  ready  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  an  infamous  lictor  ?  Let  them  set 
bounds  to  their  indulgences  and  free  pardons  which 
they  so  lavishly  bestow  on  the  very  persons  to  whom 
we  think  it  just  and  expedient  to  deny  them.  No  one 
can  remit  the  punishment  of  a  crime  without  sinning 
against  the  society  and  contributing  to  the  increase  of 
the  general  eviL  To  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  avow  it,  the  distribution  amongst  so  many 
councils  of  the  state  secrets  and  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment has  always  appeared  highly  objectionable.  The 
Council  of  State  is  sufficient  for  all  the  duties  of  the 
administration ;  several  patriots  have  already  felt  this 
in  silence,  and  I  now  openly  declare  it.  It  is  my 
decided  conviction  that  the  only  sufficient  remedy  for 
all  the  evils  complained  of  is  to  merge  the  other  two 
chambers  in  the  Council  of  State.  This  is  the  point 
which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  king,  or 
the  present  embassy,  like  all  others,  will  be  entirely 
useless  and  ineffectual."  The  prince  now  laid  before 
the  assembled  senate  the  plan  which  we  have  already 
described.  Viglius,  against  whom  this  new  proposition 
was  individually  and  mainly  directed,  and  whose  eyes 
were  now  suddenly  opened,  was  overcome  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  vexation.  The  agitation  of  his  feelings 
was  too  much  for  his  feeble  body,  and  he  was  found, 
on  the  following  morning,  paralysed  by  apoplexy,  and 
in  danger  of  his  life. 

His  place  was  supplied  by  Jaachim  Hopper,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  at  Ikussels,  a  man  of  old-fash- 
ioned morals  and  unblemished  integrity,  the  president's 
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most  trusted  and  worthiest  friend.^  To  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Orange  party  he  made  some  additions  to 
the  instructions  of  the  ambassador,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  incorporation 
of  the  three  councils,  not  so  much  with  the  consent  of 
the  regent  as  in  the  absence  of  her  prohibition.  Upon 
Count  Egmont  taking  leave  of  the  president,  who  had 
recovered  from  his  attack,  the  latter  requested  him  to 
procure  in  Spain  permission  to  resign  his  appointment. 
His  day,  he  declared,  was  past ;  like  the  example  of 
his  friend  and  predecessor,  Granvella,  he  wished  to 
retire  into  the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  to  anticipate 
the  uncertainty  of  fortune.  His  genius  warned  him  of 
impending  storm,  by  which  he  could  have  no  desire 
to  be  overtaken. 

Count  Egmont  embarked  on  his  journey  to  Spain  in 
January,  1565,  and  was  received  there  with  a  kindness 
and  respect  which  none  of  his  rank  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  nobles  of  Castile,  taught  by  the  king's 
example  to  conquer  their  feelings,  or  rather,  true  to  his 
policy,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  their  ancient  grudge 
against  the  Flemish  nobility,  and  vied  with  one  another 
in  winning  his  heart  by  their  affability.  All  liis  private 
matters  were  immediately  settled  to  his  wishes  by  the 
ting,  nay,  even  his  expectations  exceeded  ;  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  stay  he  had  ample  cause  to 
boast  of  the  hospitality  of  the  monarch.  The  latter 
assured  him  in  the  strongest  terms  of  his  love  for  his 
Belgian  subjects,  and  held  out  hopes  of  his  acceding 
eventually  to  the  general  wish,  and  remitting  somewhat 
of  the  severity  of  the  reUgious  edicts.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  appointed  in  Madrid  a  commission  of 

^  Vita  Vigl.  §89.  The  person  from  whose  memoirs  I  have  al- 
ready drawn  so  many  illustratiuiKs  of  the  times  of  this  epoch.  His 
subsequent  journey  to  Spain  ^lave  rise  to  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  president,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
docoments  for  our  history. 
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theologians  to  whom  he  propounded  the  question,  "' 
it  necessary  to  grant  to  the  provinces  the  religious  tolc 
ation  they  demand  ? "  As  the  majority  of  them  we 
of  opinion  that  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Nethc 
lands,  and  the  fear  of  a  rebellion,  might  well  excuse 
degree  of  forbearance  in  their  case,  the  question  w 
repeated  more  pointedly.  "  He  did  not  seek  to  kno¥ 
he  said,  "  if  he  might  do  so,  but  if  he  must."  Wb 
the  latter  question  was  answered  in  the  negative,  1 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  kneeling  down  before  a  crucil 
prayed  in  these  words :  "  Almighty  Majesty,  suffer  i 
not  at  any  time  to  fall  so  low  as  to  consent  to  reij 
over  those  who  reject  thee!"  In  perfect  accordan 
with  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  were  the  measures  whi 
he  resolved  to  adopt  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  artic 
of  religion  this  monarch  had  taken  his  resolution  on 
for  ever;  urgent  necessity  might,  perhaps,  have  cc 
strained  him  temporarily  to  suspend  the  execution 
the  penal  statutes,  but  never,  formally,  to  repeal  the 
entirely,  or  even  to  modify  them.  In  vain  did  Egmo 
represent  to  him  that  the  public  execution  of  the  hei 
tics  daily  augmented  the  number  of  their  foUowe 
while  the  ^courage  and  even  joy  with  which  they  n 
their  death  filled  the  spectators  with  the  deepest  adi 
ration,  and  awakened  in  them  high  opinions  of  a  dc 
trine  which  could  make  such  heroes  of  its  discipl 
This  representation  was  not  indeed  lost  upon  the  kii 
but  it  had  a  very  different  effect  from  what  it  was  : 
tended  to  produce.  In  order  to  prevent  these  seducti 
scenes,  without,  however,  compromising  the  severity 
the  edicts,  he  fell  upon  an  expedient,  and  ordered  tl 
in  future  the  executions  should  take  place  in  priva 
The  answer  of  the  king  on  tlie  subject  of  the  embas 
was  given  to  the  count  in  writing,  and  adch'essed  to  t 
regent.  The  king,  when  lie  gi-anted  him  an  audier 
to  take  leave,  did  not  omit  to  call  him  to  account  : 
his  behaviour  to  Granvella,  and  alluded  particularly 
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the  livery  invented  in  derision  of  the  cardinal.  Egmont 
protested  that  the  whole  afl'air  had  originated  in  a  con- 
vivial joke,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their  mean- 
ing than  to  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  royalty.  "  If  he  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  any 
individual  among  them  had  entertained  such  disloyal 
thoughts  he  himself  would  challenge  him  to  answer 
for  it  with  his  life." 

At  his  departure  the  monarch  made  him  a  present 
of  fifty  thousand  florins,  and  engaged,  moreover,  to 
furnish  a  portion  for  his  daughter  on  her  marriage. 
He  also  consigned  to  his  care  the  young  Famese  of 
Parma,  whom,  to  gratify  the  regent,  his  mother,  he  was 
sending  to  Brussels.     The  king's  pretended  mildness, 
and  his  professions  of  regard  for  the  Belgian  nation, 
deceived  the  open-hearted  Fleming.    Happy  in  the  idea 
of  being  the  bearer  of  so  much  felicity  to  his  native 
country,  when  in  fact  it  was  more  remote  than  ever,  he 
quitted  Madrid  satisfied  beyond  measure  to  think  of  the 
joy  with  which  the  provinces  would  welcome  the  mes- 
sage of  their  good  king ;  but  the  opening  of  the  royal 
answer  in  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels  disappointed 
all  these  pleasing  hopes.     "  Although  in  regard  to  the 
religious  edicts,"  this  was  its  tenor,  "  his  resolve  was 
firm  and  immovable,  and  he  would  rather  lose  a  thou- 
sand Uvea  than  consent  to  alter  a  single  letter  of  it, 
still,  moved  by  the  representations  of  Count  Egmont, 
ie  was,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  determined  not  to 
leave  any  gentle  means  untried  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  delusions  of  heresy,  and  so  to  avert  from 
them  that  punishment  which  must  otherwise  infallibly 
overtake  them.    As  he  had  now  learned  from  the  count 
that  the  principal  source  of  the  existing  errors  in  the 
faith  was  in  the  moral  depravity  of  the  clergy,  the  bad 
bstruction  and  the  neglected  education  of  the  young, 
he  hereby  empowered  the  regent  to  appoint  a  special 
commission  of  three  bishops,  and  a  convenient  number 
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of  learned  theologians,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
consult  about  the  necessary  reforms,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  no  longer  be  led  astray  through  scandal, 
nor  plungQ  into  error  through  ignorance.  As,  moreover, 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  public  executions  of  the 
heretics  did  but  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  boast- 
fully displaying  a  foolhardy  courage,  and  of  deluding 
the  common  herd  by  an  affectation  of  the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  the  commission  was  to  devise  means  for 
putting  in  force  the  final  sentence  of  the  Inquisition 
with  greater  privacy,  and  thereby  depriving  condemned 
heretics  of  the  honour  of  their  obduracy."  In  order, 
however,  to  provide  against  the  commission  going  be- 
yond its  prescribed  limits  Philip  expressly  required 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ypres,  a  man  whom  he  could  rely 
on  as  a  determined  zealot  for  the  Romish  faith,  should 
be  one  of  the  body.  Their  deliberations  were  to  be 
conducted,  if  possible,  in  secrecy,  while  the  object  pub- 
licly assigned  to  them  should  be  the  introduction  of  the 
Trideutine  decrees.  For  tins  his  motive  seems  to  have 
been  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  alarm  the  court 
of  Rome  by  the  assembling  of  a  private  council ;  nor, 
on  the  other,  to  afford  any  encouragement  to  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  in  the  provinces.  At  its  sessions  the  duch- 
ess was  to  preside,  assisted  by  some  of  the  more  loyally 
disposed  of  her  counsellors,  and  regularly  transmit  tc 
Philip  a  written  account  of  its  transactions.  To  meet 
her  most  pressing  wants  he  sent  her  a  small  supply  in 
money.  He  also  gave  her  hopes  of  a  visit  from  him- 
self ;  first,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  war  with 
the  Turks,  who  were  then  expected  in  hostile  forc€ 
before  Malta,  should  be  terminated.  As  to  the  pro- 
posed augmentation  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  its 
xmion  with  the  privy  council  and  chamber  of  finance 
it  was  pas'  d  over  in  ]>(^rfect  silence.  The  Duke  ol 
Aerschot,  however,  ^\hu  is  already  known  to  us  as  8 
zealous  royalist,  obtained  a  voice  and  seat  in  the  latter 
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Viglius,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  privy  council,  but  he  was  obliged,  never- 
theless, to  continue  to  discharge  its  duties  for  four  more 
years,  because  his  successor,  Carl  Tyssenaque,  of  the 
council  for  Netherlandish  affairs  in  Madrid,  could  not 
sooner  be  spared. 

8EVKBEB    BEUGIOUS    EDICTS  —  UNIVEBSAL    OPPOSITION 

OF    THE    NATION. 

Scarcely  was  Egmont  returned  when  severer  edicts 
against  heretics,  which,  as  it  were,  pursued  him  from 
Spain,,  contradicted  the  joyful  tidings  which  he  had 
brought  of  a  happy  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
monarcL  They  were  at  the  same  time  accompanied 
^th  a  transcript  of  the  decrees  of  Trent,  as  they  were 
acknowledged  in  Spain,  and  were  now  to  be  proclaimed 
in  the  Netherlands  also;  with  it  came  likewise  the 
death-warrants  of  some  Anabaptists  and  other  kinds  of 
heretics.  "  The  count  has  been  beguiled,"  William  the 
Silent  was  now  heard  to  say,  "  and  deluded  by  Spanish 
cunning.  Self-love  and  vanity  have  blinded  his  pene- 
tration; for  liis  own  advantage  he  has  forgotten  the 
general  welfare."  The  treachery  of  the  Spanish  minis- 
try was  now  exposed,  and  this  dishonest  proceeding 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  noblest  in  the  land.  But 
no  one  felt  it  more  acutely  than  Count  Egmont,  who 
now  perceived  himself  to  have  been  the  tool  of  Spanish 
duplicity,  and  to  have  become  unwittingly  the  betrayer 
of  his  own  country.  "  These  specious  favours  then,"  he 
exclaimed,  loudly  and  bitterly,  "  were  nothing  but  an 
artifice  to  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  to  destroy  my  good  name.  If  this  is  the 
fashion  after  which  the  king  purposes  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises which  he  made  to  me  in  Spain,  let  who  will  take 
Flanders ;  for  my  part,  I  will  prove  by  my  retirement 
from  public  business  that  I  have  no  share  in  this  breach 
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of  faith."  In  fact,  the  Spanish  ministry  could  not  have 
jidopted  a  surer  method  of  breaking  the  credit  of  so 
important  a  man  than  by  exhibiting  him  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  who  adored  him,  as  one  whom  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  deluding. 

Meanwhile  the  commission  had  been  appointed,  and 
had  unanimously  come  to  the  following  decision : 
"  Whether  for  the  moral  reformation  of  the  clergy,  or 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  or  for  the 
education  of  youth,  sucli  abundant  provision  had 
already  been  made  in  the  decrees  of  Trent  that  noth- 
ing now  was  requisite  but  to  put  these  decrees  in  force 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  imperial  edicts  against 
the  heretics  already  ought  on  no  account  to  be  recalled 
or  modified;  the  courts  of  justice,  however,  might  be 
secretly  instructed  to  punish  with  death  none  but 
obstinate  heretics  or  preachers,  to  make  a  difference 
between  the  different  sects,  and  to  show  consideration 
to  the  age,  rank,  sex,  or  disposition  of  the  accused.  If 
it  were  really  the  case  that  public  executions  did  but 
inflame  fanaticism,  then,  perhaps,  the  unheroic,  less 
observed,  but  still  equally  .severe  punishment  of  the 
galleys,  would  be  well-adapted  to  bring  down  all  high 
notions  of  martyrdom.  As  to  the  delinquencies  which 
might  have  arisen  out  of  more  levity,  curiosity,  and 
thoughtlessness,  it  would  ptibaps  be  sufficient  to  punish 
them   by  fines,  exile,  or  even   corporal  chastisement." 

During  these  deliberations,  which,  moreover,  it  was 
requisite  to  submit  to  the  king  at  Madrid,  and  to  wait 
for  the  notification  of  his  a]>proval  of  them,  the  time 
passed  away  uuprofitably,  the  proceedings  against  the 
sectaries  bemg  either  suspench^d,  or  at  least  conducted 
very  supinely.  Since  the  recall  of  Granvella  the  dis- 
union which  prevailed  in  the  higher  councils,  and 
from  thence  had  extended  to  the  provincial  courts 
of  justice,  conibini'd  with  the  mild  feelings  generally  of 
the  nobles  on  the  subject  of  religion,  had  raised  the 
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courage  of  the  sects,  and  allowed  free  scope  to  the 
proselytising  mania  of  their  apostles.     The  inquisitors, 
too,  had  fallen  into  contempt  in  consequence  of  the 
secular  arm  withdrawing   its  support,  and  in   many 
places  even  openly  taking  their  victims  under  its  pro- 
tection.    The  Iloman  Catholic  part  of  the  nation  had 
formed  great   expectations   from   the  decrees   of   the 
synod  of  Trent,  as  well  as  from  Egmont's   embassy 
to  Spain;   but   in  the   latter   case   their  hopes   had 
scarcely  been  justified  by  the  joyous  tidings   which 
the  count  had  brought  back,  and,  in  the  integrity  of 
bis  heart,  left  nothing  undone   to   make   known   as 
widely   as   possibla      The   more   disused   the  nation 
had  become  to  severity  in  matters  pertaining  to  reUg- 
ion  the  more  acutely  was  it  likely  to  feel  the  sudden 
adoption   of  even  still  more  rigorous  measures.      In 
this  position  of  affairs  the  royal  rescript  arrived  from 
Spain  in  answer  to  the  proposition  of  the  bishops  and 
the  last  despatches  of  the  regent.     "  Whatever  inter- 
pretation "  (such  was  its  tenor)  "  Count  Egmont  may 
have  given  to  the   king's   verbal   communications,  it 
had  never  in  the  remotest  manner  entered  his  mind 
to  think  of  altering  in  the  sUghtest  degree  the  penal 
statutes  which  the  emperor,  his  father,  had  five  and 
thirty  years  ago  published  in   the  provinces.     These 
edicts  he  therefore  commanded  should  henceforth  be 
carried  rigidly  into  eflfect,  the  Inquisition  should  re- 
ceive the  most  active  support  from  the  secular  arm, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  be  irrevocably 
and  unconditionaUy  acknowledged  in  all  the  provinces 
of  his  Netherlands.     He  acquiesced  fully  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  bishops  and  canonists  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Tridentine  decrees  as  guides  in  all  points   of 
reformation  of  the  clergy  or  instruction  of  the  people ; 
hut  he  could  not  concur  \vith  them  as  to  the  miti- 
gation   of  punishment    which  they   proposed  in  con- 
sideration   either   of   the   age,   sex,   or   characters   of 
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individuals,  since  he  was  of  opinion  that  his  edicts 
were  in  no  degree  wanting  in  moderation.  To  noth-> 
ing  but  want  of  zeal  and  disloyalty  on  the  part  of 
judges  could  he  ascribe  the  progress  which  heresy 
had  already  made  in  the  country.  In  future,  there- 
fore, whoever  among  them  should  be  thus  wanting 
in  zeal  must  be  removed  from  his  office  and  make 
room  for  a  more  honest  judge.  The  Inquisition  ought 
to  pursue  its  appointed  path  firmly,  fearlessly,  and 
dispassionately,  without  regard  to  or  consideration  of 
human  feelings,  and  was  to  look  neither  before  nor 
behind.  He  would  always  be  ready  to  approve  of 
all  its  measures,  however  extreme,  if  it  only  avoided 
public  scandal." 

This  letter  of  the  king,  to  which  the  Orange  party 
have  ascribed  all  the  subsequent  troubles  of  the 
Netherlands,  caused  the  most  violent  excitement 
amongst  the  state  counsellors,  and  the  expressions 
which  in  society  they  either  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally let  fall  from  them  with  regard  to  it  spread 
terror  and  alarm  amongst  the  people.  The  dread  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  returned  with  new  force,  and 
with  it  came  fresh  appreliensions  of  the  subversion 
of  their  liberties.  Already  the  people  fancied  they 
could  hear  prisons  building,  chains  and  fetters  forg- 
ing, and  see  piles  of  fagots  collecting.  Society  was 
occupied  with  this  one  theme  of  conversation,  and  fear 
kept  no  longer  within  bounds.  Placards  were  affixed 
to  houses  of  the  nobles  in  which  they  were  called 
upon,  as  formerly  Rome  called  on  her  Brutus,  to 
come  forward  and  save  expiring  freedom.  Biting 
pasquinades  were  published  against  the  new  bishops  — 
tormentors  as  they  were  called ;  the  clergy  were  rid- 
iculed in  comedies,  and  abuse  spared  the  throne  as 
little  as  the  Romish  sea 

Terrified  by  the  rumours  which  were  afloat,  the 
regent  called  together  all  the  counsellors  of  state  to 
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eoDsnlt  them  on  the  course  she  ought  to  adopt  Id 
this  perilous    crisis.     Opinion    varied   and    disputes 
were  violent     Undecided  between  fear  and  duty,  they 
hesitated  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  until  at  last  the 
aged  senator,  Viglius,  rose  and  surprised  the  whole 
assembly  by  his  opinion.     •'It  would,"  he  said,  "be 
the  height  of  folly  in  us  to  think  of  promulgating 
the  royal   edict  at  the  present   moment;  the   king 
must  be   informed   of  the    reception   which,  in    all 
probability,  it  will  now  meet.     In  the  meantime  the 
inquisitors  must  be  enjoined  to  use  their  power  with 
moderation,   and   to  abstain   from   severity."     But  if 
these  words  of  the  aged  president  surprised  the  whole 
assembly,  still  greater  was  the  astonishment  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  stood  up  and   opposed  his  advice. 
"The  royal  will,"  he  said,  "is  too  clearly   and   too 
precisely  stated;  it  is  the  result  of  too  long  and  too 
mature  deliberation  for  us  to  venture  to  delay  its  exe- 
cution  without   bringing  on   ourselves  the    reproach 
of  the  most  culpable  obstinacy."    "  That  I  take  on 
niyself,"  interrupted  Viglius ;  "  I  oppose  myself  to  his 
displeasura     If  by  this  delay  we  purchase  for  him 
tte  peace   of    the   Netherlands   our    opposition   will 
eventually  secure  for  us  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
ting."     The  regent  already  began  to  incline  to  the 
advice  of  Viglius,  when  the  prince  vehemently  inter- 
posing, "  What,"  he  demanded,  "  what  have  the  many 
representations  which  we  have  already  made  effected  ? 
of  what  avail   was  the   embassy   we   so  lately  des- 
patched?     Nothing!      And  what   then  do  we   wait 
for  more  ?     Shall  we,  his  state  counsellors,  bring  upon 
ourselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  displeasure  by  de- 
termining, at  our  own  peril,  to  render  him  a  service 
for  which  he  will  never  thank  us  ? "     Undecided  and 
UQcertain,  the  whole  assembly  remained  silent;   but 
no  one  had  courage  enough  to  assent  to  or  reply  to 
him.    But  the  prince  had  appealed  to  the  fears  of  the 
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regent,  and  these  left  her  no  choice.  The  conse- 
quences of  her  unfortunate  obedience  to  the  kingfs 
command  will  soon  appear.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
if  by  a  wise  disobedience  she  had  avoided  these  fata] 
consequences,  is  it  clear  that  the  result  would  not  have 
been  the  same  ?  However,  she  had  adopted  the  most 
fatal  of  the  two  counsels:  happen  what  would,  the 
royal  ordinance  was  to  be  promulgated.  This  time 
therefore,  faction  prevailed,  and  the  advice  of  the 
only  true  friend  of  the  government,  who,  to  serve 
his  monarch,  was  ready  to  incur  his  displeasure,  was 
disregarded.  With  this  session  terminated  the  peaa 
of  the  regent;  from  this  day  the  Netherlands  dated 
all  the  trouble  which  uninterruptedly  visited  theii 
country.  As  the  counsellors  separated  the  Prince  oi 
Orange  said  to  one  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  *  No^ 
will  soon  be  acted  a  great  tragedy."  ^ 

^The  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  this  meeting  of  thi 
council  has  been  appealed  to  by  historians  of  the  Spanish  partj 
as  a  proof  of  his  dishonesty,  and  they  have  availed  themselves  ovei 
and  over  again  to  blacken  his  character.  **  He/'  say  they,  *'  whc 
had,  invariably  up  to  this  period,  both  by  word  and  deed,  opposed 
the  measures  of  the  court  so  long  as  he  had  any  ground  to  feai 
that  the  king's  niciiHures  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  sup- 
ported them  now  for  the  tirst  time  when  he  wjis  convinced  that  a 
scrupulous  obedience  to  the  royal  orders  would  inevitably  preju- 
dice him.  In  order  to  convince  the  king  of  his  folly  in  disregard- 
ing his  warnings  ;  in  order  to  be  able  to  boast,  '  This  I  foresaw,' 
and  *  I  foretold  that,'  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  welfare  of  hii 
nation,  for  which  alone  he  had  hitherto  professed  to  struggle. 
The  whole  tenor  of  his  previous  conduct  proved  that  he  held  Uu 
enforcement  of  the  edicts  to  be  an  evil  ;  nevertheless,  he  at  onw 
becomes  false  to  his  own  convictions  and  follows  an  opposite 
course  ;  although,  .so  far  as  the  nation  was  concerned,  the  saiXM 
grounds  existed  as  had  dictated  his  former  measures ;  and  h( 
changed  his  conduct  simply  that  the  result  might  be  different  tc 
the  king."  *'  It  is  clear,  therefore,"  continue  his  adversaries. 
*'that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  had  less  weight  with  him  thai 
his  animosity  to  his  sovoreiirn.  In  order  to  gratify  his  hatred 
to  the  latter  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  former."  But  h 
it  then  true  that  by  calling  for  tht;  promulgation  of  these  edicts  hi 
sacrificed  the  nation  ?  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  did  he  CBixy 
the  edicts  into  effect  by  insisting  on  their  promulgation  ?    Can  It 
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An  edict,  therefore,  was  issued  to  all  the  goverDors 
of  provinces,  commanding  them  rigorously  to  enforce 
the  mandates  of  the  emperor  against  heretics,  as  well 
as  those  which  had  been  passed  under  the  present 
government,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
those  of  the  episcopal  commission,  which  had  lately 
sat  to  give  all  the  aid  of  the  civil  force  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  also  to  enjoin  a  similar  line  of  conduct  on  the 
officers  of  government  under  them.  More  effectually 
to  secure  their  object,  every  governor  was  to  select 
from  his  own  council  an  efficient  officer  who  should 
frequently  make  the  circuit  of  the  province  and  insti- 
tute strict  inquiries  into  the  obedience  shown  by  the 
inferior  officers  to  these  commands,  and  then  transmit 
quarterly  to  the  capital  an  exact  report  of  their  visita- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  according  to 
the  Spanish  original,  was  also  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  an  intimation  that,  in  case  of  their 
needing  the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  tlie  gov- 
ernors of  their  diocese,  with  their  troops,  were  placed 
at  their  disposal     Against  these  decrees  no  privilege 

not,  on  the  contrary,  be  shown  with  far  more  probability  that  this 
was  really  the  only  way  efiFectually  to  frustrate  them  ?  The 
nation  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  indignant  people  would  (there  was 
f^ason  to  expect,  and  as  Viglius  himself  seems  to  have  appre- 
blended)  show  so  decided  a  spirit  of  opposition  as  must  compel 
the  king  to  yield.  "Now,"  says  Orange,  **my  country  feels  all 
Ihe  impulse  necessary  for  it  to  contend  successfully  with  tyranny  ! 
If  I  neglect  the  present  moment  the  tyrant  will,  by  secret  negotia- 
tion and  intrigue,  find  means  to  obtain  by  stealth  what  by  open 
force  he  could  not.  The  same  object  will  be  steadily  pursued, 
only  with  greater  caution  and  forbearance  ;  but  extremity  alone 
can  combine  the  people  to  unity  of  purpose,  and  move  them  to 
l)old  measures."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  with  regard  to  the 
king  the  prince  did  but  change  his  laniruage  only  ;  but  that  as  far 
a.-*  the  people  wure  concerned  his  conduct  was  perfectly  consistent. 
And  what  duties  did  he  owe  the  king  apart  from  those  he  owed 
the  republic  V  Was  he  to  oppose  an  arbitrary  act  in  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  about  to  entrail  a  just  retribution  on  its 
author?  Would  he  have  done  his  duty  to  his  country  if  he  had 
det«rred  its  oppressor  from  a  precipitate  step  which  alone  could 
>&Te  it  from  its  otherwise  unavoidable  misery  ? 
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was  to  avail ;  however,  the  king  willed  and  commanded 
that  the  particular  territorial  rights  of  the  provincei 
and  towns  should  in  no  case  be  infringed. 

These  commands,  which  were  publicly  read  in  every 
town  by  a  herald,  produced  an  effect  on  the  peopk 
which  in  the  fullest  manner  verified  the  fears  of  the 
President  Viglius  and  the  hopes  of  the  Prince  oi 
Orange.  Nearly  all  the  governors  of  provinces  refused 
compliance  with  them,  and  threatened  to  throw  u{ 
their  appointments  if  the  attempt  should  be  made  t< 
compel  their  obedience.  ''The  ordinance,"  they  wrote 
back,  *'  was  based  on  a  statement  of  the  numbers,  oi 
the  sectaries,  which  was  altogether  false.^  Justict 
was  appalled  at  the  prodigious  crowd  of  victims  whici; 
daily  accumulated  under  its  hands;  to  destroy  by  thi 
flames  fifty  thousand  or  sixty  thousand  persons  fron 
their  districts  was  no  commission  for  them."  Th< 
inferior  clergy  too,  in  particular,  were  loud  in  theij 
outcries  against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  cruellj 
assailed  their  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  whicl 
moreover  threatened  them  with  a  reform  they  so  mud 
detested.  Sacrificing,  therefore,  the  highest  interests 
of  tlieir  clmrcli  to  their  own  private  advantage,  thej 
bitterly  revived  the  decrees  and  the  whole  council,  and 
with  liberal  hand  scattered  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  same  outcry  was  now  re- 
vived wbicli  the  monks  had  formerly  raised  against 
the  ncAv  bishops.     The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  sue- 

J  The  number  of  the  heretics  was  very  unequally  computed  l^ 
the  two  parties,  according  as  the  interests  and  passions  of  eithei 
made  its  increase  or  diminution  desirable,  and  the  same  party 
often  contradicted  itself  when  its  interest  changed.  If  the  quefr 
tion  related  to  new  measures  of  oppression,  to  the  introduction 
of  the  inquisitional  tribunals,  etc.,  tlie  numbers  of  the  Protestant! 
wore  countless  and  interminable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ques- 
tion was  of  lenity  tnwanl  them,  of  ordinances  to  their  advantage, 
they  were  now  reduced  to  such  an  insignificant  number  that  il 
would  not  repay  the  trouble  of  making  an  ixmovation  for  Uiif 
buiall  body  oi  ili-uiiiiueU  people. 
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oeeded  at  last,  bat  not  without  great  oppositioB,  in 
causing  the  decrees  to  be  proclaimed.  It  cost  more 
labour  to  effect  this  in  Malines  and  Utrecht,  where  the 
archbishops  were  at  strife  with  their  clergy,  who,  as 
they  were  accused,  preferred  to  involve  the  whole 
Church  in  ruin  rather  than  submit  to  a  reformation 
of  morals. 

Of  all  the  provinces  Brabant  raised  its  voice  the 
loudest.  The  states  of  this  province  appealed  to  their 
great  privilege,  which  protected  their  members  from 
being  brought  before  a  foreign  court  of  justice.  They 
spoke  loudly  of  the  oath  by  which  the  king  had  bound 
himself  to  observe  all  their  statutes,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  alone  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
Mm.  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Herzogenbusch 
solemnly  protested  against  the  decrees,  and  trans- 
mitted their  protests  in  distinct  memorials  to  the 
regent.  The  latter,  always  hesitating  and  wavering, 
too  timid  to  obey  the  king,  and  far  more  afraid  to 
disobey  him,  again  summoned  her  council,  again  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  question, 
and  at  last  again  gave  her  assent  to  the  opinion  which 
of  all  others  was  the  most  perilous  for  her  to  adopt. 
A  new  reference  to  the  king  in  Spain  was  proposed ; 
the  next  moment  it  was  asserted  that  so  urgent  a  crisis 
did  not  admit  of  so  dilatory  a  remedy ;  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  regent  to  act  on  her  own  responsibility, 
and  either  defy  the  threatening  aspect  of  despair,  or 
to  yield  to  it  by  modifying  or  retracting  the  royal 
ordinance.  She  finally  caused  the  annals  of  Brabant 
to  be  examined  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  a  prec- 
edent for  the  present  case  in  the  instructions  of  the 
first  inquisitor  whom  Charles  V.  had  appointed  to  the 
province.  These  instructions  indeed  did  not  exactly 
conrespond  with  those  now  given ;  but  had  not  the 
ting  declared  that  he  introduced  no  innovation  ?  This 
was  precedent  enough,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
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new  edicts  must  also  be  interpreted  in  .accordance 
with  the  old  and  existing  statutes  of  the  provincft 
This  explanation  gave  indeed  no  satisfaction  to  the 
states  of  Brabant,  who  had  loudly  demanded  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  inquisition,  but  it  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  other  provinces  to  make  similar  protests 
and  an  equally  bold  opposition.  Without  gi\ing  the 
duchess  time  to  decide  upon  their  remonstrances,  they, 
on  their  own  authority,  ceased  to  obey  the  Inquisition, 
and  withdrew  their  aid  from  it.  The  inquisitors,  who 
had  so  recently  been  expressly  urged  to  a  more  rigid 
execution  of  their  duties,  now  saw  themselves  suddenly 
deserted  by  the  secular  arm,  and  robbed  of  all  author- 
ity, while  in  answer  to  their  application  for  assistance 
the  court  could  give  them  only  empty  promises.  The 
regent  by  thus  endeavouring  to  satisfy  all  parties  had 
displeased  all. 

During  these  negotiations   between  the  court,  the 
councils,  and  tlie  states  a  universal  spirit  of  revolt 
pervaded  the  whole  nation.     Men  began  to  investigate 
the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  to  scrutinise  the  preroga- 
tive of  kings.     "  The  Netherlanders  were  not  so  stupid," 
many  were  heard  to  say  with  very  little  attempt  at 
secrecy,  "  as   not  to  know  riglit  well  what  was  due 
from  the  subject  to  tlie  sovereign,  and  from  the  king 
to  the  subjert;  and  that  perhaps  means  would  yet  be 
found  to  rei)el  force  with  force,  although  at  present 
iIktc  might  be  no  appearance  of  it."      In  Antwerp  a 
])lacard  was  sot  up  in  several  places  calling  upon  the 
town  council  to  acx'use  the  King  of  Spain  before  the 
supreme  court  at  Spires  of  having  broken  his  oath  and 
violated  the  liberties  of  the  country,  for,  Brabant  being 
a  portion  of  the  Burgundian  circle,  was  included  in 
the  religious  peace  of  Passau  and  Augsburg.     About 
tliis  time  too  the  Calvinists  published  their  confession 
of  faith,  and,  in  a  preamble  addressed  to  the  king,  de- 
clared that  they,  although  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
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kept  themselves  nevertheless  quiet,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  his  subjects,  contributed  to  all  the  taxes  of  the 
country;  from  which  it  was  evident,  they  added,  that 
of  themselves  they  entertained  no  ideas  of  insurrection. 
Bold  and  incendiary  writings  were  publicly  dissemi- 
nated, which  depicted  the  Spanish  tyranny  in  the  most 
odious  colours,  and  reminded  the  nation  of  its  privileges, 
and  occasionally  also  of  its  powers.^ 

The  warlike  preparations  of  Philip  against  the  Porte, 
as  well  as  those  which,  for  no  intelligible  reason,  Eric, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  about  this  time  made  in  the  vi- 
dnity,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  general  suspicion 
that  the  Inquisition  was  to  be  forcibly  imposed  on 
the  Netherlands.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants already  spoke  of  quitting  their  houses  and 
business  to  seek  in  some  other  part  of  the  world  the 
Kberty  of  which  they  were  here  deprived  ;  others  looked 
about  for  a  leader,  and  let  fall  hints  of  forcible  resist- 
ance and  of  foreign  aid. 

That  in  this  distressing  position  of  affairs  the  regent 
might  be  left  entirely  without  an  adviser  and  without 
support,  she  was  now  deserted  by  the  only  person  who 
was  at  the  present  moment  indispensable  to  her  and 
who  had  contributed  to  plunge  her  into  this  embarrass- 
ment. "  Without  kindling  a  civil  war,"  wrote  to  her 
William  of  Orange,  "it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
comply  now  with  the  orders  of  the  king.  If,  however, 
obedience  was  to  be  insisted  upon,  he  must  beg  that 
his  place  might  be  supplied  by  another  who  would 
better  answer  the  expectations  of   his  Majesty,  and 

1  The  regent  mentioned  to  the  kinp:  a  number  (three  thcniRand) 
of  these  writings.  —  Strada  117.  It  is  remarkable  how  important 
a  part  printing,  and  publicity  in  general,  played  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  Netherlands.  Through  this  organ  one  restless  spirit  spoke 
to  millions.  Besides  the  lampoons,  which  for  the  most  part  were 
composed  with  all  the  low  scurrility  and  brutality  which  was  the 
distinguishing  character  of  most  of  the  Protestant  polemicsd 
writings  of  the  time,  works  were  occasionally  published  which 
defended  religious  liberty  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
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have  more  power  than  he  had  over  the  minds  o: 
nation.  The  zeal  which  on  every  other  occasio 
had  shown  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  woul( 
hoped,  secure  his  present  proceeding  from  miscous 
tion ;  for,  as  the  case  now  stood,  he  had  no  altern 
between  disobeying  the  king  and  injuring  his  coi 
and  himself."  From  this  time  forth  William  of  Oi 
retired  from  the  Council  of  State  to  his  town  of  I 
where  in  observant  but  scarcely  inactive  repoe 
watched  the  course  of  affairs.  Count  Horn  foil 
his  example.  Egmont,  ever  vacillating  betweer 
republic  and  the  throne,  ever  wearying  himself  ii 
vain  attempt  to  unite  the  good  citizen  with  the  obe 
subject  —  Egmont,  who  was  less  able  than  the 
to  dispense  with  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  ai 
whom,  therefore,  it  was  less  an  object  of  indiffei 
could  not  bring  himself  to  abandon  the  bright  pros 
which  were  now  opening  for  him  at  the  court  o 
regent.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had,  by  his  sup 
intellect,  gained  an  influence  over  the  regent  ¥ 
great  minds  cannot  fail  to  command  from  inl 
spirits.  His  retirement  had  opened  a  void  in 
confidence  wliich  Count  Egmont  was  now  to  fil 
virtue  of  that  sympathy  wliich  so  naturally  sul 
between  timidity,  weakness,  and  good-nature.  Ai 
was  as  much  afraid  of  exasperating  the  people  I 
exchisive  confidence  in  tlie  adherents  to  the  cro¥i 
she  was  fearful  of  displeasing  the  king  by  too  cloi 
understanding^'  with  the  declared  leaders  of  the  fa( 
a  better  object  for  her  confidence  could  now  hi 
be  presented  than  this  very  Count  Egmont,  of  v 
it  could  not  be  said  that  he  belonged  to  either  o 
two  conflicting  parties. 


BOOK  in. 

CONSPIRACY   OF   THE   NOBLES. 

(1565.)     Up  to  this  point  the  general  peace  had,  it 
appears,  been  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Counts   £gmont    and    Horn,   and    their    friends. 
They  had  pursued  the  true  interests  of  their  sovereign 
as  much  as  the  general  weal ;  at  least  their  exertions 
and  their  actions  had  been  as  little  at  variance  with 
the  former  as  with  the  latter.     Nothing  had  as  yet 
occurred  to  make  their  motives  suspected,  or  to  mani- 
fest in  them  a  rebelhous  spirit.     What  they  had  done 
they  had  done  in  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty  as 
members  of  a  free  state,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  as  advisers  of  the  king,  as  men  of  integrity 
and  honour.      The   only   weapons  they   had   used   to 
oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  court  had  been  re- 
monstrances, modest  complaints,  petitions.     They  liad 
never  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  carried  away 
by  a  just  zeal  for  their  good  cause  as  to  transgress  tlio 
limits   of  prudence  and   moderation  which   on   many 
occasions  are  so   easily  overstepped   by  i)arty   spirit. 
But  all  the  nobles  of  the  republic  did  not  now  listen 
to  the  voice  of  that  prudence ;  all  did  not  abide  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation. 

While  in  the  Council  of  State  the  great  question 
was  discussed  whether  the  nation  was  to  be  miserable 
or  not,  while  its  sworn  deputies  summoned  to  their 
assistance  all  the  arguments  of  reason  and  of  equity, 
and  while  the  middle  classes  and  the  people  con- 
Ma 
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tented  themselves  with  empty  complaints,  menaci 
and  curses,  that  part  of  the  nation  which  of  i 
seemed  least  called  upon,  and  on  whose  suppc 
least  reliance  had  been  placed,  began  to  take  mc 
active  measures.  We  have  already  described  a  cla 
of  the  nobility  whose  services  and  wants  Philip 
his  accession  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  i 
member.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  h; 
asked  for  promotion  from  a  much  more  urgent  reas" 
than  a  love  of  the  mere  honour.  Many  of  the 
were  deeply  sunk  in  debt,  from  which  by  their  o"^ 
resources  they  could  not  hope  to  emancipate  tliei 
selves.  When  then,  in  filling  up  appointments,  Phil 
passed  them  over,  he  wounded  them  in  a  point  i 
more  sensitive  than  their  pride.  In  these  suitors 
had  by  his  neglect  raised  up  so  many  idle  spies  ai 
merciless  judges  of  his  actions,  so  many  collectc 
and  propagators  of  malicious  rumour.  As  their  pri 
did  not  quit  them  with  their  prosperity,  so  now,  driv 
by  necessity,  they  trafficked  with  the  sole  capil 
which  tliey  could  not  alienate  —  their  nobility  ai 
the  political  influence  of  their  names;  and  broug 
into  circulation  a  coin  which  only  in  such  a  peri- 
could  have  found  currency  —  their  protection.  Wi 
a  self-pride  to  which  they  gave  the  more  scope  as 
was  all  they  could  now  call  their  own,  they  look 
upon  themselves  as  a  strong  intermediate  power  I 
tween  the  sovereign  and  the  citizens,  and  believi 
themselves  called  upon  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  t] 
oppressed  state,  which  looked  imploringly  to  them  f 
succour.  This  idea  was  ludicrous  onlv  so  far  as  the 
self-conceit  was  concerned  in  it ;  the  advantages  whi( 
they  contrived  to  draw  from  it  were  substantial  euoug 
The  Protestant  merchants,  who  held  in  their  hands  tl 
chief  part  of  the  wealtli  of  the  Netherlands,  and  wl 
believed  tliey  etaild  not  at  any  price  purchase  t( 
dearly  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  4 
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not  foil  to  make  use  of  this  class  of  people  who  stood 
idle  in  the  market  and  ready  to  be  hired.  These  very 
men  whom  at  any  other  time  the  merchants,  in  the 
pride  of  riches,  would  most  probably  have  looked 
down  upon,  now  appeared  likely  to  do  them  good 
service  through  their  numbers,  their  courage,  their 
credit  with  the  populace,  their  enmity  to  the  govern- 
ment, nay,  through  their  beggarly  pride  itself  and 
their  despair.  On  these  grounds  they  zealously  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  close  union  with  them,  and  dili- 
gently fostered  the  disposition  for  rebellion,  while  they 
also  used  every  means  to  keep  alive  their  high  opin- 
ions of  themselves,  and,  what  was  most  important, 
lured  their  poverty  by  well-applied  pecuniary  assist- 
ance and  glittering  promises.  Few  of  them  were  so 
utterly  insignificant  as  not  to  possess  some  influence,  if 
not  personally,  yet  at  least  by  their  relationsliip  with 
higher  and  more  powerful  nobles;  and  if  united  they 
would  be  able  to  raise  a  formidable  voice  against  the 
crown.  Many  of  them  had  either  already  joined  the 
uew  sect  or  were  secretly  inclined  to  it ;  and  even 
those  who  were  zealous  Roman  Catholics  had  political 
or  private  grounds  enough  to  set  them  against  the 
decrees  of  Trent  and  the  Inquisition.  All,  in  fine,  felt 
the  call  of  vanity  sufficiently  powerful  not  to  allow  the 
only  moment  to  escape  them  in  which  they  might 
possibly  make  some  figure  in  the  republic. 

But  much  as  might  be  expected  from  the  coopera- 
tion of  these  men  in  a  body,  it  would  have  been  futile 
and  ridiculous  to  build  any  hopes  on  any  one  of  them 
singly;  and  the  great  difficulty  was  to  effect  a  union 
among   them.      Even   to   bring  tliem  togetlier   some 
unusual    occurrence    was    necessary,   and   fortunately 
such  an  incident  presented  itself.      The  nuptials   of 
Baron   Montigny,  one  of  the  Belgian  nobles,  as  aLso 
those  of  the  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma,  ^vhif•h  took 
place  about  this  time  in  Brussels,  assembled  in  that 
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town  a  great  number  of  the  Belgian  nobles.  On  tl 
occasion  relations  met  relations ;  new  friendships  wc 
formed  and  old  renewed;  and  while  the  distress 
the  country  was  the  topic  of  conversation,  wine  a: 
mirth  unlocked  lips  and  hearts,  hints  were  dropped 
union  among  themselves,  and  of  an  alliance  with  f< 
eign  powers.  These  accidental  meetings  soon  1 
to  concealed  ones,  and  pubUc  discussions  gave  rise 
secret  consultations.  Two  German  barons,  moreov 
a  Count  of  HoUe  and  a  Count  of  Schwarzenberg,  w! 
at  this  time  were  on  a  visit  to  the  Netherlands,  omitt 
nothing  to  awaken  expectations  of  assistance  from  th< 
neighbours.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  too,  had  also 
short  time  before  visited  several  German  courts 
ascertain  their  sentiments.^  'It  has  even  been  assert 
that  secret  emissaries  of  the  Admiral  Coligny  w€ 
seen  at  this  time  in  Brabant,  but  tliis,  however,  m; 
be  reasonably  doubted. 

If  ever  a  pohtical  crisis  was  favourable  to  1 
attempt  at  revolution  it  was  the  present.  A  womi 
at  the  helm  of  government;  the  governors  of  pre 
inces  disaffected  themselves  and  disposed  to  wink 
insubordination  in  others;  most  of  the  state  cou 
sellors  quite  inetticient;  no  army  to  fall  back  upoi 
the  few  troops  there  were  long  since  discontented  < 
account  of  the  outstanding  aiTcars  of  pay,  and  alreac 
too  often  deceived  by  false  promises  to  be  enticed  I 
new;  commanded,  moreover,  by  officers  who  despisi 
the  Inquisition  from  tlieir  hearts,  and  would  ha' 
blushed  to  draw  a  sword  in  its  behalf;  and,  lastl 
no  money  in  the  treasury  to  enhst  new  troops  or  ' 
hire  foreigners.  The  court  at  Brussels,  as  well  as  tl 
three  councils,  not  only  divided   by  internal  disse 

1  It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  sudden 
disappeared  from  Brussels  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  electl 
of  a  kintr  of  Home  in  Frankfort.  An  assembly  of  so  nuu 
Qermau  princes  must  have  greatly  favoured  a  negoUatioa* 
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sionB,  but  in  the  highest  degree  venal  and  corrupt; 
the  regent  without  full  powers  to  act  on  the  spot, 
and  the  king  at  a  distance;  his  adherents  in  the 
provinces  few,  uncertain,  and  dispirited;  the  faction 
Dumerous  and  powerful;  two-thirds  of  the  people 
irritated  against  popery  and  desirous  of  a  change  — 
such  was  the  unfortunate  weakness  of  the  govern- 
meDt,  and  the  more  unfortunate  still  that  this  weak- 
ness was  so  well  known  to  its  enemies ! 

In  order  to  unite  .so  many  minds  in  the  prosecution 

of  a  common  object  a  leader  was  still  wanting,  and  a 

few  influential  names  to  give  political  weight  to  their 

enterprise.     The  two  were  supplied  by  Count  Louis  of 

Nassau  and  Henry  Count  Brederode,  both  members 

of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  the  Belgian  nobility, 

who  voluntarily  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 

undertaking.     Louis  of  Nassau,  brother  of  the  Prince 

of  Orange,  united  many  splendid  qualities  which  made 

him  worthy  of  appearing  on  so  noble  and  important  a 

staga     In  Geneva,  where  he  studied,  he  had  imbibed 

at  ODce  a  hatred  to  the  hierarchy  and  a  love  to  the 

new  rehgion,  and,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country, 

had  not  failed   to   enlist  proselytes  to  his  opinions. 

The  republican  bias  which  his  mind  had  received  in 

that  school   kindled   in  him  a  bitter  hatred   of   the 

Spanish  name,  which  animated  his  whole  conduct  and 

only  left  him  with  his  latest  breath.      Popery  and 

Spanish  rule  were  in  his  mind  identical  —  as  indeed 

they  were  in  reality  —  and  the  abhorrence  which  he 

entertained  for  the  one  helped  to  strengthen  his  dislike 

for  the  other.     Closely  as  the  brothers  agreed  in  their 

inclinations  and  aversions,  the  ways  by  which  each 

sought  to  gratify  them  were  widely  dissimilar.     Youth 

and  an  ardent  temperament  did  not  allow  the  younger 

brother  to  follow  the  tortuous  course  through  which 

the  elder  wound  himself  to  his  object.     A  cold,  calm 

circumspection  carried  the  latter  slowly  but  surely  to 
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his  aim,  and  with  a  pliable  subtilty  he  made  all 
subserve  his  purpose;  with  a  foolhardy  impetuosity 
which  overthrew  all  obstacles,  the  other  at  times  com- 
pelled success,  but  oftener  accelerated  disaster.  For 
this  reason  William  was  a  general  and  Louis  never 
more  than  an  adventurer;  a  sure  and  powerful  arm 
if  only  it  were  directed  by  a  wise  head.  Louis's  pledge 
once  given  was  good  for  ever ;  his  alliances  survived 
every  vicissitude,  for  they  were  mostly  formed  in  the 
pressing  moment  of  necessity,  and  misfortune  binds 
more  firmly  than  thoughtless  joy.  He  loved  his 
brother  as  dearly  as  he  did  his  cause,  and  for  the 
latter  he  died. 

Henry  of  Brederode,  Baron  of  Viane  and  Burgrave 
of  Utrecht,  was  descended  from  the  old  Dutch  counts 
who  formerly  ruled  that  province  as  sovereign  princes. 
So  ancient  a  title  endeared  him  to  the  people,  among* 
whom  the  memory  of  their  former  lords  still  survived^ 
and  was  the  more  treasured  the  less  they  felt  they  had 
gained  by  the  change.  This  hereditary  splendour  in- 
creased the  self-conceit  of  a  man  upon  whose  tongue 
the  glory  of  his  ancestors  continually  hung,  and  who 
dwelt  the  more  on  former  greatness,  even  amidst  its 
ruins,  the  more  unpromising  the  aspect  of  his  own 
condition  became.  Excluded  from  the  honours  and 
employments  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  his  own  merits 
and  his  noble  ancestry  fully  entitled  him  (a  squadron 
of  light  cavalry  being  all  which  was  entrusted  to  him), 
he  hated  the  government,  and  did  not  scruple  boldly 
to  canvass  and  to  rail  at  its  measures.  By  these 
means  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  also 
favoured  in  secret  the  evangelical  belief;  less,  how- 
ever, as  a  conviction  of  his  better  reason  than  as  an 
opposition  to  the  government.  With  more  loquacity 
than  eloquence,  and  more  audacity  than  courage,  he 
was  brave  nither  from  not  believing  in  danger  than 
from  l)eing  superior  to  it.     Louis  of  Nassau  burned  for 
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the  cause  which  he  defended,  Brederode  for  the  glory 
of  being  its  defender;  the  former  was  satisfied  in 
acting  for  his  party,  the  latter  discontented  if  he  did 
not  stand  at  its  head  No  one  was  more  fit  to  lead  off 
the  dance  in  a  rebellion,  but  it  could  hardly  have  a 
worse  ballet-master.  Contemptible  as  his  threatened 
designs  reaUy  were,  the  illusion  of  the  multitude  might 
have  imparted  to  them  weight  and  terror  if  it  had 
occurred  to  them  to  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  person. 
His  claim  to  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  was  an 
empty  name ;  but  even  a  name  was  now  sufficient  for 
the  general  disaffection  to  rally  around.  A  pamphlet 
which  was  at  the  time  disseminated  amongst  the 
people  openly  called  him  the  heir  of  Holland ;  and  his 
engraved  portrait,  which  was  publicly  exhibited,  bore 
the  boastful  inscription : 

»  Sum  Brederodus  ego,  Batavaa  non  infima  gentis 
Gloria,  yirtutem  non  unica  pagina  claudit." 

(1565.)     Besides  these  two,  there  were  others  also 
from  among    the   most    illustrious   of    the   Flemish 
nobles:  the  young  Count  Charles  of  Mansfeld,  a  son 
of  that  nobleman  whom  we  have  found  among  the 
most  zealous  royalists;  the  Count  Kinlemburg;  two 
Counts  of  Bergen  and  of  Battenburg ;  John  of  Marnix, 
Baron  of  Toulouse;  Philip  of  Marnix,  Baron  of  St. 
Ald^onde ;  with  several  others  who  joined  the  league, 
which,  about  the  middle  of  November,  in  the  year 
1565,  was  formed  at  the  house  of  Von  Hammes,  king 
at  arms  of  the  Golden  Fleece.     Here  it  was  that  six 
men  decided  the  destiny  of  their  country  (as  formerly 
a  few  confederates  consummated  the  liberty  of  Swit- 
zerland), kindled  the  torch  of  a  forty  years'  war,  and 
laid  the  basis  of  a  freedom  which  they  themselves 
were  never  to  enjoy.     The  objects  of  the  league  were 
set  forth  in  the  following  declaration,  to  which  Philip 
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of   Mamix   was    the   first   to    subscribe   his    name: 
"  Whereas  certain  ill-disposed  persoDSi  under  the  niaak 
of  a  pious  zeal,  but  in  reality  under  the  impulse  of 
avarice  and    ambition,  have   by   their  evil   counsels 
persuaded  our  most  gracious   sovereign   the  king  to 
introduce    into   these   countries   the   abominable   tri- 
bunal  of    the    Inquisition,   a    tribunal    diametrically 
opposed  to  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  in  crueltj 
far  surpassing  the  barbarous  institutions  of  |ieathen*- 
ism ;  which  raises  the  inquisitors  above  every  other 
power,  and  debases  man  to  a  perpetual  bondage,  and 
by  its  snares  exposes   the   honest   citizen  to  a  con- 
stant fear  of  death,  inasmuch  as  any  one  (priest,  it 
may  be,  or  a  faithless  friend,  a  Spaniard  or  a  repro- 
bate) lias  it  in  his  power  at  any  moment  to  cause 
whom  he  will  to  be  dragged  before  that  tribunal,  to  be 
placed  in  confinement,  condemned,  and  executed  with- 
out the  accused  ever  being  allowed  to  face  his  accuser, 
or  to  adduce  proof  of  his  innocence ;  we,  therefore,  the 
undersigned,  have  bound  ourselves  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  our  famiUes,  our  estates,  and  our  own  persona 
To  this  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  and  to  this  end 
bind  ourselves  as  a  sacred  fraternity,  and  vow  with  a 
solemn  oath  to  oppose  to  the  best  of  our  power  the 
introduction    of    this    tribunal    into    these   countries, 
whether  it  be  attempted  openly  or  secretly,  and  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  disguised.     We  at  the  same 
time  declare  that  we  are  far  from  intending  anything 
unlawful  against  the  king  our  sovereign;  rather  is  it 
our  unalterable  purpose  to  yu])port  and   defend   the 
royal  prerogative,  and  to  maintain  peace,  and,  as  far 
as  Ues  in  our  power,  to  put  down  all  rebellion.     In 
accordance  with  this  purpose  we  have  sworn,  and  now 
again  swear,  to  hold  sacred  the  government,  and  to 
respect   it   both   in    word   and   deed,   which    witness 
Almighty  God ! 

"  Further,  we  vow  and  swear  to  protect  and  defend 
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one  another,  in  all  times  and  places,  against  all  attacks 
whatsoever  touching  the  articles  which  are  set  forth  in 
this  covenant  We  hereby  bind  ourselves  that  no  ao- 
CQsation  of  any  of  our  followers,  in  whatever  name  it 
may  be  clothed,  whether  rebellion,  sedition,  or  other- 
wise, shall  avail  to  annul  our  oath  toward  the  accused, 
or  absolve  us  from  our  obligation  toward  him.  No  act 
which  is  directed  against  the  Inquisition  can  deserve 
the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Whoever,  therefore,  shall  be 
placed  in  arrest  on  any  such  charge,  we  here  pledge 
ourselves  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability, 
and  to  endeavour  by  every  allowable  means  to  effect 
his  liberation.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  matters,  but 
especially  in  the  conduct  of  all  measures  against  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  we  submit  ourselves  to 
the  general  r^ulations  of  the  league,  or  to  the  deci- 
sion of  those  whom  we  may  unanimously  appoint  our 
counsellors  and  leaders. 

"In  witness  hereof,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  our 
common  league  and  covenant,  we  call  upon  the  holy 
name  of  the  living  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  that  .are  therein,  who  searches  the  hearts, 
the  consciences,  and  the  thoughts,  and  knows  the 
parity  of  ours.  We  implore  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  success  and  honour  may  crown  our  under- 
taidng,  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  to  the  peace  and 
blessing  of  our  country ! " 

This  covenant  was  immediately  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  quickly  disseminated  through 
the  provinces.  To  swell  the  league  as  speedily  as 
possible,  each  of  the  confederates  assembled  all  his 
friends,  relations,  adherents,  and  retaiDers.  Great 
banquets  were  held,  which  lasted  whole  days  —  irre- 
sistible temptations  for  a  sensual,  luxurious  people,  in 
whom  the  deepest  wretchedness  could  not  stifle  the 
propensity  for  voluptuous  living.  Whoever  repaired 
to  these  bapquets  —  and  every  one  was  welcome — - 
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was  plied  with  officious  assurances  of  friendship,  and, 
when  heated  with  wine,  carried  away  by  the  example 
of  numbers,  and  overcome  by  the  fire  of  a  wild  elo- 
quence. The  hands  of  many  were  guided  while  they 
subscribed  their  signatures;  the  hesitating  were  de- 
rided, the  pusillanimous  threatened,  the  scruples  of 
loyalty  clamoured  down ;  some  even  were  quite  igno- 
rant what  they  were  signing,  and  were  ashamed  after- 
ward to  inquire.  To  many  whom  mere  levity  brought 
to  the  entertainment  the  general  enthusiasm  left  no 
choice,  while  the  splendour  of  the  confederacy  allured 
the  mean,  and  its  numbers  encouraged  the  timorbua 
The  abettors  of  the  league  had  not  scrupled  at  the  arti- 
fice of  counterfeiting  the  signature  and  seals  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  Megen,  and'  others^ 
a  trick  which  won  them  hundreds  of  adherents.  This 
was  done  especially  with  a  view  of  influencing  the 
officers  of  the  army,  in  order  to  be  safe  in  this  quarter, 
if  matters  should  come  at  last  to  violence.  The  de- 
vice succeeded  with  many,  especially  with  subalterns^ 
and  Count  Brederode  even  drew  his  sword  upon  an 
ensign  who  wished  time  for  consideration.  Men  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  si<irncd  it.  Keligion  made  no 
(lilllTtMicci.  Roman  Catholic  priests  even  were  associ- 
ates uf  the  league.  The  motives  were  not  the  same 
with  all,  but  the  pretext  was  similar.  The  Boman 
Catholics  desired  simply  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts;  the  Protestants 
aimed  at  uiiliuiitcd  freedom  of  conscience.  A  few 
(lariug  spirits  only  entertained  so  bold  a  project  as  the 
overtlirow  of  the  present  government,  while  the  needy 
and  indigent  based  thi^  vilest  hopes  on  a  general 
anarcliy.  A  farewell  entertainment,  which  about  this 
time  was  given  to  the  Counts  Schwarzenberg  and 
Holle  in  Breda,  and  another  shortly  afterward  in  Hog- 
straten,  drew  many  of  the  principal  nobihty  to  these 
two  places,  and   of  these  several  had  already  signed 
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the  covenant.     The  Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont, 
Horn,  and  Megen  were  present  at  the  latter  banquet, 
but  without  any  concert  or  design,  and  without  having 
themselves  any  share  in  the  league,  although  one  of 
Eginont's  own  secretaries  and  some  of  the  servants 
of  the  other  three  noblemen  had  openly  joined  it.     At 
this  entertainment  three  hundred  persons  gave  in  tlieir 
adhesion  to  the  covenant,  and  the  question  was  mooted 
whether  the  whole  body  should  present   themselves 
before  the  regent  armed  or  unarmed,  with  a  declaration 
or  with  a  petition  ?    Horn  and  Orange  (Egmont  would 
not  countenance  the  business  in  any  way)  were  called 
in  as  arbiters  upon  this  point,  and  they  decided  in 
favour  of  the  more  moderate  and  submissive  procedure. 
By  taking  this  office  upon  them  they  exposed  them- 
selves to   the   charge   of   having  in  no  very  covert 
manner  lent  their   sanction  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
confederates.      In    compliance,   therefore,   with    their 
advice,  it  was   determined   to   present   their   address 
unarmed,  and  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  and  a  day  was 
appointed  on  which  they  should  assemble  in  Bnissels. 
The  first  intimation  the  regent  received  of  this  con- 
spiracy  of   the   nobles  was   given    by  the  Count  of 
Megen  soon  after  his  return  to  the  capital.     "  There 
was,"  he  said,  "  an  enterprise  on  foot ;    no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  the  nobles  were  implicated  in  it ;  it 
referred  to  religion;    the  members  of   it   had  bound 
themselves  together  by  an  oath ;  they  reckoned  much 
on  foreign  aid ;  she  would  soon  know  more  about  it." 
Though  urgently  pressed,  he  would  give  her  no  fur- 
ther information.     "  A  nobleman,"  he  said,  "  had  con- 
fided it  to  him  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  and  he  had 
pledged  his  word  of   honour  to  him."     What  really 
withheld  him  from  giving  her  any  further  explanation 
was,  in  all  probability,  not  so  much  any  delicacy  about 
his  honour,  as  his  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he 
would  not  willingly  do  anything  to  advance.     Soon 
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after  him,  Count  Egmont  delivered  to  the  i^ent  a 
copy  of  the  coveDant,  and  also  gave  her  the  names  ol 
the  conspirators,  with  some  few  exceptions.  Nearl] 
about  the  same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  wrote  U 
her :  **  There  was,  as  he  had  heard,  an  army  enlisted 
four  hundred  officers  were  already  named,  and  twenty 
thousand  men  would  presently  appear  in  arms."  Thui 
the  rumour  was  intentionally  exaggerated,  and  th( 
danger  was  multipUed  in  every  mouth. 

The  regent,  petrified  with  alarm  at  the  first  an 
nouncement  of  these  tidings,  and  guided  solely  by  he: 
fears,  hastily  called  together  all  the  members  of  th< 
Council  of  State  who  happened  to  be  then  in  Brussels 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  pressing  summons  to  th 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Horn,  inviting  them  t 
resume  their  seats  in  the  senate  Before  the  latte 
could  arrive  she  consulted  with  Egmont,  Megen,  an 
Barlaimont  what  course  was  to  be  adopted  in  th 
present  dangerous  posture  of  aifairs.  The  questio 
debated  was  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  n 
course  to  arms  or  to  yield  to  the  emergency  and  grar 
the  demands  of  the  confederates;  or  whether  the 
should  be  put  off  with  promises,  and  an  appeaitince  ( 
compliance,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  procuring  instru< 
tions  from  Spain,  and  obtaining  money  and  troops 
For  the  first  plan  the  requisite  supplies  were  wantinj 
and,  what  was  equally  re([uisite,  confidence  in  tli 
array,  of  which  there  seemed  reason  to  doubt  whetht 
it  had  not  been  already  gained  by  the  conspirator 
The  second  expedient  would  it  was  quite  dear  neve 
be  sanctioned  l)y  the  king;  besides  it  would  serv 
rather  to  raise  than  depress  the  courage  of  the  cor 
federates ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  compliance  wit 
their  reasonable  demands  and  a  ready  unconditiona 
pardon  of  the  past  would  in  all  probability  stifle  th 
rebellion  in  the  cradle.  The  last  opinion  was  sup 
ported  by  Megen  and  Egmont,  but  opposed  by  Bai 
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laimoDt.  "  Rumour,"  said  the  latter,  "  had  exaggerated 
the  matter;  it  is  impossible  that  so  formidable  an 
armament  could  have  been  prepared  so  secretly  and  so 
rapidly.  It  was  but  a  band  of  a  few  outcasts  and 
desperadoes,  instigated  by  two  or  three  enthusiasts, 
nothing  mora  All  will  be  quiet  after  a  few  heads 
have  been  struck  off."  The  regent  determined  to 
await  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  was 
shortly  to  assemble ;  in  the  meanwhile,  however,  she 
was  not  inactive.  The  fortifications  in  the  most  im- 
portant places  were  inspected  and  the  necessary  repairs 
speedily  executed ;  her  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts 
received  orders  to  redouble  their  vigilance;  expresses 
were  sent  off  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time  she  caused 
the  report  to  be  revived  of  the  near  advent  of  the  king, 
aud  in  her  external  deportment  put  on  a  show  of  that 
imperturbable  firmness  which  awaits  attack  without 
intending  easily  to  yield  to  it.  At  the  end  of  March 
(four  whole  months  consequently  from  the  framing  of 
the  covenant),  the  whole  state  council  assembled  in 
Brussels.  There  were  present  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  Counts  Egmont,  Bergen,  Megen, 
Arenberg,  Horn,  Hogstraten*  Barlaimont,  and  others ; 
the  Barons  Montigny  and  Hachicourt,  all  the  knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  with  the  President  Viglius,  State 
Counsellor  Bruxelles,  and  the  other  assessors  of  the 
privy  council.  Several  letters  were  produced  which 
gave  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  conspiracy.  The  extremity  to  which  the  regent 
^as  reduced  gave  the  disaffected  a  power  which  on  the 
present  occasion  they  did  not  neglect  to  use.  Venting 
their  long  suppressed  indignation,  they  indulged  in  bitter 
complaints  against  the  court  and  against  the  government. 
"But  lately,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  the  king  sent 
forty  thousand  gold  florins  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
to  support  her  in  her  undertakings  against  England, 
4iJd  he  allows  his  Netherlands  to  be  burdened  with 
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debt.  Not  to  mention  the  unseasonableness  of  this 
subsidy  and  its  fruitless  expenditure,  why  should  he 
bring  upon  us  the  resentment  of  a  queen,  who  is  both 
80  important  to  us  as  a  friend  and  as  an  enemy  bo 
much  to  be  dreaded  ? "  The  prince  did  not  even  re- 
frain on  the  present  occasion  from  glancing  at  the 
concealed  hatred  which  the  king  was  suspected  of 
cherishing  against  the  family  of  Nassau  and  against 
him  in  particular.  "  It  is  well  known,"  he  said,  "  that 
he  has  plotted  with  the  hereditary  enemies  of  my 
house  to  take  away  my  life,  and  that  he  waits  with 
impatience  only  for  a  suitable  opportunity.'*  His 
example  opened  the  lips  of  Count  Horn  also,  and  of 
many  others  besides,  who  with  passionate  vehemence 
descanted  on  their  own  merits  and  the  ingratitude  of 
the  king.  With  difficulty  did  the  regent  succeed  in 
silencing  the  tumult  and  in  recalling  attention  to  the 
proper  subject  of  the  debata  The  question  was 
whether  the  confederates,  of  whom  it  was  now  known 
that  they  intended  to  appear  at  court  with  a  petition, 
should  be  admitted  or  not?  The  Duke  of  Aerschot, 
Counts  Arenberg,  Megeu,  and  Barlaimont  gave  their 
negative  to  the  proposition.  "  What  need  of  five  hun- 
dred persons,"  saicl  the  latter,  "  to  deliver  a  small 
memorial  ?  This  paradox  of  humility  and  defiance 
implies  no  good.  Let  them  send  to  us  one  respectable 
man  from  among  their  number  without  pomp,  without 
assumption,  and  so  submit  their  application  to  us. 
Otherwise,  slmt  tlie  gates  upon  them,  or  if  some  insist 
on  their  admission  let  them  be  closely  watched,  and 
let  the  first  act  of  insolence  which  any  one  of  them 
sliall  be  guilty  of  be  punished  with  death."  In  this 
advice  concurred  Count  Mansfeld,  whose  own  son  was 
among  tlie  conspirators ;  he  had  even  threatened  to 
disinlierit  his  son  if  he  did  not  quickly  abandon  the 
league. 

Counts    Megen,   also,   and    Arenberg  hesitated  to 
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receive  the  petition;  the  Prince  of  Orange,  however, 

Coants  Egmont,  Horn,  Hogstraten,  and  others  voted 

emphatically  for  it.    "  The  confederates,"  they  declared, 

"  were  known  to  them  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour ; 

a  great  part  of  them  were  connected  with  themselves 

by  friendship  and  relationship,  and  they  dared  vouch 

for  their  behaviour.     Every  subject  was  allowed  to 

petition;  a  right  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  meanest 

individual  in  the  state  could  not  without  injustice  be 

denied  to  so  respectable  a  body  of   men."      It  was 

therefore  resolved  by  a  majority  of  votes  to  admit  the 

confederates  on  the  condition  that  they  should  appear 

unarmed  and  conduct  themselves  temperately.      The 

squabbles  of  the  members  of   council   had    occupied 

the  greater  part  of  the  sitting,  so  that  it  was  necessary 

to  adjourn  the  discussion  to  the  following  day.     In 

order  that  the  principal  matter  in  debate  might  not 

again  be  lost  sight  of  in  useless  complaints  the  regent 

at  once  hastened  to  the  point :  "  Brederode,  we  are 

informed,"  she  said,  "  is  coming  to  us,  with  an  address 

in  the  name  of  the  league,  demanding  the  abolition  of 

the  Inquisition  and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts.     The 

advice  of  my  senate  is  to  guide  me  in  my  answer  to 

him ;  but  before  you  give  your  opinions  on  this  point 

permit  me  to  premise  a  few  words.     I  am  told  that 

there  are  many  even  amongst  yourselves  who  load  the 

religious  edicts  of  the  emperor,  my  father,  with  oj>en 

reproaches,  and  describe  them  to  the  ptM)ple  as  inhuman 

and  barbarous.     Now  I  ask  you,  lords  and  ountlcnHMi, 

knights  of  the  Fleece,  counsellors  of  his  Majesty  and 

of  the  state,  whether  you  did  not  yourselves  vote  for 

these  edicts,  whether  the  states  of  the  realm  have  not 

recognised  them  as  lawful  ?     Why  is  that  now  blamed, 

which  was  formerly  declared   right?     Is   it  because 

they  have  now  become  even  more  necessary  than  they 

then  were  ?      Since  when    is   the  Inquisition  a  new 

thing  in  the  Netherlands  ?     Is  it  not  full  sixteen  years 
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ago  since  the  emperor  established  it?  And  wherein 
is  it  more  cruel  than  the  edicts?  If  it  be  allowed 
that  the  latter  were  the  work  of  wisdom,  if  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  states  has  sanctioned  them  — 
why  this  opposition  to  the  former,  which  is  neverthe- 
less far  more  humane  than  the  edicts,  if  they  are  to  be 
observed  to  the  letter  ?  Speak  now  freely ;  I  am  not 
desirous  of  fettering  your  decision ;  but  it  is  your  busi- 
ness to  see  that  it  is  not  misled  by  passion  and  preju- 
dice." The  Council  of  State  was  again,  as  it  always 
had  been,  divided  between  two  opinions ;  but  the  few 
who  spoke  for  the  Inquisition  and  the  literal  execution 
of  the  edicts  were  outvoted  by  the  opposite  party  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  its  head.  "  Would  to  heaven," 
he  began,  "that  my  representations  had  been  then 
thought  worthy  of  attention,  when  as  yet  the  grounds 
of  apprehension  were  remote;  things  would  in  that 
case  never  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  recourse 
to  extreme  measures  indispensable,  nor  would  men 
have  been  plunged  deeper  in  error  by  the  very  means 
which  were  intended  to  beguile  them  from  their  delu- 
sion. We  are  all  unanimous  on  the  one  main  point 
We  all  wish  to  see  the  Catholic  religion  safe ;  if  this 
end  can  be  secured  without  the  aid  of  the  Inquisition, 
it  is  well,  and  we  ofi'er  our  wealth  and  our  blood  to  its 
service ;  but  on  this  very  point  it  is  that  our  opinions 
are  divided. 

•'*  There  are  two  kinds  of  inquisition :  the  see  of 
Rome  lays  claim  to  one,  the  other  has,  from  time 
innnemorial,  been  exercised  by  the  bishops.  The  force 
of  prejudice  and  of  custom  has  made  the  latter  light 
and  supportable  to  us.  It  will  find  little  opposition 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  augmented  numbers  of 
the  bisliops  will  make  it  effective.  To  what  purpose 
then  insist  on  the  former,  the  mere  name  of  which  is 
revolting  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  minds  ?  When  so 
many  nations  exist  without  it  why  should  it  be  imposed 
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on  us?  Before  Luther  appeared  it  was  never  heard 
of;  bat  the  troubles  with  Luther  happened  at  a  time 
when  there  was  an  inadequate  number  of  spiritual 
overseers,  and  when  the  few  bishops  were,  moreover, 
indolent,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  excluded 
them  from  the  office  of  judgea  Now  all  is  changed ; 
we  now  count  as  many  bishops  as  there  are  provinces. 
Why  should  not  the  poUcy  of  the  government  adjust 
itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  ?  We 
want  leniency,  not  severity.  The  repugnance  of  the 
people  is  manifest  —  this  we  must  seek  to  appease  if 
we  would  not  have  it  burst  out  into  rebellion.  With 
the  death  of  Pius  IV.  the  full  powers  of  the  inquis- 
itors have  expired ;  the  new  Pope  has  as  yet  sent  no 
ratification  of  their  authority,  without  which  no  one 
formerly  ventured  to  exercise  his  office.  Now,  there- 
fore, is  the  time  when  it  can  be  suspended  without 
infringing  the  rights  of  any  party. 

"What  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition 
holds  equally  good  in  respect  to  the  edicts  also.  The 
exigency  of  the  times  called  them  forth,  but  are  not 
those  times  passed  ?  So  long  an  experience  of  them 
ought  at  last  to  have  taught  us  that  against  heresy  no 
means  are  less  successful  than  the  fagot  and  sword. 
What  incredible  progress  has  not  the  new  religion  made 
during  only  the  last  few  years  in  the  provinces;  and  if 
we  investigate  the  cause  of  this  increase  we  shall  find 
it  principally  in  the  glorious  constancy  of  those  who 
have  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  truth  of  their  opinions. 
Carried  away  by  sympathy  and  admiration,  men  begin 
to  weigh  in  silence  whether  what  is  maintained  with 
such  invincible  courage  may  not  really  be  the  truth. 
In  France  and  in  England  the  same  severities  may 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  Protestants,  but  have  they 
l^n  attended  with  any  better  success  there  than  here  ? 
The  very  earliest  Christians  boasted  that  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.     The  Emperor 
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Julian,  the  most  terrible  enemy  that  Christianity  e*^^ 
experienced,  was  fully  persuaded  of  this.     ConvinC5«i 
that  persecution  did  but  kindle  enthusiasm,  he  hdto^^ 
himself  to   ridicule   and    derision,   and    found   th^38^ 
weapons  far  more  effective  than  force.     In  the  Gt^^^ 
empire   different   teachers   of  heresy   have   arisen       *^ 
different    times.      Arius    under    Constantine,    Aeti  ^^ 
under  Constantius,  Nestorius  under  Theodosius.     3^^ 
even   against  these  arch-heretics  and   their   disciple 
such  cruel  measures  were   never   resorted  to  as  ar^ 
thought  necessary  against  our  unfortunate  country- — 
and  yet  where  are  all  those  sects  now  which  once  a 
whole  world,  I  had  almost  said,  could  not  contain?. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  heresy.     If  it  is  treated 
with  contempt  it  crumbles  into  insignificance.     It  is  as 
iron,  which,  if  it  Ues  idle,  corrodes,  and  only  becomes 
sharp  by  use.     Let  no  notice  be  paid  to  it,  and  it  loses 
its  most  powerful  attraction,  the  magic  of  what  is  new 
and  what  is  forl)idden.     Why  will  we  not  content  our- 
selves with  the  measures  which  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  wisdom  of  such  great  rulers  ?     Example  is  ever 
the  safest  guide. 

"  Hut  what  need  to  go  to  pagan  antiquity  for  guid- 
ance and  example  wlien  we  have  near  at  hand  the 
glorious  precedent  of  Charles  V ,  the  gi-eatest  of  kings, 
who,  taught  at  last  by  experience,  abandoned  the 
bloody  patli  of  persecution,  and  for  many  years  before 
his  abdication  adopted  milder  measures.  And  Philip 
himself,  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  seemed  at  first 
strongly  inclined  to  leniency  until  the  counsels  of 
Grauvella  and  of  others  like  him  changed  these  views; 
but  with  what  right  or  wisdom  they  may  settle  be- 
tween themselves.  To  me,  however,  it  has  always 
app^jared  indispensable  that  legislation  to  be  wise  and 
successful  must  adjust  itself  to  the  manners  and  max- 
ims of  the  times.  In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  close  understanding  which  subsist^ 
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/:»etween  the  Huguenots  and  the  Flemish  Protestants. 

Let  us  beware  of  exasperating  them  any  further.     Let 

as  Dot  act  the  part  of  French  Catholics  toward  them, 

lest  they  should  play  the  Huguenots  against  us,  and, 

like  the  latter,  plunge  their  country  into  the  horrors  of 

a  civil  war."  ^ 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  irresistible  truth  of 
liifl  arguments,  which,  moreover,  were  supported  by  a 
decisive  majority  in  the  senate,  as  rather  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  military  resources,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  treasury,  that  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  oppo- 
site opinion  which  recommended  an  appeal  to  the  force 
o!  arms  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  chiefly  to  thank 
{or  the  attention  which  now  at  last  was  paid  to  his 
representations.     In  order  to  avert  at  first  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  and  to  gain  time,  which  was  so  necessary 
to  place  the  government  in  a  better  state  of  preparation, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  portion  of  the  demands  should  be 
accorded  to  the  confederates.     It  was  also  resolved  to 
initigate  the  penal  statutes  of  the  emperor,  as  he  him- 
self  would  certainly  mitigate  them,  were  he  again  to 
appear  among  them  at  that  day  —  and  as,  indeed,  he 
had  once  shown  under  circumstances  very  similar  to  the 
present  that  he  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  high 
dignity  to  do.     The  Inquisition  was  not  to  be  intro- 
duced in  any  place  where  it  did  not  already  exist,  and 
where  it  had  been  it  should  adopt  a  milder  system,  or 
even  be  entirely  suspended,  especially  since  the  inquisi- 
tors had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the 
Pope.    The  latter  reason  was  put  prominently  forward, 
in  order  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  gratification 
of  ascribing  the  concessions  to  any  fear  of  their  own 


^No  one  need  wonder,  says  Burgundias  (a  vehement  stickler 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  Spanish  party),  that  the 
speech  of  this  prince  evinced  ro  much  acquaintance  with  philos- 
ophy ;  he  had  acquired  it  in  his  intercourse  witli  Halduin.  (180. 
Barry,  174-178.     Hopper,  72.     Strada,  123,  124.) 
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power,  or  to  the  justice  of  their  demanda  The  priyy 
council  was  commissioDed  to  draw  out  this  decree  ol 
the  senate  without  delay.  Thus  prepared,  the  confed- 
erates were  awaited. 

THE   GUEUX. 

The  members  of  the  senate  had  not  yet  dispersed, 
when  all  Brussels  resounded  with  the  report  that  the 
confederates  were  approaching  the  town.  They  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  two  hundred  horse,  but  rumour 
greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers.  Filled  with  con- 
sternation, tie  regent  consulted  with  her  ministers 
whether  it  was  best  to  close  the  gates  on  the  approach- 
ing party  or  t^  seek  safety  in  flight.  Both  suggestions 
were  rejected  as  dishonourable ;  and  the  peaceable  entry 
of  the  nobles  soon  allayed  all  fears  of  violence.  The 
first  morning  after  their  arrival  they  assembled  at 
Kuilemberg  house,  where  Brederode  administered  to 
them  a  second  oath,  binding  them  before  all  other 
duties  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  even  with  arms 
if  necessary.  At  this  meeting  a  letter  from  Spain  was 
produced,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  certain  Prot- 
estant, whom  they  all  knew  and  valued,  had  been 
burned  alive  in  that  country  by  a  slow  fire.  After 
these  and  similar  preliminaries,  he  called  on  them  one 
after  another  by  name  to  take  the  new  oath  and  renew 
the  old  one  in  their  own  names  and  in  those  of  the 
absent.  The  next  day,  the  5th  of  April,  1566,  was 
fixed  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Their  num- 
bers now  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  hundred. 
Amongst  them  were  many  retainers  of  the  high  nobil- 
ity, as  also  several  servants  of  the  king  himself  and  of 
the  duchess. 

With  the  Counts  of  Nassau  and  Brederode  at  their 
head,  and  formed  in  ranks  of  four  by  four,  they  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  the  piilace;  all  Brussels  attended 
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the  QD wonted  spectacle  in  silent  astonishment.  Here 
were  to  be  seen  a  body  of  men  advancing  with  too 
much  boldness  and  confidence  to  look  like  supplicants, 
and  led  by  two  men  who  were  not  wont  to  be  petition- 
ers; and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  so  much  order  and 
stilkesB  as  do  not  usually  accompany  rebellion.  The 
regent  received  the  procession  surrounded  by  all  her 
coonsellors  and  the  knights  of  the  Fleece.  "These 
noble  Netherlanders,"  thus  Brederode  respectfully  ad- 
dressed her,  "  who  here  present  themselves  before  your 
Highness,  wish  in  their  own  name,  and  of  many  others 
besides  who  are  shortly  to  arrive,  to  present  to  you  a 
petition  of  whose  importance  as  well  as  of  their  own 
humility  this  solemn  procession  must  convince  you.  I, 
as  speaker  of  this  body,  entreat  you  to  receive  our  peti- 
tion, which  contains  nothing  but  what  is  in  unison 
with  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  honour  of  the 
king." 

"  If  this  petition,"  replied  Margaret,  "  really  contains 
nothing  which  is  at  variance  either  with  the  good  of 
the  country,  or  with  the  authority  of  the  king,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  favourably  considered."   "  They 
had  learnt,"  continued  the  spokesman,  "  with  indigna- 
tion and  regret  that  suspicious  objects  had  been  imputed 
to  their  association,  and  that  interested  parties  had  en- 
deavoured to  prejudice  her  Highness  against  him ;  they 
therefore  craved  that  she  would  name  the  authors  of 
so  grave  an  accusation,  and  compel  them  to  bring  their 
charges  publicly,  and  in  due  form,  in  order  that  he  who 
should  be  found  guilty  might  suffer  the  punishment  of 
his  demerits."   "  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  regent,  "  she 
had  received  unfavourable  rumours  of  their  designs  and 
alliance.      She  could  not  be  blamed  if  in  consequence 
she  had  thought  it  requisite  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  to  the  matter;  but,  as  to 
giving  up  the  names  of  her  informants  to  betray  state 
secrets,''  she  added,  with  an  appearance  of  displeasure. 
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"that  could  not  in  justice  be  required  of  her.'*  She 
then  appointed  the  next  day  for  answering  their  peti- 
tion; and  in  the  meantime  she  proceeded  to  consult 
the  members  of  her  council  upon  it. 

"Never"  (so  ran  the  petition  which,  according  to 
some,  was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Balduin), 
"  never  had  they  failed  in  their  loyalty  to  their  king, 
and  nothing  new  could  be  farther  from  their  hearts; 
but  they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  their  sovereign  than  allow  him  to  remain 
longer  in  ignorance  of  the  evils  with  which  their  native 
country  was  menaced,  by  the  forcible  introduction  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  continued  enforcement  of  the 
edicta  They  had  long  remained  consoling  themselves 
with  the  expectation  that  a  general  assembly  of  the 
states  would  be  summoned  to  remedy  these  griev- 
ances ;  but  now  that  even  this  hope  was  extinguished, 
they  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  timely  warning  to 
the  regent.  They,  therefore,  entreated  her  Highness 
to  send  to  Madrid  an  envoy,  well  disposed,  and  fully 
acquainted  with  the  state  and  temper  of  the  times, 
who  should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  whole  nation,  and  abohsh  the 
Inquisition,  to  revoke  the  edicts,  and  in  their  stead 
cause  new  and  more  humane  ones  to  be  drawn  up  at  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states.  But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
until  they  could  learn  the  king's  decision,  they  prayed 
that  the  edicts  and  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  be 
suspended."  "  If,"  they  concluded,  "  no  attention  should 
be  paid  to  their  humble  request,  they  took  God,  the 
king,  the  regent,  and  all  her  counsellors  to  witness  that 
they  had  done  their  part,  and  were  not  responsible  for 
any  unfortunate  result  that  might  happen." 

The  following  day  the  confederates,  marching  in  the 
same  order  of  procession,  but  in  still  greater  numbers 
(Counts  Bergen  and  Kuilemberg  having,  in  the  interim, 
joined  them  with  theii*  adherents),  appeared  before  the 
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regent  in  order  to  receive  her  answer.     It  was  written 
on  the  margin  of  the  petition,  and  was  to  the  effect, 
"that  entirely  to   suspend   the   Inquisition   and   the 
edicts,  even  temporarily,  was  beyond  her  powers ;  but 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  confederates  she 
was  ready  to  despatch  one  of  the  nobles  to  the  king  in 
Spain,  and  also  to  support  their  petition  with  all  her 
influence.     In  the  meantime,  she  would  recommend 
the  inquisitors  to  administer  their  office  with  modera- 
tion; but  in  return  she  should  expect  on  the  part  of 
the  league  that  they  should  abstain  from  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  undertake  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Catholic  faith."      Little  as  these  vague  and  general 
promises  satisfied  the  confederates,  they  were,  never- 
theless, as  much  as  they  could  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  gain  at  first    The  granting  or  refusing  of  the 
petition  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  object  of 
the  leagua     Enough  for  them  at  present  that  it  was 
once  recognised,  enough  that  it  was  now,  as  it  were,  an 
established  body,  which  by  its  power  and  threats  might, 
if  necessary,  overawe  the  government.     The  confeder- 
ates, therefore,  acted  quite  consistently  with  their  de- 
signs, in  contenting  themselves  with  this  answer,  and 
referring  the  rest  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king.    As, 
indeed,  the  whole  pantomime  of  petitioning  had  only 
been  invented  to  cover  the  more  daring  plan  of  the 
league,  until  it  should  have  strength  enough  to  show 
itself  in  its  true  light,  they  felt  that  much  more  de- 
pended on  their  being  able  to  continue  this  mask,  and 
on  the  favourable  reception  of  their  petition,  than  on 
its  speedily  being  granted.     In  a  new  memorial,  which 
they  deUvered  three  days  after,  they  pressed  for  an 
express  testimonial  from  the  regent  tliat  they  had  done 
110  more  than  their  duty,  and  been  guided  simply  by 
their  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king.    When  the  duch- 
ess evaded  a  declaration,  they  even  sent  a  person  to 
repeat  this  request  in  a  private  interview.   "  Time  alone 
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and  their  future  behaviour/'  she  replied  to  this  person, 
"  would  enable  her  to  judge  of  their  designs." 

The  league  had  its  origin  in  banquets,  and  a  banquet 
gave  it  form  and  perfection.  On  the  very  day  that  the 
second  petition  was  presented  Brederode  entertained 
the  confederates  in  Kuilemberg  house.  About  three 
hundred  guests  assembled ;  intoxication  gave  them 
courage,  and  their  audacity  rose  with  their  namber& 
During  the  conversation  one  of  their  number  happened 
to  remark  that  he  had  overheard  the  Count  of  Barlai- 
moiit  whisper  in  French  to  the  regent,  who  waa  seen 
to  turn  pale  on  tlie  delivery  of  the  petitions,  that  "  she 
need  not  be  afraid  of  a  band  of  beggars  (gueux)."  (In 
fact,  the  majority  of  them  had  by  their  bad  manage- 
ment of  their  incomes  only  too  well  deserved  this 
appellation.)  Now,  as  the  very  name  for  their  fra- 
ternity was  the  very  thing  which  )iad  most  perplexed 
them,  an  expression  was  eagerly  caught  up^  whidh, 
while  it  cloaked  the  presumption  of  their  enterprise  in 
humility,  was  at  the  same  time  appropriate  to  them  as 
petitioners.  Immediately  they  drank  to  one  another 
under  this  name,  and  the  cry,  "  Long  live  the  Gueux ! " 
was  accom])anieil  with  a  general  shout  of  applausa 
After  the  cloth  had  been  removed  Brederode  appeared 
with  a  wallet  over  liis  shoulder  similar  to  that  which 
the  vagrant  pilgrims  and  mendicant  monks  of  the  time 
used  to  carry,  and  after  returning  thanks  to  all  for 
their  accession  to  the  league,  and  boldly  assuring  them 
that  he  was  ready  to  venture  life  and  hmb  for  every 
in»lividual  present,  he  drank  to  the  health  of  the  whole 
omiuny  out  of  a  wooden  beaker.  The  cup  went 
rouiiil  and  every  one  uttered  the  same  vow  as  he  set  it 
to  his  lips.  Then  one  after  the  other  they  received  the 
boggar's  purse,  and  each  hung  it  on  a  nail  which  he 
hail  a]>propriate«l  to  himself.  The  shouts  and  uproar 
attending  this  bull'oonery  attracted  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  who  by  chance  were 


•  -ii»    '■'.,  ', 
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P&ssiDg  the  spot  at  the  very  moment,  and  on  entering 
the  house  were  boisterously  pressed  by  Brederode,  sls 
host,  to  remain  and  drink  a  glass  with  them.^ 

The  entrance  of  three  such  influential  personages 
renewed  the  mirth  of  the  guests,  and  their  festivities 
soon  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation.  Many  were 
iotoiicated;  guests  and  attendants  mingled  together 
without  distinction;  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous, 
drunken  fancies  and  affairs  of  state  were  blended  one 
with  another  in  a  burlesque  medley ;  and  the  discus- 
sions on  the  general  distress  of  the  country  ended  in 
the  wild  uproar  of  a  bacchanalian  revel  But  it  did 
Dot  stop  here;  what  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
moment  of  intoxication  they  attempted  when  sober  to 
carry  into  execution.  It  was  necessary  to  manifest 
to  the  people  in  some  striking  shape  the  existence  of 
their  protectors,  and  likewise  to  fan  the  zeal  of  the 
faction  by  a  visible  emblem;  for  this  end  nothing 
could  be  better  than  to  adopt  publicly  this  name  of 
Gueux,  and  to  borrow  from  it  the  tokens  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  a  few  days  the  town  of  Brussels  swarmed 
with  aeh-gray  garments  such  as  were  usually  worn  by 
mendicant  friars  and  penitents.  Every  confederate  put 
his  whole  family  and  domestics  in  this  dress.  Some 
carried  wooden  bowls  thinly  overlaid  with  plates  of 
silver,  cups  of  the  same  kind,  and  wooden  knives ;  in 
short,  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  tlie  beggar  tribe, 
which  they  either  fixed  around  their  hats  or  suspended 
from  their  girdles.  Around  the  neck  they  wore  a 
golden  or  silver   coin,  afterward    called   the   Geusen 

^"But,"  E^nnoDt  asserted  in  his  written  defence,  "we  drank 
^ly  one  single  small  ^lass,  and  thereupon  they  cried,  *  Long  live 
^e  kin*;  and  the  Gueux  1'  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  heard 
^hat  appellation,  and  it  certainly  did  not  please  me.  But  the 
times  were  so  bad  that  one  was  often  compelled  to  share  in  much 
«iat  wag  a^hist  one's  inclination,  and  I  knew  not  but  I  was  doing 
^^  innocent  thing."  (Proces  crimiuels  des  Comtes  d'Egmont, 
^1  7.  1.  Egmont's  deieuce,  Hopper,  94.  Strada,  127-180 
«wgttn4.,  186,  187.) 
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penny,  of  which  one  side  bore  the  efQgy  of  the  king, 
with  the  inscription,  "  True  to  the  king ; "  on  the  other 
side  were  seen  two  hands  folded  together  holding  a 
wallet,  with  the  words,  "  As  far  as  the  beggar's  scrip." 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Gueux,"  which  was 
subsequently  borne  in  the  Netherlands  by  all  who 
seceded  from  popery  and  took  up  arms  against  the 
king. 

Before  the  confederates  separated  and  dispersed 
among  the  provinces  they  presented  themselves  once 
more  before  the  duchess,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  the 
necessity  of  leniency  toward  the  heretics  until  the 
arrival  of  the  king's  answer  from  Spain,  if  she  did  not 
wish  to  drive  the  people  to  extremities.  "If,  how- 
ever," they  added, "  a  contrary  behaviour  should  give 
rise  to  any  evils  they  at  least  must  be  r^arded  as 
having  done  their  duty." 

To  this  the  regent  replied,  **  she  hoped  to  be  able  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  render  it  impossible  for 
disorders  to  ensue ;  but  if,  nevertheless,  they  did  occur, 
she  could  ascribe  them  to  no  one  but  the  confederate& 
She  therefore  earnestly  admonished  them  on  their  part 
to  fulfil  their  engagements,  but  especially  to  receive  no 
new  members  into  the  league,  to  hold  no  more  private 
assemblies,  and  generally  not  to  attempt  any  novel  and 
unconstitutional  measurea"  And  in  order  to  tranquil- 
hse  their  minds  she  commanded  her  private  secretary, 
Berti,  to  show  them  the  letters  to  the  inquisitors  and 
secular  judges,  wherein  they  were  enjoined  to  observe 
modemtion  toward  all  those  who  had  not  aggravated 
their  heretical  offences  by  any  civil  crime.  Before  their 
departure  from  Brussels  they  named  four  presidents 
from  among  their  number  who  were  to  take  care  of  the 
aftairs  of  the  league,  and  also  particular  administrators 
for  each  province.  A  few  were  left  behind  in  Brus- 
sels to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  the  movements  of 
the  court     Brederode,  Kiiilemberg,  and  Bergen  at  last 
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qiiitted  the  town,  attended  by  five  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen,  saluted  it  once  more  beyond  the  walls  with 
a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  then  the  three  leaders 
parted,  Brederode  taking  the  road  to  Antwerp,  and  the 
two  others  to  Guelders.  The  regent  had  sent  off  an 
express  to  Antwerp  to  warn  the  magistrate  of  that 
town  against  him.  On  his  arrival  more  than  a  thou- 
sand persons  thronged  to  the  hotel  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode.  Showing  himself  at  a  window,  with  a 
full  windlass  in  his  hand,  he  thus  addressed  them : 
"  Citizens  of  Antwerp !  I  am  here  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life  and  my  property  to  relieve  you  from  the  oppressive 
burden  of  the  Inquisition.  If  you  are  ready  to  share 
this  enterprise  with  me,  and  to  acknowledge  me  as 
your  leader,  accept  the  health  which  I  here  drink 
to  you,  and  hold  up  your  hands  in  testimony  of  your 
approbation."  Hereupon  he  drank  to  their  health,  and 
all  hands  were  raised  amidst  clamorous  shouts  of 
exultation.  After  this  heroic  deed  he  quitted  Ant- 
werp. 

Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  "  petition  of 
the  nobles,"  the  regent  had  caused  a  new  form  of  the 
edicts  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  privy  council,  whicli 
should  keep  the  mean  between  the  commands  of  the 
king  and  the  demands  of  the  confederates.     But  the 
next  question  that  arose  was  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  immediately  to  promulgate  this 
uiitigated  form,  or   moderation,  as  it  was  commonly 
called,  or  to  submit  it  first  to  the  king  for  his  ratifica- 
tion.   The  privy  council,  who  maintained  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  take  a  step  so  important  and  .^o 
contrary  to  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  monarcli 
without  having  first  obtained  his  sanction,  opposed  tli;' 
vote  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  who  supported  the  former 
proposition.  Besides,  they  urged,  there  was  cause  to  fear 
that  it  would  not  even  content  the  nation.    A  "  mod- 
eration "  devised  with  the  assent  of  the  states  was  what 
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they  particularly  insisted  on.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
gain  the  consent  of  the  states,  or  rather  to  obtain  it 
from  them  by  stealth,  the  regent  artfully  propounded 
the  question  to  the  provinces  singly,  and  first  of  all 
to  those  which  possessed  the  least  freedom,  such  as 
Artois,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  Thus  she  not  only 
prevented  one  province  encouraging  another  in  oppo- 
sition, but  also  gained  this  advantage  by  it,  that  the 
freer  provinces,  such  as  Flanders  and  Brabant,  which 
were  prudently  reserved  to  the  last,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  example  of  the  others.  By 
a  very  illegal  procedure  the  representatives  of  the 
towns  were  taken  by  surprise  and  their  consent  exacted 
before  they  could  confer  with  their  constituents,  while 
complete  silence  was  imposed  upon  them  with  regard 
to  the  whole  transaction.  By  these  means  the  regent 
obtained  the  unconditional  consent  of  some  of  the 
provinces  to  the  "  moderation,"  and,  with  a  few  sli^ 
changes,  that  of  other  provinces,  Luxemburg  and 
Namur  subscribed  it  without  scruple.  The  states  oi 
Artois  simply  added  the  condition  that  false  informers 
should  be  subjected  to  a  retributive  penalty ;  those  of 
Hainault  demanded  that  instead  of  confiscation  of  the 
estates,  which  directly  militated  against  their  priv- 
ileges, another  discretionary  punishment  should  be 
introduced.  Flanders  called  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  desired  that  the  accused  might  be 
secured  in  right  of  appeal  to  their  own  province.  The 
states  of  Brabant  were  outwitted  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  court.  Zealand,  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelders,  and 
Friesland,  as  being  provinces  which  enjoyed  the  most 
important  privileges,  and  which,  moreover,  watched 
over  them  with  the  greatest  jealousy,  were  never  asked 
for  their  opinion.  The  provincial  courts  of  judicatuic 
had  also  been  required  to  make  a  report  on  the  pro- 
jected amendment  of  the  law,  but  we  may  well  suppoM 
that  it  was  unfavourable,  as  it  never  reached  Spaio 
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From  the  principal  cause  of  this  "  moderation,"  which, 
however,  really  deserved  its  name,  we  may  form  a 
judgment  of  the  general  character  of  the  edicts  them- 
selves. ** Sectarian  writers,"  it  ran,  "the  heads  and 
teachers  of  sects,  as  also  those  who  conceal  heretical 
meeting,  or  cause  any  other  public  scandal,  shall  be 
punished  with  the  gallows,  and  their  estates,  where  the 
law  of  the  province  permit  it,  confiscated ;  but  if  they 
abjure  their  errors,  their  punishment  shall  be  com- 
muted into  decapitation  with  the  sword,  and  their 
effects  shall  be  preserved  to  their  families."  A  cruel 
snare  for  parental  affection !  Less  grievous  heretics,  it 
was  further  enacted,  shall,  if  penitent,  be  pardoned ; 
and  if  impenitent  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
country,  without,  however,  forfeiting  their  estates,  un- 
less by  continuing  to  lead  others  astray  they  deprive 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  provision.  The  Ana- 
baptists, however,  were  expressly  excluded  from  bene- 
fitiig  by  this  clause;  these,  if  they  did  not  clear 
themselves  by  the  most  thorough  repentance,  were  to 
forfeit  their  possessions;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  relapsed  after  penitence,  that  is,  were  backsliding 
heretics,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
The  greater  regard  for  life  and  property  which  is 
observable  in  this  ordinance  as  compared  with  the 
fidicta,  and  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  ascribe  to  a 
change  of  intention  in  the  Spanish  ministry,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  compulsory  step  extorted  by  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  nobles.  So  little,  too, 
were  the  people  in  the  Netherlands  satisfied  by  this 
"moderation,"  which  fundamentally  did  not  remove  a 
single  abuse,  that  instead  of  **  moderation "  (mitiga- 
tion), they  indignantly  called  it  *'  moorderation,"  that 
is»  murdering. 

After  the  consent  of  the  states  had  in  this  manner 
been  extorted  from  them,  the  "  moderation  "  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  of  the  State,  and,  after  receiving 
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their  signatures,  forwarded  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  order 
to  receive  from  his  ratification  the  force  of  law. 

The  embassy  to  Madrid,  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
with  the  confederates,  was  at  the  outset  entrusted  to 
the  Marquis  of  Bergen,^  who,  however,  from  a  distrust 
of  the  present  disposition  of  the  king,  which  was  only 
too  well  grounded,  and  from  reluctance  to  engage  alone 
in  so  delicate  a  business,  begged  for  a  coadjutor.  He 
obtained  one  in  the  Baron  of  Montigny,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  in  a  similar  duty,  and  had  dis- 
charged it  with  high  credit.  As,  however,  circumstances 
had  since  altered  so  much  that  he  had  just  anxiety  as 
to  his  present  reception  in  Madrid,  for  his  greater  salety 
he  stipulated  with  the  duchess  that  she  should  write  to 
the  monarch  previously;  and  that  he,  with  his  com- 
panion, should,  in  the  meanwhile,  travel  slowly  enough 
to  give  time  for  the  king's  answer  reaching  him  «i 
route.  His  good  genius  wished,  as  it  appeared,  to  save 
him  from  the  terrible  fate  which  awaited  him  in  Madrid, 
for  his  departure  was  delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle, 
the  Marquis  of  Bergen  being  disabled  from  setting  out 
immediately  tlirough  a  wound  which  he  received  from 
the  blow  of  a  tennis-balL  At  last,  however,  yielding 
to  the  pressing  importunities  of  the  regent,  who  was 
anxious  to  expedite  the  business,  he  set  out  alone,  not, 
as  he  hoped,  to  carry  the  cause  of  his  nation,  but  to  die 
for  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  posture  of  affairs  had  changed 
so  greatly  in  tlie  Netlierlands,  the  step  which  the  nobles 
had  recently  taken  had  so  nearly  brought  on  a  com- 
plete rupture  with  the  government,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  friends  to 
maintain  any  longer  the  intermediate  and  delicate  posi- 
tion which  they  had  hitherto  held  between  the  country 

^This  Marquis  of  Berp^en  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Count 
William  of  Bergen,  wlio  was  among  tlie  first  who  subscribed  the 
covenant.  —  Vigl.  ad  Hopper,  Letter  VII. 
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and  the  court,  or  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  duties 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Great  must  have  been  the  re- 
straint which,  with  their  mode  of  thinking,  they  had 
to  put  on  themselves  not  to  take  part  in  this  contest ; 
much,  too,  must  their  natural  love  of  liberty,  their 
patriotism,  and  their  principles  of  toleration  have  suf- 
fered from  the  constraint  which  their  official  station 
imposed  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip's  dis- 
trust, the  little  regard  which  now  for  a  long  time  had 
been  paid  to  their  advice,  and  the  marked  slights  which 
tiie  duchess  publicly  put  upon  them,  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  cool  their  zeal  for  the  service,  and-  to  render 
irksome  the  longer  continuance  of  a  part  which  they 
played  with  so  much  repugnance  and  with  so  little 
duinks.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  several  inti- 
mations they  received  from  Spain  which  placed  beyond 
doabt  the  great  .displeasure  of  the  king  at  the  petition 
of  the  nobles,  and  his  little  satisfaction  with  their  own 
behaviour  on  that  occasion,  while  they  were  also  led  to 
expect  that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  measures,  to 
which,  as  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  for  the  most  part  friends  or  blood  relations  of  the 
confederates,  they  could  never  lend  their  countenance 
or  support.  On  the  name  which  should  be  applied  in 
Spain  to  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles  it  principally 
depended  what  course  they  should  follow  for  the  future. 
If  the  petition  should  be  called  rebellion  no  alternative 
would  be  left  them  but  either  to  come  prematurely  to  a 
dangerous  explanation  with,  the  court,  or  to  aid  it  in 
treating  as  enemies  those  with  whom  they  had  both  a 
fellow  feeling  and  a  common  interest.  This  perilous 
alternative  could  only  be  avoided  by  withdrawing  en- 
tirely from  public  affairs;  this  plan  they  had  once 
before  practically  adopted,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances it  was  something  more  than  a  simple  expedient. 
The  whole  nation  had  their  eyes  upon  them.  An  un- 
limited confidence  in  their  integrity,  and  the  universal 
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veneration  for  their  persons,  which  closely  bordered  ( 
idolatry,  would  ennoble  the  cause  which  they  migl 
make  their  own  and  ruin  that  which  they  should  aba 
don.  Their  share  in  the  administration  of  the  stal 
though  it  were  nothing  more  than  nominal,  kept  tl 
opposite  party  in  check ;  while  they  attended  the  sena 
violent  measures  were  avoided  because  their  continut 
presence  still  favoured  some  expectations  of  succeedi] 
l)y  gentle  means.  The  withholding  of  their  approb 
liou,  even  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  their  hean 
dispirited  the  faction,  which,  on  the  contrary,  wou 
exert  its  full  strength  so  soon  as  it  could  reckon  ev< 
distantly  on  obtaining  so  weighty  a  sanction.  The  vei 
measures  of  the  government  which,  if  they  came  throuj 
their  hands,  were  ceitain  of  a  favourable  reception  ai 
issue,  would  without  them  prove  suspected  and  futil 
even  the  royal  concessions,  if  they  were  not  obtaiii< 
by  the  mediation  of  these  friends  of  the  people,  wou 
fail  of  the  chief  part  of  their  efficacy.  Besides,  th( 
retirement  from  public  aifairs  would  deprive  the  rege 
of  the  benefit  of  their  advice  at  a  time  when  coune 
was  most  indispensable  to  her;  it  would,  moreovi 
leave  the  preponderance  with  a  party  which,  blind 
dependent  on  the  court,  and  ignorant  of  the  peculiariti 
of  republican  character,  would  neglect  nothing  to  aggi 
vate  the  evil,  and  to  drive  to  extremity  the  alrea( 
exasperated  mind  of  the  public. 

All  these  motives  (and  it  is  open  to  every  oi 
according  to  his  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  princ 
to  say  which  was  the  most  influential)  tended  alike 
move  him  to  desert  the  regent,  and  to  divest  himsi 
of  all  sliare  in  public  affairs.  An  opportunity  f 
putting  this  resolve  into  execution  soon  presents 
itself.  The  prince  had  voted  for  the  immediate  pr 
niulgation  of  the  newly  revised  edicts ;  but  the  regei 
following  the  suggestion  of  her  privy  council,  hj 
determined  to  transmit  them  first  to  the  king.     * 
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now  see  clearly,"  he  broke  out  with  well-acted  vehe- 
mence, '*  that  all  the  advice  which  I  give  is  distrusted. 
The  king  requires  no  servants  whose  loyalty  he  is 
determined  to  doubt ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  thrust 
my  services  upon  a  sovereign  who  is  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive them.  Better,  therefore,  for  him  and  me  that  I 
withdraw'  from  public  aflfaira"  Count  Horn  expressed 
himself  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  Egmont  requested 
permission  to  visit  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
use  of  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  his  physi- 
cian, although  (as  it  is  stated  in  his  accusation)  he 
appeared  health  itself.  The  regent,  terrified  at  the 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow  this  step, 
spoke  sharply  to  the  prince.  "  If  neither  my  represen- 
tations nor  the  general  welfare  can  prevail  upon  you, 
so  far  as  to  induce  you  to  relinquish  this  intention, 
let  me  advise  you  to  be  more  careful,  at  least,  of  your 
own  reputation.  Louis  of  Nassau  is  your  brother ; 
he  and  Count  Brederode,  the  heads  of  the  coufed- 
wacy,  have  publicly  been  your  guests.  The  petition 
is  in  substance,  identical  with  your  own  representations 
in  the  Council  of  State.  If  you  now  suddenly  desert 
the  cause  of  your  king  will  it  not  be  universally  said 
that  you  favour  the  conspiracy  ? "  We  do  not  find  it 
anywhere  stated  whether  the  prince  really  withdrew 
at  this  time  from  the  Council  of  State ;  at  all  events, 
if  he  did,  he  must  soon  have  altered  his  mind,  for 
shortly  after  he  appears  again  in  public  transactions. 
Egmont  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  regent ;  Horn  alone  actually  with- 
drew himself  to  one  of  his  estates,^  with  the  resolution 
of  never  more  serving  either  emperor  or  king.  Mean- 
while the  Gueux  had  dispersed  themselves  through 
the  provinces,  and  spread  everywhere  the  most  favour- 
able  reports   of   their   success.      According   to   their 

1  Where  he  remained  three  months  iuactive. 
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afisertions,  religious  freedom  was  finally  assured;  an 
in  order  to  confirm  their  statements  they  helped  then 
selves,  where  the  truth  failed,  with  falsehood.  Fo 
example,  they  produced  a  forged  letter  of  the  knight 
of  the  Fleece,  in  which  the  latter  were  made  solemnl^ 
to  declare  that  for  the  future  no  one  need  fear  ia 
prisonment,  or  banishment,  or  death,  on  account  g 
religion,  unless  he  also  committed  a  political  crime 
and  even  in  that  case  the  confederates  alone  were  t 
be  his  judges ;  and  this  regulation  was  to  be  in  foro 
until  the  king,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  th 
states  of  the  realm,  should  otherwise  dispose.  Eai 
nestly  as  the  knights  applied  themselves  upon  th 
first  information  of  the  fraud  to  rescue  the  nation  froi 
their  delusion,  still  it  had  already  in  this  short  interva 
done  good  service  to  the  faction.  If  there  are  truth 
whose  effect  is  limited  to  a  single  instant,  then  inven 
tions  which  last  so  long  can  easily  assume  their  plaa 
Besides,  the  report,  however  false,  was  calculated  botl 
to  awaken  distrust  between  the  regent  and  the  knighti 
and  to  support  the  courage  of  the  Protestants  by  frea 
hopes,  while  it  also  furnished  those  who  were  medital 
ing  innovation  an  appearance  of  right,  which,  howeve 
unsubstantial  they  themselves  knew  it  to  be,  served  a 
a  colourable  pretext  for  their  proceedings.  Quickly  a 
this  delusion  was  dispelled,  still,  in  the  short  spac 
of  time  that  it  obtained  belief,  it  had  occasioned  s 
many  extravagances,  had  introduced  so  much  irregi 
larity  and  license,  that  a  return  to  the  former  stat 
of  things  became  impossible,  and  continuance  in  th 
course  already  commenced  was  rendered  necessary  a 
well  by  habit  as  by  despair.  On  the  very  first  new 
of  this  happy  result,  the  fugitive  Protestants  had  n 
turned  to  their  homes,  which  they  had  so  unwilling! 
abandoned ;  those  who  had  been  in  concealment  cam 
forth  from  their  hiding-places ;  those  who  had  hithert 
paid  homage  to  the  new  religion  in  thejr  hearts  alom 
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emboldened  by  these  pretended  acts  of  toleration,  now 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it  publicly  and  decidedly. 
The  name  of  the  '^  Gueux "  was  extolled  in  all  the 
provinces;  they  were  called   the   pillars  of  religion 
and  liberty ;  their  party  increased  daily,  and  many  of 
the  merchants   began   to   wear   their  insignia.     The 
lattar  made  an  alteration  in  the  "  Gueux  "  penny,  by 
introducing  two  travellers'   staffs,  laid   crosswise,  to 
intimate  that  they  stood  prepared  and  ready  at  any 
instant  to  forsake  house  and  hearth  for  the  sake  of 
^tligioiL     The  Gueux  league,  in  short,  had  now  given 
to  things  an  entirely  different  form.     The  murmurs  of 
the  people,  hitherto  impotent  and  despised,  as  being 
the  cries  of  individuals,  had,  now  that  they  were  con- 
centrated, become  formidable ;  and  had  gained  power, 
direction,  and  firmness   through   union.      Every   one 
vrho  was  rebelliously  disposed  now  looked  on  himself 
as  the  member  of  a  venerable  and  powerful  body,  and 
telieved  that  by  carrying  his  own  complaints  to  the 
general  stock  of  discontent  he  secured  the  free  expres- 
sion of  theuL     To  be  called  an  important  acquisition 
to  the  league  flattered  the  vain ;  to  be  lost,  unnoticed 
and  irresponsible  in  the  crowd  was  an  inducement  to 
the  timid.     The  face  which  the  confederacy  showed 
to   the   nation   was  very  unlike   that  which    it    had 
turned  to  the  court.     But  had  its  objects  been  the 
purest,  had  it  really  been  as  well  disposed  toward  the 
throne  as  it  wished  to  appear,  still  the  multitude  would 
have  regarded  only  what  was  illegal  in  its  proceedings, 
and  upon  them  its  better  intentions  would  have  been 
entirely  lost 

PUBLIC    PREACHING. 

Ifo  moment  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  Hugue- 
nots and  the  German  Protestants  than  the  present  to 
^k  a  market  for  their  dangerous  commodity  in  the 
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Netherlands.  Accordingly,  every  considerable  town 
now  swarmed  with  suspicious  arrivals,  masked  spies, 
and  the  apostles  of  every  description  of  heresy.  01 
the  rehgious  parties,  which  had  sprung  up  by  secessioi] 
from  the  ruling  church,  three  chiefly  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  provinces.  Friesland  and  the 
adjoining  districts  were  overrun  by  the  Anabaptists^ 
who,  however,  as  the  most  indigent,  without  organisa- 
tion and  government,  destitute  of  military  resourcea 
and  moreover  at  strife  amongst  themselves,  awakened 
the  least  apprehension.  Of  far  more  importance  were 
the  Calvinists,  who  prevailed  in  the  southern  provinces^ 
and  above  all  in  Flanders,  who  were  powerfully  sup 
ported  by  their  neighbours  the  Huguenots,  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  part  of  Germany, 
and  whose  opinions,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
difference,  were  also  held  by  the  throne  in  England 
They  were  also  the  most  numerous  party,  especially 
among  the  merchants  and  common  citizens.  The 
Huguenots,  expelled  from  France,  had  been  the  chief 
disseminators  of  the  tenets  of  this  party.  The  Lu- 
therans were  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,  but 
derived  weight  from  having  many  adherents  among 
the  nobility.  They  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  which  borders  on 
Germany,  and  were  also  to  be  found  in  some  of  th( 
northern  territories.  Some  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  Germany  were  their  allies ;  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  that  empire,  of  which,  by  the  Burgundiat 
treaty,  the  Netherlands  formed  an  integral  part,  waj 
claimed  by  them  with  some  appearance  of  right 
These  three  religious  denominations  met  together  it 
Antwerp,  where  the  crowded  po])ulation  concealec 
them,  and  the  niin^'liiig  of  all  nations  favoured  liberty 
Tliey  had  notliiiij^  in  common,  except  an  equally  inex- 
tinguishable hatred  of  po])e,ry,  of  the  Inquisition  it 
particular,    and    of    the    Spanish    government,    whoM 
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iostnuDent  it  was;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
watched  each  other  with  a  jealousy  which  kept  their 
ml  in  exercise,  and  perverted  the  glowing  ardour  of 
fanatidsm  from  waxing  dull 

The  regent,  in  expectation  that  the  projected  "  mod- 
eration "  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  king,  had,  in  the 
meantime,  to  gratify  the  Gueux,  recommended  the 
governors  and  municipal  officers  of  the  provinces  to  be 
as  moderate  as  possible  in  their  proceedings  against 
heretics;  instructions  which  were  eagerly  followed, 
and  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense  by  the  majority, 
who  had  hitherto  administered  the  painful  duty  of 
punishment  with  extreme  repugnance.  Most  of  the 
chief  magistrates  were  in  their  hearts  averse  to  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Spanish  tyranny,  and  many  were 
even  secretly  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  religious 
parties ;  even  the  others  were  unwilling  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment on  their  countrymen  to  gratify  their  sworn 
eDemies,  the  Spaniarda  All,  therefore,  purposely  mis- 
understood the  regent,  and  allowed  the  Inquisition  and 
the  edicts  tc  fall  almost  entirely  into  disuse.  This 
forbearance  of  the  government,  combined  with  the 
brilliant  representations  of  the  Gueux,  lured  from  their 
obscurity  the  Protestants,  who,  however,  had  now 
grown  too  powerful  to  be  any  longer  concealed.  Hith- 
erto they  had  contented  themselves  with  secret  assem- 
bhes  by  night ;  now  they  thought  themselves  numerous 
and  formidable  enough  to  venture  to  these  meetings 
openly  and  publicly.  This  license  commenced  some- 
where between  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  and  soon  spread 
through  the  rest  of  Flanders.  A  certain  Hermann 
Strieker,  bom  at  Overyssel,  formerly  a  monk,  a  daring 
enthusiast  of  able  mind,  imposing  figure,  and  ready 
tongue,  was  the  first  who  collected  the  people  for  a 
sermon  in  the  open  air.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
gathered  together  a  crowd  of  about  seven  thousand 
persons.     A  magistrate  of  the   neighbourhood,  more 
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courageous  than  wise,  rushed  amongst  the  crowd  wit 
his  drawn  sword,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  preache 
but  was  so  roughly  handled  by  the  multitude,  who  f< 
want  of  other  weapons  took  up  stones  and  felled  hi] 
to  the  ground,  that  he  was  glad  to  beg  for  his  MteJ 

This  success  of  the  first  attempt  inspired  courage  ft 
a  second.  In  the  vicinity  of  Aalst  they  assembk 
again  in  still  greater  numbers ;  but  on  this  oocasio 
they  provided  themselves  with  rapiers,  firearms,  an 
halberds,  placed  sentries  at  all  the  approaches,  whic 
they  also  barricaded  with  carts  and  carriage&  A 
passers-by  were  obliged,  whether  willing  or  otherwis 
to  take  part  in  the  religious  service,  and  to  enforce  th 
object  lookout  parties  were  posted  at  certain  distance 
around  the  place  of  meeting.  At  the  entrance  boo! 
sellers  stationed  themselves,  offering  for  sale  Prote 
tant  catechisms,  religious  tracts,  and  pasquinades  c 
the  bishops.  The  preacher,  Hermann  Strieker,  he] 
forth  from  a  pulpit  which  was  hastily  constructed  fi 
the  occasion  out  of  carts  and  trunks  of  trees.  A  ca 
vas  awning  drawn  over  it  protected  him  from  the  st 
and  tlie  rain  ;  the  preaclier*s  position  was  in  the  quart« 
of  the  wind  that  the  people  might  not  lose  any  part  < 
his  sermon,  wliicli  consisted  principally  of  revilinj 
against  popery.  Here  the  sacraments  were  admL 
istered  after  tlie  Calvinistic  fashion,  and  water  was  pr 
cured  from  tlie  nearest  river  to  baptise  infants  withoi 
further  ceremony,  after  the  practice,  it  was  pretende 
of  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity.  Couples  we 
also  united  in  wedlock,  and  the  marriage  ties  dissolv( 
between  others.  To  be  present  at  this  meeting  ha 
the  population  of  Ghent  had  left  its  gates;  their  e 

1  Tlie  unheard-of  foolhardiness  of  a  single  man  rushing  into  t' 
midst  of  a  fjinariral  crowd  of  seven  thousand  people  to  seize  befo 
their  eyes  one  whom  they  adored,  proves,  more  than  aU  that  c: 
be  said  on  the  subject,  the  insolent  contempt  with  which  t 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  time  looked  down  upon  the  so-call 
heretics  aj3  an  inferior  race  of  beings. 
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ample  was  soon  followed  in  other  parts,  and  ere  long 
spread  over  the  whole  of  East  Flanders.  In  like 
uaoner  Peter  Dathen,  another  renegade  monk,  from 
Poperingen,  stirred  up  West  Flanders;  as  many  as 
fifteen  thousand  persons  at  a  time  attended  his  preach- 
ing from  the  villages  and  hamlets ;  their  number  made 
them  bold,  and  they  broke  into  the  prisons,  where 
some  Anabaptists  were  reserved  for  martyrdom.  In 
Tournay  the  Protestants  were  excited  to  a  similar 
pitch  of  daring  by  Ambrosius  Ville,  a  French  Calvin- 
ist  They  demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of 
their  sect,  and  repeatedly  threatened  if  their  demands 
were  not  complied  with  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the 
French.  It  was  entirely  destitute  of  a  garrison,  for 
the  commandant,  from  fear  of  treason,  had  withdrawn 
it  into  the  castle,  and  the  soldiers,  moreover,  refused 
to  act  against  their  fellow  citizen&  The  sectarians 
carried  their  audacity  to  such  great  lengths  as  to 
require  one  of  the  churches  within  the  town  to  be 
assigned  to  them;  and  when  this  was  refused  they 
entered  into  a  league  with  Valenciennes  and  Antwerp 
to  obtain  a  legal  recognition  of  their  worship,  after  the 
example  of  the  other  towns,  by  open  force.  These 
ttiree  towns  maintained  a  close  connection  with  each 
other,  and  the  Protestant  party  was  equally  powerful- 
in  alL  While,  however,  no  one  would  venture  singly 
to  commence  the  disturbance,  they  agreed  simultane- 
ously to  make  a  beginning  with  public  preaching. 
Brederode's  appearance  in  Antwerp  at  last  gave  them 
courage.  Six  thousand  persons,  men  and  women, 
poured  forth  from  the  town  on  an  appointed  day,  on 
which  the  same  thing  happened  in  Tournay  and  Valen- 
ciennes. The  place  of  meeting  was  closed  in  with  a 
line  of  vehicles,  firmly  fastened  together,  and  behind 
them  armed  men  were  secretly  posted,  with  a  view  to 
protect  the  service  from  any  surprise.  Of  tlie  preach- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  men  of  the  Vcjry  lowest  class 
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—  some  were  Germans,  some  were  Huguenots  —  and 
spoke  in  the  Walloon  dialect;  some  even  of  the  citi- 
zens felt  themselves  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  thifi 
sacred  work,  now  that  no  fears  of  the  ofiBcers  of  justice 
alarmed  them.  Many  were  drawn  to  the  spot  hj  mere 
curiosity  to  hear  what  kind  of  new  and  unheard-of 
doctrines  these  foreign  teachers,  whose  arrival  had 
caused  so  much  talk,  would  set  forth.  Others  were 
attracted  by  the  melody  of  the  psalms,  which  were 
sung  in  a  French  version,  after  the  custom  in  Greneva. 
A  great  number  came  to  hear  these  sermons  as  so 
many  amusing  comedies:  such  was  the  buffoonery 
with  which  the  Pope,  the  fathers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  of  Trent,  purgatory,  and  other  dogmas  of  the 
ruling  church  were  abused  in  theuL  And,  in  fact, 
the  more  extravagant  was  this  abuse  and  ridicule  the 
more  it  tickled  the  ears  of  the  lower  orders;  and  a 
universal  clapping  of  hands,  as  in  a  theatre,  rewarded 
the  speaker  who  had  surpassed  others  in  the  wildness 
of  his  jokes  and  denunciations.  But  the  ridicule 
which  was  thus  cast  upon  the  ruling  church  was, 
nevertheless,  not  entirely  lost  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  as  neither  were  the  few  grains  of  truth  or 
reason  which  occasionally  slipped  in  among  it ;  and 
many  a  one,  who  had  sought  from  these  sermons 
anything  but  conviction,  unconsciously  carried  away 
a  little  also  of  it. 

These  assemblies  were  several  times  repeated,  and 
each  day  augmented  the  boldness  of  the  sectarians; 
till  at  last  they  even  ventured,  after  concluding  the 
service,  to  conduct  their  preachers  home  in  triumph, 
with  an  escort  of  armed  horsemen,  and  ostentatiously 
to  brave  the  law.  The  town  council  sent  express  aftei 
express  to  tlie  duchess,  entreating  her  to  visit  them 
in  person,  and,  if  possible,  to  reside  for  a  short  time  in 
Antwerp,  as  the  only  expedient  to  curb  the  arrogance 
of  the  populace ;  and  assuring  her  that  the  most  emi- 
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nent  merchants,  afraid  of  being  plundered,  were  already 
preparing  to  quit  it     Fear  of  staking  the  royal  dignity 
on  so  hazardous  a  stroke  of  policy  forbade  her  com- 
pliance ;  but  she  despatched  in  her  stead  Count  Megen, 
in  order  to  treat  with  the  magistrate  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  garrison.     The  rebellious  mob,  who  quickly 
got  an  inkling  of  the  object   of  his  visit,  gathered 
around  him  with  tumultuous  cries,  shouting,  "  He  was 
known  to  them  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Gueux ;  tliat 
it  was  notorious  he  was  bringing  upon  them  prisons  and 
the  Inquisition,  and  that  he  should  leave  the  town 
instantly."      Nor  was  the  tumult  quieted  till  Megen 
Was  beyond  the  gates.     The   Calvinists  now  handed 
in  to  the  magistrate  a  memorial,  in  which  they  showed 
that  their  great  numbers  made  it  impossible  for  them 
henceforward  to  assemble  in  secrecy,  and  requested  a 
Separate  place  of  worship  to  be  allowed  them  inside  the 
town.     The  town  council  renewed  its  entreaties  to  the 
duchess  to  assist,  by  her  personal  presence,  their  per- 
plexities, or  at  least  to  send  to  them  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  the  only  person  for  whom  the  people  still 
had  any  respect,  and,  moreover,  as  specially  bound  to 
the  town  of  Antwerp  by  his  hereditary  title  of  its  bur- 
j^Tave.     In  order  to  escape  the  greater  evil  she  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  the  second  demand,  however 
much  against  her  inclination  to  entrust  Antwerp  to  the 
prince.   After  allowing  himself  to  be  long  and  fruitlessly 
entreated,  for  he  had  all  at  once  resolved  to  take  no 
{nrther  share  in  pubUc  affairs,  he  yielded  at  last  to  the 
earnest  persuasions  of  the  regent  and   the  boisterous 
wishes  of  the  people.     Brederode,  with  a   numerous 
retinue,  came  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him, 
i  nd  both  parties  saluted  each  other  with  a  discharge  of 
pistols.     Antwerp  appeared  to  have  poured  out  all  her 
inhabitants  to  welcome  her  deliverer.      The  highroad 
flwarmed  with  multitudes,  the  roofs  were  taken  off  the 
tonaes  in  order  that   they  might  accommodate  more 
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spectators ;  behind  fences,  from  churchyard  walls,  e 
out  of  graves  started  up  men.  The  attachment  ci 
people  to  the  prince  showed  itself  in  childish  effusi> 
"  Long  live  the  Gueux !  **  was  the  shout  with  wl 
young  and  old  received  him.  "  Behold,"  cried  otl 
•'  the  man  who  shall  give  us  Uberty."  '*  He  brings 
cried  the  Lutherans,  "  the  Confession  of  Augsbur^ 
"  We  don't  want  the  Gueuj?  now  ! "  exclaimed  oth< 
"  we  have  no  more  need  of  the  troublesome  journe; 
Brussela  He  alone  is  everything  to  us ! "  Those  i 
knew  not  what  to  say  vented  their  extravagant  jo; 
psalms,  which  they  vociferously  chanted  as  they  mo 
along.  He,  however,  maintained  his  gravity,  becko 
f6r  silence,  and  at  last,  when  no  one  would  lister 
him,  exclaimed  with  indignation,  half  real  and  ! 
afifected,  "  By  God,  they  ought  to  consider  what  t 
did,  or  they  would  one  day  repent  what  they  had  i 
done."  The  shouting  increased  even  as  he  rode  : 
the  town.  The  first  conference  of  the  prince  with 
heads  of  the  different  religious  sects,  whom  he  sent 
and  separately  interrogated,  presently  convinced  ! 
that  the  chief  source  of  the  evil  was  the  mutual 
trust  of  the  several  parties,  and  the  suspicions  wl 
the  citizens  entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  gov 
ment,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  his  first  busii 
to  restore  confidence  among  them  alL  First  of  all 
attempted,  both  by  persuasion  and  artifice,  to  ind 
the  Calvinists,  as  the  most  numerous  body,  to  lay  d< 
their  weapons,  and  in  this  he  at  last,  with  much  lab 
succeeded.  When,  however,  some  wagons  were  s 
afterward  seen  laden  with  ammunition  in  Malines, 
the  high  bailiff  of  Brabant  showed  himself  frequei 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  with  an  armed  fo 
the  Calvinists,  fearing  hostile  interruption  of  tl 
religious  worship,  besought  the  prince  to  allot  thei 
place  within  tlie  walls  for  their  sermons,  which  she 
be  secure  from  a  surprisa     He  succeeded  once  mon 
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padfjriiig  them,  and  his  presence  fortunately  prevented 
an  outbreak  on  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which, 
aa  usual,  had  driawn  a  crowd  to  the  town,  and  from 
whose  sentiments  there  was  but  too  much  reason  for 
alarm.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  was,  with  the  usual 
pomp,  carried  around  the  town  without  interruption ;  a 
feinr  words  of  abuse,  and  a  suppressed  murmur  about 
idolatry,  was  all  that  the  disapproving  multitudes  in- 
dulged in  against  the  procession. 

(1566.)  While  the  regent  received  from  one  province 
after  another  the  most  melancholy  accounts  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Protestants,  and  while  she  trembled  for 
Antwerp,  which  she  was  compelled  to  leave  in  the  dan- 
gerous hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  new  terror 
^asailed  her  from  another  quarter.     Upon  the  first 
^tithentic  tidings  of  the  public  preaching,  she  immedi- 
ately called  upon  the  league  to  fulfil  its  promises  and 
^  assist  her  in  restoring  order.     Count  Brederode  used 
^his  pretext  to  summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole 
league,  for  which  he  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
dangerous  moment  than  the  present.     So  ostentatious 
^  display  of  the  strength  of  the  league,  whose  existence 
^nd  protection  had  alone  encouraged  the  Protestant 
JHob  to  go  the  length  it  had  already  gone,  would  now 
^aise  the  confidence  of  the  sectarians,  while  in  the 
Same  degree  it  depressed  the  courage  of  the  regent. 
The  convention  took  place  in  the  town  of  Liege  St. 
Truyen,  into  which  Brederode  and  Louis  of  Nassau 
had  thrown  themselves  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
Confederates.     As  the  long  delay  of  the  royal  answer 
from  Madrid  seemed  to  presage  no  good  from  that 
c^uarter,  they  considered  it  advisable  in   any  case  to 
extort  from  the  regent  a  letter  of  indemnity  for  their 
persons. 

Those  among  them  who  were  conscious  of  a  disloyal 
sympathy  with  the  Protestant  mob  looked  on  its  licen- 
tiousness as  a  favourable  circumstance  for  the  league; 
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the  apparent  success  of  those  to  whose  degrading  fel- 
lowship they  had  deigned  to  stoop  led  them  to  altei 
their  tone ;  their  former  laudable  zeal  began  to  degen- 
erate into  insolence  and  defiance.  Many  thought  that 
they  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  confusioi 
and  the  perplexity  of  the  duchess  to  assume  a  boldei 
tone  and  heap  demand  upon  demand.  The  Komar 
Catholic  members  of  the  league,  among  whom  many 
were  in  their  hearts  still  strongly  incUned  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  who  had  been  drawn  into  a  connection 
with  the  league  by  occasion  and  example,  rather  than 
from  feehng  and  conviction,  now  heard  to  their  aston- 
ishment propositions  for  establishing  universal  freedom 
of  religion,  and  were  not  a  little  shocked  to  discovei 
in  how  perilous  an  enterprise  they  had  hastily  impli- 
cated themselves.  On  this  discovery  the  young  Count 
Mansfeld  withdrew  immediately  from  it,  and  interna] 
dissensions  already  began  to  undermine  the  work  oi 
precipitation  and  haste,  and  imperceptibly  to  loosen 
the  joints  of  the  league. 

Count  Egmout  and  William  of  Orange  were  empow- 
ered by  the  regent  to  treat  with  the  confederates 
Twelve  of  tlie  latter,  among  whom  were  Louis  ol 
Nassau,  Brederode,  and  Kuileniberg,  conferred  with 
them  in  Dutllo,  a  village  near  Malines.  "  Wherefore 
this  new  step  ? "  demanded  tlie  regent  by  the  mouth 
of  these  two  noblemen.  "  1  was  required  to  despatch 
ambassadors  to  Spain ;  and  1  sent  them.  The  edicte 
and  the  Inquisition  were  complained  of  as  too  rigoi> 
ous;  I  have  rendered  both  more  lenient.  A  general 
assembly  of  the  states  of  the  realm  was  proposed; 
1  have  submitted  this  recjuest  to  the  king  because  I 
could  not  grant  it  from  my  own  authority.  What, 
then,  have  I  unwittingly  either  omitted  or  done 
that  should  render  necessary  this  assembling  in 
St.  Truyen  ?  Is  it  j)er}ia]>s  fear  of  the  king's  angei 
and  of  its  consequences  that  disturbs  the  confederates  1 
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The  proYOcation  certainly  is  great,  but  his  mercy  is 
e^ven  greater.  Where  now  is  the  promise  of  the  league 
to  excite  no  disturbances  amongst  the  people  ?  Where 
tliose  high-sounding  professions  that  they  were  ready 
to  die  at  my  feet  rather  than  offend  against  any  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?  The  innovators  already 
v^enture  on  things  which  border  closely  on  rebellion, 
£txid  threaten  the  state  with  destruction ;  and  it  is  to 
thxe  league  that  they  appeal  If  it  continues  silently 
to  tolerate  this  it  will  justly  bring  on  itself  the  charge 
of  participating  in  the  guilt  of  their  offences;  if  it  is 
l^onestly  disposed  toward  the  sovereign  it  cannot  remain 
longer  inactive  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  mob.  But, 
^Ji  truth,  does  it  not  itself  outstrip  the  insane  popu- 
l^t;ion  by  its  dangerous  example,  concluding,  as  it  is 
^tiown  to  do,  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the  country, 
^tid  confirming  the  evil  report  of  its  designs  by  the 
Pt'esent  illegal  meeting  ? " 

Against  these  reproaches  the  league  formally  justi- 
^^  itself  in  a  memorial  which  it  deputed  three  of  its 
Members  to  deliver  to  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels. 
"  All,"  it  commenced,  "  that  your  Highness  lias  done 
^ti  respect  to  our  petition  we  have  felt  with  the  most 
lively  gratitude;  and  we  cannot  complain  of  any  new 
Measure,  subsequently  adopted,  inconsistent  with  your 
promise ;  but  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion 
tiliat  the  orders  of  your  Highness  are  by  the  judicial 
^iourts,  at  least,  very  little  regarded ;  for  we  are  con- 
tinually hearing  —  and  our  own   eyes   attest   to  the 
t^Tuth  of  the  report  —  that  in  all  quarters  our  fellow 
citizens  are  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  your  Highness 
^till   mercilessly  dragged  before  the  courts  of  justice 
^nd  condemned  to  death  for  religion.     Wliat  the  league 
Engaged  on  its  part  to  do  it  has  honestly  fulfilled ;  it 
lias,  too,  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  endeavoured  tc 
"prevent  the  public  preachings ;  but  it  certaiuly  is  no 
^^ironder  if  the  long  delay  of  an  answer  from  Madrid 
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fills  the  mind  of  the  people  with  distmst,  and  if  the 
disappointed  hopes  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states 
disposes  them  to  put  little  faith  in  any  further  assur- 
ances. The  league  has  never  allied,  nor  ever  felt  any 
temptation  to  ally,  itself  with  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try. If  the  arms  of  France  were  to  appear  in  the 
provinces  we,  the  confederates,  would  be  the  first  to 
mount  and  drive  them  back  again.  The  league,  how- 
ever, desires  to  be  candid  with  your  Highness.  We 
thought  we  read  marks  of  displeasure  in  your  coun- 
tenance; we  see  men  in  exclusive  possession  of  your 
favour  who  are  notorious  for  tbeii-  hatred  against  us. 
We  daily  hear  that  persons  are  warned  from  associat- 
ing with  us,  as  with  those  infected  with  the  plague, 
while  we  are  denounced  with  the  arrival  of  the  king 
as  with  the  opening  of  a  day  of  judgment  —  what  is 
more  natural  than  that  such  distrust  shown  to  us 
should  at  last  rouse  our  own  ?  That  the  attempt  to 
blacken  our  league  with  the  reproach  of  treason,  that 
the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  of 
other  princes,  which,  according  to  common  report,  are 
directed  against  ourselves ;  the  negotiations  of  the  king 
with  the  French  court  to  obtain  a  passage  through  that 
kingdom  for  a  Spanish  army,  which  is  destined,  it  is 
said,  for  the  Netherlands  —  what  wonder  if  these  and 
similar  occurrences  should  have  stimulated  us  to  think 
in  time  of  the  means  of  self-defence,  and  to  strengthen 
ourselves  by  an  alliance  with  our  friends  beyond  the 
frontier  ?  On  a  general,  uncertain,  and  vague  rumour 
we  are  a(xused  of  a  share  in  this  licentiousness  of  the 
Protestant  mob ;  but  who  is  safe  from  general  rumour  ? 
True  it  is,  certainly,  that  of  our  numbers  some  are 
Protestants,  to  whom  religious  toleration  would  be  a 
welcome  boon ;  but  even  they  have  never  forgotten 
what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign.  It  is  not  fear  of 
the  kin^*8  an^er  w  hicli  instigated  us  to  hold  this  assem- 
bly.    The  king  is  gcfod,  and  we  still  hope  that  he  is 
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^so  just     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  pardon  that  we  seek 
^Tom  him,  and  just  as  little  can  it  be  oblivion  that  we 
^K)Iicit  for  our  actions,  which  are  far  from  being  the 
Xeast  considerable  of  the  services  we  have  at  different 
^imes  rendered  his  Majesty.     Again,  it  is  true  that  the 
delegates  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  are  with  us 
in  St.  Truyen ;  .nay,  more,  they  have  delivered  to  us  a 
"^petitioD  which,  annexed   to   this   memorial,  we  here 
;^resent  to  your  Highness.     In  it  they  offer  to  go  un- 
armed to  their  preachings  if  the  league  will  tender  its 
^security  to  them,  and  be  willing  to  engage  for  a  general 
:Kiieeting  of  the  states.     We  have  thought  it  incumbent 
"^apon  us  to  communicate  both  these  matters  to  you,  for 
our  guarantee  can  have  no  force  unless  it  is  at  the  same 
^ime  confirmed  by  your  Highness  and  some  of  your 
principal  counsellors.     Among  these  no  one  can  be  so 
"Vrell  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  our  cause, 
or  be  so  upright  in  intention  toward  us,  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont.     We  gladly 
accept  these  three  as  mediators  if  the  necessary  powers 
^re  given  to  them,  and  assurance  is  afforded  us  that  no 
"troops  will  be  enlisted  without  their  knowledge.     This 
guarantee,  however,  we  only  require  for  a  given  period, 
tefore  the  expiration  of  which  it  will  rest  with  the  king 
'whether  he  will  cancel  or  confirm  it  for  the  future.    If 
X,he  first  should  be  his  will,  it  will  then  be  but  fair  that 
^ime  should  be  allowed  us  to  place  our  persons  and  our 
jproperty  in  security ;  for  this  three  weeks  will  be  suf- 
£cieiit.     Finally,  and  in  conclusion,  we  on  our  part  also 
X>l^g6  ourselves  to  undertake  nothing  new  without  the 
concurrence  of  those  three  persons,  our  mediators." 

The  league  would  not  have  ventured  to  hold  such 
>)old  language  if  it  had  not  reckoned  on  powerful  sup- 
3port  and  protection ;  but  the  regent  was  as  little  in  a 
condition  to  concede  their  demands  as  she  was  inca- 
■pable  of  vigorously  opposing  them.     Deserted  in  Brus- 
sels by  most  of  her  counsellors  of  state,  who  had  either 
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departed  to  their  provinces,  or  under  some  pretext  oi 
other  had  altogether  withdrawn  from  public  affairs; 
destitute  as  well  of  advisers  as  of  money  (the  lattei 
want  had  compelled  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to  appeal 
to  the  liberality  of  the  clergy ;  when  this  proved  in- 
sufficient, to  have  recourse  to  a  lottery),  dependent  on 
orders  from  Spain,  which  were  ever  expected  and  nevei 
received,  she  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  degrading 
expedient  of  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  the  con* 
federates  in  St.  Truyen,  that  they  should  wait  twenty- 
four  days  longer  for  the  king's  resolution  before  thej 
took  any  further  steps.  It  was  certainly  surprising 
that  the  king  still  continued  to  delay  a  decisive  answei 
to  the  petition,  although  it  was  universally  knows 
that  he  had  answered  letters  of  a  much  later  date,  and 
that  the  regent  earnestly  importuned  him  on  this  head 
She  had  also,  on  the  commencement  of  the  public 
preaching,  immediately  despatched  the  Marquis  of  Ber 
gen  after  the  Baron  of  Montigny,  who,  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  these  new  occurrences,  could  confirm  her  writtei 
statements,  to  move  the  king  to  an  earlier  decision. 

(1566.)  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Flemish  ambassador 
Florence  of  Montigny,  had  arrived  in  Madrid,  where  he 
was  received  \vith  a  great  show  of  consideration.  Hi£ 
instructions  were  to  press  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  mitigation  of  the  edicts;  the  aug. 
mentation  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  incorporatioE 
with  it  of  the  two  other  councils;  the  calling  of  8 
j^eneral  assembly  of  the  states,  and,  lastly,  to  urge  the 
solicitations  of  tlie  regent  for  a  personal  visit  from  the 
king.  As  the  latter,  however,  wa's  only  desirous  oi 
gaining  time,  Montigny  was  put  oft'  with  fair  wordf 
until  the  arrival  of  his  coadjutor,  without  whom  the 
king  was  not  willing  to  come  to  any  final  determina- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  Montigny  had  everj'  day  and 
at  any  liour  that  he  desired,  an  audience  with  the 
king,  who  also  commanded  that  on  all  occasions  the 
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despatches  of  the  duchess  and  the  answers  to  them 
should  be  communicated  to  himself  He  was.  too, 
frequently  admitted  to  the  council  for  Belgian  affairs, 
where  he  never  omitted  to  call  the  king^s  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  as 
being  the  only  means  of  successfully  meeting  the 
troubles  which  had  arisen,  and  as  likely  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  other  measure.  He  moreover  im- 
pressed upon  him  that  a  general  and  unreserved  in- 
demnity for  the  past  would  alone  eradicate  the  distrust, 
which  was  the  source  of  all  existing  complaints,  and 
would  always  counteract  the  good  effects  of  every 
measure,  however  well  advised.  He  ventured,  from  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  circumstances  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  to 
pledge  himself  to  the  king  for  their  inviolable  loyalty, 
as  soon  as  they  should  be  convinced  of  the  honesty  of 
Us  intentions  by  the  straightforwardness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  assured  him  that 
there  would  be  no  hopes  of  it  as  long  as  they  were  not 
relieved  of  the  fear  of  being  made  the  victims  of  the 
oppression,  and  sacrificed  to  the  envy  of  the  Spanish 
Dobles.  At  last  Montigny's  coadjutor  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  the  objects  of  their  embassy  were  made  the 
subject  of  repeated  deliberations. 

(1566.)  The  king  was  at  that  time  at  his  palace  at 
Segovia,  where  also  he  assembled  his  State  Council. 
The  members  were:  the  Duke  of  Alva;  Don  Gomez 
de  Figueroa;  the  Count  of  Feria;  Don  Antonio  of 
Toledo,  Grand  Commander  of  St.  John;  Don  John 
Manriquez  of  Lara,  Lord  Steward  to  the  Queen ;  Ruy 
Gomez,  Prince  of  Eboli  and  Count  of  Melito ;  Louisa  of 
Quixada,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Prince;  Charles 
Tyssenacque,  President  of  the  Council  for  the  Nether- 
lands; Hopper,  State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of  the 
8«al;  and  State  Counsellor  Cort<'ville.  The  sitting  of 
tae  council  was  protracted  for  several  days ;  both  am- 
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bassadors  were  in  attendance,  but  the  king  was  no 
himself  present.  Here,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  Belgia 
nobles  was  examiDcd  by  Spanish  eyes ;  step  by  step  i 
was  traced  back  to  the  most  distant  source;  circun 
stances  were  brought  into  relation  with  others  whid: 
in  reality,  never  had  £my  connection;  and  what  hai 
been  the  o.Tspring  of  the  moment  was  made  out  to  b 
a  well-matured  and  far-sighted  plan.  All  the  differen 
transactions  and  attempts  of  the  nobles,  which  luu 
been  governed  solely  by  chance,  and  to  which  th 
natural  order  of  events  alone  assigned  their  particula 
shape  and  succession,  were  said  to  be  the  result  of  i 
preconcerted  scheme  for  introducing  universal  libert; 
in  reUgion,  and  for  placing  all  the  power  of  the  stat* 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  The  first  step  to  this  en< 
was,  it  was  said,  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  ministei 
Granvella,  against  whom  nothing  could  be  charged 
except  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  authority  whid 
they  prefen-ed  to  exercise  themselves.  The  secon< 
step  was  sending  Count  Egmont  to  Spain  to  urge  th 
abolition  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  mitigation  of  thi 
penal  statutes,  and  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  consen 
to  an  augmentation  of  the  Council  of  State.  As,  how 
ever,  this  could  not  be  surreptitiously  obtained  in  S( 
quiet  a  manner,  the  attempt  was  made  to  extort  i 
from  the  court  by  a  third  and  more  daring  step  —  bi 
a  formal  conspiracy,  the  league  of  the  Gueux.  Th( 
fourth  step  to  the  same  end  was  the  present  embassj 
which  at  length  boldly  cast  aside  the  mask,  and  bi 
the  insane  proposals  which  they  were  not  ashamed  t( 
make  to  their  king,  clearly  brought  to  hght  the  objec 
ta  which  all  the  preceding  steps  had  tended.  Coulc 
the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  they  exclaimed,  lea< 
to  anything  less  than  a  complete  freedom  of  belief 
Would  not  the  guiding  helm  of  conscience  be  los 
with  it  ?  Did  not  the  proposed  "  moderation"  intro 
duce  an  absolute  impunity  for  all  heresies  ?     Wha 
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was  the  project  of  augmenting  the  Council  of  State 
and  of  suppressing  the  two  other  councils  but  a  com- 
plete remodelling  of  the  government  of  the  country  in 
favour  of  the  nobles  ?  —  a  general  constitution  for  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ?  Again,  what  was 
this  compact  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  public  preach- 
ings but  a  third  conspiracy,  entered  into  with  the  very 
same  objects  which  the  league  of  the  nobles  in  the 
Council  of  State  and  that  of  the  Gueux  had  failed  to 
effect  ? 

However,  it  was  confessed  that  whatever  might  be  ' 
the  source  of  the  evil  it  was  not  on  that  account  the 
less  important  and  imminent.    The  immediate  personal 
presence  of  the  king  in  Brussels  was,  indubitably,  the 
most  efficacious   means  speedily   and  thoroughly   to 
remedy  it     As,  however,  it  was  already  so  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  preparations  alone  for  the  journey  would 
occupy  the  short  time  which  was  to  elapse  before  the 
winter  set  in ;  as  the  stormy  season  of  the  year,  as  well 
as  the  danger  from  French  and  English  ships,  which 
rendered  the  sea  unsafe,  did  not  allow  of  the  king's  tak- 
ing the  northern  route,  which  was  the  shorter  of  the 
two ;  as  the  rebels  themselves  meanwhile  might  become 
possessed  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  king ;  for  all  these  reasons,  the  journey 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  before  the  spring,  and  in 
abseDce  of  the  only  complete  remedy  it  was  necessary 
to  rest  satisfied  with  a  partial  expedient.     The  council, 
therefore,  agreed  to  propose  to  the  king,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  should  recall  the  papal  Inquisition  from 
the  provinces   and   rest   satisfied   with   that   of    the 
bishops ;  in  the  second  place,  that  a  new  plan  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  edicts  should  be  projected,  by  which 
the  honour  of  religion  and  of  the  king  would  be  better 
preserved  than  it  had  been  in  the  transmitted  "modera- 
tion;" thirdly,  that  in  order  to  reassure  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  to  leave  no  means  untried,  the  king 
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should  impart  to  the  regent  full  powers  to  extend  free 
grace  and  pardon  to  all  those  who  had  not  already 
committed  any  heinous  crime,  or  who  had  not  as  yet 
been  condemned  by  any  judicial  process ;  but  from  the 
benefit  of  this  indemnity  the  preachers  and  all  who 
harboured  them  were  to  be  excepted.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  leagues,  associations,  public  assembUes,  and 
preachings  were  to  be  henceforth  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalties ;  if,  however,  this  prohibition  should  be 
infringed,  the  regent  was  to  be  at  Uberty  to  employ  the 
'regular  troops  and  garrisons  for  the  forcible  reduction  of 
the  refractory,  and  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  enlist 
new  troops,  and  to  name  the  commanders  over  them 
according  as  should  be  deemed  advisabla  Finally,  it 
would  have  a  good  effect  if  his  Majesty  would  write  to 
the  most  eminent  towns,  prelates,  and  leaders  of  the 
nobility,  to  some  in  his  own  hand,  and  to  all  in  a 
gracious  tone,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  his 
service. 

Wlien  this  resolution  of  his  Council  of  State  was 
submitted  to  the  king  his  first  measure  was  to  com- 
mand public  processions  and  prayers  in  all  the  most 
considerable  places  of  the  kingdom  and  also  of  the 
Netherlands,  imploring  the  divine  guidance  in  his 
decision.  He  appeared  in  his  own  person  in  I  hi'  Coun- 
cil of  State  in  onh^r  to  approve  this  resohition  and 
render  it  effective.  He  declared  the  general  assembly 
of  tlie  states  to  be  useless  and  entirelv  abolished  it. 
}h\  however,  bound  himself  to  retain  some  German 
re^'inuMits  in  his  pay,  and,  that  they  might  serve 
with  the  more  zeal,  to  pay  them  their  long-standing 
arrears.  He  commanded  the  regent  in  a  private  letter 
to  prepare  secretly  for  war ;  three  thousand  horse  and 
ten  thousand  infantry  were  to  be  assembled  by  her 
in  Germany,  to  which  end  he  furnished  her  with  the 
necessarv  letters  and  transmitted  to  her  a  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  gold  florins.     He  also  accom- 
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panied  this  resolution  with  several  autograph  letters 
to  some  private  individuals  and  towns,  in  which  he 
thanked  them  in  the  most  gracious  terms  for  the  zeal 
which  they  had  already  displayed  in  his  service  and 
called  upon  them  to  manifest  the  same  for  the  future. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  was  inexorable  on  the  most 
important  point,  and  the  very  one  on  which  the  nation 
most  particularly  insisted  —  the  convocation  of  the 
states,  notwithstanding  that  his  limited  and  ambiguous 
pardon  was  as  good  as  none,  and  depended  too  much 
on  arbitrary  will  to  calm  the  public  mind ;  notwith- 
staudiug,  in  fine,  that  he  rejected,  as  too  lenient,  the 
proposed  "  moderation,"  but  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  was  complained  of  as  too  severe ;  still  he  had 
this  time  made  an  unwonted  step  in  the  favour  of 
the  Dation ;  he  had  sacrificed  to  it  the  papal  Inquisition 
and  left  only  the  episcopal,  to  which  it  was  accus- 
tomed. The  nation  had  found  more  equitable  judges 
in  the  Spanish  council  than  they  could  reasonably  have 
hoped  for.  Whether  at  another  time  and  under  other 
circumstances  this  wise  concession  would  have  had  the 
desired  effect  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It  came  too 
l&te;  when  (1566)  the  royal  letters  reached  Brussels 
the  attack  on  images  had  already  commenced. 


BOOK  IV. 

THE   ICONOCLASTS. 

The  springs  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence 
plainly  not  to  be  sought  for  so  far  back  as  mi 
historians  affect  to  trace  thenu  It  is  certainly  possi 
and  very  probable,  that  the  French  Protestants 
industriously  exert  themselves  to  raise  in  the  N^ 
erlands  a  nursery  for  their  reUgion,  and  to  pre^ 
by  all  means  in  their  power  an  amicable  adjustm 
of  differences  between  their  brethren  in  the  faith 
that  quarter  and  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order 
give  that  implacable  foe  of  their  party  enough  to  d< 
his  own  country.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  supj 
that  their  agents  in  the  provinces  left  nothing  und 
to  encourage  their  oppressed  brethren  with  dai 
hopes,  to  nourish  their  animosity  against  the  ru! 
church,  and  by  exaggenitiiig  the  oppression  ur 
which  they  sighed  to  hurry  them  imperceptibly  i 
illegal  courses.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  v 
many  among  the  confederates  who  thouglit  to  1 
out  their  own  lost  cause  by  increasing  the  nun 
of  their  partners  in  guilt;  who  thought  they  cc 
not  otherwise  maintain  the  legal  character  of  t 
league  unless  the  unfortunate  results  against  wl 
they  had  warned  the  king  really  came  to  pass, 
who  hoped  in  the  general  guilt  of  all  to  conceal  t 
own  individual  criminality.  It  is,  however,  iucred 
that  the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  the  frui 
a  deliberate  plan,  preconcerted,  as  it  is  alleged,  at 
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convent  of  St.  Truyen.     It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
in  a  solemn  assembly  of  so  many  nobles  and  warriors, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  were  the  adherents  of  popery, 
an  individual  should  be  found  insane  enough  to  pro- 
pose an  act  of  positive  infamy,  which  did  not  so  much 
injare  any  religious  party  in  particular,  as  rather  tread 
under  foot  all  respect  for  religion  in  general,  and  even 
all  morality  too,  and  which  could  have  been  conceived 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  vilest  reprobate.     Besides,  this 
outrage  was  too  sudden  in  its  outbreak,  too  vehement 
^  its  execution  altogether,  too  monstrous  to  have  been 
^^ything  more  than  the  offspring  of  the  moment  in 
^hich  it  saw  the  light ;  it  seemed  to  flow  so  naturally 
from  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it  that  it  does 
^ot  require  to  be  traced  far  back  to  remount  to  its 
Origin. 

A  rude  mob,  consisting  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  pop- 
^iace,  made  brutal  by  harsh  treatment,  by  sanguinary 
^^rees  which  dogged  them  in  every  town,  scared  from 
J^lace  to  place  and  driven  almost  to  despair,  were  com- 
t^Ued  to  worship  their  God,  and  to  hide  like  a  work 
^f  darkness  the  universal,  sacred  privilege  of  humanity, 
^^efore  their  eyes  proudly  rose  the  temples  of  the  domi- 
nant church,  in  which  their  haughty  brethren  indulged 
-^Xi  ease  their  magnificent  devotion,  while  they  them- 
selves were  driven  from  the  walls,  expelled  too,  by  the 
^^reaker  number  perhaps,  and  forced,  here  in  the  wild 
^Vroods,  under  the  burning  heat  of  noon,  in  disgraceful 
^Secrecy  to  worship  the  s<xme  God ;  cast  out  from  civil 
Society  into  a  state  of  nature,  and   reminded  in   one 
^read  moment  of  the  rights  of  that  state  !     The  greater 
'tiheir  superiority  of  numbers  the  more  unnatural  did 
trheir  lot  appear ;  with  wonder  they  perceive  the  truth. 
The  free  heaven,  the  arms  lying  ready,  the  frenzy  in 
their  brains  and  fury  in  tlieir  hearts  combine  to  aid 
the  suggestions  of  some  preaching  fanatic;  the  occa- 
sion calls;   no  premeditation   is  necessary  where  all 
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eyes  at  once  declare  coDseot ;  the  resolution  is  formed 
ere  yet  the  word  is  scarcely  uttered;  ready  for  any 
unlawful  act,  no  one  yet  clearly  knows  what,  the 
furious  band  rushes  onwards.  The  smiling  prosperity 
of  the  hostile  religion  insults  the  poverty  of  their 
own ;  the  pomp  of  the  authorised  temples  casts  con- 
tempt on  their  proscribed  belief;  every  cross  they  set 
up  upon  the  liighway,  every  image  of  the  saints  that 
they  meet,  is  a  trophy  erected  over  their  own  humilia- 
tion, and  they  all  must  be  removed  by  their  avenging 
hands.  Fanaticism  suggests  these  detestable  proceed- 
ings, but  base  passions  carry  them  into  execution. 

(1566.)  The  commencement  of  the  attack  on  im- 
ages took  place  in  West  Flanders  and  Artois,  in  the 
districts  between  Lys  and  the  sea.  A  frantic  herd 
of  artisans,  boatmeu,  and  peasant^,,  mixed  with  pros- 
titutes, beggars,  vagabonds,  and  thievea,  about  three 
hundred  in  number,  furnished  with  clubs,  axes,  ham- 
mers, ladders,  and  cords  (^  few  only  were  provided 
with  swords  or  firearms),  cast  themselves,  with  fanati- 
cal fury,  into  the  villages  and  hamlets  near  St.  Omer, 
and  breaking  open  the  gates  of  such  churches  and 
cloisters  as  they  find  locked,  overthrow  ever}^where 
the  altars,  break  to  pieces  the  images  of  the  saints,  and 
trample  them  under  foot.  With  their  excitement 
increased  by  its  indulgence,  and  reinforced  by  new- 
comers, they  press  on  by  the  direct  road  to  Ypres, 
where  they  can  count  on  the  support  of  a  strong  body 
of  Calvinists.  Unopposed,  they  break  into  the  cathe- 
dral, and  mounting  on  ladders  they  hammer  to  pieces 
the  pictures,  hew  down  with  axes  the  pulpits  and 
pews,  despoil  the  altars  of  tlieir  ornaments,  and  steal 
the  holy  vessels.  This  example  was  quickly  followed 
in  Menin,  Comines,  Verrich,  Lille,  and  Oudenard ;  in 
a  few  days  the  same  fury  spreads  through  the  whole  of 
FlaudtMS.  At  the  very  time  when  the  first  tidings  of 
this  occurrence  arrived,  Antwerp  was  swarming  with 
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a  crowd  of  houseless  people,  which  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  had  brought  together  in  that 
city.  Even  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  the  licentious  mob,  who 
burned  to  imitate  the  doings  of  their  brethren  in  St. 
Omer;  but  an  order  from  the  court  which  summoned 
liim  to  Brussels,  where  the  regent  was  just  assembling 
her  Council  of  State,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the 
royal  letters,  obliged  him  to  abandon  Antwerp  to  the 
outrages  of  his  band.  His  departure  was  the  signal 
for  tumult.  Apprehensive  of  the  lawless  violence  of 
which,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  mob 
had  given  indications  in  derisory  allusions,  the  priests, 
after  carrying  about  the  image  of  the  Virgin  for  a  short 
time,  brought  it  for  safety  to  the  choir,  without,  as 
formerly,  setting  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  church. 
This  incited  some  mischievous  boys  from  among  the 
people  to  pay  it  a  visit  there,  and  jokingly  inquire 
why  she  had  so  soon  absented  herself  from  among 
them?  Others,  mounting  the  pulpit,  mimicked  the 
preacher,  and  challenged  the  papists  to  a  dispute.  A 
Roman  Catholic  waterman,  indignant  at  this  jest, 
attempted  to  pull  them  down,  and  blows  were  ex- 
changed in  the  preacher's  seat.  Similar  scenes 
occurred  on  the  following  evening.  The  numbers 
increased,  and  many  came  already  provided  with  sus- 
picious implements  and  secret  weapons.  At  last  it 
came  into  the  head  of  one  of  them  to  cry,  "  Long  live 
the  Gueux ! "  immediately  the  whole  band  took  up  the 
cry,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  was  called  upon  to  do 
the  same.  The  few  Roman  Catholics  who  were  present, 
and  who  had  given  up  the  hope  of  effecting  anything 
against  these  desperadoes,  left  the  church  after  locking 
all  the  doors  except  one.  So  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  alone  it  was  proposed  to  •  sing  one  of  the 
ptolms  in  the  new  version,  which  was  prohibited  by 
^  government    While  they  were  yet  singing  they 
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all,  as  at  a  given  signal,  rushed  furiously  upon  U 
image  of  the  Virgin,  piercing  it  with  swords  and  daj 
gers,  and  striking  off  its  head ;  thieves  and  prostitute 
tore  the  great  wax-lights  from  the  altar,  and  lighU 
them  to  the  work.  The  beautiful  organ  of  the  churc 
a  masterpiece  of  the  art  of  that  period,  was  broke 
to  pieces,  all  the  paintings  were  effaced,  the  statu* 
smashed  to  atoms.  A  crucifix,  the  size  of  life,  whic 
was  set  up  between  the  two  thieves,  opposite  the  hi{ 
altar,  an  ancient  and  highly  valued  piece  of  workma 
ship,  was  pulled  to  the  ground  with  coi-ds,  and  cut 
pieces  with  axes,  while  the  two  malefactors  at  its  au 
were  respectfully  spared.  The  holy  wafers  we 
strewed  on  the  ground  and  trodden  underfoot ;  in  tl 
wine  used  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  accidentcd 
found  there,  the  health  of  the  Gueux  was  drunk,  whi 
with  the  holy  oil  they  rubbed  their  shoea  The  vei 
tombs  were  opened,  and  the  half-decayed  corpses  toi 
up  and  trampled  on.  All  this  was  done  with  as  mu( 
wonderful  regularity  as  if  each  had  previously  had  h 
part  assigned  to  him ;  every  one  worked  into  his  neigi 
hour's  hands ;  no  one,  dangerous  as  the  work  was,  m- 
with  injury ;  in  the  midst  of  thick  darkness,  which  tl 
tapers  only  served  to  render  more  sensible,  with  heai 
masses  falling  on  all  sides,  and  though  on  the  vei 
topmost  steps  of  the  ladders,  they  scuffled  with  eac 
otlier  for  tlie  honours  of  demolition  —  yet  no  oi 
suffered  the  least  injury.  In  spite  of  the  many  tape 
which  lighted  them  below  in  their  villainous  work,  n* 
a  single  individual  was  recognised.  With  incredib 
rapidity  was  the  dark  deed  accomplished ;  a  numb 
of  men,  at  most  a  hundred,  despoiled  in  a  few  hou 
a  temple  of  seventy  altars  —  after  St.  Peter's  at  Rom 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Christe! 
dom. 

The  devastation  of  the  cathedral  did  not  contei 
them ;  with  torches  and  tapers  purloined  from  it  th< 
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set  out  at  midnight  to  perform  a  similar  work  of  havoc 

on  the  remaining  churches,  cloisters,  and  chapeLs.     The 

ciestructive  hordes  increased  with  every  fresh  exploit 

of  infamy,  and  thieves  were  allured  by  the  opportunity. 

They  carried  away  whatever  they  found  of  value  — 

tie  consecrated  vessels,  altar-cloths,  money,  and  vest- 

nients;  in  the  cellars  of  the  cloisters  they  drank  to 

intoxication;  to  escape  greater  indignities  the  monks 

^nd  nuns  abandoned  everything  to  them.     The  con- 

^sed  uoises  of  these  riotous  acts  had  startled  the  citi- 

zeDs  from  their  first  sleep ;  but  night  made  the  danger 

appear  more  alarming  than  it  really  was,  and  instead 

of  hastening  to  defend   their   churches   the  citizens 

fortified  themselves  in  their  houses,  and  in  terror  and 

anxiety  awaited  the  dawn  of  morning.     The  rising  sun 

at  leugth  revealed   the  devastation  which  had  been 

going  on  during  the  night;   but   the  havoc   did  not 

terminate   with   the   darkness.      Some   churches   and 

cloisters  still  remained  uninjured ;  the  same  fate  soon 

overtook  them  also.     The  work  of  destruction  lasted 

three  whole  days.     Alarmed  at    last  lest  the  frantic 

mob,  when  it  could  no  longer  find  anything  sacred  to 

destroy,  should  make  a  similar  attack  on  lay  property 

and  plunder  their  warehouses ;  and   encouraged   too, 

by  discovering  how  small   was   the   number   of  the 

depredators,  the  wealthier  citizens  ventured  to  show 

themselves  in  arms  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.     All 

the  gates  of  the  town  were  locked  but  one,  through 

which  the  Iconoclasts  broke  forth  to  renew  the  same 

atrocities  in  the  rural  districts.     On  one  occasion  only 

during  all  this  time  did  the  municipal  officers  venture 

to  exert  their  authority,  so  strongly  were  they  held  in 

awe  by  the  superior  power  of  the  Calvinists,  by  whom, 

as  it  was  believed,  this  mob  of  miscreants  was  hired. 

The  injury  inflicted  by  this  work  of  devastation  was 

mcalculabla     In  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  it  was  esti- 

ontod  at  not  leas  than  four  hundred  thousand  gold 
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florlDS.  Many  precious  works  of  art  were  destroyc 
many  valuable  manuscripts ;  many  monuments  of  i 
portance  to  history  and  to  diplomacy  were  there 
lost.  The  city  magistrate  ordered  the  plundei 
articles  to  be  restored  on  pain  of  death ;  in  enforci 
this  restitution  he  was  effectually  assisted  by  t 
preachers  of  the  Reformers,  who  blushed  for  th 
followers.  Much  was  in  this  manner  recovered,  a 
the  ringleaders  of  the  mob,  less  animated,  perhaps^ 
the  desire  of  plunder  than  by  fanaticism  and  reven 
or  perhaps  being  ruled  by  some  unseen  head,  resolv 
for  the  future  to  guard  against  these  excesses,  and 
make  their  attacks  in  regular  bands  and  in  bet 
order. 

The  town  of  Ghent,  meanwhile,  trembled  for  a  li 
destiny.  Immediately  on  the  first  news  of  the  o 
break  of  the  Iconoclasts  in  Antwerp  the  magistrate 
the  former  town  with  the  most  eminent  citizens  h 
bound  themselves  to  repel  by  force  the  church  spoile 
when  this  oath  was  proposed  to  the  commonalty  a 
the  voices  were  divided,  and  many  declared  opei 
that  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  hinder 
devout  a  work.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Rom 
Catholic  clergy  found  it  advisable  to  deposit  in  t 
citadel  the  most  precious  movables  of  their  church 
and  private  families  were  permitted  in  like  manner 
provide  for  the  safety  of  offerings  which  had  be 
made  by  their  ancestors.  Meanwhile  all  the  servi( 
were  discontinued,  the  courts  of  justice  were  close 
and,  like  a  town  in  momentary  danger  of  being  storn 
]>y  the  enemy,  men  trembled  in  expectation  of  wl 
was  to  come.  At  last  an  insane  band  of  rioters  v< 
tured  to  send  delegates  to  the  governor  with  this  i 
pudeut  message :  "  They  were  ordered,"  they  said,  " 
their  c^hiefs  to  take  the  images  out  of  the  churches, 
had  been  done  in  the  other  towns.  If  they  were  i 
opposed  it  should  be  done  quietly  and  with  as  lit 
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iojory  as  possible,  but  otherwise  they  would  storm  the 
churches; "nay,  they  went  so  far  in  their  audacity  as 
to  ask  the  aid  of  the  officers  of  justice  therein.  At 
first  the  magistrate  was  astounded  at  this  demand ; 
upon  reflection,  however,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
preaeuce  of  the  officers  of  law  would  perhaps  restrain 
their  excesses,  he  did  not  scruple  to  grant  their  re- 
quest. 

In  Tournay  the  churches  were  despoiled  of  their 
ornaments  within  sight  of  the  garrison,  who  could  not 
be  induced  to  march  against  the  Iconoclasts.  As  the 
latter  had  been  told  that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  church  were  buried  under- 
ground, they  turned  up  the  whole  floor,  and  exposed, 
among  others,  the  body  of  the  Duke  Adolph  of  Guel- 
ders,  who  fell  in  battle  at  the  head  of  the  rebellious 
burghers  of  Ghent,  and  had  been  buried  here  in  Tour- 
nay.  This  Adolph  had  waged  war  against  his  father, 
and  had  dragged  the  vanquished  old  man  some  miles 
barefoot  to  prison  —  an  indignity  which  Charles  the 
Bold  afterward  retaliated  on  him.  And  now,  again, 
after  more  than  half  a  centurj',  fate  avenged  a  crime 
against  nature  by  another  against  religion ;  fanaticism 
was  to  desecrate  that  which  was  holy  in  order  to 
expose  once  more  to  execration  the  bones  of  a  parri- 
cide. Other  Iconoclasts  from  Valenciennes  united 
themselves  with  those  of  Tournay  to  despoil  all  the 
cloisters  of  the  surrounding  district,  during  which  a 
valuable  library,  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  was 
destroyed  by  fira  The  evil  soon  penetrated  into  Bra- 
bant, also  Malines,  Herzogenbusch,  Breda,  and  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  experienced  the  same  fate.  The  provinces 
Namur  and  Luxemburg,  with  a  part  of  Artois  and  of 
Hainault,  had  alone  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
contagion  of  those  outrages.  In  the  short  period  of 
four  or  five  days  four  hundred  cloisters  were  plundered 
i&  Brabant  and  Flanders  alone. 
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The  Borthern  Netherlands  were  soon  seized  with  f 
same  mania  which  had  raged  so  violently  through  t 
southern.  The  Dutch  towns,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  a 
Gravenhaag,  had  the  alternative  of  either  volnntari 
stripping  their  churches  of  their  ornaments,  or  of  a 
ing  them  violently  torn  from  them ;  the  determinati 
of  their  magistrates  saved  Delft,  Haarlem,  Goada,  a 
Eotterdam  from  the  devastation.  The  same  acts 
violence  were  practised  also  in  the  islands  of  Zealan 
the  town  of  Utrecht  and  many  places  in  Overyssel  a 
Groningen  suffered  the  same  storms.  Friesland  v 
protected  by  the  Count  of  Arenberg,  and  Guelden 
the  Count  of  Megen  from  a  like  fata 

An  exaggerate  report  of  these  disturbances  whi 
came  in  from  the  provinces  spread  the  alarm  to  Bn 
sels,  where  the  regent  had  just  made  preporatic 
for  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Council  of  Stfl 
Swarms  of  Iconoclasts  already  penetrated  into  B 
bant;  and  the  metropolis,  where  they  were  certain 
powerful  support,  was  threatened  by  them  with  a 
newal  of  the  same  atrocities  then  under  the  very  e 
of  majesty.  The  regent,  in  fear  for  her  perso 
safety,  which,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  fi 
rounded  by  provincial  governors  and  knights  of 
Fleece,  she  fancied  insecure,  was  already  meditatin] 
flight  to  Mous,  in  Hainault,  which  town  the  Di 
of  Aerschot  held  for  her  as  a  place  of  refuge,  that  i 
might  not  be  driven  to  any  undignified  concession 
falling  into-  the  power  of  the  Iconoclasts.  In  vain  < 
the  knights  pledge  life  and  blood  for  her  safety,  a 
urgently  beseecli  her  not  to  expose  them  to  disgrace 
so  dishonourable  a  flight,  as  though  they  were  want) 
in  courage  or  zeal  to  protect  their  princess;  to 
purpose  did  the  town  of  Brussels  itself  supplicate  1 
not  to  abandon  them  in  this  extremity,  and  vaii 
did  the  Council  of  State  make  the  most  impress 
representations  that  so  pusillanimous  a  step  would  i 
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M  to  encourage  still  more  the  insolence  of  the  rebels ; 
ahe  remained  immovable  in  this  desperate  condition. 
As  messenger  after  messenger  arrived  to  warn  her  that 
(he  Iconoclasts  were  advancing  against  the  metropolis, 
she  issued  orders  to  hold  everything  in  readiness  for 
her  flight,  which  was  to  take  place  quietly  with  the 
first  approach  of  morning.  At  break  of  day  the  aged 
VigUus  presented  himself  before  her,  whom,  with  the 
view  of  gratifying  the  nobles,  she  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  neglect  He  demanded  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  preparations  he  observed,  upon  which  she  at  last 
confessed  that  she  intended  to  make  her  escape,  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  himself  do  well  to  secure 
his  own  safety  by  accompanying  her.  "  It  is  now  two 
years,"  said  the  old  man  to  her,  ''  that  you  might  have 
anticipated  these  resulta  Because  I  have  spoken  more 
freely  than  your  courtiers  you  have  closed  your  princely 
ear  to  me,  which  has  been  open  only  to  pernicious 
suggestions."  The  regent  allowed  that  she  had  been 
in  fault,  and  had  been  blinded  by  an  appearance  of 
probity ;  but  that  she  was  now  driven  by  necessity. 
"Are  you  resolved,"  answered  Viglius,  "resolutely  to 
insist  upon  obedience  to  the  royal  commands?"  "I 
am,"  answered  the  duchesa  "  Then  have  recourse  to 
the  great  secret  of  the  art  of  government,  to  dissimula- 
tion, and  pretend  to  join  the  princes  until,  with  their 
assistance,  you  have  repelled  this  storm.  Show  them 
a  confidence  which  you  are  far  from  feeling  in  your 
heart.  Make  them  take  an  oath  to  you  that  they  will 
loake  common  cause  in  resisting  these  disorders.  Trust 
those  as  your  friends  who  show  themselves  willing 
to  do  it ;  but  be  careful  to  avoid  frightening  away  the 
others  by  contemptuous  treatment."  Viglius  kept  the 
wgent  engaged  in  conversation  until  the  princes  arrived, 
^0  he  was  quite  certain  would  in  nowise  consent 
to  her  flight  When  they  appeared  he  quietly  with- 
^w  in  order  to  issue  commands  to  the  town  council 
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to  cloBe  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  prohibit  egress  t 
every  one  connected  with  the  court.  This  last  meai 
ure  effected  more  than  all  the  representations  ha 
dona  The  regent,  who  saw  herself  a  prisoner  in  he 
own  capital,  now  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  th 
nobles,  who  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  her  t 
the  last  drop  of  blood.  She  made  Count  Mansfel 
commandant  of  the  town,  who  hastily  increfused  th 
garrison  and  armed  her  whole  court 

The  State  Council  was  now  held,  who  finally  cam 
to  a  resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to  yield  to  th 
emergency;  to  permit  the  preachings  in  those  place 
where  they  had  already  commenced ;  to  make  knowi 
the  abolition  of  the  papal  Inquisition ;  to  declare  th 
old  edicts  against  the  heretics  repealed,  and  before  a] 
things  to  grant  the  required  indemnity  to  the  confed 
erate  nobles,  without  limitation  or  condition.  At  th 
same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont  an( 
Horn,  with  some  others,  were  appointed  to  confer  oi 
this  head  with  the  deputies  of  the  league.  Solemnl; 
and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  the  members  of  th 
league  were  declared  free  from  all  responsibility  b; 
rciison  of  the  petition  which  luid  hex'u  presented,  am 
nil  royal  oliicers  and  authorities  were  enjoined  to  ac 
in  conformity  with  this  assurance,  and  neither  now  no 
for  the  future  to  inflict  any  injury  upon  any  of  th 
confederates  on  account  of  the  said  petition.  In  re 
turn,  the  confederates  bound  themselves  to  be  true  an< 
loyal  servants  of  his  Majesty,  to  contribute  to  th 
utmost  of  their  power  to  the  reestahlishment  of  orde 
and  the  punishment  of  the  Iconoclasts,  to  prevail  o: 
the  people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  afford  activ 
assistance  to  the  king  against  internal  and  foreig 
enemies.  Securities,  formally  drawn  up  and  subscribe 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  sides,  were  exchange 
between  them ;  the  letter  of  indemnity,  in  particula 
was  signed  by  the  duchess  with  her  own  hand  an 
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attested  by  her  seal  It  was  only  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  the  regent,  as  she 
tremblmgly  confessed  to  the  king,  was  at  last  induced 
to  conseodb  to  this  painful  step.  She  threw  the  whole 
blame  upon  the  nobles,  who  had  kept  her  a  prisoner  in 
Brussels  and  compelled  her  to  it  by  force.  Above  all 
she  complained  bitterly  of  the  Prince  of  Orang& 

This  business  accomplished,  all  the  governors  has- 
tened to  their  provinces ;  Egmont  to  Flanders,  Orange 
to  Antwerp.  In  the  latter  city  the  Protestants  had 
seized  the  despoiled  and  plundered  churches,  and,  as  if 
by  the  rights  of  war,  had  taken  possession  of  them. 
The  prince  restored  them  to  their  lawful  owners,  gave 
orders  for  their  repair,  and  reestabhshed  in  them  the 
Boman  Catholic  form  of  worship.  Three  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, who  had  been  convicted,  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  sacrilege  on  the  gallows;  some  of  the  rioters 
were  banished,  and  many  others  underwent  punish- 
ment Afterward  he  assembled  four  deputies  of  each 
dialect,  or  nations,  as  they  were  termed,  and  agreed 
with  them  that,  as  the  approaching  winter  made 
preaching  in  the  open  air  impossible,  three  places 
within  the  town  should  be  granted  them,  where  they 
might  either  erect  new  churches,  or  convert  private 
houses  to  that  purpose.  That  they  should  there  per- 
form their  service  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  and 
always  at  the  same  hour,  but  on  no  other  days.  If, 
however,  no  holiday  happened  in  the  week,  Wednes- 
day should  be  kept  by  them  instead.  No  religious 
party  should  maintain  more  than  two  clergymen,  and 
these  must  be  native  Netherlauders,  or  at  least  have 
received  naturalisation  from  some  considerable  town 
of  the  provinces.  All  should  take  an  oath  to  submit 
itt  civil  matters  to  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  They  should  be  liable,  like  the 
other  citizens,  to  all  imposts.  No  one  should  attend 
sermons  armed ;  a  sword,  however,  should  be  allowed 
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to  each.  No  preacher  should  assail  the  ruling  religi 
from  the  pulpit,  nor  enter  upon  controverted  poiB 
beyond  what  the  doctrine  itself  rendered  unavoidal 
or  what  might  refer  to  morals.  No  psalm  should 
sung  by  them  out  of  their  appointed  district  At  t 
election  of  their  preachers,  churchwardens,  and  deaco 
as  also  at  all  their  other  consistorial  meetings,  a  pers 
from  the  government  should  on  each  occasion 
present  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the  prince  a 
the  magistrate.  As  to  all  other  points  they  shoi 
enjoy  the  same  protection  as  the  ruling  religion.  T 
arrangement  was  to  hold  good  until  the  king,  w. 
consent  of  the  states,  should  determine  otherwise ;  1 
then  it  should  be  free  to  every  one  to  quit  the  cot 
try  with  his  family  and  his  property.  From  Antwi 
the  prince  hastened  to  Holland,  Z^dand,  and  Utrec 
in  order  to  make  there  similar  arrangements  for  t 
restoration  of  peace;  Antwerp,  however,  was,  duri 
his  absence,  entrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  Con 
Hogstraten,  who  was  a  mild  man,  and  although 
adherent  of  the  league,  had  never  failed  in  loyalty 
the  king.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  agreement  t 
prince  had  far  overstepped  the  powers  entrusted 
him,  and  though  in  the  service  of  the  king  had  ad 
exactly  like  a  sovereign  lord.  But  he  alleged  in  exci 
that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  the  magistrate  to  wat 
these  numerous  and  powerful  sects  if  he  himself  int 
fered  in  their  worship,  and  if  this  took  place  under 
eyes,  than  if  he  were  to  leave  the  sectarians  to  the 
selves  in  the  open  air. 

In  Guelders  Count  Megen  showed  more  severi 
and  entirely  suppressed  the  Protestant  sects  a 
banished  all  their  preachers.  In  Brussels  the  regi 
availed  herself  of  the  advantage  derived  from  her  p 
sonal  presence  to  put  a  stop  to  the  public  preachi 
even  outside  the  town.  When,  in  reference  to  tl 
Count  Nassau  reminded  her  in  the  name  of  the  C4 
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federates  of  the  compact  which  had  been  entered  into, 
and  demanded  if  the  town  of  Brussels  had  inferior 
lights  to  the  other  towns,  she  answered,  if  there  were 
pobUc  preachings  in  Brussels  before  the  treaty,  it  was 
not  her  work  if  they  were  now  discontinued.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  she  secretly  gave  the  citizens  to 
understand  that  the  first  who  should  venture  to  attend 
a  public  sermon  should  certainly  be  hung.  Thus  she 
kept  the  capital  at  least  faithful  to  her. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  quiet  Toumay,  which  office 
ms  committed  to  Count  Horn,  in  the  place  of  Mon- 
tigny,  to  whose  government  the  town  properly  be- 
longed. Horn  commanded  the  Protestants  to  vacate 
the  churches  immediately,  and  to  content  themselves 
'With  a  house  of  worship  outside  the  walls.  To  this 
their  preachers  objected  that  the  churches  were  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  people,  by  which  term,  they  said, 
not  the  heads  but  the  majority  were  meant.  If  tliey 
^re  expelled  from  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  it 
yfB8  at  least  fair  that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
money  for  erecting  churches  of  their  own.  To  this 
the  magistrate  replied  even  if  the  Catholic  party  was 
the  weaker  it  was  indisputably  the  better.  The  erec- 
tion of  churches  should  not  be  forbidden  them ;  they 
could  not,  however,  after  the  injury  which  the  town 
lad  already  suflfered  from  their  brethren,  the  Icono- 
clasts, very  well  expect  that  it  should  be  further  bur- 
dened by  the  erection  of  their  churches.  After  long 
quarrelling  on  both  sides,  the  Protestants  contrived  to 
letain  possession  of  some  churches,  which,  for  greater 
security,  they  occupied  with  guards.  In  Valenciennes, 
too,  the  Protestants  refused  submission  to  the  condi- 
tions which  were  oflfered  to  them  through  Philip  St. 
Aldegonde,  Baron  of  Noircarmes,  to  whom,  in  the 
ahfience  of  the  Marquis  of  Bergen,  the  government  of 
that  place  was  entrusted.  A  reformed  preacher,  La 
Orange,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  by  his  eloquence 
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had  gained  a  complete  command  over  them,  uige 
them  to  insist  on  having  churches  of  their  own  withi 
the  town,  and  to  threaten  in  case  of  refusal  to  delivc 
it  up  to  the  Huguenots.  A  sense  of  the  superic 
numbers  of  the  Calvinists,  and  of  their  understandis 
with  the  Huguenots,  prevented  the  governor  adoptin 
forcible  measures  against  them. 

Count  Egmont,  also  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  king 
ser\dce,  did  violence  to  his  natural  kind-heartednesi 
Introducing  a  garrison  into  the  town  of  Ghent,  h 
caused  some  of  the  most  refractory  rebels  to  be  pu 
to  death.  The  churches  were  reopened,  the  Roma 
Catholic  worship  renewed,  and  all  foreigners,  withou 
exception,  ordered  to  quit  the  province.  To  the  Calvii 
ists,  but  to  them  alone,  a  site  was  granted  outside  th 
town  for  the  erection  of  a  church.  In  return  the 
were  compelled  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  most  rigi 
obedience  to  the  municipal  authorities,  and  to  activ 
cooperation  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Iconoclasti 
He  pursued  similar  measures  through  all  Flandei 
and  Artois.  One  of  his  noblemen,  John  Cassembro) 
Baron  of  Beckerzeel,  and  a  leaguer,  pursuing  the  Icoi 
oclasts  at  the  head  of  some  horsemen  of  the  leagu< 
surprised  a  band  of  them  just  as  they  were  about  t 
break  into  a  town  of  Hainault,  near  Grammont,  i 
Flanders,  and  took  thirty  of  them  prisoners,  of  whoi 
twenty-two  were  hung  upon  the  spot,  and  the  rea 
whipped  out  of  the  province. 

Services  of  such  importance  one  would  have  though 
scarcely  deserved  to  be  rewarded  with  the  displeasur 
of  the  king ;  what  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  performe 
on  tliis  occasion  evinced  at  least  as  much  zeal  and  ha 
as  beneficial  a  result  as  anytliing  that  was  accomplishe 
by  Noircarmes,  Megen,  and  Arenberg,  to  whom  th 
king  vouchsafed  to  show  liis  gratitude  both  by  word 
and  deeds.  But  their  zeal,  their  services,  came  to 
late.     They  had  spoken  too  loudly  against  his  edict 
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had  been  too  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  his 
measures,  had  insulted  him  too  grossly  in  the  person 
of  his  minister  Granvella,  to  leave  room  for  forgiveness. 
No  time,  no  repentance,  no  atonement,  however  great, 
could  efface  this  one  offence  from  the  memory  of  their 
sovereign. 

Phihp  lay  sick  at  Segovia  when  the  news  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  uncatholic  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Beformers  reached  him.     At  the 
same  time  the  regent  renewed  her  urgent  entreaty  for 
his  personal  visit,  of  which  also  all  the  letters  treated, 
^hich  the  President  Viglius  exchanged  with  his  friend 
Bopper.      Many  also  of  the  Belgian  nobles  addressed 
special  letters  to  the  king,  as,  for  instance,  Egmont, 
^ansfeld,   Megen,    Arenberg,    Noircarmes,    and    Bar- 
Uiimont,  in  which  they   reported   the  state  of  their 
Provinces,  and  at  once  explained  and  justified  the  ar- 
itmgements  they  had  made  with  the  disaffected.     Just 
^t  this  period  a  letter  arrived  from  the  German  em- 
peror, in  which  he  recommended  Philip  to  act  with 
clemency  toward  his  Belgian  subjects  and  offered  his 
xnediation  in  the  matter.     He  had  also  written  direct 
tX)  the  regent  herself  in  Brussels,  and  added  letters  to 
the  several  leaders  of  the  nobility,  which,  however, 
^ere   never   delivered.      Having   conquered   the   first 
anger  which  this  hateful  occurrence  had  excited,  the 
king  referred  the  whole  matter  to  his  council 

The  party  of  Granvella,  which  had  the  preponder- 
ance in  the  council,  was  diligent  in  tracing  a  close 
connection  between  the  behaviour  of  tlie  Flemish  nobles 
and  the  excesses  of  the  church  desecrators,  which 
showed  itself  in  similarity  of  the  demands  of  both 
parties,  and  especially  the  time  which  the  latter  chose 
|or  their  outbreak.  In  the  same  month,  they  observed, 
^  which  the  nobles  had  sent  in  their  three  articles 
oJ  pacification,  the  Iconoclasts  had  commenced  their 
^ork;  on  the  evening  of  the  very    day  that  Orange 
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quitted  Antwerp  the  churches  too  were  plundered 
During  the  whole  tumult  not  a  finger  was  lifted  tc 
take  up  arms ;  all  the  expedients  employed  were  inva 
riably  such  as  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  sectfl 
while,  on  the  contrary,  all  others  were  neglected  whid 
tended  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  faith.  Man] 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  it  was  further  said,  had  confessec 
that  all  that  they  had  done  was  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  princes ;  though  surely  nothing  wai 
more  natural,  than  for  such  worthless  wretches  to  seel 
to  screen  with  great  names  a  crime  which  they  hac 
undertaken  solely  on  their  own  account  A  writinf 
also  was  produced  in  which  the  high  nobility  wen 
made  to  promise  their  services  to  the  •'Gueux,'*  tc 
procure  the  assembly  of  the  states  general,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which,  however,  the  former  strenuous!} 
denied.  Four  different  seditious  parties  were,  they 
said,  to  be  noticed  in  the  Netherlands,  which  wew 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  one  another,  and  all 
worked  toward  a  common  end.  One  of  these  wac 
those  bands  of  reprobates  who  desecrated  the  churches; 
a  second  consisted  of  the  various  sects  who  had  hired 
the  former  to  perform  their  infamous  acts ;  the  "  Gueux," 
who  had  raised  themselves  to  be  the  defenders  of  the 
sects,  were  the  third ;  and  the  leading  nobles,  who  were 
inclined  to  the  "  Gueux  "  by  feudal  connections,  rela- 
tionship, and  I'riendship,  composed  the  fourth.  All, 
consequently,  were  alike  fatally  infected  and  all  equally 
guilty.  The  government  had  not  merely  to  guard 
against  a  few  isolated  members ;  it  had  to  contend  with 
the  whole  body.  Since,  then,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  people  were  the  seduced  party,  and  the  encour- 
agement to  rebellion  came  from  higher  quarters,  it 
would  be  wise  and  expedient  to  alter  tlie  plan  hitherto 
adopted,  which  now  appeared  defective  in  several 
vespects.  Inasmuch  as  all  classes  had  been  oppressed 
without  distinction,  and  as  much  of  severity   shown 
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to  the  lower  orders  as  of  contempt  to  the  nobles,  both 
had  been  compelled  to  lend  support  to  one  another; 
a  party  had  been  given  to  the  latter  and  leaders  to 
the  former.  Unequal  treatment  seemed  an  infallible 
expedient  to  separate  them;  the  mob,  always  timid 
and  indolent  when  not  goaded  by  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, would  very  soon  desert  its  adored  protectors  and 
quickly  learn  to  see  in  their  fate  well-merited  retribu- 
tion if  only  it  was  not  driven  to  share  it  with  them. 
It  was  therefore  proposed  to  the  king  to  treat  the 
great  multitude  for  the  future  with  more  leniency, 
and  to  direct  all  measures  of  severity  against  the 
leaders  of  the  &ction.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  a  disgraceful  concession,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  em- 
peror, and  to  impute  to  it  alone  and  not  to  the  justice 
of  their  demands,  that  the  king  out  of  pure  generosity 
had  granted  to  his  Belgian  subjects  as  much  as  they 
asked 

The  question  of  the  king's  personal  visit  to  the  prov- 
inces was  now  again  mooted,  and  all  the  difficulties 
^hich  had  formerly  been  raised  on  this  head  appeared 
to  vanish  before  the  present  emergency.  "  Now,"  said 
Tyssenacque  and  Hopper,  "the  juncture  has  really 
arrived  at  which  the  king,  according  to  his  own  decla- 
Rition  formerly  made  to  Count  Egmont,  will  be  ready 
to  risk  a  thousand  lives.  To  restore  quiet  to  Ghent 
Charles  V.  had  undertaken  a  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous journey  through  an  enemy's  country.  This  was 
done  for  the  sake  of  a  single  town;  and  now  the 
peace,  perhaps  even  the  possession,  of  all  the  United 
Provinces  was  at  stake."  This  was  the  opinion  of 
the  majority ;  and  the  journey  of  the  king  was  looked 
^n  as  a  matter  from  which  he  could  not  possibly 
^J  longer  escape. 

The  question  now  was,  whether  he  should  enter 
^pon  it  with  a  numerous  body  of  attendants  or  with 
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few ;  and  here  the  Prince  of  Eboli  and  Count  Figuei 
were  at  issue  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  their  privi 
interests  clashed.  If  the  king  journeyed  at  the  he 
of  an  army  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  woi 
be  indispensable,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  if  matt 
were  peaceably  adjusted,  would  be  less  required,  fl 
must  make  room  for  his  rivals.  "An  army,**  8 
Figueroa,  who  spoke  first, "  would  alarm  the  prin 
through  whose  territories  it  must  march,  and  perhi 
even  be  opposed  by  them ;  it  would,  moreover,  unn 
essarily  burden  the  provinces  for  whose  tranqui 
sation  it  was  intended,  and  add  a  new  grievance 
the  many  which  had  already  driven  the  people  to  m 
lengths.  It  would  press  indiscriminately  upon  all 
the  king's  subjects,  whereas  a  court  of  justice,  pea 
ably  administering  its  office,  would  observe  a  marl 
distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  1 
unwonted  violence  of  the  former  course  would  tet 
the  leaders  of  the  faction  to  take  a  more  alarm 
view  of  their  behaviour,  in  which  wantonness  i 
levity  had  the  chief  share,  and  consequently  ind 
them  to  proceed  with  deliberation  and  union ; 
thought  of  having  forced  the  king  to  such  leng 
would  plunge  them  into  despair,  in  which  they  wo 
be  ready  to  undertake  anything.  If  the  king  pla 
himself  in  arms  against  the  rebels  he  would  forfeit 
most  important  advantage  which  he  possessed  o 
them,  namely,  his  authority  as  sovereign  of  the  co 
try,  which  would  prove  the  more  powerful  in  proj 
tiou  as  he  showed  his  relinuce  upon  that  alona 
would  place  himself  thereby,  as  it  were,  on  a  le 
with  the  rebels,  who  on  their  side  would  not  be  a 
loss  to  raise  an  army,  as  the  universal  hatred  of 
Spanish  forces  would  operate  in  their  favour  with 
nation.  By  this  procedure  the  king  would  excha: 
the  certain  advantage  which  his  position  as  severe 
of  the  country  i^f^.iif<Mr<vl  upon  him  for  the  uncert 
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result  of  military  operations,  which,  result  as  they 
might,  would   of   necessity  destroy  a  portion  of  his 
own  subjects.     The  rumour  of  his  hostile  approach 
would  outrun  him  time  enough  to  allow  all  who  were 
conscious  of  a  bad  cause  to  place  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  and  to  combine  and  render  availing 
both  their  foreign  and  domestic  resources.    Here  again 
the  general  alarm  would  do  them  important  service ; 
the  uncertainty  who  would  be  the  first  object  of  this 
warlike  approach  would  drive  even  the  less  guilty  to 
the  general  mass  of  the  rebels,  and  force  those  to  be- 
come enemies  to  the  king  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  been   sa     If,  however,  he  was  coming  among 
them  without  such  a  formidable  accompaniment;  if 
his  appearance  was  less  that  of  a  sanguinary  judge 
than  of  an  angry  parent,  the  courage  of  all  good  men 
would  rise,  and  the  bad  would  perish  in  their  own 
security.     They  would  persuade  themselves  what  had 
happened  was  unimportant ;  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
the  king  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  strong  meas- 
ures.   They  wished  if  they  could  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  raining,  by  acts  of  open  violence,  a  cause  which 
inight  perhaps  yet  be  saved;   consequently,  by  this 
?uiet,  peaceable  method  everything  would  be  gained 
^hich  by  the  other  would  be  irretrievably  lost ;   the 
loyal  subject  would  in  no  degree  be  involved  in  the 
*tme  punishment  with  the  culpable  rebel ;  on  the  latter 
rione  would  the  whole  weight  of  the  royal  indignation 
descend.     Lastly,  the  enormous   expenses   would   bo 
^Voided  which   the  transport  of  a  Spanish   army  to 
^hoee  distant  regions  would  occasion." 

« But,"  began  the  Duke  of  Alva,  "  ought  the  injury 
^  some  few  citizens  to  be  considered  when  danger 
Unpends  over  the  whole  ?  Because  a  few  of  the  loy- 
^y  disposed  may  suffer  wrong  are  the  rebels  therefore 
^iot  to  be  chastised  ?  The  offence  has  been  universal, 
"Why  then  should  not  the  punislmien^  bo  the  same? 
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What  the  rebels  have  incurred  by  their  actiona  the 
rest  have  incurred  equally  by  their  supineness.  Whose 
fault  is  it  but  theirs  that  the  former  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded? Why  did  they  not  promptly  oppose  their 
first  attempts?  It  is  said  that  circumstances  were 
not  so  desperate  as  to  justify  this  violent  remedy ;  but 
who  will  ensure  us  that  they  will  not  be  so  by  the 
time  the  king  arrives,  especially  when,  according  to 
every  fresh  despatch  of  the  regent,  all  is  hastening 
with  rapid  strides  to  a  ruinous  consummation  ?  Is  it 
a  hazard  we  ought  to  run  to  leave  the  king  to  discovei 
on  his  entrance  into  the  provinces  the  necessity  of  his 
having  brought  with  him  a  military  force?  It  is  a 
fact  only  too  well  established  that  the  rebels  have 
secured  foreign  succours,  which  stand  ready  at  theii 
command  on  the  first  signal ;  will  it  then  be  time  to 
think  of  preparing  for  war  when  the  enemy  pass  the 
frontiers  ?  Is  it  a  wise  risk  to  rely  for  aid  upon  the 
nearest  Belgian  troops  when  their  loyalty  is  so  little 
to  be  depended  upon  ?  And  is  not  the  regent  perpetu- 
ally reverting  in  her  despatches  to  the  fact  that  nothing 
but  the  want  of  a  suitable  military  force  has  hitherto 
hindered  her  from  enforcing  tlie  edicts,  and  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  rebels?  A  well-disciplined  and 
formidable  army  alone  will  disapjioint  all  their  hope? 
of  maintaining  themselves  in  opposition  to  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  nothing  but  the  certain  prospect  ol 
destruction  will  make  them  lower  their  demanda  Be- 
sides, without  an  adequate  force,  the  king  cannot  ven- 
ture his  person  in  hostile  countries;  he  cannot  entei 
into  any  treaties  with  his  rebellious  subjects  whicl 
would  not  be  derogatory  to  his  honour." 

The  authority  of  the  speaker  gave  preponderance 
to  his  arguments,  and  the  next  question  was,  when  th( 
king  should  commence  his  journey  and  what  road  he 
should  take.  As  the  voyage  by  sea  was  on  everj 
account  extremely  hazardous,  he  had  no  other  altema 
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five  bat  either  to  proceed  through  the  passes   near 
Treat  across  Germany,  or  to  penetrate  from  Savoy 
over  the  Apennine  Alps.    The  first  route  would  expose 
Mm  to  the  danger  of  the  attack  of  the  German  Protes- 
tantSy  who  were  not  likely  to  view  with  indifference 
blie  objects  of  his  journey,  and  a  passage  over  the 
A^pennines  was  at  this  late  season  of  the  year  not  to  be 
at^tempted.     Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
for  the  requisite  galleys  from  Italy,  and  repair  them, 
^hidi  would  take  several   months.     Finally,  as  the 
assembly  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  from  which  he  could 
i^ot  well  be  absent,  was  already  appointed  for  Decem- 
l>eT,  the  journey  could  not  be  undertaken  before  the 
ppring.     Meanwhile  the  regent   pressed   for  exphcit 
i-Hstractions  how  she  was  to  extricate  herself  from  her 
present    embarrassment,  without    compromising    the 
^Xiyal   dignity  too  far;   and  it  was   necessary  to  do 
Something  in  the  interval  till  the  king  could  undertake 
^  appease  the  troubles  by  his  personal  presence    Two 
s^iarate  letters  were  therefore  despatched  to  the  duch- 
ess ;  one  public,  which  she  could  lay  before  the  states 
^xxd  the  council  chambers,  and  one  private,  which  was 
intended   for  herself  alona     In   the  first,  the   king 
Q>iinounced  to  her  his  restoration  to  health,  and  the 
fortunate  birth  of  the  Infanta  Clara  Isabella  Eugenia, 
afterward  wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria  and 
Princess  of  the  Netherlands.   ,  He  declared  to  her  his 
present  firm  intention  to  visit  the  Netherlands  in  per- 
son, for  which  he  was  already  making  the  necessary 
preparations.     The   assembhng   of  the   states   he  re- 
fused, as  he  had  previously  done.     No  mention  was 
niade  in  this  letter  of  the  agreement  which  she  had 
entered  into  with  the  Protestants  and  with  the  league, 
because  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable  at  present  abso- 
lutely to  reject  it,  and  he  was  still  less  disposed  to 
acknowledge   its   vahdity.      On   the   other   hand,   he 
ordered  her  to  reinforce  the  army,  to  draw  together 
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new  regiments  from  (Germany,  and  to  meet  the  refa 
tory  with  force.  For  the  rest,  he  concluded,  he  reli 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  leading  nobility,  among  wh< 
he  knew  many  who  were  sincere  in  their  attachmc 
both  to  their  religion  and  their  king.  In  the  sec 
letter  she  was  agedn  enjoined  to  do  all  in  her  power 
prevent  the  assembling  of  the  states ;  but  if  the  gene 
voice  should  become  irresistible,  and  she  was  co 
pelled  to  yield,  she  was  at  least  to  manage  so  a 
tiously  that  the  royal  dignity  should  not  sufifer,  and 
one  learn  the  king's  consent  to  their  assembly. 

While  these  consultations  were  held  in  Spain  t 
Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  made  the  most  ext( 
sive  use  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  compulsor 
granted  to  them.  The  erection  of  churches  where'' 
it  was  permitted  was  completed  with  incredible  rap 
ity;  young  and  old,  gentle  and  simple,  assisted 
carrying  stones;  women  sacrificed  even  their  on 
ments  in  order  to  accelerate  the  work.  The  two  rel 
ious  parties  established  in  several  towns  consistori 
and  a  church  council  of  their  own,  the  first  mc 
of  the  kind  being  made  in  Antwerp,  and  placed  th 
form  of  worship  on  a  well-regulated  footing.  It  v 
also  proposed  to  raise  a  common  fund  by  subscript] 
to  meet  any  sudden  emergency  of  the  Protests 
Church  in  general.  In  Antwerp  a  memorial  was  p 
sented  by  the  Calvinists  of  that  town  to  the  Count 
Hogstraten,  in  which  they  offered  to  pay  three  milli( 
of  dollars  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  their  religi' 
Many  copies  of  this  writing  were  circulated  in  t 
Netherlands ;  and  in  order  to  stimulate  others,  ma 
had  ostentatiously  subscribed  their  names  to  lai 
sums.  Various  interpretations  of  this  extravagf 
ofifer  were  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reformers,  a 
all  had  some  appearance  of  reason.  For  instance, 
was  urged  that  under  the  pretext  of  collecting  t 
requisite  sum  for  fulfilling  this  engagement  they  hop 
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without  suspicion,  to  raise  funds  for  military  purposes ; 
for  whether  they  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
/w  or  against,  they  would,  it  was  thought,  be  more 
ready  to  burden  themselves  with  a  view  of  preserv- 
ing peace  than  for  an  oppressive  and  devastating  war. 
Others  saw  in  this  offer  nothing  more  than  a  temporary 
stratagem  of  the  Protestants  by  which  they  hoped  to 
hind  the  court  and  keep  it  irresolute  until  they  siiould 
have  gained  sufficient  strength  to  confront  it.     Others 
again  declared  it  to  be  a  downright  bravado  in  order  to 
alarm  the  regent,  and  to  raise  the  courage  of  their  own 
party  by  the  display  of  such  rich  resources.    But  what- 
ever was  the  true  motive  of  this  proposition,  its  origi- 
nators gained  little  by  it;   the  contributions  flowed 
in  scantily  and  slowly,  and  the  court  answered  the 
proposal  with  silent  contempt.     The  excesses,  too,  of 
the  Iconoclasts,  far  from  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
league  and  advancing  the  Protestants'  interests,  had 
done  irreparable  injury  to  both.     The  sight  of  their 
niined  churches,  which,  in  the  language  of  Viglius, 
resembled  stables  more  than  houses  of  God,  enraged 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  above  all  the  clergy.     All  of 
that  religion,  who  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the 
league,  now  forsook  it,  alleging  that  even  if  it  had  not 
intentionally  excited  and  encouraged  the  excesses  of 
the  Iconoclasts,  it  had  beyond  question  remotely  led  to 
them.    The  intolerance  of  the  Calvinists  who,  wher- 
ever they  were  the  ruling  party,  cruelly  oppressed  the 
Roman  Catholics,  completely  expelled  the  delusion  in 
^hich  the  latter  had  long  indulged,  and  they  withdrew 
their  support  from  a  party  from  which,  if  they  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  their  own  religion  had  so  much  cause 
to  fear.     Thus  the  league  lost  many  of  its  best  mem- 
*^rs;  the  friends  and  patrons,  too,  which  it  had  hith- 
^  found    among^   the    well-disposed    citizens    now 
deserted   it,  and   its   character   began    perceptibly  to 
decline.     The  severity  with  which  some  of  its  mem- 
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bers  had  acted  against  the  Iconoclasts  in  order  to 
prove  their  good  disposition  toward  the  regent,  and 
to  remove  the  suspicion  of  any  connection  with  the 
malcontents,  had  also  injured  them  with  the  people 
who  favoured  the  latter,  and  thus  the  league  was  in 
danger  of  ruining  itself  with  both  parties  at  the  same 
time. 

The  regent  had  no  sooner  become  acquainted  with 
this  change  in  the  public  mind  than  she  devised  a  plan 
by  which  she  hoped  gradually  to  dissolve  the  whole 
league,  or  at  least  to  enfeeble  it  through  internal 
dissensions.  For  this  end  she  availed  herself  of  the 
private  letters  which  the  king  had  addressed  to  some 
of  the  nobles,  and  enclosed  to  her  with  full  liberty 
to  use  them  at  her  discretion.  These  letters,  which 
overflowed  with  kind  expressions,  were  presented  to 
those  for  wliom  they  were  intended,  with  an  attempt 
at  secrecy,  which  designedly  miscarried,  so  that  on 
each  occasion  some  one  or  other  of  those  who  had 
received  nothing  of  the  sort  got  a  hint  of  theuL  In 
order  to  spread  suspicion  the  more  widely  numerous 
copies  of  the  letters  were  circulated.  This  artifice 
attained  its  object.  Many  members  of  the  league 
began  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  those  to  whom  such 
brilliant  promises  were  made;  through  fear  of  being 
deserted  by  their  principal  members  and  supporters, 
they  eagerly  accepted  the  conditions  which  were  offered 
them  by  the  regent,  and  evinced  great  anxiety  for 
a  speedy  reconciliation  with  the  court.  The  general 
rumour  of  the  impending  visit  of  the  king,  which  the 
regent  took  care  to  have  widely  circulated,  was  also  of 
great  service  to  her  in  this  matter;  many  who  could 
not  augur  much  good  to  themselves  from  the  royal 
presence  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  pardon,  which, 
perhaps,  for  what  they  could  tell,  was  offered  them  for 
the  last  time.  Among  those  who  thus  received  private 
letters  were  Egmont  and  Prince  of  Orange.     Both  had 
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complained  to  the  king  of  the  evil  reports  with  which 
designing  persons  in  Spain  had  lahoured  to  brand  their 
names,  and  to  throw  suspicion  on  their  motives  and 
intentions;  Egmont,  in  particiilar,  with  the  honest 
simplicity  which  was  peculiar  to  his  character,  had 
asked  the  monarch  only  to  point  out  to  him  what 
he  most  desired,  to  determine  the  particular  action  by 
which  his  favour  could  be  best  obtained  and  zeal  in  his 
service  evinced,  and  it  should,  he  assured'  him,  be  done 
The  king  in  reply  caused  the  president,  Von  Tyssen- 
acque,  to  tell  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  better  to 
refute  his  traducers  than  to  show  perfect  submission 
to  the  royal  orders,  which  were  so  clearly  and  precisely 
diawD  up,  that  no  further  exposition  of  them  was 
required,  nor  any  particular  instruction.  It  was  the 
sovereign's  part  to  deliberate,  to  examine,  and  to  de- 
cide; unconditionally  to  obey  was  the  duty  of  the 
subject;  the  honour  of  the  latter  consisted  in  his 
obedience.  It  did  not  become  a  member  to  hold  itself 
wiser  than  the  head.  He  was  assuredly  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  curb  the  uuruliness 
of  his  sectarians ;  but  it  was  even  yet  in  his  power  to 
niake  up  for  past  neghgence  by  at  least  maintaining 
peace  and  order  until  the  actual  arrival  of  the  king. 
In  thus  punishing  Count  Egmont  with  reproofs  like  a 
disobedient  child,  the  king  treated  him  in  accordance 
with  what  he  knew  of  his  character ;  with  his  friend 
he  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  aitifice 
wid  deceit-  Orange,  too,  in  his  letter,  had  alluded 
^  the  suspicions  which  the  king  entertained  of  his 
loyalty  and  attachment,  but  not,  like  Egmont,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  removing  them ;  for  this  he  had  long 
given  up ;  but  in  order  to  pass  from  these  complaints 
^  a  request  for  permission  to  resign  his  offices.  He 
had  already  frequently  made  this  request  to  the  regent, 
^t  had  always  received  from  her  a  refusal,  accom- 
panied with  the  strongest  assurance  of  her  regard.    The 
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king  also,  to  whom  he  now  at  last  addressed  a  din 
application,  returned  him  the  same  answer,  graced  wi 
similar  strong  assurances  of  his  satisfaction  and  gn 
itude.  In  particular  he  expressed  the  high  satisfacti 
he  entertained  of  his  services,  which  he  had  late 
rendered  the  crown  in  Antwerp,  and  lamented  dee; 
that  the  private  affairs  of  the  prince  (which  the  latl 
had  made  his  chief  plea  for  demanding  his  dismiss 
should  have  fietllen  into  such  disorder ;  but  ended  wi 
tlie  declaration  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
dispense  with  his  valuable  services  at  a  crisis  whi 
demanded  the  increase,  rather  than  diminution,  of  1 
good  and  honest  servant&  He  had  thought,  he  add< 
that  the  prince  entertained  a  better  opinion  of  hi 
than  to  suppose  him  capable  of  giving  credit  to  t 
idle  talk  of  certain  persons,  who  were  friends  neither 
the  prince  nor  to  himself.  But,  at  the  same  tin 
to  give  him  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  complained 
him  in  confidence  of  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Nassf 
pretended  to  ask  his  advice  in  the  matter,  and  final 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  count  removed  for 
period  from  the  Netherlands. 

But  Philip  had  here  to  do  with  a  head  which 
cunning  was   superior   to   liis   own.     The   Prince 
Orange  had  for  a  long  time  held  watch  over  him  ai 
his  privy  council  in  Madrid  and  Segovia,  through 
host  of  spies,  who  reported  to  him  everything  of  impc 
tance  that  was  transacted  there.     The  court  of  tl 
most  secret  of  all  despots  Lad  become  accessible  to  I 
intriguing  spirit  and  his  money ;  in  this  manner  1 
had  gained  possession  of  several  autograph  letters 
the  regent,  which  she  had  secretly  written  to  Af  adri 
and  had  caused  copies  to  bo  circulated  in  triumph 
Brussels,  and  in  a  measure  under  her  own  eyes,  ins 
much  that  she  saw  with  astonishment  in  everybod] 
hands  what  she  thought  was  preserved  with  so  mu< 
care,  and  entreated  the  king  for  the  future  to  destr 
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her  despatches  immediately  they  were  read.  William's 
vigilance  did  not  confine  itself  simply  to  the  court  of 
Spain;  he  had  spies  in  France,  and  even  at  more  dis- 
tant courta  He  is  also  charg^  with  not  being  over- 
scrapulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  his 
intelligence.  But  the  most  important  disclosure  was 
inade  by  an  intercepted  letter  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador in  France,  Francis  Von  Alava,  to  the  duchess, 
in  which  the  former  descanted  on  the  fair  opportunity 
which  was  now  afforded  to  the  king,  through  the  guilt 
of  the  Netherlandish  people,  of  establishing  an  arbitrary 
power  in  that  country.  He  therefore  advised  her  to 
deceive  the  nobles  by  the  very  arts  which  they  had 
hitherto  employed  against  herself,  and  to  secure  them 
through  smooth  words  and  an  obliging  behaviour.  The 
Idng,  he  concluded,  who  knew  the  nobles  to  be  the 
hidden  springs  of  all  the  previous  troubles,  would  take 
good  care  to  lay  hands  upon  them  at  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity,  as  well  as  the  two  whom  he  had 
already  in  Spain;  and  did  not  mean  to  let  them  go 
again,  having  sworn  to  make  an  example  in  them 
which  should  horrify  the  whole  of  Christendom,  even 
if  it  should  cost  him  his  hereditary  domiAions.  This 
piece  of  evil  news  was  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
letters  which  Bergen  and  Montigny  wrote  from  Spain, 
and  in  which  they  bitterly  complained  of  the  con- 
temptuous behaviour  of  the  grandees  and  the  altered 
deportment  of  the  monarch  toward  them;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  now  fully  sensible  what  he  had 
to  expect  from  the  fair  promises  of  the  king. 

The  letter  of  the  minister,  Alava,  together  with  some 
others  from  Spain,  which  gave  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  approaching  warlike  visit  of  the  king,  and  of 
^  evil  intentions  against  the  nobles,  was  laid  by  the 
prince  before  his  brother,  Count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
Connts  Egmont,  Horn,  and  Hogstraten,  at  a  meeting 
^  Dendermonde  in  Flanders,  whither  these  five  knights 
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had  repaired  to  confer  on  the  measures  necessary  foK 
their  security.  Count  Louis,  who  listened  only  to  hia 
feelings  of  indignation,  foolhardily  maintained  that 
they  ought,  without  loss  of  time,  to  take  up  arms  and 
seize  some  strongholds.  That  they  ought  at  all  riska 
to  prevent  the  king's  armed  entrance  into  the  provinces^ 
That  they  should  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  SwisSa 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Huguenots 
to  arm  and  obstruct  his  passage  through  their  terri- 
tories; and  if,  notwithstanding,  he  should  force  his 
way  through  these  impediments,  that  the  Flemings 
should  meet  him  with  an  army  on  the  frontiers.  He 
would  take  upon  himself  to  negotiate  a  defensive 
alliance  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany, 
and  to  raise  in  the  latter  empire  four  thousand  hors&j 
together  with  a  proportionate  body  of  infantry.  Pre- 
texts would  not  be  wanting  for  collecting  the  requisite 
supplies  of  money,  and  the  merchants  of  the  reformed, 
sect  would,  he  felt  assured,  not  fail  them.  But  William^ 
more  cautious  and  more  wise,  declared  himself  against: 
this  proposal,  which,  in  the  execution,  would  be  exposed 
to  numberless  difticulties,  and  liad  as  yet  nothing  to 
justify  it.  'The  Inquisition-,  he  represented,  was  in  fact 
abolished,  the  edicts  were  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  a  fair  degree  of  religious  liberty  accorded.  Hitherto, 
therefore,  there  existed  no  valid  or  adequate  excuse  for 
adopting  this  hostile  method ;  he  did  not  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  one  would  be  presented  to  them  before  long, 
and  in  good  time  for  prc])aration.  His  own  opinion. 
consequently  was  that  they  should  await  this  o])por- 
tunity  with  patience,  and  in  the  meanwhile  still  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  everything,  and  contrive  to  giv^ 
the  people  a  hint  of  the  threatened  danger,  that  they" 
might  be  ready  to  act  if  circumstances  should  call  for 
their  cooperation.  If  all  present  had  assented  to  th^ 
opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  there  is  no  doubt  but^ 
80  powerful  a  league,  formidable  both  by  the  influence 
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and  the  high  character  of  its  members,  would  have 
opposed  ol^tacles  to  the  designs  of  the  king  which 
would  have  compelled  him  to  abandon  them  entirely. 
But  the  determination  of  the  assembled  knights  was 
much  shaken  by  the  declaration  with  which  Count 
%mont  surpris^  thent  "  Eather,"  said  he,  "  may  all 
that  is  evil  befall  me  than  that  I  should  tempt  fortune 
80  rashly.  The  idle  talk  of  the  Spaniard,  Alava,  does 
not  move  me ;  how  should  such  a  person  be  able  to 
read  the  mind  of  a  sovereign  so  reserved  as  Philip, 
and  to  decipher  his  secrets  ?  The  intelligence  which 
Montigny  gives  us  goes  to  prove  nothing  more  than 
that  the  king  has  a  very  doubtful  opinion  of  our  zeal 
for  his  service,  and  believes  he  has  cause  to  distrust 
our  loyalty ;  and  for  this  I  for  my  part  must  confess 
that  we  have  given  him  only  too  much  cause.  And  it 
is  my  serious  purpose,  by  redoubling  my  zeal,  to  regain 
his  good  opinion,  and  by  my  future  behaviour  to 
remove,  if  possible,  the  distrust  which  my  actions  have 
hitherto  excited.  How  could  I  tear  myself  from  the 
arms  of  my  numerous  and  dependent  family  to  wander 
as  an  exile  at  foreign  courts,  a  burden  to  every  one 
who  received  me,  the  slave  of  every  one  who  con- 
descended to  assist  me,  a  servant  of  foreigners,  in  order 
to  escape  a  slight  degree  of  constraint  at  home  ?  Never 
can  the  monarch  act  unkindly  toward  a  servant  who 
waa  once  beloved  and  dear  to  him,  and  who  has  estab- 
lished a  well-grounded  claim  to  his  gratitude.  Never 
shall  I  be  persuaded  that  he  who  has  expressed  such 
favourable,  such  gracious  sentiments  toward  his  Bel- 
gian subjects,  and  with  his  own  mouth  gave  me  such 
emphatic,  such  solemn  assurances,  can  be  now  devising, 
^  it  is  pretended,  such  tyrannical  schemes  against 
them.  If  we  do  but  restore  to  the  country  its  former 
repose,  chastise  the  rebels,  and  reestablish  the  Eoman 
Cathohc  form  of  worship  wherever  it  has  been  violently 
Oppressed,  then,  believe  me,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
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Spanish  troops.  This  is  the  course  to  which  I  ni 
invite  you  all  by  my  counsel  and  my  example,  and 
which  also  most  of  our  brethren  already  inclina 
for  my  part,  fear  nothing  from  the  anger  of  the  kii 
My  conscience  acquits  ma  I  trust  my  fate  and  I 
tunes  to  his  justice  and  clemency."  In  vain  c 
Nassau,  Horn,  and  Orange  labour  to  shake  his  rei 
lution,  and  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  near  and  inevital 
danger.  Egmont  was  really  attached  to  the  king ;  t 
royal  favours,  and  the  condescension  with  which  th 
were  conferred,  were  still  fresh  in  his  remembran 
The  attentions  with  which  the  monarch  had  dist: 
guished  him  above  all  his  friends  had  not  failed 
their  effect.  It  was  more  from  false  shame  than  fn 
party  spirit  that  he  had  defended  the  cause  of  1 
countrymen  against  him ;  more  from  temperament  a 
natural  kindness  of  heart  than  from  tried  princip 
that  he  had  opposed  the  severe  measures  of  the  govei 
ment.  The  love  of  the  nation,  which  worshipped  h 
as  its  idol,  carried  him  away.  Too  vain  to  renounce 
title  which  sounded  so  agreeable,  he  had  l)een  co 
pelled  to  do  something  to  deserve  it ;  but  a  single  lo 
at  his  family,  a  harsher  designation  applied  to  1 
conduct,  a  dangerous  inference  drawn  from  it.  the  m« 
sound  of  crime,  terrified  him  from  his  self-delusion,  a 
scared  him  back  in  haste  and  alarm  to  his  duty. 

Orange's  whole  plan  was  frustrated  by  Egmoi 
withdrawal.  The  latter  possessed  the  hearts  of  1 
people  and  the  confidence  of  the  army,  without  wh; 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  undertake  anything  effe 
ive.  The  rest  liad  reckoned  with  so  much  certaii 
upon  him  that  his  unexpected  defection  rendered  1 
whole  meeting  nugatory.  They  therefore  separai 
without  coming  to  a  determination.  All  who  had  r 
in  Dendermonde  were  expected  in  the  Council  of  St 
in  Brussels ;  but  Egmont  alone  repaired  thither.  1 
regent  wished  to  sift  him  on  the  subject  of  this  conl 
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eiioe,  but  she  could  extract  nothing  further  from  him 
than  the  production  of  the  letter  of  Alava,  of  which  he 
iad  purposely  taken  a  copy,  and  which,  with  the  bitter- 
est reproofs,  he  laid  before  her.     At  first  she  changed 
colour  at  sight  of  it,  but  quickly  recovering  herself,  she 
boldly  declared  that  it  was  a  forgery.     "  How  can  this 
letter,"  she  said,  "  really  come  from  Alava,  when  I  miss 
none  ?  And  would  he  who  pretends  to  have  intercepted 
it  have  spared  the  other  letters  ?     Nay,  how  can  it  be 
true,  when  not  a  single  packet  has  miscarried,  nor  a 
single  despatch  failed  to  come  to  hand  ?    How,  too,  can 
it  be  thought  likely  that  the  king  would  have  made 
Alava   master   of  a  secret  which   he  has  not  com- 
launicated  even  to  me?" 

CIVIL  WAB. 

(1566.)     Meanwhile   the   regent  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  the  schism  amongst  the  nobles  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  league,  which  was  already  totter- 
irig  under  the  weight  of  internal  dissensions.     Without 
losjs  of  time  she  drew  from  Germany  the  troops  which 
t>uke  Eric  of  Brunswick  was  holding  in  readiness,  aug- 
niented  the  cavalry,  and  raised  five  regiments  of  Wal- 
loons, the   command  of  which   she   gave   to   Counts 
^lansfeld,   Megen,    Arenberg,   and    others.      To    the 
prince,  likewise,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  confide  troops, 
both  because  she  did  not  wish,  by  withholding  them 
pointedly,  to  insult  him,  and  also  because  the  provinces 
of  which  he  was  goveraor  were  in  urgent  need  of  them ; 
but  she  took  the  precaution  of  joining  with  him  a  Colo- 
nel Waldenfinger,  who  should  watch  all  his  steps  and 
thwart  his  measures  if  they  appeared  dangerous.     To 
Count  Egmont  the  clergy  in  Flanders  paid  a  contribu- 
tion of  forty  thousand  gold  florins  for  the  maintenance 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  whom  he  distributed  among 
^ke  places  where  danger  was  most  apprehended.    Every 
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governor  was  ordered  to  increase  his  military  force, 
to  provide  himself  with  ammunition.  These  eneig 
preparations,  which  were  making  in  all  places,  left 
doubt  as  to  the  measures  which  the  regent  would  ac 
in  future.  Conscious  of  her  superior  force,  and  cer 
of  this  important  support,  she  now  ventured  to  chc 
her  tone,  and  to  employ  quite  another  language  ^ 
the  rebels.  She  began  to  put  the  most  arbitrary  in 
pretation  on  the  concessions  which,  through  fear 
necessity,  she  had  made  to  the  Protestants,  and 
restrict  all  the  liberties  which  she  had  tacitly  grai 
them  to  the  mere  permission  of  their  preaching, 
other  religious  exercises  and  rites,  which  yet  appei 
to  be  involved  in  the  former  privilege,  were  by  : 
edicts  expressly  forbidden,  and  all  offenders  in  e 
matters  were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors. 
Protestants  were  permitted  to  think  differently  f 
the  ruling  church  upon  the  sacrament,  but  to  recei\ 
differently  was  a  crime  ;  baptism,  marriage,  burial,  a 
their  fashion,  were  prohibited  under  pain  of  death, 
was  a  cruel  mockery  to  allow  them  their  religion, 
forbid  the  exercise  of  it ;  but  this  mean  artifice  of 
regent  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  her  pled 
word  was  worthy  of  the  pusillanimity  with  which 
had  submitted  to  its  being  extorted  from  her.  She  t 
advantage  of  the  most  trifling  innovations  and  the  sn 
est  excesses  to  interrupt  the  preacliings;  and  som 
the  preachers,  under  the  charge  of  having  perfor: 
their  office  in  places  not  appointed  to  them,  'i 
l)rought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed.  On  n 
than  one  occasion  the  regent  publicly  declared  that 
confederates  had  taken  unfair  advantage  of  her  f 
and  that  she  did  not  feel  herself  bound  by  an  eng 
ment  which  had  been  extorted  from  her  by  threats. 
Of  all  the  Belgian  towns  which  had  participates 
the  insurrection  of  the  Iconoclasts  none  had  caused 
regent  so  much  alarm  as  the  town  of  Valenciennei 
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Hainaalt  In  no  other  was  the  party  of  the  Calviniste 
80  powerfol,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  for  which 
the  province  of  Hainaalt  had  always  made  itself  con- 
spicuous, seemed  to  dwell  here  as  in  its  native  place. 
Mie  propinquity  of  France,  to  which,  as  well  by  lan- 
guage as  by  manners,  this  town  appeared  to  belong, 
father  than  to  the  Netherlands,  had  from  the  first  led 
to  its  being  governed  with  great  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance, which,  however,  only  taught  it  to  feel  its  own 
importance.  At  the  last  outbreak  of  the  church- 
desecrators  it  had  been  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to 
the  Huguenots,  with  whom  it  maintained  the  closest 
understouding.  The  slightest  excitement  might  renew 
this  danger.  On  this  account  Valenciennes  was  the 
first  town  to  which  the  regent  proposed,  as  soon  as 
should  be  in  her  power,  to  send  a  strong  garrison. 
Philip  of  Noircarmes,  Baron  of  St.  Aldegonde,  Gov- 
ernor of  Hainault  in  the  place  of  the  absent  Marquis 
of  Bergen,  had  received  this  charge,  and  now  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  before  its  walls.  Deputies 
came  to  meet  him  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  from 
the  town,  to  petition  against  the  garrison,  because  the 
Protestant  citizens,  who  were  the  superior  number, 
had  declared  against  it.  Noircarmes  acquainted  them 
with  the  vrill  of  the  regent,  and  gave  them  the  choice 
between  the  garrison  or  a  siega  He  assured  them  that 
not  more  than  four  squadrons  of  horse  and  six  com- 
panies of  foot  should  be  imposed  upon  the  town ;  and 
for  this  he  would  give  them  his  son  as  a  hostage 
These  terms  were  laid  before  the  magistrate,  who,  for 
his  part,  was  much  inclined  to  accept  them.  But  Pere- 
grine Le  Grange,  the  preacher,  and  the  idol  of  the 
populace,  to  whom  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  pre- 
vent a  submission  of  which  he  would  inevitably  become 
the  victim,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  and 
by  his  powerful  eloquence  excited  the  people  to  reject 
the  conditiona     When  their  answer  was  brought  to 
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Noircarmes,  coDtrary  to  all  law  of  nations,  he  caiuei 
the  messengers  to  be  placed  in  irons,  and  carried  thes 
away  with  him  as  prisoners ;  he  was,  however,  by  ex 
press  command  of  the  regent,  compelled  to  set  then 
free  again.  The  regent,  instructed  by  secret  order 
from  Madrid  to  exercise  as  much  forbearance  as  poe 
sible,  caused  the  town  to  be  repeatedly  summoned  t 
receive  the  garrison ;  when,  however,  it  obstinately  pei 
sisted  in  its  refusal,  it  was  declared  by  public  edict  t 
be  in  rebelhon,  and  Noircarmes  was  authorised  to  com 
mence  the  siege  in  form.  The  other  provinces  wer 
forbidden  to  assist  this  rebelUous  town  with  advic< 
money,  or  arms.  All  the  property  contained  in  it  wa 
confiscated.  In  order  to  let  it  see  the  war  before  i 
began  in  earnest,  and  to  give  it  time  for  rational  reflec 
tion,  Noircarmes  drew  together  troops  from  all  Hainan! 
and  Cambray  (1506),  took  ix)ssession  of  St.  Amant,  an< 
placed  garrisons  in  all  adjacent  places. 

The  line  of  conduct  adopted  toward  Valencienne 
allowed  the  other  towns  which  were  similarly  situatec 
to  infer  the  fate  which  was  intended  for  them  also,  an< 
at  once  put  the  whole  league  in  motion.  An  army  o 
the  Gueux,  between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand 
stronc',  which  was  hastily  colh^cted  from  the  rabble  o 
fugitives,  and  the  remaining  bands  of  the  Iconoclasts 
appeared  in  the  territories  of  Tournay  and  Lille,  ii 
order  to  secure  these  two  towns,  and  to  annoy  th 
enemy  at  Valenciennes.  The  commandant  of  Lille  wa 
fortunate  enough  to  maintain  that  place  by  routinj 
a  detachment  of  this  army,  which,  in  concert  with  th 
Protestant  inhabitants,  had  made  an  attempt  to  ge 
possession  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  army  of  th 
Gueux,  which  was  uselessly  wasting  its  time  at  Lau 
noy,  was  surprised  by  Noircarmes  and  almost  entirel; 
annihilated.  The  few  who  ^vith  desperate  courag 
forced  their  way  through  the  enemy,  threw  theniselve 
into  the  town  of  Tournay,  which  was  immediately  sum 
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moned  by  the  victof  to  open  its  gates  and  admit  a  gat- 
nson.    Its  prompt  obedience  obtained  for  it  a  milder 
&te.     Noircarmes  contented  himself   with  abolishing 
the  Protestant  consistory,  banishing  the  preachers,  pun- 
ishing the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  and  again  reestablish- 
ifig  the   Soman   Catholic   worship,   which   he   found 
almost  entirely  suppressed.     After  giving  it  a  steadfast 
Soman  Catholic  as  governor,  and  leaving  in  it  a  suffi- 
cient garrison,  he  again  returned  with  his  victorious 
army  to  Valenciennes  to  press  the  siega 

This  town,  confident  in  its  strength,  actively  pre- 
pared for  defence,  firmly  resolved  to  allow  things  to 
come  to  extremes  before  it  surrendered.    The  inhabit- 
ants  had  not  neglected   to  furnish  themselves  with 
ammunition  and  provisions  for  a  long  siege;  all  who 
could  carry  arms  (the  very  artisans  not  excepted),  be- 
came soldiers;  the  houses  before  the  town, and  espe- 
cially the  cloisters,  were  pulled  down,  that  the  besiegers 
might  not  avail   themselves   of  them   to  cover  their 
attack.     The  few  adherents  of  the  crown,  awed  by  the 
multitude,  were  silent ;  no  Roman  Catholic  ventured  to 
stir  himself.     Anarchy  and  rebellion   had  taken  the 
place  of  good  order,  and  the  fanaticism  of  a  foolhardy' 
priest  gave  laws  instead  of  the  legal  dispensers  of  jus- 
Wee.     The  male  population  was  numerous,  their  cour- 
age confirmed  by  despair,  their  confidence  unbounded 
that  the   siege   would  be   raised,   while  their   hatred 
Against  the  Soman  Catholic  religion  was  excited  to  the 
Mghest   pitch.     Many  had    no    mercy  to   expect;  all 
abhorred  the  general  thraldom  of  an  imperious  garri- 
son.   Noircarmes,  whose  army  had  become  formidable 
through  the  reinforcements  which  streamed  to  it  from 
all  quarters,  and  was  abundantly  furnished  with  all  the 
^uisites  for  a  long  blockade,  once  more  attempted  to 
prevail  on  the  town  by  gentle  means,  but  in  vain.     At 
l^^t  he  caused  the  trenches  to  be  opened  and  prepared 
to  invest  the  place. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  position  of  the  Protestants  h 
grown  as  much  worse  as  that  of  the  regent  had  i 
proved.  The  league  of  the  nobles  had  gradually  melt 
away  to  a  third  of  its  original  number.  Some  of 
most  important  defenders,  Count  Egmont,  for  instan 
had  gone  over  to  the  king ;  the  pecuniary  contributic 
which  had  been  so  confidently  reckoned  upon  came 
but  slowly  and  scantily;  the  zeal  of  the  party  beg 
perceptibly  to  cool,  and  the  close  of  the  fine  seas 
made  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  public  preachin 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  continued.  Thi 
and  other  reasons  combined  induced  the  declini 
party  to  moderate  its  demands,  and  to  try  every  1^ 
exp^ent  before  it  proceeded  to  extremities.  In 
general  synod  of  the  Protestants,  which  was  held  : 
this  object  in  Antwerp,  and  which  was  also  attend 
by  some  of  the  confederates,  it  was  resolved  to  se 
deputies  to  the  regent  to  remonstrate  with  her  u{ 
this  breach  of  faith,  and  to  remind  her  of  her  compfl 
Brederode  undertook  this  office,  but  was  obliged 
submit  to  a  harsh  and  disgraceful  rebuff,  and  was  d 
out  of  Brussels.  He  had  now  recourse  to  a  writl 
memorial,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  leag 
he  complained  that  the  duchess  had,  by  violating  1 
word,  falsified  in  sight  of  all  the  Protestants  1 
security  given  by  the  league,  in  reliance  on  which 
of  them  had  laid  down  their  arms ;  that  by  her  ins 
cerity  she  had  undone  all  the  good  which  the  o 
federates  had  laboured  to  effect ;  that  she  had  sou| 
to  degrade  the  league  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  1 
excited  discord  among  its  members,  and  had  e^ 
caused  many  of  them  to  be  persecuted  as  crimini 
He  called  upon  her  to  recall  her  late  ordinances,  wh 
deprived  the  Protestants  of  the  free  exercise  of  tl 
religion,  but  above  all  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valencieni 
to  disband  the  troops  newly  enlisted,  and  ended 
assuring  her  that  on  these  conditions  and  these  al( 
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the  league  would  be  responsible  for  the  general  tran- 

quilUty. 

To  this  the  regent  replied  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  her  previous  moderation.  "  Who  these  confeder- 
ates are  who  address  me  in  this  memorial  is,  indeed,  a 
mystery  to  ma  The  confederates  with  whom  I  had 
formerly  to  do,  for  ought  I  know  to  the  contrary,  have 
dispersed.  All  at  least  cannot  participate  in  this  state- 
ment of  grievances,  for  I  myself  know  of  many,  who, 
satisfied  in  all  their  demands,  have  returned  to  their 
duty.  But  still,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  without 
authority  and  right,  and  without  name  addresses  me, 
he  has  at  least  given  a  very  false  interpretation  to  my 
word  if  he  asserts  that  I  guartmteed  to  the  Protestants 
complete  religious  liberty.  No  one  can  be  ignorant 
bow  reluctantly  I  was  induced  to  permit  the  preach- 
ings in  the  places  where  they  had  sprung  up  unauthor- 
isd,  and  this  surely  cannot  be  counted  for  a  concession 
of  freedom  in  religion.  Is  it  likely  that  I  should  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  protecting  these  illegal  con- 
sistories, of  tolerating  this  state  within  a  state  ?  Could 
I  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  grant  the  sanction  of  law 
to  an  objectionable  sect ;  to  overturn  all  order  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  state,  and  abominably  to  blaspheme 
my  holy  religion  ?  Look  to  him  who  has  given  you 
such  permission,  but  you  must  not  argue  with  me. 
You  accuse  me  of  having  violated  the  agreement  which 
gave  you  impunity  and  security.  The  past  I  am  will- 
ing to  look  over,  but  not  what  may  be  done  in  future. 
No  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  you  on  account  of  the 
petition  of  last  April,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  done ;  but  who- 
ever again  offends  in  the  same  way  against  the  majesty 
of  the  king  must  be  ready  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
his  crime.  In  fine,  how  can  you  presume  to  remind 
me  of  an  agreement  which  you  have  been  the  first  to 
hreak?    At    whose    instigation    were    the    churches 
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plundered,  the  images  of  the  saints  thrown  down,  and 
the  towns  hurried  into  rebellion  ?     Who  formed  alli- 
ances with  foreign  powers,  set  on  foot  iUegal  enlist- 
ments, and  collected  unlawful  taxes  from  the  subjects 
of  the  king  ?     These  are  the  reasons  which  have  im- 
pelled me  to  draw  together  my  troops,  and  to  increase 
the  severity  of  the  edicts.     Whoever  now  asks  me  to 
lay  down  my  arms  cannot  mean  well  to  his  country  or 
his  king,  and  if  ye  value  your  own  lives,  look  to  it  that 
your  own  actions  acquit  you,  instead  of  judging  mine." 
All  the  hopes  which   the  confederates  might  have 
entertained  of  an  amicable  adjustment  sank  with  this 
high-toned   declaration.     Without   being   confident  of 
possessing  powerful  support,  the  regent  would  not,  they 
argued,  employ  such  language.     An  army  was  in  the 
field,  the  enemy  was  before  Valenciennes,  the  members 
who  were   the   heart    of  the   league   had  abandoned 
it,  and  the  regent  required  unconditional  submission. 
Their  cause  was  now  so  bad  that  open  resistance  could 
not    make   it   worse.      If    they   gave   themselves  up 
defenceless  into  the  hands  of  their  exasperated  80ve^ 
eign  their  fate  was  certain ;  an  appeal  to  arms  could  at 
least  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt ;  they,  therefore,  chose 
the  latter,  and  began  seriously  to  take  steps  for  their 
defence.     In  order  to  ensure  the  assistance  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  Louis  of  Nassau   attempted   to  per- 
suade the  towns   of  Amsterdam,   Antwerp,   Tournay, 
and  Valenciennes  to  adopt  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  in  this  manner  to  seal  their  alliance  with  a  relig- 
ious union.     But  the  proposition  was  not  successful, 
because  the  liatred  of  tlie  Calvinists  to  the  Lutherans 
exceeded,  if  possible,   tliat    which   they  bore  popery. 
Nassau  also  be^j^an  in  e^irnest  to  negotiate  for  supplies 
from  France,  the  Palatinate,  and  Saxony.     The  Count 
of  IJei'f^en  fortified  his  castle;  P>rederode  threw  himself 
with  a  small  force  into  his  strong  town  of  Viane  on 
the  Leek,  over  which  he  claimed  the  rights  of  sove^ 
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aigntj,  and  which  he  hastily  placed  in  a  state  of 
Jefence,  and  there  awaited  a  reinforcement  from  the 
league,  and  the  issue  of  Nassau's  negotiations.  The 
Sag  of  war  was  now  unfurled,  everywhere  the  drum 
eras  heard  to  beat;  in  all  parts  troops  were  seen  on 
:he  march,  contributions  collected,  and  soldiers  enlisted, 
rhe  agents  of  each  party  often  met  in  the  same  place, 
ind  hardly  had  the  collectors  and  recruiting  officers  of 
^he  regent  quitted  a  town  when  it  had  to  endure  a 
similar  visit  from  the  agents  of  the  league. 

From  Valenciennes  the  regent  directed  her  attention 
io  Herzogenbusch,  where  the  Iconoclasts  had  lately 
iommitted  fresh  excesses,  and  the  party  of  the  Protes- 
tants had  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength.  In 
order  to  prevail  on  the  citizens  peaceably  to  receive  a 
garrison,  she  sent  thither,  as  ambassador,  the  Chancellor 
Scheiff,  from  Brabant,  with  Counsellor  Merode  of  Peter- 
Bheim,  whom  she  appointed  governor  of  the  town  ;  they 
were  instructed  to  secure  the  place  by  judicious  means, 
and  to  exact  from  the  citizens  a  new  oath  of  allegiance. 
At  the  same  time  the  Count  of  Megen,  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  a  body  of  troops,  was  ordered  to 
Mpport  the  two  envoys  in  effecting  their  commission, 
ind  to  afford  the  means  of  throwing  in  a  garrison 
Jnmediately.  But  Brederode,  who  obtained  informa- 
iion  of  these  movements  in  Viane,  had  already  sent 
iUther  one  of  his  creatures,  a  certain  Anton  von  Bom- 
3erg,  a  hot  Calvinist,  but  also  a  brave  soldier,  in  order 
JO  raise  the  courage  of  his  party,  and  to  frustrate  the 
iesigns  of  the  regent.  This  Bomberg  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  the  letters  which  the  chancellor 
tttought  with  him  from  the  duchess,  and  contrived  to 
substitute  in  their  place  counterfeit  ones,  wliicli  by 
their  harsh  and  imperious  language  were  calculated  to 
exasperate  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  At  the  same 
time  he  attempted  to  throw  suspicion  on  botli  the 
Mttbassadors  of  the  duchess  as  having  evil  designs  upon 
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the  town.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  with  the  mol 
that  in  their  mad  fury  they  even  laid  hands  on  tb 
ambassadors  and  placed  them  in  confinement.  9 
himself,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  who  hi 
adopted  him  as  their  leader,  advanced  against  tl 
Count  of  Megen,  who  was  moving  in  order  of  batt] 
and  gave  him  so  warm  a  receptiop,  with  some  heai 
artillery,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  without  a 
complishing  his  object.  The  regent  now  sent  an  offic 
of  justice  to  demand  the  release  of  her  ambassadoi 
and  in  case  of  refusal  to  threaten  the  place  with  sieg 
but  Bomberg  with  his  party  surrounded  the  town  hf 
and  forced  the  magistrate  to  deliver  to  him  the  key 
the  town.  The  messenger  of  the  regent  was  ridicule 
and  dismissed,  and  an  answer  sent  through  him  that  tl 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  would  depend  upon  Bred 
rode's  orders.  The  herald,  who  was  remaining  outsii 
before  the  town,  now  appeared  to  declare  war  again 
her,  which,  however,  the  chancellor  prevented. 

After  his  futile  attempt  on  Herzogenbusch  the  Con 
of  Megen  threw  himself  into  Utrecht  in  order  to  pi 
vent  the  execution  of  a  design  which  Count  Bredera 
had  formed  against  that  town.  As  it  had  suffer 
much  from  the  army  of  the  confederates,  which  w 
encamped  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  near  Viai 
it  received  Megen  with  open  arras  as  its  protects 
and  conformed  to  all  the  alterations  which  he  ma 
in  the  religious  worship.  Upon  this  he  immediate 
caused  a  redoubt  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  bank  of  i 
Leek,  wliich  would  command  Viane.  Brederode,  n 
disposed  to  aw^ait  his  attack,  quitted  that  rendezvo 
with  the  best  part  of  liis  army  and  hastened 
Amsterdam. 

However  uuprofitably  the  Prince  of  Orange  appear 
to  be  losing  his  time  in  Antwerp  during  these  opei 
tions,  lie  was,  nevertheless,  busily  employed.  At  1: 
instigation  the  league  had  commenced  recruiting,  ai 
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Brederode  had  fortified  his  castles,  for  which  purpose 
he  himself  presented  him  with  three  cannons  which  he 
had  had  cast  at  Utrecht.  His  eye  watched  all  the 
movements  of  the  court,  and  he  kept  the  league  warned 
of  the  towns  which  were  next  menaced  with  attack. 
But  his  chief  object  appeared  to  be  to  get  possession 
of  the  principal  places  in  the  districts  under  his  own 
government,  to  which  end  he  with  all  his  power 
secretly  assisted  Brederode's  plans  against  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam.  The  most  important  place  was  the  Island 
of  Walcheren,  where  the  king  was  expected  to  land ; 
and  he  now  planned  a  scheme  for  the  surprise  of  this 
place,  the  conduct  of  which  was  entrusted  to  one  of 
the  confederate  nobles,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  John  of  Marnix,  Baron  of  Thoulouse,  and 
brother  of  Philip  of  Aldegonda 

(1567.)     Thoulouse  maintained  a  secret  understand- 
iiig  with  the  late  mayor  of  Middelburg,  Peter  Haak,  by 
which  he  expected  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
a  garrison  into  Middelburg  and  Flushing.    The  recruit- 
Jiig,  however,  for  this  undertaking,  which  was  set  on 
foot  in  Antwerp,  could  not  be  carried  on  so  quietly  as 
not  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  magistrate.     In  order 
therefore,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  promote  the  success  of  the  scheme,  the 
prince  caused   the  herald  by  public  proclamation  to 
order  all  foreign  soldiers  and  strangers  wlio  were  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  or  employed   in  other  business, 
forthwith  to  quit  the  town.     He  might,  say  his  adver- 
saries, by  closing  the  gates  have  easily  made  himself 
master  of  all  these  suspected  recruits ;  but  he  expelled 
them  from  the  town  in  order  to  drive  them  the  more 
quickly  to  the  place  of  their  destination.     They  imme- 
diately embarked  on  the  Scheldt,  and  sailed  down  to 
Rammekens ;  as,  however,  a  market-vessel  of  Antwerp, 
which  ran  into  Flushing  a  little  before  them,  had  given 
Warning  of  their  design,  they  were  forbidden  to  enter 
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the  port.  They  found  the  same  difficulty  at  Arnemui- 
den,  near  Middelburg,  although  the  Protestants  in  that 
place  exerted  themselves  to  raise  an  incurrection  in 
their  favour.  Thoulouse,  therefore,  without  having 
accomplished  anything,  put  about  his  ships  and  sailed 
back  down  the  Scheldt  as  far  as  Osterwe-el,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Antwerp,  where  he  disembarked  his 
people  and  encamped  on  the  shore,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  men  from  Antwerp,  and  also  in  order  to  revive 
by  his  presence  the  courage  of  his  party,  which  had 
been  cast  down  by  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrate. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  who  recruited  for 
him,  his  little  army  increased  daily,  so  that  at  last  he 
began  to  be  formidable  to  the  Antwerpians,  whoee 
whole  territory  he  laid  wasta  The  magistrate  was  for 
attacking  him  here  with  the  militia,  which,  however, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  successfully  opposed  by  the  pre- 
text that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  strip  the  town  of 
soldiers. 

Meanwhile  the  regent  had  hastily  brought  together 
a  small  army  under  the  command  of  Philip  of  Launoy, 
which   moved    from   Brussels   to  Antwerp  by  forced 
marches.     At  the  same  lime  Count  Megen  managed  to 
keep  the  army  of  the  Gueux  shut  up  and  employed  at 
Viane,  so  that  it  could  neither  hear  of  these  movements 
nor  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  its  confedei-at^s.    Launoy» 
on  his  arrival,  attacked  by  surprise  the  dispersed  crowds 
who,   little    expe(»tiiig    an   enemy,   had    gone    out  ^ 
plunder,  and  destroyed  tliem  in  one  terrible  carnage 
Thoulouse  tluvw  himself  with  the  small  remnant  ^^ 
his  troops  into  a  country  lumse,  which  had  served  bi^ 
as  his  headquarters,  and  for  a  long  time  defended  hims^{* 
with  the   courage   of   despair,  until  Launoy,  finding  ^ 
impossible  to  dislodge  him,  set  fire  to  the  housa     T^^ 
few  who  escaped  the  finnies  fell  on  the  swords  of  tb^ 
enemy  or   were  drowned  in   tlie  Scheldt.     ThouloU^ 
himself  preferred  to  perish  in  the  flames  rather  than  ^ 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  victory,  which 
flf  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  enemy,  was 
5d  by  the  conqueror  cheaply  enough,  for  he  did 
more  than  two  men.  Three  hundred  of  the 
who  surrendered  were  cut  down  without  mercy 
ipot,  as  a  saUy  from  Antwerp  was  momentarily 

B  the  battle  actually  commenced  no  anticipation 
an  event  had  been  entertained  at  Antwerp. 
Qce  of  Orange,  who  had  got  early  information 
d  taken  the  precaution  the  day  before  of  caus- 
bridge  which  unites  the  town  with  Osterweel 
gtroyed,  in  order,  as  he  gave  out,  to  prevent  the 
ts  within  the  town  going  out  to  join  the  army 
louse.  A  more  probable  motive  seems  to  have 
fear  lest  the  CathoUcs  should  attack  the  army 
ueux  general  in  the  rear,  or  lest  Launoy  should 
ctorious,  and  try  to  force  his  way  into  the  town, 
same  pretext  the  gates  of  the  city  were  also 
his  orders,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not 
tend  the  meaning  of  all  these  movements,  flue- 
etween  curiosity  and  alarm,  until  the  SQuud  of 
from  Osterweel  announced  to  them  what  there 
Dg  on.  In  clamorous  crowds  they  all  ran  to 
8  and  ramparts,  from  which,  as  the  wind  drove 
ie  from  the  contending  armies,  they  commanded 
!ew  of  the  whole  battle.  Both  armies  were  so 
Ihe  town  that  they  could  discern  their  banners, 
irly  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  victors  and 
quished.  More  terrible  even  than  the  battle 
is  the  spectacle  which  this  town  now  presented. 
the  conflicting  armies  had  its  friends  and  its 
on  the  wall.  All  that  went  on  in  the  plain 
m  the  ramparts  exultation  or  dismay ;  on  the 
the  conflict  the  fate  of  eacli  spectator  seemed 
A  Every  movement  on  the  field  could  be  read 
ices  of  the  townsmen ;  defeat  and  triumph,  the 
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terror  of  the  conquered,  and  the  fury  of  the  conqneror.      w 
Here  a  painful  but  idle  wish  to  support  those  who  axe 
giving  way,  to  rally  those  who  fly ;  there  an  equalbf 
futile  desire  to  overtake  them,  to  slay  them,  to  extii- 
pate  them-     Now  the  Gueux  fly,  and  ten  thousani 
men  rejoice ;  Thoulouse*s  last  place  and  refuge  is   ia 
flames,  and  the  hopes  of  twenty  thousand  citizens  a-ie 
consumed  with  him. 

But  the  first  bewilderment  of  alarm  soon  gave  pla-ce 
to  a  frantic  desire  of  revenga  Shrieking  aloud,  wrra^g- 
ing  her  hands  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  the  widow^  of 
the  slain  general  rushed  amidst  the  crowds  to  impL^^re 
their  pity  and  help.  Excited  by  their  favou^^te 
preacher,  Hermann,  the  Calvinists  fly  to  arms,  det>^r- 
mined  to  avenge  their  brethren,  or  to  perish  ¥^^th 
them ;  without  reflection,  without  plan  or  leaci^er, 
guided  by  nothing  but  their  anguish,  their  delirii.:»^ni, 
they  rush  to  the  Red  Grate  of  the  city  which  lead»  ^ 
the  field  of  battle ;  but  there  is  no  egress,  the  gat^^  ^ 
shut  and  the  foremost  of  the  crowd  recoil  on  th.  ^^ 
that  follow.  Thousands  and  thousands  collect  ^^ 
gether,*a  dreadful  rush  is  made  to  the  Meer  BriA -S^- 
We  are  betrayed  !  we  are  prisoners !  is  the  general  c^  ^• 
Destruction  to  the  papists,  death  to  him  who  9^^^ 
betrayed  us !  —  a  sullen  murmur,  portentous  of  * 
revolt,  runs  through  the  multitude.  They  begin  ^ 
suspect  that  all  that  has  taken  place  has  been  ^^ 
on  foot  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  destroy  the  Cal\r' jo- 
ists. They  had  slain  their  defenders,  and  they  wow^^.^ 
now  fall  upon  tlie  defenceless.  With  fatal  speed  i^^^ 
suspicion  spreads  through  the  whole  of  Antw^  ^^ 
Now  they  can,  they  think,  understand  the  past,  and  tl^  ^7 
feiir  something  still  worse  in  the  background ;  a  frig'S^^' 
ful  distrust  gains  possession  of  every  mind.  Efm-^" 
party  dreads  the  other;  every  one  sees  an  enemy  ^° 
his  neighbour;  the  mystery  deepens  the  alarm  a.^^ 
horror;   a  fearful  condition  for  a  populous  town,     ^ 
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which  every  accidental  concourse  instantly  becomes 
tumult,  every  rumour  started  amongst  them  becomes 
a  &ct,  every  small  spark  a  blazing  flame,  and  by  the 
force  of  numbers  and  collision  all  passions  are  furiously 
inflamed.  All  who  bore  the  name  of  Calvinists  were 
roused  by  this  report.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them  take 
possession  of  the  Meer  Bridge,  and  plant  heavy  artil- 
lery upon  it,  which  they  had  taken  by  force  from 
the  arsenal ;  the  same  thing  also  happens  at  another 
bridge ;  their  number  makes  them  formidable,  the  town 
is  in  their  hands ;  to  escape  an  imaginary  danger  they 
faring  all  Antwerp  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the  tumult 
the  Prince  of  Orange  hastened  to  the  Meer  Bridge, 
where,  boldly  forcing  his  way  through  the  raging 
crowd,  he  commanded  peace  and  entreated  to  be  heard. 
At  the  other  bridge  Count  Hogstraten,  accompanied 
by  the  Burgomaster  Strahlen,  made  the  same  attempt ; 
but  not  possessing  a  sufficient  share  either  of  eloquence 
or  of  popularity  to  command  attention,  he  referred  the 
tumultuous  crowd  to  the  prince,  around  whom  all 
Antwerp  now  furiously  thronged.  The  gate,  he  en- 
deavoured to  explain  to  them,  was  shut  simply  to  keep 
off  the  victor,  whoever  he  might  be,  from  the  city, 
which  would  otherwise  become  the  prey  of  an  infuri- 
ated soldiery.  In  vain !  the  frantic  people  would  not 
listen,  and  one  more  daring  tlian  the  rest  presented 
his  musket  at  him,  calling  him  a  traitor.  With 
tumpltuous  shouts  they  demanded  the  key  of  the 
Ked  Gate,  which  he  was  ultimately  forced  to  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  the  preacher  Hermann.  But,  he 
added  with  happy  presence  of  mind,  they  must  take 
heed  what  they  were  doing ;  in  the  suburbs  six  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy's  horse  were  waiting  to  receive 
them.  This  invention,  suggested  by  the  emergency, 
was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  truth  as  its  author 
^perhaps  imagined;  for  no  sooner  had  the  victorious 
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general  perceived  the  commotion  in  Antwerp  than  1 
caused  his  whole  cavalry  to  mount  in  the  hope  of  h 
ing  able,  under  favour  of  the  disturbance,  to  brei 
into  the  town.  "  I,  at  least,"  continued  the  Prince 
Orange,  "shall  secure  my  own  safety  in  time,  and  1 
who  follows  my  example  will  save  himself  much  futu 
regret."  These  words  opportunely  spoken  and  immec 
ately  acted  upon  had  their  effect  Those  who  sto< 
nearest  followed  him,  and  were  again  followed  by  t! 
next,  so  that  at  last  the  few  who  had  already  hasten* 
out  of  the  city  when  they  saw  no  one  coming  after  the 
lost  the  desire  of  coping  alone  with  the  six  hundr 
horsa  All  accordingly  returned  to  the  Meer  Bridg 
where  they  posted  watches  and  videttes,  and  tl 
night  was  passed  tumultuously  under  arm& 

The  town  of  Antwerp  now  was  threatened  with  fea 
ful  bloodshed  and  pillage.  In  this  pressing  emergen< 
Orange  assembled  an  extraordinary  senate,  to  whi< 
were  summoned  all  the  best-disposed  citizens  of  tl 
four  nations.  If  they  wished,  said  he,  to  repress  tl 
violence  of  the  Calvinists,  they  must  oppose  them  wit 
an  army  strong  enough  and  prepared  to  meet  thei 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  arm  with  speed  tl 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  town,  wheth 
natives,  Italians,  or  S])aniards,  and,  if  possible,  to  i 
duce  the  Lutherans  also  to  join  them.  The  haught 
ness  of  tlie  Calvinists,  who,  proud  of  their  wealth  ar 
confident  in  their  numbers,  treated  every  other  religioi 
party  ^vith  contempt,  had  long  made  the  Lutherai 
their  enemies,  and  the  mutual  exasperation  of  the; 
two  Protestant  churches  was  even  more  implacab 
than  their  common  hatred  of  the  dominant  churc 
This  jealousy  the  magistrate  had  turned  to  advantag 
by  making  use  of  one  party  to  curb  the  other,  and  lu 
thus  contrived  to  kce])  the  Calvinists  in  check,  wh 
from  their  numbers  and  insolence,  were  most  to  1 
feared.     With  this  view,  he   had   tacitly  -taken  inl 
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his  protection  the  Lutherans,  as  the  weaker  and  more 
peaceable  party,  having  moreover  invited  for  them, 
from  Grermany,  spiritual  teachers,  who,  by  controversial 
seriooDs,  might  keep  up  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  two 
l)odie&  He  encouraged  the  Lutherans  in  the  vain  idea 
that  the  king  thought  more  favourably  of  their  relig- 
ious creed  than  that  of  the  Calvinists,  and  exhorted 
them  to  be  careful  how  they  damaged  their  good  cause 
by  any  understanding  with  the  latter.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  difficult  to  bring  about,  for  the  moment,  a 
union  with  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans, 
as  its  object  was  to  keep  down  their  detested  rivals. 
At  dawn  of  day  an  army  was  opposed  to  the  Calvin- 
ists  which  was  far  superior  in  force  to  their  own.  At 
the  head  of  this  army,  the  eloquence  of  Orange  had  far 
greater  effect,  and  found  far  more  attention  than  on 
the  preceding  evening,  unbacked  by  such  strong 
persuasion.  The  Calvinists,  though  in  possession  of 
arms  and  artillery,  yet,  alarmed  at  the  superior 
numbers  arrayed  against  them,  were  the  first  to  send 
envoys,  and  to  treat  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
differences,  which,  by  the  tact  and  good  temper  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  On  the  proclamation  of  this  treaty  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  immediately  laid  down  their 
arms.  They  were  followed  by  the  Calvinists,  and 
these  again  by  the  Roman  Catholics;  last  of  all  the 
I'Utherans  disarmed. 

Two  days  and  two  nights  Antwerp  had  continued 
in  this  alarming  state.  During  the  tumult  the  lioman 
CathoUcs  had  succeeded  in  placing  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der under  the  Meer  Bridge,  and  threatened  to  blow 
into  the  air  the  whole  army  of  the  Calvinists,  who  had 
done  the  same  in  other  places  to  destroy  their  adver- 
saries. The  destruction  of  the  town  hun<^  on  the 
issue  of  a  moment,  and  nothing  but  the  prince's  pres- 
ence of  mind  saved  it. 
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KoircarmeBy  with  his  army  of  Walloona^  i 
before  ValendexmeSy  which,  in  firm  reUsnoe  < 
relieved  by  the  Gueox,  obstinately  refused  to  ! 
all  the  representations  of  the  regent,  and 
every  idea  of  surrender.  An  order  of  the  cc 
exprossly  forbidden  the  royalist  general  to  | 
siege  until  he  should  receive  reinforcemen 
Germany.  Whether  from  forbearance  or  1 
king  r^arded  with  abhorrence  the  violent  mi 
storming  the  place,  as  necessarily  involving  t 
cent  in  the  &te  of  the  guilty,  and  exposing  t 
subject  to  the  same  ill  treatment  as  the  rebel 
ever,  the  confidence  of  the  besieged  augmenb 
and,  emboldened  by  the  inactivity  of  the  besi^g 
annoyed  him  by  frequent  sallies,  and  after  bur 
cloisters  before  the  town,  retired  with  the  pli 
as  the  time  uselessly  lost  before  this  town  wa 
good  use  by  the  rebels  and  their  allies^  No 
besought  the  duchess  to  obtain  immediate  pc 
from  the  king  to  take  it  by  storm.  The  answe 
more  quickly  than  Philip  was  ever  before 
reply.  As  yet  they  must  be  content,  simply 
the  necessary  preparations,  and  then  to  wait  a 
allow  terror  to  have  its  effect ;  but  if  upon  t 
did  not  appear  ready  to  capitulate,  the  stormii 
take  place,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
possible  regard  for  'the  lives  of  the  inhabitai 
fore  the  regent  allowed  Noircarmes  to  proceec 
extremity  she  empowered  Count  Egmont,  ^ 
Duke  Aerschot,  to  treat  once  more  with  tl 
amicably.  Both  conferred  with  the  deputie 
town,  and  omitted  no  argument  calculated  t 
their  delusion.  They  acquainted  them  with 
feat  of  Thoulouse,  their  sole  support,  and  ^ 
fact  that  the  Count  of  Megen  had  cut  off  t 
of  the  Gueux  from  the  town,  and  assured  thei 
they  had  held  out  so  long  they  owed  it  entire! 
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king's  forbearance.  They  offered  them  full  pardon 
for  the  past ;  every  one  was  to  be  free  to  prove  his 
ioDOcence  before  whatever  tribunal  he  should  choose; 
such  as  did  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege were  to  be  allowed  fourteen  days  to  quit  the  town 
with  all  their  effects.  Nothing  was  required  of  the 
townspeople  but  the  admission  of  the  garrison.  To 
give  time  to  deliberate  on  these  terms  an  armistice  of 
three  days  was  granted.  When  the  deputies  returned 
they  found  their  fellow  citizens  less  disposed  than  ever 
to  an  accommodation,  reports  of  new  levies  by  the  Gueux 
having,  in  the  meantime,  gained  currency.  Thoulouse, 
it  was  pretended,  had  conquered,  and  was  advancing 
with  a  powerful  army  to  relieve  the  place.  Their  con- 
fidence went  so  far  that  they  even  ventured  to  break 
the  armistice,  and  to  fire  upon  the  besiegers.  At  last 
the  burgomaster,  with  difficulty,  succeeded  in  bringing 
matters  so  far  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  that  twelve 
of  the  town  counsellors  were  sent  into  the  camp  with 
the  following  conditions :  The  edict  by  which  Valen- 
ciennes had  been  charged  with  treason  and  declared 
an  enemy  to  the  country  was  required  to  be  recalled, 
the  confiscation  of  their  goods  revoked,  and  tlie  prison- 
ers on  both  sides  restored  to  liberty ;  the  garrison  was 
not  to  enter  the  town  before  every  one  who  thought 
good  to  do  so  had  placed  himself  and  his  property  in 
security ;  and  a  pledge  to  be  given  that  the  inhabitants 
should  not  be  molested  in  any  manner,  and  that  their 
expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  king. 

Noircarmes  was  so  indignant  with  these  conditions 
that  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of  ill-treating  the 
deputies.  If  they  had  not  come,  he  told  tliem,  to  give 
np  the  place,  they  might  return  forthwith,  lest  lie 
should  send  them  home  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs.  Upon  this  the  deputies  threw  the  blame 
on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Calvinists,  and  entreated  liim, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  keep  them  in  the  camp, 
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as  they  did  not,  they  said,  wish  to  have  anything  m 
to  do  with  their  rebellious  townsmen,  or  to  be  joii 
in  their  fate.  They  even  knelt  to  beseech  the  ini 
cession  of  Egmont,  but  Noircarmes  remained  deaf 
all  their  entreaties,  and  the  sight  of  the  chains  wh 
he  ordered  to  be  brought  out  drove  them  reluctai 
enough  back  to  Valenciennes.  Necessity,  not  sever 
imposed  this  harsh  procedure  upon  the  generaL  ' 
detention  of  ambassadors  had  on  a  former  occas 
drawn  upon  him  the  reprimand  of  the  duchess; 
people  in  the  town  would  not  have  failed  to  h 
ascribed  the  non-appearance  of  their  present  depu 
to  the  same  cause  as  in  the  former  case  had  detai 
them.  Besides,  he  was  loath  to  deprive  the  'towi 
any  out  of  the  small  residue  of  well-disposed  citizi 
or  to  leave  it  a  prey  to  a  blind,  foolhardy  mob.  Egna 
was  so  mortified  at  the  bad  result  of  his  emb€ 
that  he  the  night  following  rode  around  to  rei 
noitre  its  fortifications,  and  returned  well  satis 
to  have  convinced  himself  that  it  was  no  loi 
tenable. 

Valenciennes  stretches  down  a  gentle  acclivity  : 
the  level  plain,  being  built  on  a  site  as  strong  as  : 
deUghtful.  On  one  side  enclosed  by  the  Scheldt 
another  smaller  river,  and  on  the  other  protected 
deep  ditches,  thick  walls,  and  towers,  it  appears  capi 
of  defying  every  attack.  But  Noircarmes  had  dia 
ered  a  few  points  where  neglect  had  allowed  the  f« 
to  be  filled  almost  up  to  the  level  of  the  natural 
face,  and  of  these  he  determined  to  avail  himselj 
storming.  He  drew  together  all  the  scattered  c< 
by  which  he  had  invested  the  town,  and  during  a  t 
pestuous  niglit  carried  the  suburb  of  Berg  without 
loss  of  a  single  man.  He  then  assigned  separate  po 
of  attack  to  the  Count  of  Bossu,  the  young  Charle 
Mansfeld,  and  the  younger  Barlaimont,  and  unde 
terrible  fire,  which  drove  the  enemy  from  his  w( 
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his  troops  were   moved  up  with  all   possible   speed 
Close  before  the  town,  and  opposite  the  gate  under 
the  eyes  of  the  besiegers,  and  with  very  little  loss,  a 
battery  was  thrown  up  to  an  equal  height  with  the  forti- 
ficationa   From  this  point  the  town  was  bombarded  with 
an  unceasing  fire  for  four  hours.     The  Nieolaus  tower, 
on  which  the  besieged  had  planted  some  artillery,  was 
among  the  first  that  fell,  and  many  perished  under  its 
niina    The  guns  were  directed  against  all  the  most 
conspicuous   buildings,  and   a  terrible   slaughter  was 
loade  amongst  the  inhabitants.     In  a  few  hours  their 
principal  works  were  destroyed,  and  in  the  gate  itself 
so  extensive  a  breach  was  made  that  the   besieged, 
despairing  of  any  longer  defending  themselves,  sent  in 
haste  two  trumpeters  to  entreat  a  parley.     This  was 
granted,  but  the  storm  was  continued  without  inter- 
Daission.      The   ambassador   entreated   Noircarmes   to 
grant   them    the   same  terms  which    only  two   days 
'before    they   had   rejected.      But    circumstances    had 
^ow  changed,  and  the  victor  would  hear  no  more  of 
conditions.      The  unceasing   fire  left  the  inhabitants 
^o  time  to  repair  the  ramparts,  which  filled  the  fosse 
^th  their  debris,  and  opened  many  a  breach  for  the 
®nemy  to  enter  by.     Certain  of  utter  destruction,  they 
surrendered  next  morning  at  discretion  after  a  bom- 
bardment of  six  and  thirty  hours  without  intermission, 
ftnd  three  thousand  bombs  had  been  thrown  into  the 
city.      Noircarmes   marched  into  the  town  with  his 
victorious  army  under  the  strictest  discipline,  and  was 
received  by  a  crowd  of  women  and  children,  who  went 
to  meet  him,  carrying  green  boughs,  and  beseeching 
his  pity.     All  the  citizens  were  immediately  disarmed, 
the  commandant  and  his  son  beheaded ;  thiity-six  of 
the  most  guilty  of  the  rebels,  among  whom  were  La 
Grange   and   another    Calvinistic   preacher,  Guido  de 
Bresse,  atoned  for  their  obstinacy  at  the  gallows;  all 
the  municipal   functionaries   were   deprived    of   their 
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oflBces,  and  the  town  of  all  its  privileges.  The  Eoma 
Catholic  worship  was  immediately  restored  in  fu 
dignity,  and  the  Protestant  abolished.  The  Bishop  < 
Arras  was  obliged  to  quit  his  residence  in  the  towi 
and  a  strong  garrison  placed  in  it  to  ensure  its  futui 
obedienca 

The  fate  of  Valenciennes,  toward  which  all  ey« 
had  been  turned,  was  a  warning  to  the  other  towi 
which  had  similarly  offended.  Noircarmes  foUowc 
up  his  victory,  and  marched  immediately  against  Mae 
tricht,  which  surrendered  without  a  blow,  aud  r 
ceived  a  garrison.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Tornhi 
to  awe  by  his  presence  the  people  of  Herzogenbusc 
and  Antwerp.  The  Gueux  in  this  place,  who  und« 
the  command  of  Bomberg  had  carried  all  things  befoi 
them,  were  now  so  terrified  at  his  approach  that  the 
quitted  the  town  in  haste.  Noircarmes  was  receive 
without  opposition.  The  ambassadors  of  the  duchei 
were  immediately  set  at  liberty.  A  strong  garrisc 
was  throw^n  into  Tornhut.  Cambray  also  opened  i 
gates,  and  joyfully  recalled  its  archbishop,  whom  tl 
Calvinists  had  driven  from  his  see,  and  who  deserve 
this  triumph  as  he  did  not  stain  his  entrance  wit 
blood.  .  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  Oudenarde  submitted  an 
received  garrisons.  Guelders  was  now  almost  entire! 
cleared  of  the  rebels  and  reduced  to  obedience  by  tl 
Count  of  Megen.  In  Friesland  aud  Groningeu  tl 
Count  of  Arenberg  had  eventually  the  same  succesj 
but  it  was  not  obtained  here  so  rapidly  or  so  easil; 
since  the  count  wanted  consistency  and  firmness,  an 
these  warlike  republicans  maintained  more  pertim 
ciously  their  privileges,  and  WTre  greatly  supported  b 
the  strength  of  their  position.  With  thp  exceptio 
of  Holland  all  the  provinces  had  yielded  before  th 
victorious  arms  of  the  duchess.  The  courage  of  th 
disaflected  sunk  entirely,  and  nothing  was  left  to  thei 
but  flight  or  submission. 
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BB8IGNATI0N  OF  WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Guesen  league, 
but  more  perceptibly  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Icon- 
oclasts, the   spirit  of  rebellion  and   disaffection  had 
spread  so  rapidly  among  all  classes,  parties  had  become 
80  blended  and  confused,  that  the  regent  had  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  her  own  adherents,  and  at  last  hardly 
knew  on  whom  to  rely.      The  lines  of  demarcation 
between    the  loyal   and  the   disaffected   had   grown 
gradually  fainter,  until  at  last  they  almost  entirely 
vanished.      The  frequent  alterations,  too,  which  she 
bad  been  obliged  to  make  in  the  laws,  and  which  were 
at  most  the  expedients  and  suggestions  of  the  moment, 
bad  taken  from  them  their  precision  and  binding  force, 
^d  had  given  full  scope  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  every 
individual  whose  office  it  was  to  interpret  them.     And 
^  last,  amidst  the  number  and  variety  of  the  inter- 
Pi'etations,  the   spirit  was  lost  and  the   intention  of 
the  lawgiver  baffled.     The  close  connection  which  in 
iDany  cases  subsisted  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  between  Gueux  and  Royalists,  and  which 
^ot  unfrequently  gave  them  a  common  interest,  led 
^he  latter  to  avail  themselves  of  the  loophole  which  the 
"^^^eness  of  the  laws  left  open,  and  in  favour  of  their 
^otestant  friends  and  associates  evaded  by  subtle  dis- 
tinctions all  severity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
In  their  minds  it  was  enough  not  to  be  a  declared 
^bel,  not  one  of  the  Gueux,  or  at  least  not  a  heretic, 
^  be  authorised  to  mould  their  duties  to  their  inclina- 
tions, and   to  set   the  most  arbitrary  limits  to  their 
^tedience  to  the  king.     Feeling  themselves  irresponsi- 
We,  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  the  civil  function- 
^es,  both  high  and  low,  the  municipal  officers,  and 
^he  mihtary  commanders   had  all  become  extremely 
^nriss  in  their  duty,  and  presuming  upon  this  im- 
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punity  showed  a  pernicious  indulgence  to  the  rebels  and 
their  adherents  which  rendered  abortive  all  the  regent's 
measures  of  coercion.  This  general  indifference  and 
corruption  of  so  many  servants  of  the  state  had  further 
this  injurious  result,  that  it  led  the  turbulent  to  reckon 
on  far  stronger  support  than  in  reality  they  had  cause 
for,  and  to  count  on  their  own  side  all  who  were  but 
lukewarm  adherents  of  the  court.  This  way  of  think- 
ing, erroneous  as  it  was,  gave  them  greater  courage 
and  confidence ;  it  had  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been 
well  founded ;  and  the  uncertain  vassals  of  the  king 
became  in  consequence  almost  as  injurious  to  him  as 
his  declared  enemies,  without  at  the  same  time  being 
liable  to  the  same  measures  of  severity.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Counts 
Egmont,  Bergen,  Hogstraten,  Horn,  and  several  others 
of  the  higher  nobility.  The  regent  felt  the  necessity 
of  bringing  these  doubtful  subjects  to  an  explanation, 
in  order  either  to  deprive  the  rebels  of  a  fancied  sup- 
port or  to  unmask  the  enemies  of  the  king.  And  the 
latter  reason  was  of  the  more  urgent  moment  when 
being  obliged  to  send  an  army  into  the  field  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  entrust  the  command  of 
the  troops  to  none  but  those  of  whose  fidelity  she  was 
fully  assured.  She  caused,  therefore,  an  oath  to  be  drawn 
up  which  bound  all  who  took  it  to  advance  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  to  pursue  and  punish  the  Iconoclasts, 
and  to  help  by  every  means  in  their  power  in  extirpat- 
ing all  kinds  of  heresy.  It  also  pledged  them  to  treat 
the  king's  eneraias  as  their  own,  and  to  serve  without 
distinction  against  all  whom  the  regent  in  the  king's 
name  should  point  out.  By  this  oath  she  did  not 
hope  so  much  to  test  their  sincerity,  and  still  less  to 
secure  them,  as  rather  to  gain  a  pretext  for  removing 
the  suspected  parties  if  they  declined  to  take  it,  and 
for  wresting  from  their  hands  a  power  which  they 
abused,  or  a  legitimate  ground  for  punishing  them  if 
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they  took  it  and  broke  it.  This  oath  was  exacted 
from  all  knights  of  the  Fleece,  all  civil  functionaries 
and  magistrates,  all  officers  of  the  army  —  from  every 
one  in  short  who  held  any  appointment  in  the  state. 
Count  Mansfeld  was  the  first  who  publicly  took  it  in 
the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels;  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  Counts  Egmont, 
M^n,  and  Barlaimont.  Hc^traten  and  Horn  en- 
deavoured to  evade  the  necessity.  The  former  was 
offended  at  a  proof  of  distrust  which  shortly  before 
the  regent  had  given  him.  Under  the  pretext  that 
Malines  could  not  safely  be  left  any  longer  without 
its  governor,  but  that  the  presence  of  the  count  was 
no  less  necessary  in  Antwerp,  she  had  taken  from  him 
that  province  and  given  it  to  another  whose  fidelity 
she  could  better  reckon  upon.  Hogstraten  expressed 
his  thanks  that  she  had  been  pleased  to  release  him 
from  one  of  his  burdens,  adding  that  slie  would  com- 
plete the  obUgation  if  she  would  relieve  him  from  the 
other  also.  True  to  his  determination.  Count  Horn 
^^  living  on  one  of  his  estates  in  the  strong  town  of 
Weerdt,  having  retired  altogether  from  public  affairs. 
Having  quitted  the  service  of  the  state,  he  owed,  he 
thought,  nothing  more  either  to  the  republic  or  to  the 
Wng,  and  declined  the  oath,  which  in  his  case  appears 
ftt  last  to  have  been  waived. 

The  Count  of  Brederode  was  left  the  choice  of  either 
^ng  the  prescribed  oath  or  resigning  the  command 
of  his  squadron  of  cavalry.  After  many  fruitless  at- 
^mpts  to  evade  the  alternative,  on  the  plea  that  he 
did  not  hold  office  in  the  state,  he  at  last  resolved 
^Pon  the  latter  course,  and  thereby  escaped  all  risk  of 
Perjuring  himself. 

Vain  were  all  the  attempts  to  prevail  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  take  the  oath,  who,  from  the  suspicion 
^Hch  had  long  attached  to  him,  required  more  than 
any  other  this  purification ;  and  from  whom  the  great 
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power  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  place  in  his 
hands  fully  justified  the  regent  in  exacting  it.  It  was 
not,  however,  advisable  to  proceed  against  him  with 
the  laconic  brevity  adopted  toward  Brederode  and  the 
like ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  resignation  of 
all  his  oflBces,  which  he  tendered,  did  not  meet  the 
object  of  the  regent,  who  foresaw  clearly  enough  how 
really  dangerous  he  would  become,  as  soon  as  he  should 
feel  himself  independent,  and  be  no  longer  checked  by 
any  external  considerations  of  character  or  duty  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  secret  designs.  But  ever  since  the 
consultation  in  Dendermonde  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Spain  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and  till  better 
days  to  leave  the  country  itself.  A  very  disheartening 
experience  had  taught  him  how  uncertain  are  hopes 
built  on  the  multitude,  and  how  quickly  their  zeal  is 
cooled  by  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  its  lofty  promisea 
An  army  was  already  in  the  field,  and  a  far  stronger 
one  was,  he  knew,  on  its  road,  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  time  for  remonstrances  was 
past ;  it  was  only  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  an 
advantageous  treaty  could  now  be  concluded  with  the 
regent,  and  by  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish 
general.  But  now  where  was  he  to  raise  this  army,  in 
want  as  he  was  of  niont^y,  the  sinews  of  warfare,  since 
the  Protestants  had  retracted  their  boastful  promises 
and  deserted  him  in  this  pressing  emergency  ?  ^    ReUg- 

1  How  valiant  the  wish,  and  how  sorry  the  deed  was,  is  proved 
by  the  following  instance  amongst  others.  Some  friends  of  the 
national  liberty,  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  had 
solemnly  engaged  in  Amsterdam  to  subscribe  to  a  common  fund 
the  hundredth  penny  of  their  estates,  until  a  sum  of  eleven  thou« 
sand  florins  should  be  collected,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
common  cause  and  interests.  An  alms-box,  protected  by  three 
locks,  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  these  contributions. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period  it  was  op)ened,  and  a 
sum  wfvs  found  amounting  to  seven  hundred  florins,  which  was 
given  to  the  hostess  of  the  Count  of  Hrederode.  in  part  payment 
of  his  unliquidated  score.  —  Univ.  Hist,  of  the  N.j  vol.  Hi. 
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ious  jealousy  and  hatred,  moreover,  separated  the  two 
Protestant  churches,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  every 
s^utary  combination  against  the  common  enemy  of 
t^lieir  faitL     The  rejection  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg by  the  Calvinists  had  exasperated  all  the  Protes- 
t^Ant  princes  of  Germany,  so  that  no  support  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  empira     With  Count  Egmont  the 
^jLcellent  army  of  Walloons  was  also  lost  to  the  cause, 
for  they  followed  with  blind  devotion  the  fortunes  of 
^Iieir  general,  who  had  taught  them  at  St.  Quentin 
a.xid  Gravelines  to  be  invincible.     And  again,  the  out- 
x-£iges   which  the  Iconoclasts  had  perpetrated  on  the 
ci^liurches  and  convents  had  estranged  from  the  league 
^lie  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  class  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy,  who,  before  this  unlucky  episode,  were 
a.lready  more  than  half  gained  over  to  it ;  while,  by 
Ixer  intrigues,  the  regent  daily  contrived  to  deprive  the 
l^^ague  itself  of  some  one  or  other  of  its  most  influential 
lembers. 
All  these  considerations  combined  induced  the  prince 
postpone  to  a  more  favourable  season  a  project  for 
hich  the  present  juncture  was  Uttle  suited,  and  to 
Lve  a  country  where  his  longer  stay  could  not  effect 
'Xiy  advantage  for  it,  but  must  bring  certain  destruction 
himself.     After  intelligence  gleaned  from  so  many 
^xiarters,  after  so  many  proofs  of  distmst,  so  many 
"^^umings  from  Madrid,  he  could  be  no  longer  doubtful 
^^f  the  sentiments  of  Philip  toward  him.     If  even  he 
^Xad  any  doubt,  his  uncertainty  would  soon  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  formidable  armament  which  was  pre- 
X^oring  in  Spain,  and  which  was  to  have  for  its  leader, 
tiot  the  king,  as  was  falsely  given  out,  but,  as  he  was 
V>etter  informed,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  his  personal  enemy, 
and  the  very  man  he  had  most  cause  to  fear.     The 
prince  had  seen  too  deeply  into  Philip's  heart  to  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation  after  having  once 
awakened  his  fear&     He  judged  his  own  conduct  too 
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justly  to  reckon,  like  his  friend  Egmont,  on  reaping  a 
gratitude  from  the  king  to  which  he  had  not  sown. 
He  could  therefore  expect  nothing  but  hostility  from 
him,  and  prudence  counselled  him  to  screen  himself 
by  a  timely  flight  from  its  actual  outbreak.  He  had 
hitherto  obstinately  refused  to  take  the  new  oath,  and 
all  the  written  exhortations  of  the  regent  had  been 
fruitless.  At  last  she  sent  to  him  at  Antwerp  hei 
private  secretary,  Berti,  who  was  to  put  the  mattei 
emphatically  to  his  conscience,  and  forcibly  remind 
him  of  all  the  evil  consequences  which  so  sudden  a 
retirement  from  the  royal  service  would  draw  upon  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  irreparable  injury  it  would  do 
to  his  own  fair  fame.  Already,  she  informed  him  by 
her  ambassador,  his  declining  the  required  oath  had 
cast  a  shade  upon  his  honour,  and  imparted  to  the 
general  voice,  which  accused  him  of  an  understanding 
with  the  rebels,  an  appearance  of  truth  which  this 
unconditional  resignation  would  convert  to  absolute 
certainty.  It  was  for  the  sovereign  to  discharge  his 
servants,  but  it  did  not  become  the  servant  to  abandon 
his  sovereign.  The  envoy  of  the  regent  found  the 
prince  in  his  palace  at  Antwerp,  already,  as  it  appeared, 
withdrawn  from  the  public  service,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  his  private  concerns.  The  prince  told  him,  in  the 
presence  of  Hogstraten,  that  he  had  refused  to  take 
the  required  oath  because  he  could  not  find  that  such 
a  proposition  had  ever  before  been  made  to  a  governor 
of  a  province;  because  he  had  already  bound  himself, 
once  for  all,  to  the  king,  and  therefore,  by  taking  this 
new  oath,  he  would  tacitly  acknowledge  that  he  had 
broken  the  first.  He  had  also  refused  because  the  old 
oath  enjoined  him  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  country,  but  he  could  not  tell  whether  this  new 
one  might  not  imi)()se  upon  him  duties  which  would 
contravene  the  first ;  because,  too,  the  clause  which 
bound  him  to  serve,  if  required,  against  all  without  dis- 
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tinction,  did  not  except  even  the  emperor,  his  feudal 
lord,  against  whom,  however,  he,  as  his  vassal,  could 
not  conscientiously  make  war.    He  had  refused  to  take 
this  oath  because  it  might  impose  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  surrendering  his  friends  and  relations,  his  chil- 
dren, nay,  even   his   wife,  who   was  a  Lutheran,  to 
butchery.     According  to  it,  moreover,  he  must   lend 
himself  to  everything  which  it  should  occur  to  the 
Wng's  fancy  or  passion  to  demand.    But  the  king  might 
thus  exact  from  him  things  which  he  shuddered  even 
to  think  of,  and  even  the  severities  which  were  now, 
and  had  b^n  all  along,  exercised  upon  the  Protestants, 
"^ere  the  most  revolting  to  his  heart.     This  oath,  in 
short,  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  he 
could  not  take  it.     In  conclusion,  the  name  of  the 
I^ke  of  Alva  dropped  from  his  lips  in  a  tone  of  bitter- 
ness, and  he  became  immediately  silent. 

All  these  objections  were  answered,  point  by  point, 
^y  Berti.      Certainly   such  an  oath  had   never  been 
f^^iaired  from  a  governor  before  him,  because  the  prov- 
inces had  never  been  similarly  circuiiistanced.    It  was 
not  exacted  because  the  governors  had  broken  tlie  first, 
"^t  in  order  to  remind  them  vividly  of  their  former 
^^Ws,  and  to  freshen  their  activity  in  the  present  emer- 
S^ncy.     This  oath  would  not  impose  upon  him  any- 
thing which  offended  against  the  rights  and  privileges 
^f  the  country,  for  the  king  had  sworn  to  observe  these 
^s  well  as  the  Prince  of  Orange.     The  oath  did  not,  it 
^^  true,  contain  any  reference  to  a  war  with   the 
^niperor,  or  any  other  sovereign  to  whom  the  prince 
flight  be  related;  and  if  he  really  had  scruples  on 
^his  point,  a  distinct  clause  could  easily  be  inserted, 
Expressly  providing  against  such  a  contingency.     Care 
^ould  be  taken  to  spare  him  any  duties  which  were 
^pugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  no  power  on 
^rth  would  compel  him  to  act  aj^^ainst   his  wife  or 
Against  his  children.     Berti  was  then  passing  to  the 
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last  pointy  which  related  to  the  Duke  of  Alv^  bat 
prince,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  this  part  of  hie 
course  canvassed,  interrupted  him.  "The  king 
coming  to  the  Netherlands/'  he  said,  ''and  he  1 
the  king.  The  king  would  not  endure  that  one  0 
servants  should  have  wedded  a  Lutheran,  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  go  with  his  whole  family 
voluntary  banishment  before  he  was  obliged  to  su 
to  the  same  by  compulsion.  But,"  he  concli 
"  wherever  he  might  be,  he  would  always  conduct 
self  as  a  subject  of  the  king."  Thus  far-fetched 
the  motives  which  the  prince  adduced  to  avoid  tow 
upon  the  single  one  which  really  decided  him. 

Berti  had  still  a  hope  of  obtaining,  through  Egno 
eloquence,  what  by  his  own  he  despaired  of  effe< 
He  therefore  proposed  a  meeting  with  the  latter  (1. 
which  the  prince  assented  to  the  more  willingly  1 
himself  felt  a  desire  to  embrace  his  friend  once 
before  his  departure,  and  if  possible  to  snatch 
deluded  man  from  certain  destruction.  This  rei 
able  meeting,  at  which  the  private  secretary,  Berti 
the  young  Count  Mansfeld  were  also  present,  wa 
last  that  the  two  friends  ever  held,  and  took 
in  Villebroeck,  a  village  on  the  Rupel,  between  Bn 
and  Antwerp.  The  Calvinists,  whose  last  hope  r 
on  the  issue  of  this  coufereiice,  found  means  to  acq 
themselves  of  its  import  by  a  spy,  who  concealed 
self  in  the  chimney  of  the  apartment  where  it 
held.  All  three  attempted  to  shake  the  determin 
of  the  prince,  but  their  united  eloquence  was  unal 
move  him  from  his  purposa  "  It  will  cost  you 
estates,  Orange,  if  you  persist  in  this  intention," 
the  Prince  of  Gaure,  as  he  took  him  aside  to  a  wir 
"  And  you  your  life,  Egmont,  if  you  change  not  y( 
replied  the  former.  "  To  me  it  will  at  least  be  a 
solation  in  my  misfortunes  that  I  desired,  in  det 
well  as  in  word,  to  help  my  country  and  my  frien 
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the  hour  of  need ;  but  you,  my  friend,  you  are  dragging 

friends  and  country  with  you  to  destruction."     And 

saying  these   words,   he   once    again    exhorted    him, 

stUl  more  urgently  than  ever,  to  return  to  the  cause 

of  his  country,  which   his  arm  alone  was  yet   able 

to  preserve ;  if  not,  at  least  for  his  own  sake  to  avoid 

the  tempest  which  was  gathering  against  him  from 

Spain. 

But  all  the  arguments,  however  lucid,  with  which 
a  far-discerning  prudence  supplied  him,  and  however 
urgently  enforced,  with  all  the  ardour  and  animation 
which  the  tender  anxiety  of  friendship  could  alone 
inspire,  did  not  avail  to  destroy  the  fatal  confidence 
which  still  fettered  Egmont's  better  reason.  The  warn- 
ing of  Orange  seemed  to  come  from  a  sad  and  dispirited 
heart;  but  for  Egmont  the  world  still  smiled.  To 
abandon  the  pomp  and  affluence  in  which  he  had 
grown  up  to  youth  and  manhood ;  to  part  with  all  the 
thousand  conveniences  of  life  which  alone  made  it 
valuable  to  him,  and  all  this  to  escape  an  evil  which 
his  buoyant  spirit  regarded  as  remote,  if  not  imagi- 
nary; no,  that  was  not  a  sacrifice  which  could  be 
asked  from  Egmont.  But  had  he  even  been  less  given 
^o  indulgence  than  he  was,  with  what  heart  could 
^^  have  consigned  a  princess,  accustomed  by  uninter- 
^pted  prosperity  to  ease  and  comfort,  a  wife  who 
l^ved  him  as  dearly  as  she  was  beloved,  the  children 
^n  whom  his  soul  hung  in  hope  and  fondness,  to 
privations  at  the  prospect  of  which  his  own  courage 
^nk,  and  which  a  sublime  philosophy  alone  can  enable 
®^Hsuality  to  undergo.  "  You  will  never  persuade  me, 
9^nge,"  said  Egmont, "  to  see  things  in  the  gloomy 
^^ght  in  which  they  appear  to  thy  mournful  prudence. 
/^en  I  have  succeeded  in  abolisliing  tlie  public  preach- 
^^gs,  and  chastising  the  Iconoclasts,  in  crushing  the 
'^bels,  and  restoring  peace  and  order  in  the  provinces, 
^hat  can  the  king  lay  to  my  charge?     The  king  is 
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good  and  just ;  I  have  claims  upon  his  gratitude,  and 
must  not  forget  what  I  owe  to  myself."    "  Well,  then 
cried    Orange,   indignantly   and   with    bitter   anguisl 
"  trust,  if   you   will,  to  this  royal   gratitude ;    but 
mournful  presentiment  tells  me  —  and   may  Heave 
grant  that  I  am  deceived !  —  that  you,  Egmont,  wil 
be  the  bridge  by  which  the  Spaniards  will  pass  int- 
our  country  to  destroy  it."      After  these  words,  h 
drew   him   to   his   bosom,   ardently  clasping   him   ii 
his  arms.     Long,  as  though  the  sight  was  to   serv 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  did  he  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  him;  the  tears  fell;  they  saw  each  othes 
no  more. 

The  very   next  day  the   Prince   of   Orange  wrot^ 
his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  regent,  in  which  h« 
assured  her  of  his  perpetual  esteem,  and  once  agaii 
entreated   her  to  put  the  best  interpretation   on   hi 
present  step.     He  then  set  off  with  his  three  brother 
and  his  whole  family  for  his  own  town  of  Breda,  when 
he  remained  only  as  long  as  was  requisite  to  arrangi 
some  private  affairs.     His  eldest   son.  Prince  Philij 
William,  was  left  behind  at  the  University  of  Louvaii 
where   he  thought   him   sufficiently  secure  under  tb 
protection  of  the  privileges  of  IJrahant  and  the  immur 
ties  of  the  academy  ;  an  iuiprudcnt:e  which,  if  it  w 
really  not  designed,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  t 
just  estimate  which,  in  so  many  other  cases,  he  h 
taken    of  the  character   of  his  adversary.     In   Bn 
the  heads  of  the  Calvinists  once  more  consulted  1 
wlietlicr   there   was   still   hoy>e   for  them,  or   whet 
all    was   irretrievably   lost.     "  Tie   had   before   adv 
them,"  replied  the  prince,  "  and  must  now  do  so  a^ 
to   accede  to  the  Confession   of  Augsburg;  then 
might  rely  u})on  aid  from  (fcrniany.     If  they  \\ 
still  not  c(»nsent  to  this,  tliev  must  raise  six  hui 
thousand  llorins,  or  nn>re,  if  lliey  could."     "The 
they  answered,  "  was  at  variance  with  their  conv 
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^3nd  their   conscience ;  but    means   might    perhaps    be 
found   to  raise  the  money  if  he  would  only  let  them 
3fnow  for  what  purpose  he  would  use  it."    "  No ! "  cried 
2ie,  with  the  utmost  displeasure,  '*  if  I  must  tell  you 
hat,  it  is  all  over  with  the  use  of  it"     With  these 
ords  he  immediately  broke  off  the  conference  and 
.^3ismissed  the  deputiea 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  reproached  with  having 
^^;^uandered  his  fortune,  and  with  favouring  the  innova- 
ions  on  account  of  his  debts  ;  but  he  asserted  that  he 
till  enjoyed  sixty  thousand  florins  yearly  rental.     Be- 
^)re  his  departure  he  borrowed  twenty  thousand  florins 
:vom  the  states  of  Holland  on  the  mortgage  of  some 
:a::Kianors.     Men  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that 
e  would  have  succumbed  to  necessity  so  entirely,  and 
ithout  an  effprt  at  resistance  given  up  all  his  hopes 
xd  schemes.     But  what  he  secretly  meditated  no  one 
new,  no  one  had  read  in  his  heart.     Being  asked  how 
intended  to  conduct  himself  toward  the  King  of 
Spain,  "  Quietly,"  was  his  answer,  "  unless  he  touches 
^xiy  honour  or  my  estates."     He  left  the  Netherlands 
®oon  afterward,  and  betook  himself  in  retirement  to 
the  town  of  Dillenburg,  in   Nassau,  at  which  place 
^€  was  born.     He  was  accompanied  to  Germany  by 
^^ny  hundreds,  either  as  his  servants  or  as  volunteers, 
^Dd  was  soon  followed  by  Counts  Hogstraten,  Kuilem- 
^rg,  and  Bergen,  who  preferred  to  share  a  voluntary 
^xile  with  him  rather  than  recklessly  involve  them- 
selves in  an  uncertain  destiny.     In  his  departure  the 
^tion  saw  the  flight  of  its  guardian  angel ;  many  had 
^ored,  all  had  honoured  him.    With  him  the  last  stay 
^^  the    Protestants    gave    way;   they,   however,   had 
peater  hopes  from  this  man  in   exile  than  from  all 
the  others  together  who  remained  behind.     Even  the 
^man  Catholics  could  not  witness  his  departure  with- 
out regret.     Them,  also,  had  he  shielded  from  tyranny ; 
he  had  not  unfrequently  protected  them  against  the 
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oppression  of  their  own  church,  and  he  had  rescued 
many  of  them  from  the  sanguinary  jealousy  of  their 
religious  opponents.  A  few  fanatics  among  the  Cal- 
vinists,  who  were  offended  with  his  proposal  of  an 
alliance  with  their  brethren,  who  avowed  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,  solemnised  with  secret  thanksgivings 
the  day  on  which  the  enemy  left  them  (1567). 

DECAY   AND   DISPERSION   OF    THE   GEUSEN   LEAGUE. 

Immediately  after  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  the 
Prince  of  Gaure  hastened  back  to  Brussels,  to  receive 
from  the  regent  the  reward  of  his  firmness,  and  there, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  court  and  in  the  sunshine 
of  his  good  fortune,  to  dispel  the  light  cloud  which  the 
earnest  warnings  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  cast  over 
his  natural  gaiety.  The  flight  of  the  latter  now  left 
him  in  possession  of  the  stage.  He  had  now  no  longer 
any  rival  in  the  republic  to  dim  his  glory.  With  re- 
doubled zeal  he  wooed  the  transient  favour  of  the 
court,  above  which  he  ought  to  have  felt  himself 
far  exalted.  All  Brussels  must  participate  in  his  joy. 
He  gave  splendid  banquets  and  public  entertaiunients, 
at  wliicl),  the  better  to  eradicate  all  suspicion  from  his 
mind,  tlie  regent  herself  frequently  attended.  Xot 
content  with  having  taken  the  required  oath,  he  out- 
stripped tlie  most  devout  in  devotion ;  outran  the  most 
zealous  in  zeal  to  extirpate  tlie  Protestant  faith,  and  to 
reduce  by  force  of  arms  tlu*  refractory  towns  of  Flan- 
ders. He  declared  to  his  old  friend,  Count  Hogstraten, 
as  also  to  the  rest  of  the  Guoux,  that  he  would  with- 
draw from  them  his  friendshi]>  for  ever  if  they  hesitated 
any  lonj^'er  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
and  reconcile  themselves  with  their  king.  All  the 
confidential  letters  which  had  been  exchanged  between 
him  and  them  were  returned,  and  by  this  last  step  the 
breach  between  them  was  made  public  and  irreparable. 
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£gmoDt'8  secession,  and  the 'flight  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  the  Protestants  and 
dissolved  the  whole  league  of  the  Gueux.     Its  mem- 
bers  vied  with  each  other  in   readiness  —  nay,  they 
oould  not  soon  enough  abjure  the  covenant  and  take 
t.Iie  new  oath  proposed  to  them  by  the  government.    In 
v^^n  did  the  Protestant    merchants  exclaim   at  this 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  nobles ;  their  weak 
^«roice  was  no  longer  listened  to,  and  all  the  sums  were 
lost  with  which  they  had  supplied  the  league. 

The    most  important   places  were  quickly  reduced 
a  ixd  garrisoned ;  the  rebels  had  fled,  or  perished  by  the 
ba.nd  of  the  executioner ;  in  the  provinces  no  protector 
^w^38  left.     All  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  the  regent,  and 
l^er  victorious  army  was  advancing  against  Antwerp. 
A.f  ter  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  this  town  had  been 
c^leared  of  the  worst  rebels ;  Hermann  and  his  adher- 
^1:1  ts  took   to  flight;    the  internal   storms  had  spent 
t-lx^ir  rage.     The  minds  of  the  people  became  gradually 
Composed,  and  no  longer  excited  at  will  by  every  furi- 
^vis  fanatic,  began  to  listen  to  better  counsels.     The 
'^^^althier  citizens  earnestly  longed  for  peace  to  revive 
Commerce  and  trade,  which  had  suffered  severely  from 
^l^e  long  reign  of  anarchy.     The  dread  of  Alva's  ap- 
Pi'oach  worked  wonders ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  miseries 
^^kiich  a  Spanish  army  would  inflict  upon  the  country, 
tile  people  hastened  to  throw  themselves  on  the  gentler 
^^^ercies  of  the  regent.     Of  their  own  accord  they  des- 
patched plenipotentiaries  to  Brussels  to  negotiate  for 
^  treaty  and  to  hear  her  terms.     Agreeably  as  the  regent 
^as  surprised  by  this  voluntary  step,  she  did  not  allow 
l^exself  to  be  hurried  away  by  her  joy.     She  declared 
^liat  she  neither  could  nor  would  listen  to  any  over- 
t'Ures  or  representations  until  the  town  had  received  a 
garrison*     Even  this  was  no  longer  opposed,  and  Count 
^anafeld  marched  in  the  day  after  witli  sixteen  squad- 
rons in  battle  array.     A  solemn  treaty  was  now  made 
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between  the  town  and  duchess,  by  which  the  former 
bound  itself  to  prohibit  the  Calvinistic  form  of  worship, 
to  banish  all  preachers  of  that  persuasion,  to  restore 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  its  former  dignity,  to 
decorate  the  despoiled  churches  with  their  former  orna- 
ments, to  administer  the  old  edicts  as  before,*  to  take 
the  new  oath  which  the  other  towns  had  sworn  to,  and, 
lastly,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  justice  all  who  had 
been  guilty  of  treason,  in  bearing  arms,  or  taking  part 
in  the  desecration  of  the  churches.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  regent  pledged  herself  to  forget  all  that  had  passed, 
and  even  to  intercede  for  the  offenders  with  the  king. 
All  those  who,  being  dubious  of  obtaining  pardon,  pre- 
ferred banishment,  were  to  be  allowed  a  month  to  con- 
vert their  property  into  money,  and  place  themselves 
in  safety.  From  this  grace  none  were  to  be  excluded 
but  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  and 
who  were  excepted  by  the  previous  articla  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  all  Calvinist 
and  Lutheran  preachers  in  Antwerp,  and  the  adjoining 
territory,  were  warned  by  the  herald  to  quit  the  coun- 
try within  twenty-four  hours.  All  the  streets  and 
gates  were  now  thronged  with  fugitives,  who  for  the 
honour  of  their  God  abandoned  wliat  was  dearest  to 
them,  and  sought  a  more  peaceful  home  for  their  per- 
secuted faith.  Here  husbands  were  taking  an  eternal 
farewell  of  their  wives,  fathers  of  their  cliildren  ;  there 
whole  families  were  preparing  to  depart.  All  Antwerp 
resembled  a  house  of  mourning;  wherever  the  eye 
turned  some  affecting  spectacle  of  painful  separation 
presented  itself.  A  seal  was  set  on  the  doors  of  the 
Protestant  churches  ;  the  whole  worship  seemed  to  be 
extinct.  The  10th  of  April  (1567)  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  departure  of  the  preachers.  In  the 
town  hall,  where  tbey  appeared  for  the  last  time  to 
take  leave  of  the  magistrate,  they  could  not  command 
their   grief;    but   broke  forth   into   bitter  reproachea 
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They  had  been  sacrificed,  they  exclaimed,  they  had 
been  shamefully  betrayed;  but  a  time  would  come 
when  Antwerp  would  pay  dearly  enough  for  this  base- 
ness. Still  more  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy,  whom  the  magistrate  himself  had  in- 
vited into  the  country  to  preach  against  the  Calvinists. 
Under  the  delusive  representation  that  the  king  was 
not  unfavourable  to  their  religion  they  had  been  seduced 
into  a  combination  against  the  Calvinists,  but  as  soon 
as  the  latter  had  been  by  their  cooperation  brought 
under  subjection,  and  their  own  services  were  no  longer 
required,  they  were  left  to  bewail  their  folly,  which  had 
involved  themselves  and  their  enemies  in  common  ruin. 
A  few  days  afterward  the  regent  entered  Antwerp  in 
triumph,  accompanied  by  a  thousand  Walloon  horse, 
the  knights  of  the  Gtolden  Fleece,  all  the  governors 
and  counsellors,  a  number  of  municipal  officers,  and 
her  whole  court.  Her  first  visit  was  to  the  cathedral, 
which  still  bore  lamentable  traces  of  the  violence  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  drew  from  her  many  and  bitter  teara 
Inimediately  afterward  four  of  the  rebels,  who  had  been 
overtaken  in  their  flight,  were  brought  in  and  executed 
^  the  public  market-place.  All  the  children  who  had 
heen  baptised  after  the  Protestant  rites  were  rebaptised 
^y  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  all  the  schools  of  heretics 
were  closed,  and  their  churches  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  Netherlands  followed  the 
example  of  Antwerp  and  banishcjd  the  Protestant 
preachers.  By  the  end  of  April  the  Koman  Catholic 
churches  were  repaired  and  embellished  more  splendidly 
than  ever,  while  all  the  Protestant  places  of  worship 
were  pulled  down,  and  every  vestige  of  the  proscribed 
l^lief  obliterated  in  the  seventeen  provinces.  The  pop- 
^ce,  whose  sympathies  are  generally  with  the  success- 
hl  party,  was  now  as  active  in  accelerating  the  ruin 
of  the  unfortunate  as  a  short  time  before  it  had  been 
furiously  zealous  in  its  cause ;  in  Ghent  a  large  and 
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beautiful  church  which  the  Calvinists  had  erected  was 
attacked,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  had  wholly  disap- 
peared.  From  the  beams  of  the  roofless  churches  gib- 
bets were  erected  for  those  who  had  profaned  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  places  ol 
execution  were  filled  with  corpses,  the  prisons  with 
condemned  victims,  the  highroads  with  fugitives.  In- 
numerable  were  the  victims  of  this  year  of  murder; 
in  the  smallest  towns  fifty  at  least,  in  several  of  the 
larger  as  many  as  three  hundred,  were  put  to  death, 
while  no  account  was  kept  of  the  numbers  in  the  open 
country  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prgvost-marshal 
and  were  immediately  strung  up  as  miscreants,  without 
trial  and  without  mercy. 

The  regent  was  still  in  Antwerp  when  ambassadorfi 
presented  themselves  from  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  to  intercede 
for  their  fugitive  brethren  in  the  faith.  The  expelled 
preachers  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  claimed  the 
rights  assured  to  them  by  the  religious  peace  of  the 
Germans,  in  which  Brabant,  as  part  of  the  empirej 
participated,  and  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  pro; 
lection  of  those  princes.  The  arrival  of  the  foreign 
ministers  alarmed  the  regent,  and  she  vainly  endeav- 
oured to  prevent  their  entrance  into  Antwerp ;  under 
the  guise,  however,  of  showing  them  marks  of  honour, 
she  continued  to  keep  them  closely  watched  lest  they 
should  encourage  the  malcontents  in  any  -  attempts 
against  the  peace  of  the  town.  From  the  high  tone 
which  they  most  unreasonably  adopted  toward  the 
regent  it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  they  were  httle 
in  earnest  in  their  demand.  "  It  was  but  reasonable," 
they  said,  "  that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  the 
only  one  which  met  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  should  be 
the  ruling  faith  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  to  persecute 
it  by  such  cruel  edicts  as  were  in  force  was  positively 
unnatural  and  could  not  be  allowed.     They  therefore 
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required  of  the  regent,  in  the  name  of  religion,  not  to 
treat  the  people  entrusted  to  her  rule  with  such  severity. 
She  replied  through  the  Count  of  Staremberg,  her  min- 
iater  for  German  affairs,  that  such  an  exordium  deserved 
DO  answer  at  alL  From  the  sympathy  which  the  Grer- 
mao  princes  had  shown  for  the  Belgian  fugitives  it  was 
clear  that  they  gave  less  credit  to  the  letters  of  the 
king,  in  explanation  of  his  measures,  than  to  the  reports 
of  a  few  worthless  wretches  who,  in  the  desecrated 
churches,  had  left  behind  them  a  worthier  memorial  of 
their  acts  and  character&  It  would  far  more  become 
them  to  leave  to  the  King  of  Spain  the  care  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  abandon  the  attempt  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
rebeUion  in  foreign  countries,  from  which  they  would 
reap  neither  honour  nor  profit  The  ambassadors  left 
Antwerp  in  a  few  days  without  having  effected  any- 
thing. The  Saxon  minister,  indeed,  in  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  regent,  even  assured  her  that  his  master 
had  most  reluctantly  taken  this  step. 

The  German  ambassadors  had  not  quitted  Antwerp 
when  intelligence  from  Holland  completed  the  triumph 
of  the  regent.  From  fear  of  Count  Megen  Count  Brede- 
rode  had  deserted  his  town  of  Viane,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  had  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing himself  into  Amsterdam,  where  his  arrival  caused 
great  alarm  to  the  city  magistrate,  who  had  previously 
found  difl&culty  in  preventing  a  revolt,  while  it  revived 
the  courage  of  the  Protestants.  Here  Brederode's  ad- 
herents increased  daUy,  and  many  noblemen  flocked 
to  him  from  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  Groningen,  whence 
the  victorious  arms  of  Megen  and  Arenberg  had  driven 
them  Under  various  disguises  they  found  means  to 
steal  into  the  city,  where  they  gathered  around  Brede- 
fode,  and  served  liim  as  a  strong  body-guard.  The 
^nt,  apprehensive  of  a  new  outbreak,  sent  one  of  her 
private  secretaries,  Jacob  de  la  Torre,  to  tlie  council  of 
Amsterdam,  and  ordered  them  to  get  rid  of  Count 
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Brederode  on  any  terms  and  at  any  risk.  Neither  the 
magistrate  nor  De  la  Torre  himself,  who  visited  Brede- 
rode in  person  to  acquaint  him  with  the  will  of  the 
duchess,  could  prevail  upon  him  to  depart.  The  secre- 
tary was  even  surprised  in  his  own  chamber  by  a  paity 
of  Brederode's  followers,  and  deprived  of  all  his  papers^ 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  lost  his  life  also  if  he  had  not 
contrived  to  make  his  escape.  Brederode  remained  in 
Amsterdam  a  full  month  after  this  occurrence,  a  powe^ 
less  idol  of  the  Protestants,  and  an  oppressive  burden 
to  the  Boman  Cathohcs ;  while  his  fine  army,  which  he 
had  left  in  Viane,  reinforced  by  many  fugitives  from 
the  southern  provinces,  gave  Count  Megen  enough  to 
do  without  attempting  to  harass  the  Protestants  in 
their  flight.  At  last  Brederode  resolved  to  follow  the 
example  of  Orange,  and,  yielding  to  necessity,  abandon 
a  desperate  causa  He  informed  the  town  council  that 
ho  was  willing  to  leave  Amsterdam  if  they  would  ena- 
ble him  to  do  so  by  furnishing  him  with  the  pecuniary 
means.  Glad  to  get  quit  of  him,  they  hastened  to 
borrow  the  money  on  the  security  of  the  town  council 
Brederode  quitted  Amsterdam  the  stime  night,  and  was 
conveyed  in  a  gunboat  as  far  as  Vlie,  from  whence  he 
fortunately  escaped  to  Phnbden.  Fate  treats!  him 
more  niiklly  than  the  majority  of  those  he  had  impU- 
Gated  in  liis  foolhardy  enterprise;  he  died  the  yeai 
after,  1568,  at  one  of  his  ciistles  in  Germany,  from  the 
ettects  of  drinking,  by  which  he  sought  ultimately  to 
drown  his  gi-ief  and  disappointments.  His  widow, 
Countess  of  Moers  in  her  own  right,  was  remarried  to 
the  Prince  Palatine,  Frederick  III.  The  Protestant 
cause  lost  but  little  by  his  demise ;  the  work  which  he 
had  commenced,  as  it  had  not  been  kept  alive  by  him, 
so  it  did  not  die  with  liini. 

The  little  army,  which  in  his  disgraceful  flight  he  had 
deseited.  was  bold  and  valiant,  and  had  a  few  resolute 
leaders.     It  disbanded,  indeed,  as  soon  as  he,  to  whom 
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it  looked  for  pay,  had  fled ;  but  hunger  and  courage 
kept  its  parts  together  some  time  longer.  One  body, 
under  command  of  Dietrich  of  Battenburg,  marched 
to  Amsterdam  in  the  hope  of  carrying  that  town ;  but 
Count  Megen  hastened  with  thirteen  companies  of  ex- 
cellent troops  to  its  relief,  and  compelled  the  rebels  to 
give  up  the  attempt.  Contenting  themselves  with 
plundering  the  neighbouring  cloisters,  among  which  the 
abbey  of  Egmont  in  particular  was  hardly  dealt  with, 
they  turned  ofif  toward  Waaterland,  where  they  hoped 
the  numerous  swamps  would  protect  them  from  pur- 
suit. But  thither  Count  Megen  followed  them,  and 
compelled  them  in  all  haste  to  seek  safety  in  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee.  The  brothers  Van  Battenburg,  and  two  Frisian 
nobles,  Beima  and  Galama,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men  and  the  booty  they  had  taken  from  the  monas- 
teries, embarked  near  the  town  of  Hoorne,  intending  to 
cross  to  Friesland,  but  through  the  treachery  of  the 
steersman,  who  ran  the  vessel  on  a  sand -bank  near 
Harlingen,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Aren- 
berg's  captains,  who  took  them  all  prisoners.  The 
Count  of  Arenberg  immediately  pronounced  sentence 
upon  all  the  captives  of  plel)eian  rank,  but  sent  his 
noble  prisoners  to  the  regent,  who  caused  seven  of 
them  to  be  beheaded.  Seven  others  of  the  most  noble, 
including  the  brothers  Van  Battenburg  and  some  Fries- 
landers,  all  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  were  reserved  for  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  to  enable  him  to  signalise  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration  by  a  deed  which  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  him.  The  troops  in  four  other 
vessels  which  set  sail  from  Medenblick,  and  were  pur- 
sued by  Count  Megen  in  small  boats,  were  more  suc- 
cessful A  contrary  wind  had  forced  them  out  of  their 
course  and  driven  them  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Guelders, 
^here  they  all  got  safe  to  land ;  crossing  the  Rhine, 
^^r  Heusen,  they  fortunately  escaped  into  Cleves, 
where  they  tore  their  flags  in  pieces  and  dispersed.    In 
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North  Holland  Count  Megen  overtook  some  squadron 
who  had  lingered  too  long  in  plundering  the  cloisten 
and  completely  overpowered  them.  He  afterwan 
formed  a  junction  with  Noircarmes  and  garrisonei 
Amsterdam.  The  Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick  also  soi 
prised  three  companies,  the  last  remains  of  the  army  c 
the  Gueux,  near  Viane,  where  they  were  endeavouiin 
to  take  a  battery,  routed  them  and  captured  their  leade 
Reunesse,  who  was  shortly  afterward  beheaded  at  tfa 
castle  of  Freudenburg,  in  Utrecht.  Subsequently,  whe 
Duke  Erich  entered  Viane,  he  found  nothing  but  d< 
serted  streets,  the  inhabitants  having  left  it  with  th 
garrison  on  the  first  alarm.  He  immediately  raze 
the  fortifications,  and  reduced  this  arsenal  of  the  Gueii 
to  an  open  town  without  defences.  All  the  originatoi 
of  the  league  were  now  dispersed ;  Brederode  and  Loui 
of  Nassau  had  fled  to  Germany,  and  Counts  Hogstratei 
Bergen,  and  Kuilemberg  had  followed  their  example 
Mansfeld  had  seceded,  the  brothers  Van  Battenbiu; 
awaited  in  prison  an  ignominious  fate,  while  Thouloiu 
alone  had  found  on  honourable  death  on  the  field  c 
battle.  Those  of  the  confederates  who  had  escaped  th 
sword  of  the  enemy  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner  ha 
saved  nothing  but  their  lives,  and  thus  the  title  whic 
they  liad  assumed  for  show  became  at  last  a  terribl 
reality. 

Such  was  the  inglorious  end  of  the  noble  leagu 
which  in  its  beginning  awakened  such  fair  hopes  an 
])roniised  to  become  a  powerful  protection  againi 
oppression.  Unanimity  was  its  strength,  distrust  ai 
internal  dissension  its  ruin.  It  brought  to  light  ai 
developed  many  rare  and  beautiful  virtues,  but 
wanted  tlie  most  indispensable  of  all,  prudence  ar 
moderation,  witliout  which  any  undertaking  must  mi 
carry,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  most  laborious  industi 
perish.  If  its  objects  had  been  as  pure  as  it  pretende 
or  even  had  they  remained  as  pure  as  they  really  w« 
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at  its  first  establishment,  it  might  have  defied  the  un- 
fortunate combination  of  circumstances  which  prema- 
turely overwhelmed  it,  and  even  if  unsuccessful  it 
would  still  have  deserved  an  honourable  mention  in 
history.  But  it  is  too  evident  that  the  confederate 
nobles,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  took  a  greater 
share  in  the  frantic  excesses  of  the  Iconoclasts  than 
comported  with  the  dignity  and  blamelessness  of  their 
confederation,  and  many  among  them  openly  exchanged 
their  own  good  cause  for  the  mad  enterprise  of  these 
worthless  vagabonda  The  restriction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  a  mitigation  of  the  cruel  inhumanity  of  the 
edicts  must  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  league;  but 
this  transient  relief  was  dearly  purchased,  at  the  cost 
of  so  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  citizens,  who  either 
lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  or  in  exile  carried  their 
wealth  and  industry  to  another  quarter  of  the  world ; 
and  of  the  presence  of  Alva  and  the  Spanish  arms. 
Many,  too,  of  its  peaceable  citizens,  who  without  its 
dangerous  temptations  would  never  have  been  seduced 
from  the  ranks  of  peace  and  order,  were  beguiled  by 
the  hope  of  success  into  the  most  culpable  enterprises, 
and  by  their  failure  plunged  into  ruin  and  misery.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  league  atoned  in  some 
measure  for  these  wrongs  by  pasitive  benefits.  It 
brought  together  and  emboldened  many  whom  a  selfish 
pnsillanimity  kept  asunder  and  inactive ;  it  diffused  a 
salutary  public  spirit  amongst  the  Belgian  people,  which 
the  oppression  of  the  government  had  almost  entirely 
extinguished,  and  gave  unanimity  and  a  common  voice 
to  the  scattered  members  of  the  nation,  the  absence  of 
which  alone  makes  despots  bold.  The  attempt,  indeed, 
Med,  and  the  knots,  too  carelessly  tied,  were  quickly 
loosed ;  but  it  was  through  such  failures  that  the 
nation  was  eventually  to  attain  to  a  firm  and  lasting 
^on,  which  should  bid  defiance  to  change. 
The  total  destruction  of  the  Greusen  army  quickly 
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brought  the  Dutch  towns  also  back  to  their  obedience 
and  in  the  provinces  there  remained  not  a  single  pko 
which  had  not  submitted  to  the  regent;  but  the  ii 
creasing  emigration,  both  of  the  natives  and  the  foreig 
residents,  threatened  the  country  with  depopulatioi 
In  Amsterdam  the  crowd  of  fugitives  was  so  great  thi 
vessels  were  wanting  to  convey  them  across  the  Noit 
Sea  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  that  flourishing  emporiu: 
beheld  with  dismay  the  approaching  downfall  of  i 
prosperity.  Alarmed  at  this  general  flight,  the  rege: 
hastened  to  write  letters  to  all  the  towns,  to  encouia] 
the  citizens  to  remain,  and  by  fair  promises  to  revive 
hope  of  better  and  milder  measurea  In  the  kin( 
name  she  promised  to  all  who  would  freely  swear 
obey  the  state  and  the  Church  complete  indemnity,  ai 
by  pubhc  proclamation  invited  the  fugitives  to  trust 
the  royal  clemency  and  return  to  their  homea  SI 
engaged  also  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  dread( 
presence  of  a  Spanish  army,  even  if  it  were  alreiidy  i 
the  frontiers ;  nay,  she  went  so  far  as  to  drop  hints  tb( 
if  necessary,  means  might  be  found  to  prevent  it  1 
force  from  entering  the  provinces,  as  she  w^as  fully  d 
terniined  not  to  relinquish  to  another  the  glory  of 
peace  whicli  it  had  cost  lier  so  much  labour  to  eflet 
Few,  liowever,  returned  in  reliance  upon  her  word,  ai 
thes<i  few  ha<l  cause  to  repent  it  in  the  sequel ;  mai 
thousands  liad  already  quitted  the  country,  and  sevei 
thousands  more  quickly  followed  them.  Germany  ai 
England  were  tilled  with  Flemish  emigrants,  wl 
wh(»i'ever  they  setth'd,  retained  their  usages  and  ma 
ners,  and  even  their  costume,  unwilling  to  come  to  t 
painful  conclusion  that  they  should  never  again  s 
their  native  land,  and  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  retui 
Few^  carried  with  them  any  remains  of  their  fornc 
atlluence ;  the  gi'cater  portion  had  to  beg  their  w( 
and  bestowed  (Ui  their  adopted  country  nothing  b 
industrious  skill  and  honest   citizens. 
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And  now  the  regent  hastened  to  report  to  the  king 
tidings  such  as,  during  her  whole  administration,  she 
had  never  before  been  able  to  gratify  him  with.  She 
announced  to  him  that  she  had  succeeded  in  restoring 
quiet  throughout  the  provinces,  and  that  she  thought 
herself  strong  enough  to  maintain  it.  The  sects  were 
extirpated,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  worship  reestab- 
lished in  all  its  former  splendour ;  th^  rebels  had  either 
already  met  with,  or  were  awaiting  in  prison,  the 
punishment  they  deserved ;  the  towns  were  secured  by 
adequate  garrisons.  There  was,  therefore,  no  necessity 
for  sending  Spanish  troops  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
oothing  to  justify  their  entrance.  Their  arrival  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  existing  repose,  which  it  had  cost 
80  much  to  estabUshy  would  check  the  much  desired 
revival  of  commerce  and  trade,  and,  while  it  would 
involve  the  country  in  new  expenses,  would  at  the 
same  time  deprive  them  of  the  only  means  of  support- 
ing them.  The  mere  rumour  of  the  approach  of  a 
Spanish  army  had  stripped  the  country  of  many  thou- 
sands of  its  most  valuable  citizens ;  its  actual  appear- 
ance would  reduce  it  to  a  desert.  As  there  was  no 
longer  any  enemy  to  subdue,  or  rebellion  to  suppress, 
the  people  would  see  no  motive  for  the  march  of  this 
^Tmj  but  punishment  and  revenge,  and  under  this  sup- 
position its  arrival  would  neither  be  welcomed  nor 
*ionoured.  No  longer  excused  by  necessity,  this  vio- 
lent expedient  would  assume  the  odious  aspect  of 
oppression,  would  exasperate  the  national  mind  afresh, 
^irive  the  Protestants  to  desperation,  and  arm  their 
V>tethren  in  other  countries  in  their  defence.  The 
^gent,  she  said,  had  in  the  king's  name  promised  the 
tiation  it  should  be  relieved  from  this  foreign  army,  and 
to  this  stipulation  she  was  principally  indebted  for  the 
present  peace;  she  could  not  therefore  guarantee  its 
long  continuance  if  her  pledge  was  not  faithfully  ful- 
filled.     The  Netherlands  would  receive  him  as  their 
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sovereign,  the  king,  with  every  mark  of  attachmexi^ 
and  veneration,  but  he  must  come  as  a  father  to  bless, 
not  as  a  despot  to  chastise  them.     Let  him  come  t^> 
enjoy    the   peace   which   she  had    bestowed   on   the 
country,  but  not  to  destroy  it  afresL 

ALVA*8    ARMAMENT    AND    EXPEDITION    TO    THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

But  it  was  otherwise  determined  in  the  council  at 
Madrid.     The   minister,   Granvella,  who,   even  while 
absent  himself,  ruled  the  Spanish  cabinet  by  his  ad- 
herents; the  cardinal   grand  inquisitor,  Spinosa,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  swayed  respectively  by  hatred,    a 
spirit  of  persecution,  or  private  interest,  had  outvoted 
the  milder  councils  of  the  Prince  Ruy  Gomes  of  Eboli^ 
the  Count  of  Feria,  and  the  king's  confessor,  Fresned^^ 
The   insurrection,   it  was   urged   by  the  former,  wg^^ 
indeed  quelled  for  the  present,  but  only  because  tb.^ 
rebels  were  awed  by  the  rumour  of  the  king's  armc 
approach ;  it  was  to  fear  of  punishment  alone,  and  n^ 
to  sorrow  for  their  crime,  that  the  present  calm  was  t-^^ 
be  ascribed,  and  it  would  soon  again  be  broken  if  tha"*^ 
feeling  were  allowed  to  subside.     In  fact,  the  offenc^^ 
of  the  people  fairly  aftbrded  the  king  the  opportunity 
he  had  so  long  desired  of  carrying  out  his  despoti^^ 
views  with  an  appearance  of  justice.     Tlie  peaceable 
settlemeut  for  which  the  regent  took  credit  to  herself 
was  very  far  from  according  with  his  wishes,  which 
sought  rather  for  a  legitimate  pretext  to  deprive  the 
provinces  of  their  privileges,  wliich  were  so  obnoxious 
to  his  despotic  temper. 

With    an    impenetrable   dissimulation    Philip    had 
hitherto  fostered    the    general   delusion    that   he  wa5 
about  to  visit  the  provinces  in  person,  while  all  along 
nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  from  his  real 
intentions.      Travelling   at    any   time   ill    suited    the 
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ethodical  regularity  of  his  life,  which  moved  with  the 
precision  of  clockwork;  and  his  narrow  and  sluggish 
LiiteUect  was  oppressed  by  the  variety  and  multitude  of 
:>bject8  with  which  new  scenes  crowded  it.     The  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  would  attend  a  journey  to 
t-lie  Netherlands  must,  therefore,  have  been  peculiarly 
Ei^larniing  to  his   natural   timidity  and   love   of   easa 
^Thy  should  he,  who,  in  all  that  he  did,  was  accus- 
Lomed   to  consider  himself  alone,  and  to  make  men 
a^ccommodate    themselves  to   his    principles,  not   his 
principles  to  men,  undertake  so  perilous  an  expedition, 
iprhen  he  could  see  neither  the  advantage  nor  necessity 
of  it.     Moreover,  as  it  had  ever  been  to  him  an  utter 
impossibility  to  separate,  even  for  a  moment,  liis  per- 
son  from   his  royal   dignity,   which   no   prince  ever 
guarded  so  tenaciously  and  pedantically  as  himself,  so 
^lie  magnificence  and  ceremony  which  in  his  mind  were 
inseparably  connected  vrith  such  a  journey,  and  the 
expenses  which,  on  this  account,  it  would  necessarily 
occasion,  were    of   themselves    sufficient    motives   to 
account  for  his  indisposition  to  it,  without  its  being  at 
all  requisite  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  influence  of  his 
iavourite.  Buy  Gomes,  who  is  said  to  have  desired  to 
separate  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  from  the  king, 
lattle,  however,  as  he  seriously  intended  this  journey, 
^e  still  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep  up  the  expectation 
<rf  it,  as  well  vrith  a  view  of  sustaining  the  courage  of 
the  loyal  as  of  preventing  a  dangerous  combination 
^i  the  disaffected,  and  stopping  the  further  progress  of 
the  rebel& 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  deception  as  long  as  pos- 
sihle,  Philip  made  extensive  preparations  for  his  de- 
pwtnre,  and  neglected  nothing  which  could  be  required 
for  such  an  event.  He  ordered  ships  to  be  fitted  out, 
appointed  the  officers  and  others  to  attend  him.  To 
'^y  the  suspicion  such  warlike  preparations  might 
excite  in  all  foreign  courts,  they  were  informed  through 
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his  ambassadors  of  his  real  design.  He  applied  to  the 
King  of  France  for  a  passage  for  himself  and  attend- 
ants through  that  kingdom,  and  consulted  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  as  to  the  preferable  routa  He  caused  a  list  to 
be  drawn  up  of  all  the  towns  and  fortified  places  that 
lay  in  his  march,  and  directed  all  the  intermediate  dis- 
tances to  be  accurately  laid  down.  Orders  were  issued 
for  taking  a  map  and  survey  of  the  whole  extent  of 
country  between  Savoy  and  Burgundy,  the  duke  being 
requested  to  furnish  the  requisite  surveyors  and  scien- 
tific officers.  To  such  lengths  was  the  deception  carried 
that  the  regent  was  commanded  to  hold  eight  vessels 
at  least  in  readiness  oft*  Zealand,  and  to  despatch 
them  to  meet  the  king  the  instant  she  heard  of  his 
having  sailed  from  Spain ;  and  these  ships  she  actually 
got  ready,  and  caused  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all 
the  churches  for  the  king's  safety  during  the  voyage, 
though  in  secret  many  persons  did  not  scruple  to 
remark  that  in  his  chamber  at  Madrid  his  Majesty 
would  not  liave  much  cause  to  dread  the  storm  at  sea. 
Philip  played  his  part  with  such  masterly  skill  that  the 
Belgian  ambassadors  at  Madrid,  Lords  Bergen  and 
Moiitigny,  who  at  first  had  disbelieved  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  pretended  journey,  V)e«fan  at  last  to  be  alarmed, 
and  infected  their  friends  in  Brussels  with  similar 
apprehensions.  An  attack  of  tertian  ague,  wliich  about 
tliis  time  the  king  sull'ered,  or  perhaps  feigned,  in 
Segovia,  afforded  a  plausible  pretence  for  postponing 
his  journey,  while  meantime  the  preparations  for  it 
were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  activity.  At  last, 
when  the  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations  of  his  sister 
compelled  him  to  make  a  detinite  explanation  of  his 
plans,  he  gave  orders  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  should 
set  out  forthwith  with  an  army,  both  to  clear  the  way 
before  him  of  rebels,  and  lo  enhance  the  splendour  of 
his  own  roval  arrival.  He  did  not  vet  venture*  to 
throw  oil'  the  mask  and  announce  the  duke  as  his  sub- 
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stitata    He  had  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
submission  which  his  Flemish  nobles  would  cheerfully 
jrield  to  their  sovereign  would  be  refused  to  one  of  his 
servants,  whose  cruel  character  was  well  known,  and 
who,  moreover,  was  detested  as  a  foreigner  and   the 
enemy  of  th6ir  constitution.     And,  in  fact,  the  uni- 
versal belief  that  the  king  was  soon  to  follow,  which 
long  survived   Alva's  entrance  into  the  couutiy,  re- 
strained the  outbreak  of  disturbances  which  otherwise 
would   assuredly  have   been    caused    by  the  cruelties 
'which  marked  the  very  opening  of  the  duke's  govern- 
ment 

The  clergy  of  Spain,  and  especially  tlie  Inquisition, 
contributed  lichly  toward  the  expenses  of  this  expedi- 
tion as  to  a  holy  war.  Throughout  Spain  the  enlisting 
was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  viceroys 
and  governors  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Milan 
received  orders  to  select  the  best  of  their  Italian  and 
Spanish  troops  in  the  garrisons  and  despatcli  them  to 
the  general  rendezvous  in  the  Genoese  territory,  where 
the  Duke  of  Alva  would  exchange  them  for  the  Span- 
ish recruits  which  he  should  bring  with  him.  At  the 
same  time  the  regent  was  commanded  to  hold  in  readi- 
ness a  few  more  regiments  of  Gorman  infantry  in  Lux- 
embourg, under  the  command  of  the  Counts  Eberstein, 
Schaumburg,  and  Lodrona,  and  also  some  squadrons  of 
Hght  cavalry  in  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  to  reinforce 
the  Spanish  general  immediately  on  liis  entrance  into 
the  provinces.  The  Count  of  Barlaimont  was  com- 
missioned to  furnished  the  necessary  provision  for  tlie 
annament,  and  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  gold 
florins  was  remitted  to  the  regent  to  enable  her 
to  meet  these  expenses  and  to  maintain  her  own 
troops. 

The  French  court,  however,  under  pretence  of  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Huguenots,  had 
refused  to  allow  the  Spanish  army  to  pass  through 
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Franca  Philip  applied  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Lorraine,  who  were  too  dependent  upon  him  to  refuse 
his  request.  The  former  merely  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  maintain  two  thousand  infantry 
and  a  squadron  of  horse  at  the  king's  expense  in  order 
to  protect  his  country  from  the  injuries  to  which  it 
might  otherwise  be  exposed  from  the  passage  of  the 
Spanish  army.  At  the  sajne  time  he  undertook  to 
provide  the  necessary  supplies  for  its  maintenance 
during  the  transit. 

The  rumour  of  this  arrangement  roused  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  Genevese,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Orisons.  The 
Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Admiral  Coligny  entreated 
Charles  IX.  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  a  moment 
of  inflicting  a  deadly  blow  on  the  hereditary  foe  of 
France.  With  the  aid  of  the  Swiss,  the  Genevese,  and 
his  own  Protestant  subjects,  it  would,  they  alleged,  be 
an  easy  matter  to  destroy  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Alpine  mountains; 
and  they  promised  to  support  him  in  this  undertaking 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  Huguenots.  This 
advice,  however,  whose  dangerous  object  was  not 
easily  to  be  mistaken,  was  plausibly  declined  by 
Charles  IX.,  who  assured  them  that  he  was  both  able 
and  anxious  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  king- 
dom. He  hastily  despatched  troops  to  cover  the 
French  frontiers;  and  the  republics  of  (Jeneva,  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  the  Grisous  followed  his  example,  all 
n»ady  to  oft'er  a  determined  opposition  to  the  dreaded 
enemy  of  tlieir  religion  and  their  liberty. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1567,  the  Duke  of  Alva  set  sail 
from  Carthagena  with  thirty  galleys,  which  had  been 
furnished  by  Andrew  Doria  and  the  Duke  Cosmo  of 
Florence,  and  within  eight  days  landed  at  Genoa, 
where  the  four  regiments  were  waiting  to  join  him. 
But  a  tertian  ague,  witli  which  he  was  seized  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  compelled  him  to  remain  for  some 
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cJajs  inactive  in  Lombardj  —  a  delay  of  which  the 
xieighbouring  powers  availed   themselves  to  prepare 
tot  defenca     As  soon  as  the  duke  recovered  he  held 
^t  Asti,  in  Montferraty  a  review  of  all  his  troops,  who 
^^ere  more  formidable  by  their  valour  than  by  their 
-numbers^  since  cavalry  and  infantry  together  did  not 
^imoant  to  much  above  ten  thousand  men.     In  his 
3.ong  and  perilous  march  he  did  not  wish  to  encumber 
laimself  with  useless   supernumeraries,  which  would 
only  impede  lus  progress  and  increase  the  difBculty 
of  supporting  his  army.     These  ten  thousand  veterans 
vrere  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  army,  which, 
according  as  circumstances   and   occasion   might  re- 
quire, he  could  easily  assemble  in  the  Netherlands 
themselves. 

This  army,  however,  was  as  select  as  it  was  smalL 
It  consisted  of  the  remains  of  those  victorious  l^ons 
at  whose  head  Charles  V.  had  made  Europe  tremble ; 
s&nguinary,  indomitable  bands,  in  whose  battalions  the 
finnness  of  the  old  Macedonian  phalanx  lived  again; 
rapid  in  their  evolutions  from  long  practice,  hardy  and 
enduring,  proud  of  their  leader's  success,  and  confident 
from  past  victories,  formidable  by  their  licentiousness, 
but  still  more  so  by  their  discipline  ;  let  loose  with  all 
tho  passions  of  a  warmer  climate  upon  a  rich  and 
peaceful  country,  and  inexorable  toward  an  enemy 
whom  the  Church  had  cursed.  Their  fanatical  and 
sanguinary  spirit,  their  thirst  for  glory  and  innate 
courage,  was  aided  by  a  rude  sensuality,  the  instrument 
by  which  the  Spanish  general  firmly  and  surely  ruled 
bis  otherwise  intractable  troops.  With  a  prudent  in- 
dulgence he  allowed  riot  and  voluptuousness  to  reign 
throughout  the  camp.  Under  his  tacit  connivance 
Italian  courtesans  followed  the  standards ;  even  in  the 
^rch  across  the  Apennines,  where  the  high  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  Ufe  compelled  him  to  reduce  his 
lorce  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  he  preferred  to 
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have  a  few  regiments  less  rather  than  to  leave  behind 
these  instruments  of  voluptuousness.^ 

But  industriously  as  Alva  strove  to  relax  the  morals 
of  his  soldiers,  he  enforced  the  more  rigidly  a  strict 
military  discipline,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  a 
victory  or  rendered  less  severe  by  a  battle.  For  all 
this  he  had,  he  said,  the  authority  of  the  Atheman 
General  Iphicrates,  who  awarded  the  prize  of  valour 
to  the  pleasure-loving  and  rapacious  soldier.  The 
more  irksome  the  restraint  by  which  the  passions  d 
the  soldiers  were  kept  in  check,  the  greater  must  have 
been  the  vehemence  with  which  they  broke  forth  at 
the  sole  outlet  which  was  left  open  to  them. 

The  duke  divided  his  infantry,  which  was  about 
nine  thousand  strong,  and  chiefly  Spaniards,  into  four 
brigades,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  four  Span- 
ish officers.  Alphonso  of  Ulloa  led  the  NeapohtaD 
brigade  of  nine  companies,  amounting  to  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty  men;  Sancho  of  Lodogno 
commanded  the  Milan  brigade,  three  thousand  two 
hundred  men  in  ten  companies ;  the  Sicilian  brigade, 
with  the  same  number  of  companies,  and  consisting  of 
sixteen  hundred  men,  was  under  Julian  Romero,  an 
experienced  warrior,  who  had  already  fouglit  on  Bel- 
gian ground; 2  while  Gonsalo  of  Braccamonte  headed 
that  of  Sardinia,  which  was  raised  by  three  cimipanies 
of  recruits  to  the  full  complement  of  the  former.  To 
every  company,  moreover,  were  added  fifteen  Spanish 

^The  bacchanalian  procession  of  this  army  contrasted  strangely 
enough  with  the  gloomy  seriousness  and  pretended  sanctity  of  hill 
aim.  The  number  of  these  women  was  so  irreat  that  to  restrain 
the  disorders  and  qnarrellinji  among  themselves  they  bit  up>on  the 
expedient  of  establishing  a  discipline  of  their  own.  They  ranged 
themselves  under  particular  flags,  marched  in  ranks  and  sections, 
and  in  admirable  military  order,  after  earh  battalion,  and  classed 
themselves  with  strict  etiquette  according  to  their  rank  and  pay. 

2  The  same  officer  who  commanded  one  of  the  Spanish  regi- 
ments about  which  so  much  ccmiplaint  had  formerly  been  made  iu 
the  States-(ieneral. 
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musqueteers.     The  horse,  in  all  twelve  hundred  stroDg, 

consisted  of   three  Italian,  two  Albanian,  and  seven 

Spanish  squadrons,  light  and  heavy  cavalry,  and  the 

chief  command  was  held  by  Ferdinand  and  Frederick 

of  Toledo,  the  two  sons  of  Alva.     Chiappin  Vitelli, 

Marquis  of   Cetona,    was   field-marshal,   a   celebrated 

general  whose  services  had  been  made  over   to  the 

King  of  Spain  by  Cosmo  of    Florence;  and  (Jabriel 

Serbellon  was  general  of  artillery.     The  Duke  of  Savoy 

lent  Alva  an  experienced  engineer,  Francis  Pacotto,  of 

Urbino,  who  was  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  new 

fortifications.     His  standard  was  likewise  followed  by 

a  number  of  volunteers,  and  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 

BobiUty,  of  whom  the  greater  part  had  fought  under 

Charles  V.  in  Grermany,  Italy,  and  before  Tunis.    Among 

these  were  Christopher  Mondragone,  one  of  the  ten 

Spanish  heroes  who,  near  Miihlberg,  swam  across  the 

filbe  with  their  swords  between  their  teeth,  and,  under 

*    shower  of  bullets   from  the  enemy,   brought   over 

&t>m  the  opposite  shore  the  boats  which   the  emperor 

^^cjuired  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge ;  Sancho  of 

-^vila,  who  had  been  trained  to  war  under  Alva  hini- 

^^If ;  Camillo  of  Monte,  Francis  Ferdugo,  Karl  Davila, 

-^icolaus  Basta,  and  Count  Martinego,  all  fired  with  a 

'^Cfcble  ardour,  either  to  commence  their  military  career 

^^der  so  eminent  a  leader,  or  by  another  glorious  cam- 

t^'^gn  under  his  command  to  crown  the  fame  they  liad 

^Xready  won.     After  the  review  the  army  marched  in 

^^^iree  divisions  across  Mont  Cenis,  by  the  very  route 

^^•hich  sixteen  centuries  before  Hannibal  is  said  to  have 

en.     The  duke  himself  led  the  van ;   Ferdinand  of 

oledo,  with  whom  was  associated  Lodogno  as  colonel, 

^lie  centre ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Cetona  the  rear.     The 

^ionunissary  general,  Francis  of  Ibarra,  was  sent  before 

^Vrith  Greneral  Serbellon  to  open  the  road  for  the  main 

\K)dy,  and  get  ready  the  supplies  at  the  several  quarters 

^or  the  night.     The  places  which  the  van  left  in  the 
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morning  were  entered  in  the  evening  by  the  centre, 
which  in  its  turn  made  room  on  the  following  day  foi 
the  rear.  Thus  the  army  crossed  the  Alps  of  Savoy  by 
regular  stages,  and  with  the  fourteenth  day  completed 
that  dangerous  passage.  A  French  army  of  obser- 
vation accompanied  it  side  by  side  along  the  frontiers 
of  Dauphin^,  and  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
allied  army  of  the  Grenevese  followed  it  on  the  right, 
and  was  passed  by  it  at  a  distance  of  seven  milea 
Both  these  armies  of  observation  carefully  abstained 
from  any  act  of  hostility,  and  were  merely  intended  tc 
cover  their  own  frontiers.  As  the  Spanish  legions 
ascended  and  descended  the  steep  mountain  crags,  oi 
while  they  crossed  the  rapid  Iser,  or  file  by  file  wound 
through  the  narrow  passes  of  the  rocks,  a  handful 
of  men  would  have  been  sufiScient  to  put  an  entire 
stop  to  their  march,  and  to  drive  them  back  into 
the  mountains,  where  they  would  have  been  irretriev- 
ably lost,  since  at  each  place  of  encampment  suppliee 
were  provided  for  no  more  than  a  single  day,  and  for  a 
third  part  only  of  the  whole  force.  But  a  supernatural 
awe  and  dread  of  the  Spanish  name  appeared  to  have 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  so  that  they  did  not 
perceive  their  advantage,  or  at  least  did  not  venture  tc 
profit  by  it.  In  order  to  give  them  as  little  oppor- 
tunity as  possible  of  remembering  it,  the  Spanisl 
general  hastened  through  this  dangerous  pass.  Con- 
vinced, too,  that  if  his  troops  gave  the  slightest 
umbrage  he  was  lost,  the  strictest  discipUne  was  main- 
tained during  tlie  march  ;  not  a  single  peasant's  hut 
not  a  single  field,  was  injured ;  ^  ^nd  never,  perhaps,  ir 


^Once  only,  on  entering:  Lorraine,  three  horsemen  ventured  t< 
drive  awjiy  a  few  sheep  from  a  flock,  of  which  circumstance  th« 
ihike  Wiis  no  sooner  infornie<l  than  he  sent  hack  to  the  owner  whai 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  sentenced  the  offenders  to  be  hung 
This  sentence  was,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Lorraine  general,  wh( 
had  come  to  the  frontiers  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  duke,  exe 
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the  memory  of  man  was  so  numerous  an  army  led 
60  &r  in  such  excellent  order.  Destined  as  this  army 
was  for  vengeance  and  murder,  a  malignant  and  bale- 
hl  star  seemed  to  conduct  it  safe  through  all  dangers ; 
and  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  decide  whether  the  pru- 
dence of  its  general  or  the  blindness  of  its  enemies 
iB  most  to  be  wondered  at. 

In  Tranche  Comt^,  four  squadrons  of  Burgundian 
cavalry,  newly  raised,  joined  the  main  army,  which, 
at  Luxembourg,  was  also  reinforced  by  three  regiments 
^  German  iirfantry  under  the  command  of  Counts 
fiberstein,  Schaumburg,  and  Lodrona.  From  Thion- 
^^iUe,  where  he  halted  a  few  days,  Alva  sent  his  saluta- 
tions to  the  regent  by  Francis  of  Ibarra,  who  was,  at 
^ixe  same  time,  directed  to  consult  her  on  the  quar- 
^liag  of  the  troops.  On  her  part,  Noircarmes  and 
^^rlaimont  were  despatched  to  the  Spanish  camp  to 
^Congratulate  the  duke  on  his  arrival,  and  to  show  him 
^lx«  customary  marks  of  honour.  At  the  same  time 
t'Vkey  were  directed  to  ask  him  to  produce  the  powers 
^^*=fctrasted  to  him  by  the  king,  of  which,  however, 
^^  only  showed  a  part  The  envoys  of  the  regent 
«re  followed  by  swarms  of  the  Flemish  nobility,  who 
fought  they  could  not  hasten  soon  enough  to  con- 
^^^Vliate  the  favour  of  the  new  viceroy,  or  by  a  timely 
^^^bmission  avert  the  vengeance  which  was  preparing, 
.mong  them  was  Coimt  Egmont.  As  he  came  for- 
ward the  duke  pointed  him  out  to  the  bystanders. 
Here  comes  an  arch-heretic,"  he  exclaimed,  loud 
Dough  to  be  heard  by  Egmont  himself,  who,  surprised 
.t  these  words,  stopped  and  changed  colour.  But 
^^rhen  the  duke,  in  order  to  repair  his  imprudence, 
^Vrent  up  to  him  with  a  serene  countenance,  and  greeted 
^im  with  a  friendly  embrace,  the  Fleming  was  ashamed 
^f  his  fears,  and  made  light  of  this  warning,  by  putting 

^uted  on  only  one  of  the  three,  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  at  the 
^Irom-head. 
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some  frivolous  interpretation  upon  it.  Egmont  sealed 
this  new  friendship  with  a  present  of  two  valuable 
chargers,  which  Alva  accepted  with  a  grave  conde- 
scension. 

Upon  the  assurance  of  the  regent  that  the  provinces 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  peace,  and  that 
no  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  from  any  quarts, 
the  duke  discharged  some  German  regiments,  which 
had  hitherto  drawn  their  pay  from  the  Netherlands. 
Three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  Lodrona,  were  quartered  in  Antwerp,  from  which 
town  the  Walloon  garrison,  in  which  full  reliance  could 
not  be  placed,  was  withdrawn ;  garrisons  proportion- 
ably  stronger  were  thrown  into  Ghent  and  other 
important  places ;  Alva  himself  marched  with  the  Milan 
brigade  toward  Brussels,  whither  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  splendid  cortege  of  the  noblest  in  the  land. 

Here,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  of  the  Netherlands, 
fear  and  terror  had  preceded  him,  and  all  who  were 
conscious  of  any  offences,  and  even  those  who  were 
sensible  of  none,  alike  awaited  his  approach  with  a 
dread  similar  to  that  with  which  criminals  see  the 
coming  of  their  day  of  trial.  All  who  could  tear 
themselves  from  the  ties  of  family,  property,  and  coun- 
try had  already  fled,  or  now  at  last  took  to  flight.  The 
advance  of  tlie  Spanish  aiiny  had  already,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  regent,  diminished  the  poj)ulation 
of  the  provinces  by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  thousand 
citizens,  and  this  general  flijzht  still  continued.  But 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  general  could  not  be  more 
hateful  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  than  it  was 
distressing  and  dispiriting  to  the  regent.  At  last,  after 
so  many  years  of  anxiety,  she  had  begun  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  repose,  and  that  absolute  authority,  which 
had  been  the  long-cherislied  object  of  eight  years  of  a 
troubled  and  difficult  administration.  This  late  fruit 
of  so  much  anxious  industry,  of  so  many  care^  and 
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^^htly  vigils,  was  now  to  be  wrested  from  her  by 
stranger,  who  was  to  be  placed  at  once  in  possession 
^f  all  the  advantages  which  she  had  been  forced  to  ex- 
^^^et  from  adverse  circumstances,  by  a  long  and  tedious 
'bourse   of   intrigue  and   patient  endurance.     Another 
"^"as  lightly  to  bear  away  the  prize  of  promptitude,  and 
t;o   triumph  by  more  rapid   success  over  her  superior 
but  less  glittering  merits.     Since  the  departure  of  the 
xniuister,  Granvella,  she  had  tasted  to  the  full  the  pleas- 
xxres   of  independence.     The  flattering  homage  of  the 
nobility,  which  allowed  her  more  fully  to  enjoy  the 
sliadow  of  power,  the  more  they  deprived  her  of  its 
substance,  had,  by  degrees,  fostered  her  vanity  to  such 
a.n   extent  that  she  at  last  estranged  by  her  coldness 
€3veii  the  most  upright  of  all  her  servants,  the  state 
csounsellor  Viglius,  who  always  addressed  her  in  the 
luDguage  of  truth.     All  at  once  a  censor  of  her  actions 
^vas  placed  at  her  side,  a  partner  of  her  power  was 
^associated  with  her,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  rather  a  mas- 
^i^r  who  was  forced  upon  her,  whose  proud,  stubborn, 
sind  imperious  spirit,  which  no  courtesy  could  soften, 
threatened  the  deadliest  wounds  to  her  self-love  and 
^^anity.     To  prevent   his  arrival  slie  had,  in  her  rep- 
Tcsentations  to  the  king,  vainly  exhausted  every  polit- 
ical argument.     To  no  purpose  had  she  urged  that  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  tlie  Netherlands  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  introduction  of 
the  Spanish  troops;  in  vain  had  she  assured  the  king 
that  peace  was  universally  restored,  and  reminded  him 
of  her  own  services  in  procuring  it,  which  deserved, 
she  thought,  a  better  guerdon  than  to  see  all  the  fruits 
of  her  labours  snatched  from  her  and  given  to  a  for- 
eigner, and  more  than  all,  to  behold  all  the  good  which 
she  had  efifected  destroyed  by  a  new  and  diftereut  line 
of  conduct.     FiVen  when  the  duke  had  already  crossed 
Mont  Cenis   she   made  one  more  attempt,  entreating 
him  at  least  to  diminish  his  army  ;  but  that  also  fiiiled, 
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for  the  duke  insisted  upon  acting  up  to  the  pofran 
entrusted  to  him.  In  poignant  grief  she  now  amdfeec 
his  approach,  and  with  the  tears  she  shed  for  ha 
country  were  mingled  those  of  offended  self-lova 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1567,  the  Duke  of  Aln 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Brussels.  His  army  im 
mediately  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  suburbs^  aac 
he  himself  made  it  his  first  duty  to  pay  his  reqpeoti 
to  the  sister  of  his  king.  She  gave  him  a  private  audi 
ence  on  the  plea  of  suffering  from  sickness.  EiQifli 
the  mortification  she  had  undergone  had  in  reality  i 
serious  effect  upon  her  health,  or,  what  is  not  im- 
probable, she  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  to  paii 
his  haughty  spirit,  and  in  some  degree  to  lessen  hif 
triumph.  He  delivered  to  her  letters  from  the  king 
and  laid  before  her  a  copy  of  his  own  appointment^  by 
which  the  supreme  command  of  the  whde  nulitaxji 
force  of  the  Netherlands  was  committed  to  him,  and 
from  which,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  ad- 
ministration  of  dvil  affairs  remained,  as  her^iofore^  in 
the  hands  of  the  regent.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  alone 
with  her  he  produced  a  new  commission,  which  wac 
totally  different  from  the  former.  According  to  this, 
the  power  was  delegated  to  him  of  making  war  at  Im 
discretion,  of  erecting  fortifications,  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  at  pleasure  the  governors  of  provinces,  the 
commandants  of  towns,  and  other  officers  of  the  king 
of  instituting  inquiries  into  the  past  troubles,  of  punish- 
ing those  who  originated  them,  and  of  rewarding  the 
loyal.  Powers  of  this  extent,  which  placed  him  almost 
on  a  level  with  a  sovereign  prince,  and  far  surpassed 
those  of  the  regent  herself,  caused  her  the  greatest 
consternation,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
could  conceal  her  emotion.  She  asked  the  duke 
whether  he  had  not  even  a  third  commission,  or  some 
special  orders  in  reserve  which  went  still  further,  and 
were  drawn  up  still  more  precisely,  to  which  he  re- 
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distinctly  enough  in  the  afiSTmative,  but  at  the 
same  time  gave  her  to  understand  that  this  commission 
might  be  too  full  to  suit  the  present  occasion,  and 
^would  be  better  brought  into  play  hereafter  with  due 
regard  to  time  and  circumstances.  A  few  days  after 
Iris  arrival  he  caused  a  copy  of  the  first  instructions 
to  be  laid  before  the  several  councils  and  the  states, 
and  had  them  printed  to  ensure  their  rapid  circulation. 
^s  the  regent  resided  in  the  palace,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  temporarily  in  Kuilemberg  house,  the  same  in 
i^hich  the  association  of  the  Gueux  had  received  its 
name,  and  before  which,  through  a  wonderful  vicissi- 
tude, Spanish  tyranny  now  planted  its  flag. 

A  dead  silence  reigned  in  Brussels,  broken  only  at 
times  by  the  unwonted  clang  of  arms.     The  duke  had 
entered  the  town  but  a  few  hours  when  his  attendants, 
like    bloodhounds   that   had   been   slipped,    dispersed 
t^hemselves  in  all  directions.     Everywhere  foreign  faces 
'Vrere  to  be  seen ;  the  streets  were  empty,  all  the  houses 
oarefuDy  closed,  all  amusements  suspended,  all  pub- 
lic places  deserted.     The  whole  metropolis  resembled  a 
{>lace  visited  by  the  plagua     Acquaintances   hurried 
On  ijvithout  stopping  for  their  usual  greeting ;  all  has- 
^bened  on  the  moment  a  Spaniard  showed  himself  in 
trlie  streets.     Every  sound  startled  them,  as  if  it  were 
t^he  knock  of  the  ojfficials  of  justice  at  their  doors ;  the 
iziobility,  in  trembling  anxiety,  kept  to  their  houses ; 
fhey  shunned  appearing  in  public  lest  their  presence 
should  remind  the  new  viceroy  of  sonie  past  otlence. 
The  two  nations  now  seemed  to  have  exchanged  char- 
a.cter8.     The  Spaniard  had  become  the  talkative  man 
a,nd    the   Brabanter   taciturn ;   distrust    and   fear  had 
scared  away  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth ;  a 
constrained   gravity   fettered    even   the    play    of    the 
features.      Every   moment   the   impending   blow   was 
looked  for  with  dread. 

This  general  straining  of  expectation  warned  the  duke 
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to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  before  they 
should  be  anticipated  by  the  timely  flight  of  hia 
victims.  His  first  object  was  to  secure  the  suspected 
nobles,  in  order,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to  deprive  the 
faction  of  its  leaders,  and  the  nation,  whose  freedom 
was  to  be  crushed,  of  all  its  supporters.  By  a  pre- 
tended affability  he  had  succeeded  in  lulling  their  first 
alarm,  and  in  restoring  Count  Egmont  in  particular 
to  his  former  perfect  confidence,  for  which  purpose 
he  artfully  employed  his  sons,  Ferdinand  and  Frederick 
of  Toledo,  whose  companionableness  and  youth  assim- 
ilated more  easily  with  the  Flemish  character.  By 
this  skilful  advice  he  succeeded  also  in  enticing  Count 
Horn  to  Brussels,  who  had  hitherto  thought  it  advis- 
able to  watch  the  first  measures  of  the  duke  from 
a  distance,  but  now  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
the  good  fortune  of  his  friend.  Some  of  the  nobility, 
and  Count  Egmont  at  the  head  of  them,  even  resumed 
their  former  gay  style  of  living.  But  they  themselves 
did  not  do  so  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  they  had 
not  many  imitators.  Kuilemberg  house  was  inces- 
santly besieged  by  a  numerous  crowd,  who  thronged 
around  the  person  of  tlie  new  viceroy,  and  exhibited 
an  affected  gaiety  on  their  countenances,  while  their 
hearts  were  wrung  with  distress  and  fear.  Egmont  in 
particular  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  hght  heart,  en- 
tertaining the  duke*s  sons,  and  being  feted  by  tliem  in 
return.  Meanwliile,  the  duke  was  fearful  lest  so  fair 
an  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans 
might  not  last  long,  and  lest  some  act  of  imprudence 
might  destroy  tlie  feeling  of  security  which  liad  tempted 
both  his  victims  voluntarily  to  put  themselves  into 
his  power ;  he  only  waited  for  a  third ;  Hogstraten  also 
was  to  be  taken  in  the  same  net.  Under  a  plausible 
pretext  of  business  he  therefore  summoned  him  tc 
the  metropolis.  At  the  same  time  tliat  he  purposed 
to  secure  the  three  counts  in  Brussels,  Colonel  Lodrona 
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wa.8  to  arrest  the  burgomast^,  Strahlen,  in  Antwerp, 
&11  intimate  friend  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  and  sufr- 
pected  of  having  favoured  the  Calvinists;  another 
officer  was  to  seize  the  private  secretary  of  Count 
Kgmont,  whose  name  was  John  Cassembrot  von  Becker- 
zeel,  as  also  some  secretaries  of  Count  Horn,  apd  was 
to  possess  themselves  of  their  papera 

"When  the  day  arrived  which  had  been  fixed  upon 
for  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  duke  summoned  all 
the  counsellors  and  knights  before  him  to  confer  with 
them  upon    matters  of  state.     On  this  occasion  the 
Duke  of  Aerschot,  the  Counts  Mansfeld,  Barlaimont, 
and  Arenberg  attended  on  the  part  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  besides  the 
duke's  sons,  Vitelli,  Serbellon,  and  Ibarra.     The  young 
Count  Mansfeld,  who  likewise  appeared  at  the  meet- 
ing, received  a  sign  from  his  father  to  withdraw  with 
all  speed,  and  by  a  hasty  flight  avoid  the  fate  which 
^i^as  impending  over  him  as  a  former  member  of  the 
G^usen  league.     The  duke  purposely   prolonged   the 
Consultation  to  give  time  before  he  acted  for  the  arrival 
^^    the  couriers  from  Antwerp,  who  were  to  bring  him 
^  ti^  tidings  of  the  arrest  of  the  other  parties.     To  avoid 
®^  citing  any  suspicion,  the  engineer,  Pacotto,  was  re- 
^^ired  to  attend  the  meeting  to  lay  before  it  the  plans 
F^i*  some  fortifications.  At  last  intelligence  was  brought 
^im  that  Lodrona  had  successfully  executed  his  com- 
ission.     Upon  this  the  duke  dexterously  broke  off 
e  debate  and  dismissed  the  council     And  now,  as 
l^unt  Egmont  was  about  to  repair  to  the  apartment 
Don  Ferdinand,  to  finish  a  game  that  he  had  com- 
^^^enced   with  him,   the  captain  of   the  duke's  body- 
^Xiard,  Sancho  D'Avila,  stopped   him,  and   demanded 
^^3s  sword  in  the  king's  name.     At  the  same  time  he 
"as  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Spanish  soldiers,  who, 
_59  had  been   preconcerted,  suddenly   advanced   from 
leir  concealment.     So  unexpected   a    blow  deprived 
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Egmont  for  some  moments  of  all  powers  of  utterance! ^^ 

and  recollection;  after  awhile,  however,  he  colli 
himself,  and  taking  his  sword  from  his  side  with  digni- 
fied composure,  said,  as  he  delivered  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniard,  "  This  sword  has  before  this  on  moi 
than  ope   occasion  successfully   defended   the   king^f 
causa"     Another  Spanish  officer  arrested  Count 
as  he  was  returning  to  his  house  without  the 
suspicion  of   danger.     Horn's  first  inquiry  was  aftei 
Egmont.     On  being  told  that  the  same  fate  had  just 
happened  to  his  friend,  he  surrendered  himself  without 
resistance     "I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  guided 


him,"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  fair  that  I  should  share  hi^^  -s 
destiny."  The  two  counts  were  placed  in  confinement:^  ^t 
in  separate  apartments.  While  this  was  going  on  im^.^^ 
the  interior  of  Kuilemberg  house  the  whole  garrisonti^^  ^ 
were  drawn  out  under  arms  in  front  of  it.  No  oue:^  ^e 
knew  what  had  taken  place  inside,  a  mysterious  terroi 
difPused  itself  throughout  Brussels  until  rumour  spreai 
the  news  of  this  fatal  event.  Each  felt  as  if  he  him— - 
self  were  the  sufferer ;  with  many  indignation  at  Eg—: 
months  blind  infatuation  preponderated  over  sympathy^ 
for  his  fate ;  all  rejoiced  that  Orange  had  escaped. 
The  first  question  of  the  Cardinal  Granvella,  too,  whei 
these  tidings  reached  him  in  Rome,  is  said  to  hav< 
been,  whether  they  had  taken  the  Silent  One  also.  Oi 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  shook  his  head^ 
"Then  as  they  have  let  hira  escape  they  have  got:^^^^ 
nothing."  Fate  ordained  better  for  the  Count  of  Hog- 
straten.  Compelled  by  ill  health  to  travel  slowly,  he^ 
was  met  by  the  report  of  this  event  while  he  was  yet 
on  his  way.  He  liastily  turned  back,  and  fortunately 
escaped  destruction.  Immediately  after  Egmont's  sei- 
zure a  writing  was  extorted  from  him,  addressed  to  the 
commandant  of  the  citadel  of  Ghent,  ordering  that 
officer  to  deliver  the  fortress  to  the  Spanish  Colonel 
Alphonso   d'Ulloa.     Upon  this  the  two  counts  were 


%l 
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then  (after  they  had  been  for  some  weeks  confined  in 
^Brussels)  conveyed  under  a  guard  of  three  thousand 
Spaniards  to  Ghent,  where  they  remained  imprisoned 
t^ill  late  in  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime  all 
t^hedr  papers  had  been  seized  Many  of  the  first 
nobility  who,  by  the  pretended  kindness  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  cajoled  into 
remaining  experienced  the  same  fate.  Capital  punish- 
ment was  also,  without  further  delay,  inflicted  on  all 
>7vho  before  the  duke's  arrival  had  been  taken  with 
ctrms  in  their  hands.  Upon  the  news  of  Egmont's 
arrest  a  second  body  of  about  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants took  up  the  wanderer's  staff,  beside  the  one 
lnundred  thousand  who,  prudently  declining  to  await 
t;he  arrival  of  the  Spanish  general,  had  already  placed 
t^hemselves  in  safety.^  After  so  noble  a  life  had  been 
cissailed  no  one  counted  himself  safe  any  longer;  but 
XDoany  found  cause  to  repent  that  they  had  so  long 
cief erred  this  salutary  step;  for  every  day  flight  was 
X'endered  more  difficult,  for  the  duke  ordered  all  the 
;ports  to  be  closed,  and  punished  the  attempt  at  emi- 
gjration  with  death.  The  beggars  were  now  esteemed 
fortunate,  who  had  abandoned  country  and  property 
in  order  to  preserve  at  least  their  liberty  and  their 
lives. 

1 A  great  part  of  these  fugitives  helped  to  Rtrengthen  the  army 

of  the  Huguenots,  who  had  taken  occasion,  from  the  passage  of 

tLhe  Spanish  army  through  Lorraine,  to  assemble  their  forces,  and 

^iow^  pressed  Charles  IX.  hard.     On   these  grounds  the  French 

c^ourt  thought  it  had  a  right  to  demand  aid  from  the  recent  of  the 

Netherlands.     It  asserted  that  the  Huguenots  had  looked  upon 

t;he  march  of  the  Spanish  army  as  the  result  of  a  preconcerted 

pilaji  which  had  been  formed  against  them  by  the  two  courts  at 

^ayonne,  and  that  this  had  roused  them   from  their  slumber. 

That  consequently  it  behooved  the  Spanish   court   to  assist  in 

Qtxtricatlng  the  French  king  from  difficulties  into  which  the  latter 

liad  been  brought  simply  by  the  march   of  the  Spanish  troops, 

.Alva  actually  sent  the  Count  of  Arenberg  with  a  considerable 

force  to  join  the  army  of  the  queen  mother  in  France,  and  even 

offered  to  command  these  subsidiaries  in  person,  which,  however, 

declined.     (Strada,  206.     Thuau,  541.) 
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ALVA'S   first   measures,   and   DEPARTURE   OF  THE 

DUCHESS  OF  PARMA. 

Alva's  first  step,  after  securing  the  most  suspected  o: 
the  nobles,  was  to  restore  the  Inquisition  to  its  former 
authority,  to  put  the  decrees  of  Trent  again  in  force, 
abolish  the  "moderation"  and  promulgate  anew  the 
edicts  against  heretics  in  all  their  original  severity. 
The  court  of  Inquisition  in  Spain  had  pronounced  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Netherlands  guilty  of  treason  in 


the  highest  degree,  Catholics  and  heterodox,  loyalists — — 
and  rebels,  without  distinction ;  the  latter  as  having'TTI^ 
offended  by  overt  acts,  the  former  as  having  incurred  — - 
equal  guilt  by  their  supinenesa  From  this  sweepiuj 
condemnation  a  very  few  were  excepted,  whose  names,, 
however,  were  purposely  reserved,  while  the  general 
sentence  was  publicly  confirmed  by  the  king.  Philip 
declared  himself  absolved  from  all  his  promises,  and 
released  from  all  engagements  which  the  regent  in  his 
name  had  entered  into  with  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  all  the  justice  which  they  had  in  future  to 
expect  from  him  must  depend  on  his  own  good- will 
and  pleasure.  All  who  had  aided  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  minister,  Granvella,  who  liad  taken  part  in  the 
petition  of  the  confederate  nobles,  or  had  but  even 
spoken  in  favour  of  it ;  all  who  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  against  the  edicts 
relating  to  religion,  or  against  the  installation  of  the 
bishops ;  all  wlio  had  permitted  the  public  preachings, 
or  had  only  feebly  resisted  them ;  all  who  had  worn 
the  insignia  of  the  Giieiix,  had  sung  Geusen  songs,  or 
who  in  any  way  whatsoever  had  manifested  their  joy 
at  the  establishment  of  the  league ;  all  who  had 
sheltered  or  concealed  the  reforming  preachers,  at- 
tended Calvinistic  funerals,  or  had  even  merely  known 
of  their  secret  meetings,  and  not  given  information  of 
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them ;  all  who  had  appealed  to  the  national  privileges ; 
^11,  in  fine,  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  they 
^uglit  to  obey  God  rather  than  man ;  all  these  indis- 
criminately were  declared  liable  to  the  penalties  which 
the  law  imposed  upon  any  violation  of  the  royal  pre- 
I'ogative,  and  upon  high  treason ;  and  these  penalties 
^ere,  according  to   the   instruction  which  Alva  had 
''©ceived,  to  be  executed  on  the  guilty  persons  without 
forbearance  or  favour ;  without  regard  to  rank,  sex,  or 
^ge,  as  an  example  to  posterity,  and  for  a  terror  to  all 
'uture  times.     According  to  this  declaration  there  was 
'^o  longer  an  innocent  person  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
Netherlands,  and  the  new  viceroy  had  it  in  his  power 
^  make  a  fearful  choice  of  victims.     Property  and  life 
^^ere  ahke  at  his  command,  and  whoever  should  have 
^*xe  good  fortune  to  preserve  one  or  both  must  receive 
^4>em  as  the  gift  of  his  generosity  and  humanity.     By 
^1:^18  stroke  of  policy,  as  refined  as  it  was  detestable,  the 
^tion  was  disarmed,  and  unanimity  rendered  impos- 
hle.     As  it  absolutely  depended  on  the  duke's  arbi- 
•ary  will  upon  whom  the  sentence  should  be  carried 
force  which  had  been  passed  without  exception  upon 
11,  eacli  individual  kept  himself   quiet,  in    order   to 
^cape,  if  possible,  the  notice  of  the  viceroy,  and  to 
void  drawing  the  fatal  choice  upon  himself.     Every 
me,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whose  favour  he  was  pleased 
0  make  an  exception  stood  in  a  degree  indebted  to 
-^im,  and  was  personally  under  an  obligation   which 
"must  be  measured  by  the  value  he  set  upon  his  life 
and  property.     As,  however,  this  penalty  could  only  be 
executed  on  the  smaller  portion  of  the  nation,  the  duke 
naturally  secured  the  gi*eater  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
fear  and  gratitude,  and  for  one  whom  he  sought  out  as 
a  victim  he  gained  ten  others  whom  he  ])assed  over. 
As  long  as  he  continued  true  to  this  policy  he  remained 
in  quiet  possession  of  his  rule,  even  amid  the  streams 
of  blood  which  he  caused  to  flow,  and  did  not  forfeit 
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this  advantage  till  the  want  of  money  compelled  him 
to  impose  a  burden  upon  the  nation  which  oppressed 
all  indiscriminately. 

In  order  to  be  equal  to  this  bloody  occupation,  the 
details  of  which  were  fast  accumulating,  and  to  be  cer- 
tain of  not  losing  a  single  victim  through  the  want  of 
instruments;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  render  his 
proceedings  independent  of  the  states,  with  whose 
privileges  they  were  so  much  at  variance,  and  who, 
indeed,  were  far  too  humane  for  him,  he  instituted  an 
extraordinary  court  of  justice.  This  court  consisted  of 
twelve  criminal  judges,  who,  according  to  their  in- 
structions, to  the  very  letter  of  which  they  must 
adhere,  were  to  try  and  pronounce  sentence  upon  those 
implicated  in  the  past  disturbances.  The  mere  institu- 
tion of  such  a  board  was  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  which  expressly  stipulated  that  no  citizen 
should  be  tried  out  of  his  own  province ;  but  the  duke 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  injustice  when,  contrary  to 
the  most  sacred  privileges  of  the  nation,  he  proceeded 
to  give  seats  and  votes  in  that  court  to  Spaniards,  the 
open  and  avowed  enemies  of  Belgian  liberty.  He  him- 
self was  the  president  of  this  court,  and  after  him  a 
certain  licentiate,  Vargas,  a  Spaniard  by  biilh,  of  whose 
iniquitous  cliaracter  tlie  historians  of  both  parties  are 
unanimous ;  cast  out  like  a  plague-spot  from  his  own 
country,  where  he  had  violated  one  of  his  wards,  he 
was  a  shameless,  hardened  villain,  in  whose  mind 
avarice,  lust,  and  the  thirst  for  blood  struggled  for 
ascendency.  The  principal  members  were  Count 
Arenberg,  Philip  of  Noircarnies,  and  Charles  of  Barlai- 
mont,  who,  however,  never  sat  in  it ;  Hadrian  Nicolai, 
chancellor  of  Guelders ;  Jacob  Mertens,  and  Peter 
Asset,  presidents  of  Artois  and  Flanders ;  Jacob  Hes- 
selts  and  Jolin  de  la  Porte,  counsellors  of  Ghent; 
Louis  del  Rio,  doctor  of  theology,  and  by  birth  a  Span- 
iard ;  John  du  Bois,  king's  advocate ;  and  De  la  Torre, 
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secretary  of  the  court.     In  compliance  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Viglius  the  privy  council  was  spared  any 
part  in  this  tribunal ;  nor  was  any  one  introduced  into 
it  from  the  great  council  at  Malines.     The  votes  of  the 
members  were  only  recommendatory,  not  conclusive, 
the  final  sentence  being  reserved  by  the  duke  to  him- 
sell     No  particular  time  was  fixed  for  the  sitting  of 
the  court ;  the  members,  however,  assembled  at  noon, 
as   often  as  the  duke  thought  good.     But  after  the 
expiration  of  the  third  month  Alva  began  to  be  less 
frequent  in  his  attendance,  and  at  last  resigned  his 
place  entirely  to  his  favourite,  Vargas,  who  filled  it 
with  such  odious  fitness  that  in  a  short  time  all  the 
members,  with  the  exception  merely  of  the  Spanish 
doctor,  Del  Rio,  and  the  secretary,  De  la  Torre,^  weary 
of  the  atrocities  of  which  they  were  compelled  to  be 
l)oth  eye-witnesses  and   accomplices,  remained  away 
d&rom  the  assembly.     It  is  revolting  to  the  feelings  to 
^^Jiink  how  the  lives  of  the  noblest  and  best  were  thus 
3>Iaced  at  the  mercy  of  Spanish  vagabonds,  and  how 
^ven   the  sanctuaries   of  the   nation,   its   deeds   and 
charters,    were    unscrupulously   ransacked,   the    seals 
^fcroken,  and  the   most   secret   contracts  between  the 
<^B0vereign  and  the  state  profaned  and  exposed.^ 


^  The  sentences  passed  upon  the  most  eminent  persons  (for 
iple,  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Strahleu,  the  burgo- 
of  Antwerp)  were  signed  only  by  Vargas,  Del  Rio,  and  I)e 
-^a  Torre. 

*For  an  example  of  the  unfeeling  levity  with  which  the  most 
^biportant  matters,  even  decisions  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  were 
"^ftreated  in  this  sanguinary  council,  it  may  serve  to  relate  what  is 
'^old  of  the  Counsellor  Hesselts.     He  was  generally  asleep  during 
^^he  meeting,  and  when  his  tiu*n  came  to  vote  on  a  sentence  of 
^eath  he  used  to  cry  out,  still  half  asleep:     **  Ad  patibulum  !  Ad 
^^)atibulum! "  so  glibly  did  his  tongue  utter  this  word.    It  is  further 
'Eo  be  remarked  of  this  Hesselts,  that  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
IPresident  Viglius,  had  expressly  stipula-ted  in  the  marriage  con- 
tract that  he  should  resign  the  dismal  office  of  attorney  f(^r  the 
^Eing,  which  made  him  detested  by  the  whole  nation.  —  Vigl.  ad 
Mopp,  IxviLf  L, 
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From  the  council  of  twelve  (which,  from  the  objec 
of  its  institution,  was  called  the  council  for  diatorl 
ances,  but  on  account  of  its  proceedings  is  more  genei 
ally  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  coundl  ( 
blood,  a  name  which  the  nation  in  their  exasperatio 
bestowed  upon  it),  no  appeal  was  allowed.  Its  pn 
ceedings  could  not  be  revised.  Its  verdicts  were  irrei 
ocable  and  independent  of  all  other  authority.  N 
other  tribunal  in  the  country  could  take  cognisanc 
of  cases  which  related  to  the  late  insurrection,  so  tha 
in  all  the  other  courts  justice  was  nearly  at  a  stanc 
stiU.  The  great  council  at  Malines  was  as  good  a 
abolished;  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  State  ei 
tirely  .ceased,  insomuch  that  its  sittings  were  discoi 
tinned.  On  some  rare  occasions  the  duke  conferre 
with  a  few  members  of  the  late  assembly,  but  eve 
when  this  did  occur  the  conference  was  held  in  hi 
cabinet,  and  was  no  more  than  a  private  consultatioi 
without  any  of  the  proper  forms  being  observed.  N 
privilege,  no  charter  of  immunity,  however  careful! 
protected,  had  any  weight  with  the  council  for  dii 
turbances.^  It  compelled  all  deeds  and  coDlracts  t 
be  laid  before  it,  and  often  forced  upon  them  tlie  moe 
strained  interpretations  and  alterations.  If  the  duk 
caused  a  sentence  to  be  drawn  out  whieli  there  wa 
reason  to  fear  might  be  opposed  by  the  states  c 
Brabant,  it  was  legalised  without  the  Brabant  sea 
The  most  sacred  rights  of  individuals  were  assailec 
and  a  tyranny  without  example  forced  its  arbitrar 
will  even  into  the  circle  of  domestic  Ufa  As  the  Prot 
estants  and  rebels  had  hitherto  contrived  to  strengthei 
their  party  so  much  by  marriages  with  the  first  familie 
in  the  country,  the  duke  issued  an  edict  forbidding  a] 

iVarf^,  in  a  few  words  of  barbarous  Latin,  demolished  a 
once  the  boasted  liberties  of  the  Netherlands.  "  Non  curamn 
vestros  privileidos,**  he  replied  to  one  who  wished  to  plead  (h 
immunities  of  the  University  of  Louvain. 
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^etherlanders,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  office, 
Qflder  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property,  to 
conclude  a  marriage  without  previously  obtaining  his 
permission. 

-All   whom    the    council   for   disturbances   thought 
proper  to  summon  before  it  were  compelled  to  appear, 
clt^Tgy  as  well  as  laity;  the  most  venerable  heads  of 
tho  senate,  as  well  as  the  reprobate  rabble  of  the 
loonoclasts.      Whoever   did   not   present   himself,   as 
indeed  scarcely  anybody  did,  was  declared  an  outlaw, 
an<i  his  property  was  confiscated;  but  those  who  were 
r^csh  or  foolish  enough   to   appear,  or  who  were  so 
vLxn fortunate  as  to  be  seized,  were  lost  without  redemp- 
tioa     Twenty,  forty,  often  fifty  were  summoned  at 
tlie  same   time   and   from   the   same  town,  and  the 
richest  were  always  the  first  on  whom  the  thunderbolt 
descended.     The  meaner  citizens,  who  possessed  noth- 
ing that  could  render  their  country  and  their  homes 
<^ear  to  them,  were  taken  unawares  and  arrested  with- 
out any  previous  citation.     Many  eminent  merchants, 
^ho   had   at   their   disposal   fortunes    of   from   sixty 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  were  seen 
^th  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  dragged  like 
^^inmon  vagabonds  at  the  horse's  tail  to  execution, 
^^d  in  Valenciennes  fifty-five  persons  were  deciipitated 
^^  One  time.     All  the  prisons  —  and  the  duke  immedi- 
ately on  commencing  his  administration  had  built  a 
^eat  number  of  them  —  were  crammed  full  with  the 
^<^\ised ;  hanging,  beheading,  quartering,  burning,  were 
^^^   prevailing  and  ordinary   occupations  of  the  day; 
^^^  punishment  of  the  galleys  and  banishment  were 
^Ore  rarely  heard  of,  for  there  was  scarcely  any  offence 
^Hich  was   reckoned  too  trival  to  be  punished  with 
^^ath.      Immense  sums  were   thus   brought  into  the 
^^^asury,  which,  however,  served   rather  to  stimulate 
^t^e  new  viceroy's  and  his  colleagues'  thirst  for  gold 
^Han  to  quench  it.     It  seemed  to  be  his  insane  pur- 
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pose  to  make  beggars  of  the  whole  people,  and 
throw  all  their  riches  into  the  hands  of  the  king  and 
his  servants.     The  yearly  income  derived  from  thes^ 
confiscations  was  computed  to  equal  the  revenues  of 
the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe ;  it  is  said  to  have  been. 
estimated,  in  a  report  furnished  to  the  king,  at  tho 
incredible  amount  of  twenty  milhon  of  dollars.     But; 
these  proceedings  were  the  more  inhuman,  as  they 
often  bore  hardest  precisely  upon  the  very  persons  who 
were  the  most  peaceful  subjects  and  most  orthodox  Eo- 
man  Catholics,  whom  they  could  not  want  to  injureu 
Whenever  an  estate  was  confiscated  cdl  the  creditors 
who  had  claims  upon  it  were  defrauded.     The  hospi— 
tals,  too,  and  public  institutions,  which  such  propep— 
ties  had  contributed  to  support,  were  now  ruined,  an' 
the  poor,  who  had  formerly  drawn  a  pittance  from  thi 
source,  were  compelled  to  see  their  only  spring  of  co 
fort  dried  up.     Whoever  ventured  to  urge  their  well^- 
grounded  claims  on  the  forfeited  property  before  th 
council  of  twelve  (for  no  other  tribunal  dared  to  inter 
fere  with  these  inquiries),  consumed  their  substance  i 
tedious  and  expensive  proceedings,  and  were  reduc 
to  beggary  before  they   saw  tlie  end   of  theuL     T 
histories  of  civilised   states  furnish  but  one  instan 


of  a  similar  perversion  of  justice,  of  such  violation 
the  rights  of  property,  and  of  such  waste  of  hum 
life ;  but  Ciuua,  Sylla,  and  Marius  entered  vanquish 
Rome  as  incensed  victors,  and  practised  without 
guise  what  the  \dceroy  of  the  Netherlands  perform 
under  the  venerable  veil  of  the  laws. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1567  the  king's  arri 
had  been  CDnfideutly  expected,  and  the  well-dispos 
of  the  people  had  placed  all  their  last  hopes  on  thu- 
event.     The  vessels,  wliich   Phihp   had  caused  to 
equipped  expressly  for  the  purpose   of  meeting  hi 
still  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Flushing,  ready  to  sail  ai 
the  first  signal;  and  the  town  of  Brussels  had  con 
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.evented  to  receive  a  Spanish  garrisou,  simply  because 
"t^he  king,  it  was  pretended,  was  to  reside  within  its 
"walls.  But  this  hope  gradually  vanished,  as  he  put 
off  the  journey  from  one  season  to  the  next,  and  the 
iMiew  viceroy  very  soon  began  to  exhibit  powers  which 
^loncninced  him  less  as  a  precursor  of  royalty  than  as 
^in  absolute  minister,  whose  presence  made  that  of  the 
ixnonarch  entirely  superfiuoua  To  complete  the  dis- 
tbress  of  the  provinces  their  last  good  angel  was  now 
'Cx)  leave  them  in  the  person  of  the  regent. 

From  the   moment   when  the   production   of  the 
Luke's  extensive  powers  left  no   doubt  remaining  as 
'Co  the  practical  termination  of  her  own  rule,  Margaret 
lad  formed  the  resolution  of  reUnquishing  the  name 
sdso  of  regent.     To  see  a  successor  in  the  actual  pos- 
^session  of  a  dignity  which  a  nine  years'  enjoyment  had 
3iiade  indispensable  to  her;  to  see  the  authority,  the 
^lory,  the  splendour,  the  adoration,  and  all  the  marks 
^of  respect,  which  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  su- 
reme  power,  pass  over  to  another ;  and  to  feel  that 
he  had  lost  that  which  she  could  never  forget  she 
once  held,  was  more  than  a  woman's  mind  could 
^endure ;  moreover,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  of  all  men 
''•ihe  least  calculated  to  make  her  feel  her  privation  the 
^ess  painful  by  a  forbearing  use  of  his  newly  acquired 
•^dignity.     The  tranquillity  of  the  country,  too,  which 
^was  put  in  jeopardy  by  this  divided  rule,  seemed  to 
dmpose  upon  the  duchess  the  necessity  of  abdicating. 
IMany  governors  of  provinces  refused,  without  an  ex- 
press order  from  the  court,  to  receive  commands  from 
the  duke  and  to  recognise  him  as  co-regent. 

The  rapid  change  of  their  point  of  attraction  could 
not  be  met  by  the  courtiers  so  composedly  and  imper- 
turbably  but  that  the  duchess  observed  the  alteration, 
and  bitterly  felt  it.  Even  the  few  who,  like  State 
Counsellor  Viglius,  still  firmly  adhered  to  her,  did  so 
less  from  attachment  to  her  person  than  from  vexation 
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at  being  displaced  by  novices  and  foreigners,  and  fron 
being  too  proud  to  serve  a  fresh  apprenticeship  unde 
a  new  viceroy.  But  far  the  greater  number,  with  al 
their  endeavours  to  keep  an  exact  mean,  could  not  hd] 
making  a  difl'erence  between  the  homage  they  paid  t< 
the  rising  sun  and  that  which  they  bestowed  on  th< 
setting  luminary.  The  royal  palace  in  Brussels  be 
came  more  and  more  deserted,  while  the  throng  a 
Kuilemberg  house  daily  increased.  But  what  woundei 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  duchess  most  acutely  was  thi 
arrest  of  Horn  and  Egmont,  which  was  planned  an< 
executed  by  the  duke  without  her  knowledge  or  con 
sent,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  person  as  hei 
self  in  existence.  Alva  did,  indeed,  after  the  act  wa 
done,  endeavour  to  appease  her  by  declaring  that  tin 
design  had  been  purposely  kept  secret  from  her  ii 
order  to  spare  her  name  from  being  mixed  up  ii 
so  odious  a  transaction ;  but  no  such  consideration! 
of  delicacy  could  close  the  wound  which  had  beei 
inflicted  on  her  pride.  In  order  at  once  to  escape  al 
risk  of  similar  insults,  of  which  the  present  wa 
probably  only  a  forerunner,  she  despatched  her  privati 
secretary,  Maccliiavell,  to  the  court  of  her  brother 
there  to  solicit  earnestly  for  permission  to  resign  th< 
regency.  The  request  was  granted  without  difficult] 
by  tlie  king,  who  accompanied  his  consent  with  ever] 
mark  of  his  highest  esteem.  He  would  put  aside  (s< 
the  king  exprassetl  himself)  his  own  advantage  anc 
that  of  the  provinces  in  order  to  oblige  his  sister.  H< 
sent  a  present  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  allotted 
to  her  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty  thousand.^     At  the 

1  Which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  piineta< 
ally  paid,  if  a  pamphlet  may  be  trusted  whicli  was  printed  durioj 
her  lifetime.  (It  bears  the  title,  **  Discours  siir  la  Blessare  dl 
Monseisnieur  Prince  d'Oranire.  1582,'^  without  notice  of  the  plaoi 
where  it  was  printed,  an<l  is  to  he  found  in  the  Elector's  library 
at  Dresden.)  She  lan^ruished,  it  is  there  stated,  at  Namur  in  pov- 
erty, and  so  ill-supported  by  her  tion  (the  Uieu  governor  of  thi 
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same  time  a  diploma  was  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  constituting  bim,  in  her  stead,  viceroy  of  all  the 
Netherlands,  with  unlimited  powers. 

Gladly  would  Margaret  have  learned  that  she  was 
permitted  to  resign  the  regency  before  a  solemn  assem- 
bly of  the  states,  a  wish  which  she  had  rot  very 
obscurely  hinted  to  the  king.  But  she  was  not  grati- 
fied. She  was  particularly  fond  of  solemnity,  and  the 
example  of  the  emperor,  her  father,  who  had  exhibited 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  his  abdication  of  the 
crown  in  this  very  city,  seemed  to  have  great  attrac- 
tions for  her.  As  she  was  compelled  to  pait  with 
supreme  power,  she  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  wish- 
ing to  do  so  with  as  nmch  splendour  as  possibla 
Moreover,  she  had  not  failed  to  observe  how  much  the 
general  hatred  of  the  duke  had  effected  in  her  own 
favour,  and  she  looked,  therefore,  the  more  wistfully 
forward  to  a  scene,  which  promised  to  be  at  once  so 
flattering  to  her  and  so  affecting.  She  would  have 
been  glad  to  mingle  her  own  tears  with  those  which 
Ae  hoped  to  see  shed  by  the  Netherlanders  for  their 
good  regent.  Thus  the  bitterness  of  her  descent  from 
the  throne  would  have  been  alleviated  by  the  expres- 
sion of  general  sympathy.  Little  as  she  had  done  to 
Daerit  the  general  esteem  during  the  nine  years  of  her 
^ministration,  while  fortune  smiled  upon  her,  and  the 
approbation  of  her  sovereign  was  the  limit  to  all  her 
^es,  yet  now  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  had 
acquired  a  value  in  her  eyes  as  the  only  thing  which 
^d  in  some  degree  compensate  to  her  for  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  her  other  hopes.  Fain  would  she 
have  persuaded  herself  that  she  had  become  a  volun- 
^  sacrifice  to  .her  goodness  of  heait  and   her  too 

Netherlands),  that  her  own  secretary,'  Aldrobandin,  called  her 
jojoum  there  an  exile.  But  the  writer  goes  on  to  ask  what 
»*tter  treatment  could  she  expect  from  a  son  who,  when  still 
^^  young,  being  on  a  visit  to  her  at  Brussels,  snapped  his  fingers 
tt  her  behind  her  back. 
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humane  feelings  toward  the  Netherlandera  As,  how 
ever,  the  king  was  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  inca 
any  danger  by  calling  a  general  assembly  of  the  statcf 
in  order  to  gratify  a  mere  caprice  of  his  sister,  she  wa 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  a  farewell  letter  t 
them.  In  this  document  she  went  over  her  whol 
administration,  recounted,  not  without  ostentation,  th* 
difficulties  with  which  she  had  had  to  struggle,  thi 
evils  which,  by  her  dexterity,  she  had  prevented,  ani 
wound  up  at  last  by  saying  that  she  left  a  finishei 
work,  and  had  to  transfer  to  her  successor  nothing  bu 
the  punishment  of  offenders.  The  king,  too,  was  re 
peatedly  compelled  to  hear  the  same  statement,  am 
she  left  nothing  undone  to  arrogate  to  herself  the  gloi] 
of  any  future  advantages  which  it  might  be  the  goo( 
fortune  of  the  duke  to  realisa  Her  own  merit^  ai 
something  which  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  was  a 
the  same  time  a  burden  oppressive  to  her  modesty,  shi 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 

Dispassionate  posterity  may,  nevertheless,  hesitate  U 
subscribe  unreservedly  to  this  favourable  opinion.  Eva 
though  the  united  voice  of  her  contemporaries  and  th 
testimony  of  the  Netherlands  tliemselves  vouch  for  it,  i 
third  party  will  not  be  denied  the  right  to  examine  he; 
claims  with  stricter  scrutiny.  The  popular  mind,  easil] 
affected,  is  but  too  ready  to  count  the  absence  of  a  vi« 
as  an  additional  virtue,  and,  under  the  pressure  of  exist 
ing  evil,  to  give  excess  of  praise  for  past  benefita  Th< 
Netherlander  seems  to  have  concentrated  all  his  hatrec 
upon  the  Spanish  name.  To  lay  the  blame  of  th< 
national  evils  on  tlie  regent  would  tend  to  remove  fron 
the  king  and  his  minister  the  curses  which  he  woulc 
rather  shower  upon  them  alone  and  undividedly ;  anc 
the  Puke  of  Alva's  government  of  the  Netherlands  was 
perhaps,  not  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  U 
test  tlie  merits  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  undoubtedl} 
no  Ught  task  to  meet  the  king's  expectations  without 
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infiiBgmg  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  duties  of 
humanity;  but  in  struggling  to  effect  these  two  con- 
tradictory objects  Margaret  had  accomplished  neither. 
She  had  deeply  injured  the  nation,  while  comparatively 
she  had  done  little  service  to  the  king.  It  is  true  that 
she  at  last  crushed  the  Protestant  faction,  but  the  acci- 
dental outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts  assisted  her  in  this 
more  than  all  her  dexterity.  She  certainly  succeeded 
by  her  intrigues  in  dissolving  the  league  of  the  nobles, 
but  not  until  the  first  blow  had  been  struck  at  its  roots 
by  internal  dissensiona  The  object,  to  secure  which 
she  had  for  many  years  vainly  exhausted  her  whole 
poKcy,  was  effected  at  last  by  a  single  enlistment  of 
troops,  for  which,  however,  the  orders  were  issued  from 
Madrid.  She  delivered  to  the  duke,  no  doubt,  a  tran- 
quillised  country;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
dread  of  his  approach  had  the  chief  share  in  tran- 
quiUising  it  By  her  reports  she  led  the  council  in 
Spain  astray ;  because  she  never  informed  it  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  only  of  the  occasional  symptoms;  never  of 
the  universal  feeling  and  voice  of  the  nation,  but  only 
of  the  misconduct  of  factions.  Her  faulty  administra- 
tion, moreover,  drew  the  people  into  the  crime,  because 
she  exasperated  without  sufficiently  aweing  them.  She 
it  was  that  brought  the  murderous  Alva  into  the  coun- 
try by  leading  the  king  to  believe  that  tlie  disturbances 
hi  the  provinces  were  to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the 
severity  of  the  royal  oixiinances,  as  to  the  unworthiness 
of  those  who  were  charged  with  their  execution.  Mar- 
garet possessed  natural  capacity  and  intellect ;  and  an 
acquired  political  tact  enabled  her  to  meet  any  ordi- 
Jwry  case ;  but  she  wanted  that  creative  genius  which, 
for  new  and  extraordinary  emergencies,  invents  new 
Diaxims,  or  wisely  oversteps  old  ones.  In  a  ecu d try 
^here  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  she  adopted  the 
unfortunate  plan  of  practising  her  insidious  Italian 
Policy,  and  thereby  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  distrust 
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in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  indulgence  which  has 
been  so  liberally  imputed  to  her  as  a  merit  was,  in 
truth,  extorted  from  her  weakness  and  timidity  by  the 
courageous  opposition  of  the  nation;  she  had  never 
departed  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  royal  commands 
by  her  own  spontaneous  resolution ;  never  did  the  gentle 
feelings  of  innate  humanity  lead  her  to  misinterpret  the 
cruel  purport  of  her  instructions.  Even  the  few  con- 
cessions to  which  necessity  compelled  her  were  granted 
with  an  uncertain  and  shrinking  hand,  as  if  fearing  to 
give  too  much ;  and  she  lost  the  fruit  of  her  benefao- 
tions  because  she  mutilated  them  by  a  sordid  clo8ene8& 
What  in  all  the  other  relations  of  her  life  she 'was  too 
little,  she  was  on  the  throne  too  much  —  a  woman  I 
She  had  it  in  her  power,  after  GranveUa*s  expulsion,  to 
become  the  benefactress  of  the  Belgian  nation,  but  she 
did  not.  Her  supreme  good  was  the  approbation  of 
her  king,  her  gieatest  misfortune  his  displeasure ;  with 
all  the  eminent  quaUties  of  her  mind  she  remained  an 
ordinary  character  because  her  heart  was  destitute  of 
native  nobility.  She  used  a  melancholy  power  with 
much  moderation,  and  stained  her  government  with  no 
deed  of  arbitrary  cruelty ;  nay,  if  it  had  depended  on 
her,  she  would  have  always  acted  humanely.  Years 
afterward,  when  her  idol,  Philip  II.,  had  long  forgotten 
her,  the  Netherlanders  still  honoured  her  memory; 
but  she  was  far  from  deserving  the  glory  which  her 
successor's  inhumanity  reflected  upon  her. 

She  left  Brussels  about  the  end  of  December,  1567. 
The  duke  escorted  her  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Bra^ 
bant,  and  there  left  her  under  the  protection  of  Count 
Mansfeld  in  order  to  hasten  back  to  the  ^  metropolis 
and  show  himself  to  the  Netherlanders  as  sole  regent 


TBIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  COUNTS 
EGMONT  AND  HORN. 

The  two  counts  were  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrest 
conveyed  to  Ghent  under  an  escort  of  three  thousand 
Spaniards,  where  they  were  confined  in  the  citadel  for 
nioie  than  eight  months.     Their  trial  commenced  in 
due  form  before  the  council  of  twelve,  and  the  solicitor- 
general,  John   du   Bois,    conducted    the   proceeding& 
The  indictment  against  Egmont   consisted  of  ninety 
counts,  and  that  against  Horn  of  sixty.     It  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  space  to  introduce  them  here.     Every 
WJtion,  however  innocent,  every  omission  of  duty,  was 
Interpreted  on  the  principle  which  had  been  laid  down 
|u  the  opening  of  the  indictment, "  that  the  two  counts, 
^  conjunction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  planned 
the  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority  in  the  Netherlands, 
*^d  the  usurpation  of  the  goverunieDt  of  the  countrj' ;" 
^'le  expulsion  of  Granvella ;  the  embassy  of  Egmont  to 
-^f^-drid ;  the  confederacy  of  the  Gueux ;   the  conces- 
^ons  which   they   made   to   the   Protestants   in   the 
^Ovinces  under  their    government  —  all   were   made 
^  have  a  connection  with,  and  reference  to,  this  delib- 
^^te  design.      Thus  importaace  was  attached  to  the 
^Ogt  iosignificant  occurrences,  and  one  action  made  to 
^^rken  and  discolour  another.     By  taking  care  to  treat 
^ch  of  the  charges  as  in  itself  a  treasonable  ofl'ence  it 
^^s  the  more  easy  to  justify  a  sentence  of  high  treason 
*^y  the  whole. 

The  accusations  were  sent  to  each  of  the  prisoners, 
^iio  were  required  to  reply  to  them  within  five  days, 
'^^ter  doing  so  they  were  allowed  to  employ  solicitors 
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and  advocates,  who  were  permitted  free  access  to  them ; 
but  as  they  were  accused  of  treason  their  friends  were 
prohibited  from  visiting  them.  Count  Egmont  em- 
ployed for  his  solicitor  Von  Landas,  and  made  choice 
of  a  few  eminent  advocates  from  Brussela 

The  first  step  was  to  demur  against  the  tribunal 
which  was  to  try  them,  since  by  the  privilege  of  their 
order  they,  as  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  were 
amenable  only  to  the  king  himself,  the  grand  master. 
But  this  demurrer  was  overruled,  and  they  were  re- 
quired to  produce  their  witnesses,  in  default  of.  which 
they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  in  contuma^eianL 
Egmont  had  satisfactorily  answered  to  eighty-two 
counts,  while  Count  Horn  had  refuted  the  charges 
against  him,  article  by  article.  The  accusation  and 
the  defence  are  still  extant;  on  that  defence  every 
impartial  tribunal  would  have  acquitted  them  both. 
The  procurator  fiscal  pressed  for  the  production  of 
their  evidence,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  issued  his  re- 
peated commands  to  use  despatch.  They  delayed, 
however,  from  week  to  week,  while  they  renewed  their 
protests  against  the  illegality  of  the  court.  At  last  the 
duke  assigned  them  nine  days  to  produce  their  proofs ; 
on  the  lapse  of  that  period  they  were  to  be  declared 
guilty,  and  as  having  forfeited  all  right  of  defence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  relations  and 
friends  of  tlie  two  counts  were  not  idle.  Egmont's 
wife,  by  birth  a  duchess  of  Bavaria,  addressed  petitions 
to  the  princes  of  the  German  empire,  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Countess  Horn,  mother 
of  the  imprisoned  count,  who  was  connect<3d  by  the 
ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood  with  the  principal  royal 
families  of  Germany,  did  the  sama  All  alike  protested 
loudly  against  tins  illegal  proceeding,  and  appealed  to 
the  liberty  of  the  German  empire,  on  which  Horn,  as 
a  count  of  the  empire,  had  special  claims ;  the  liberty 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  privileges  of  the  Order  of 
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the  Golden  Fleece  were  likewise  insisted  npon.  The 
Countess  Egmont  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  interces- 
sion of  almost  every  Grerman  court  in  behalf  of  her 
husband.  The  King  of  Spain  and  his  viceroy  were 
besieged  by  applications  in  behalf  of  the  accused,  which 
were  referred  from  one  to  the  other,  and  made  light  of 
by  both.  Countess  Horn  collected  certificates  from  all 
the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Italy  to  prove  the  privileges  of  the  order.  Alva 
rejected  them  with  a  declaration  that  they  had  no 
force  in  such  a  case  as  the  present.  "  The  crimes  of 
which  the  counts  are  accused  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Belgian  provinces,  and  he,  the  duke,  was  appointed  by 
the  king  sole  judge  of  all  matters  connected  with  those 
countriea" 

Four  months  had  been  allowed  to  the  solicitor-gen- 
eral to  draw  up  the  indictment,  and  five  were  granted 
to  the  two  counts  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  But 
instead  of  losing  their  time  and  trouble  in  adducing 
their  evidence,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  profited 
tliem  but  little,  they  preferred  wasting  it  in  protests 
against  the  judges,  which  availed  them  still  less.  By 
tlie  former  course  they  would  probably  have  delayed 
tlie  final  sentence,  and  in  the  time  thus  gained  the 
powerful  intercession  of  their  friends  might  perhaps 
lia-ve  not  been  ineffectuaL  By  obstinately  persisting 
io  denying  the  competency  of  the  tribunal  which  was 
to  try  them,  they  furnished  the  duke  with  an  excuse 
for  cutting  short  the  proceedings.  After  the  last 
^^signed  period  had  expired,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1658, 
tlx€  council  of  twelve  declared  them  guilty,  and  on  the 
4:th  of  that  month  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
^^ainst  them. 

The  execution  of  twenty-five  noble  Netherlanders, 
^^lio  were  beheaded  in  three  successive  days  in  the  mar- 
^^t-place  at  Brussels,  was  the  terrible  prelude  to  the  fate 
^t  the  two  counts.    John  Cassembrot  von  Beckerzeel, 
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secretary  to  Count  Egmont,  was  one  of  the  nnforta 
nates,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  hi 
master,  which  he  steadfastly  maintained  even  upoi 
the  rack,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  king 
which  he  had  manifested  against  the  Iconoclasta  Th< 
others  had  either  been  taken  prisoners,  with  arms  ii 
their  hands,  in- the  insurrection  of  the  *'Gueux,*'  o 
apprehended  and  condemned  as  traitors  on  accoun 
of  having  taken  a  part  in  the  petition  of  the  nobles. 

The  duke  had  reason  to  hasten  the  execution  (rf  thi 
sentence.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  had  given  battle  U 
tlie  Count  of  Arenberg,  near  the  monastery  of  Heili 
gerlee,  in  Groningen,  and  had  the  good  fortune  iA 
defeat  him.  Immediately  after  his  victory  he  hac 
advanced  against  Groningen,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Th< 
success  of  liis  arms  had  raised  the  courage  of  his  fac 
tion ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  brother,  was  cloa 
at  hand  with  an  army  to  support  him.  These  circum 
stances  made  the  duke's  presence  necessary  in  tho» 
distant  provinces;  but  he  could  not  venture  to  leav« 
Brussels  before  the  fate  of  two  such  important  prisonen 
was  decided.  Tlie  whole  nation  loved  them,  whid 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  their  unhappy  fate.  Evei 
the  strict  papists  disnpj)roved  of  the  execution  of  thesi 
eminent  nobler.  The  slightest  advantage  which  tin 
arms  of  the  rebels  might  gain  over  the  duke,  or  ever 
the  report  of  a  defeat,  would  cause  a  revolution  ii 
Brussels,  which  would  immediately  set  the  two  counts 
at  liberty.  Moreover,  the  petitions  and  intercessions 
which  came  to  the  xnceroy,  as  well  as  to  the  King  ol 
Spain,  from  the  German  princes,  increased  daily ;  nay 
the  emperor,  Maximilian  II.,  himself  caused  the  count 
ess  to  be  assured  "  tliat  slie  had  nothing  to  fear  for  th( 
hfe  of  her  spouse."  These  powerful  applications  mighl 
at  last  turn  the  king's  heart  in  favour  of  the  prisoners 
The  king,  mi<,'lit,  perhaps,  in  reliance  on  his  viceroy*! 
usual  despatch,  put  on  the  appearance  of  yielding  t< 
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the  repi'eseDtations  of  so  many  sovereigns,  and  rescind 
the  sentence  of  death  under  the  conviction  that  his 
mercy  would  come  too  lata  These  considerations 
Qiov^  the  duke  not  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence as  soon  as  it  was  pronounced. 

On  the  day  after  the  sentence  was  passed  the  two 
counts  were  brought,  under  an  escort  of  three  thousand 
Spaniards,  from  Ghent  to  Brussels,  and  placed  in  con- 
tinement  in  the  Brodhatise,  in  the  great  market-place. 
The  next  morning  the  council  of  twelve  were  assem- 
bled; the  duke,  contrary  to  his  custom,  attended  in 
person,  and  both  the  sentences,  in  sealed  envelopes, 
were  opened  and  publicly  read  by  Secretary  Pranz. 
The  two  counts  were  declared  guilty  of  treason,  as  hav- 
ing favoured  and  promoted  the  abominable  conspiracy 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  protected  the  confederated 
nobles,  and  been  convicted  of  various  misdemeanours 
against  their  king  and  the  Church  in  their  governments 
and  other  appointments.  Both  were  sentenced  to  be 
publicly  beheaded,  and  their  heads  were  to  be  fixed 
upon  pikes  and  not  taken  down  without  the  duke's 
express  command.  All  their  possessions,  fiefs,  and 
rights  escheated  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  sentence 
^as  signed  only  by  the  duke  and  the  secretary,  Pranz, 
^thout  asking  or  caring  for  the  consent  of  the  other 
uiembers  of  the  council 

During  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  June 
^he  sentences  were  brought  to  the  prisoners,  after  they 
^  already  gone  to  rest.  The  duke  gave  them  to 
ihe  Bishop  of  Ypres,  Martin  Eithov,  whom  he  had 
expressly  summoned  to  Brussels  to  prepare  the  pris- 
^liers  for  death.  When  the  bishop  received  this  com- 
^nission  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  tlie  duke,  and 
^pplicated  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  for  mercy,  at 
least  for  respite  for  the  prisoners ;  but  he  was  answered 
^  a  rough  and  angry  voice  that  lie  had  been  sent  for 
^m  Ypres,  not  to  oppose  the  sentence,  but  by  hia 
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spiritual  coDsolation  to  reconcile  the  unhappy  noli 
men  to  it. 

Egmont  was  the  first  to  whom  the  bishop  commu 
cated  the  sentence  of  death.  "  That  is  indeed  a  sey< 
sentence/'  exclaimed  the  count,  turning  pale,  and  w 
a  faltering  voice.  "  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  offenc 
his  Majesty  so  deeply  as  to  deserve  such  treatme 
If,  however,  it  must  be  so,  I  submit  to  my  fate  w 
resignation.  May  this  death  atone  for  my  offen 
and  save  my  wife  and  children  from  suflfering.  T 
at  least  I  think  I  may  claim  for  my  past  8ervi( 
As  for  death,  I  will  meet  it  with  composure,  since 
so  pleases  God  and  my  king."  He  then  pressed  1 
bishop  to  tell  him  seriously  and  candidly  if  there  ^ 
no  hope  of  pardon.  Being  answered  in  the  negati 
he  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament  from  1 
priest,  repeating  after  him  the  mass  with  great  devo 
nes&  He  asked  what  prayer  was  the  best  and  m 
effective  to  recommend  him  to  God  in  his  last  ho 
On  being  told  that  no  prayer  could  be  more  effect) 
than  the  one  which  Christ  himself  had  taught, 
prepared  immediately  to  repeat  the  T^ord's  praj 
The  thoughts  of  his  family  interrupted  him ;  he  cal! 
for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  his  w 
the  other  to  the  king.     The  latter  was  as  follows : 

"Sire:  —  This  morning  I  have  heard  the  sentei 
which  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  pass  upon  i 
Far  as  I  have  ever  been  from  attempting  anything  agai 
the  person  or  service  of  your  Majesty,  or  against  i 
true,  old,  and  Catholic  religion,  I  yet  submit  myi 
with  patience  to  the  fate  which  it  has  pleased  G<)d 
ordain  I  should  suffer.  If,  during  the  past  distu 
ances,  I  have  omitted,  advised,  or  done  anything  t 
seems  at  variance  \nth  my  duty,  it  was  most  assure 
performed  with  tlie  ]>est  intentions,  or  was  forced  u] 
me  by  the  pressure  of  circumstancea     I  therefore  p 
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your  Majesty  to  forgive  me,  and,  in  consideration  of 
my  past  services,  show  mercy  to  my  unhappy  wife,  my 
poor  children,  and  servants.     In  a  firm  hope  of  this, 
I  commend  myself  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  God. 
"  Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  vassal  and  servant, 

"Lamoral  Count  Egmont. 

•*  Brussels^  June  5,  1568,  near  my  last  moments" 

This  letter  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  — 

with  the  strongest  injunctions  for  its  safe  delivery; 

and  for  greater  security  he  sent  a  dupUcate  in  his  own 

handwriting   to   State    Counsellor   Viglius,   the   most 

upright  man  in  the  senate,  by  whom,  there  is  no  doubt, 

it  was  actually  delivered  to  the  king.     The  family  of 

I       the  count  were  subsequently  reinstated  in  all  his  prop- 

i       wty,  fiefs,  and  rights,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence, 

;        had  escheated  to  the  royal  treasury. 

I  Meanwhile  a  scaffold  had  been  erected  in  the  mar- 

i       ket-place,  before  the  town  hall,  on  which  two  poles 

I        were  fixed  with  iron  spikes,  and  the  whole  covered 

with  black  cloth.     Two  and  twenty  companies  of  the 

Spanish  garrison  surrounded  the  scaflold,  a  precaution 

which  was  by  no  means  superfluous.      Between  ten 

^nd  eleven  o'clock  the  Spanish  guard  appeared  in  the 

apartment  of  the  count ;  they  were  provided  with  cords 

^  tie  his  hands  according  to  custom.     He  begged  that 

this  might  be  spared  him,  and  declared  that  he  was 

^^ng  and  ready  to  die.      He  himself  cut  off  the 

^llar  from  his  doublet  to  faciUtate  the  executioner's 

^^tj.     He  wore  a  robe  of  red  damask,  and  over  that  a 

f^Iack  Spanish  cloak  trimmed  with  gold  lace.     In  this 

^i^ess  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  and  was  attended  by 

^on  Julian  Eomero,  ma£tre-de-canip ;  Salinas,  a  Spanish 

^ptain ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.     The  grand  provost 

^  the  court,  with  a  red  wand  in  his  hand,  sat  on  horse- 

*^ck  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold ;  the  executioner  was 

^Hcealed  beneatiL 
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Egmont  had  at  first  shown  a  desire  to  address  the 
people  from  the  scaffold.  He  desisted,  however,  on 
the  bishop's  representing  to  him  that  either  he  would 
not  be  heard,  or  that  if  he  were,  he  might  —  such  at 
present  was  the  dangerous  disposition  of  the  people  — 
excite  them  to  acts  of  violence,  which  would  only 
plunge  his  friends  into  destruction.  For  a  few  moments 
he  paced  the  scaffold  with  noble  dignity,  and  lamented 
that  it  had  not  been  permitted  him  to  die  a  more 
honourable  death  for  his  king  and  liis  country.  Up 
to  the  last  he  seemed  unable  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  king  was  in  earnest,  and  that  his  severity  would 
be  carried  any  further  than  the  mere  terror  of  execu- 
tion. When  the  decisive  period  approached,  and  he 
was  to  receive  the  extreme  unction,  lie  looked  wistfully 
around,  and  when  there  still  appeared  no  prospect  of 
a  reprieve,  he  turned  to  Julian  Romero,  and  asked  him 
once  more  if  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon  for  him. 
Julian  Romero  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  on  the 
ground,  and  was  silent. 

He  then  closely  clenched  his  teeth,  threw  off  his 
mantle  and  robe,  knelt  upon  the  cushion,  and  prepared 
himself  for  the  last  prayer.  The  bishop  presented  him 
the  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  administered  to  him  extreme 
unction,  upon  which  the  count  made  him  a  sign  to 
leave  liim.  He  drew  a  silk  cap  over  his  eyes,  and 
awaited  the  stroke.  Over  the  corpse  and  the  stream- 
ing blood  a  black  cloth  was  immediately  thrown. 

All  Bmssels  thronged  around  the  scaffold,  and  the 
fatal  blow  seemed  to  fall  on  every  heart.  Loud  sobs 
alone  broke  the  appalling  silence.  The  duke  himself, 
who  watched  the  execution  from  a  window  of  the 
town-house,  wiped  his  eyes  as  his  victim  died. 

Shortlv  afterward  Count  Horn  advanced  on  the  scaf- 
fold.  Of  a  more  violent  temperament  than  his  friend, 
and  stimulated  Ijy  stronger  reasons  for  hatred  against 
the  king,  he  had  received  the  sentence  vdth  less  com- 
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posure,  although  iu  his  case,  perhap.s,  it  wa.s  less  unjust. 
He  burst  forth  in  bitter  reproaches  against  the  king, 
and  the  bishop  with  difl&culty  prevailed  upon  him  to 
make  a  better  use  of  his  last  moments  than  to  abuse 
tliein  in  imprecations  on  his  enemies.  At  last,  how- 
ever^  he  becEtme  more  collected,  and  made  his  confes- 
sion to  the  bishop,  which  at  first  he  was  disposed  to 
refuse. 

He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  the  same  attendants 
as  his  friend.  In  passing  he  saluted  many  of  liis  ac- 
q^aaintances ;  his  hands  were,  hke  Egmont's,  free,  and 
he  'vras  dressed  in  a  black  doublet  and  cloak,  with  a 
[Milan  cap  of  the  same  colour  upon  his  head.  When 
he  bad  ascended,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  corpse, 
^vehich  lay  under  the  cloth,  and  asked  one  of  the  by- 
standers if  it  was  the  body  of  his  friend.  On  being 
a.nsiTV'ered  in  the  aflSrmative,  he  said  some  words  in 
Sx^^^^'  threw  his  cloak  from  him,  and  knelt  upon 
trfae  cushion.  All  shrieked  aloud  as  he  received  the 
f  £ktal  blow. 

The  heads  of  both  were  fixed  upon  the  poles  which 
'ere  set  up  on  the  scaffold,  where  they  remained  until 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  taken 
down,  and,  with  the  two  bodies,   placed   in   leaden 
cM>ffiDS  and  deposited  in  a  vault. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  spies  and  executioners 
'ho  surrounded  the  scaffold,  the  citizens  of  Brussels 
ould  not  be  prevented  from  dipping  their  handker- 
chiefs in  the  streaming  blood,  and  carrying  home  with 
them  these  precious  memorials. 


SIEGE  OF  ANTWERP  BY  THE  PRINCE  OF 
PARMA,  IN  THE  YEARS  1584  AND  1585. 

It  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  observe  the  struggle 
of  man's  inventive  genius  in  conflict  with  powerful 
opposing  elements,  and  to  see  the  diflficulties  which  are 
insurmountable  to  ordinary  capacities  overcome  by  pru- 
dence, resolution,  and  a  determined  wilL  Less  attract- 
ive, but  only  the  more  instructive,  perhaps,  is  the 
contrary  spectacle,  where  the  absence  of  those  qualities 
renders  all  efforts  of  genius  vain,  throws  away  all  the 
favours  of  fortune,  and  where  inability  to  improve  such 
advantages  renders  hopeless  a  success  which  otherwise 
seemed  sure  and  inevitable.  Examples  of  both  kinds 
are  afforded  by  the  celebrated  siege  of  Antwerp  by  the 
Spaniards  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  which  that  flourishing  city  was  for  ever  deprived  of 
its  commercial  prosperity,  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  conferred  immortal  fame  on  the  general  who 
undertook  and  accomplished  it. 

Twelve  years  had  the  war  continued  which  the 
northern  provinces  of  Belgium  had  commenced  at  first 
in  vindication  simply  of  their  religious  freedom,  and 
the  privileges  of  their  states,  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  but  maintained  latterly  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  their  indei>endence  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  Never  completely  victors,  but  never  entirely 
vanquished,  they  wearied  out  the  Spanish  valour  by 
tedious  operations  on  an  unfavourable  soil,  and  ex- 
hausted the  wealth  of  the  sovereign  of  both  the  Indies 
while  they  themselves  were  called  beggars,  and  in  a 
degree  actually  were  so.     The  league  pf  Ghent,  which 
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united  the  whole  Netherlands,  Boman  Catholic  and 
:^*xrotestant,  in  a  common  and  (could  such  a  confedera- 
m  have  lasted)  invincible  body,  was  indeed  dissolved ; 
in  place  of  this  uncertain  and  unnatural  combina- 
tion the  northern  provinces  had,  in  the  year  1579, 
f  oxmed  among  themselves  the  closer  union  of  Utrecht, 
wTiich  promised  to  be  more  lasting,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
l±joked  and  held  together  by  common   political   and 
religious  interesta     What  the  new  republic  had  lost  in 
d:2ctent  4;hrough  this  separation  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
oXic  provinces  it  was   fully  compensated  for  by  the 
cXoseness  of  alliance,  the  unity  of  enterprise,  and  energy 
of    execution;  and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  in  thus 
trUDiely  losing  what  no  exertion  probably  would  ever 
tusLve  enabled  it  to  retain. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Walloon  provinces  had,  in  the 
1584,  partly  by  voluntary  submission  and  partly 
force  of  arms,  been  again  reduced  under  the  Spanish 
yolca     The  northern  districts  alone  had  been  able  at 
all  successfully  to  oppose  it.     A  considerable  portion 
of    Brabant  and   Flanders  still  obstinately  held  out 
against  the  arms  of  the  Duke  Alexander  of  Parma,  who 
ati  that  time  administered  the  civil  government  of  the 
Pi^ovinces,  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  with 
^q^nal  energy  and  prudence,  and  by  a  series  of  splendid 
^ctories  had  revived  the  military  reputation  of  Spain. 
*^e  peculiar  formation  of  the  country,  which  by  its 
^^merous  rivers  and  canals  facilitated  the  connection 
^  the  towns  with  one  another  and  with  the  sea,  baffled 
^H  attempts  effectually  to  subdue  it,  and  the  possession 
^^  one  place  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  another.     So  long  as  this  communication  was 
'^^jjt  up  Holland  and  Zealand  could  with  little  difl&- 
^^^ty  assist  their  allies,  and  supply  them  abundantly 
'^y  water  as  well  as  by  land  with  all  necessaries,  so  that 
^^lour  was  of  no  use,  and  the  strength  of  the  king's 
^^oops  was  fruitlessly  wasted  on  tedious  sieges. 
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Of  all  the  towns  in  Brabant  Antwerp  was  the  m< 
important,  as  well  from  its  wealth,  its  population,  an 
its  military  force,  as  by  its  position  on  the  mouth  oSfc-^f 
the  Scheldt.  This  great  and  populous  town,  which 
this  date  contained  more  than  eighty  thousand  inha 
itants,  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  th 
national  league,  and  had  in  the  course  of  the  war 
tinguished  itself  above  all  the  towns  of  Belgii^m  by 
untamable  spirit  of  liberty.  As  it  fostered  witliin  i 
bosom  all  the  three  Christian  churches,  and  owed  much  ^n^ 
of  its  prosperity  to  this  unrestricted  religious  liberty,  ib^^Bt 
had  the  more  cause  to  dread  the  Spanish  rule,  which  ^""^ 
threatened  to  abolish  this  toleration,  and  by  the 
of  the  Inquisition  to  drive  all  the  Protestant  mere 
from  its  markets.  Moreover,  it  had  had  but  too  terribl 
experience  of  the  brutality  of  the  Spanish  garrisons,  an 
it  was  quite  evident  that  if  it  once  more  suffered 
insupportable  yoke  to  be  imposed  upon  it  it  wa 
never  again  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  be  abl 
to  throw  it  off. 

But  powerful  as  were  the  motives  which  stimulatedK^^ 
Antwerp  to  resistance,  equally  strong  were  the  reason**^  ^ 
which  determined  the  Spanish  general  to  make  himse 
master  of  the  place  at  any  oust.  On  the  possession  o; 
this  town  depended  in  a  great  measure  that  of  the^=3^  -^ 
whole  province  of  Brabant,  which  by  this  channelC^  ^ 
chiefly  derived  its  supplies  of  c(.)rn  from  Zealand,  whili 
the  capture  of  this  place  would  secure  to  the  victor  th 
command  of  the  Scheldt.  It  would  also  deprive  th 
league  of  Brabant,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  town 
of  its  principal  support ;  the  whole  faction  of  its  dan 
gerous  influence,  of  its  example,  its  counsels,  and  it 
money,  wliile  the  treasures  of  its  inhabitants  would 
open  plentiful  supplies  for  the  mihtary  exigencies  of 
the  king.  Its  fall  would  sooner  or  later  necessarily 
draw  after  it  that  of  all  Brabant,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  power  in  that  quarter  would  decide  the  whole 
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dispute  in  favour  of  the  king.  Determiued  by  these 
grave  oonsiderations,  the  Duke  of  Parma  drew  his 
forces  together  in  July,  1584,  aud  advanced  from  his 
position  at  Domick  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp, 
^with  the  intention  of  investing  it. 

But  both  the  natural  position  and  fortifications  of  the 
tAywn  appeared  to  defy  attacks.    Surrounded  on  the  side 
of  Brabant  with  insurmountable  works  and  moats,  and 
toward  Flanders  covered  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream 
of  the  Scheldt,  it  could  not  be  carried  by  storm  ;  and  to 
l>lockade  a  town  of  such  extent  seemed  to  require  a 
land  force  three  times  larger  than  that  which  the  duke 
had,  and  moreover  a  fleet,  of  which  he  was  utterly  des- 
titute.   Not  only  did  the  river  yield  the  town  all  neces- 
sary supplies  from  Ghent,  it  also  opened  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  bordering  province  of  Zealand.  For, 
BLB  the  tide  of  the  North  Sea  extends  far  up  the  Scheldt, 
a,nd  ebbs  and  flows  regularly,  Antwerp  enjoys  the  pecul- 
iar advantage  that  the  same  tide  flows  past  it  at  different 
t;imes  in  two  opposite  directions.    Besides,  the  adjacent 
t^ovras  of  Brussels,  Malines,  Ghent,  Dendermonde,  and 
ethers,  were  all  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  league, 
cuad  -could  aid  the  place  from  the  land  side  also.     To 
l3lockade,  therefore,  the  town  by  land,  and  to  cut  off  its 
c^ommunication  with  Flanders  and  Brabant,  required 
t^^wo  different  armies,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  river.    A 
isxiflScient  fleet  was  likewise  needed  to  guard  the  passage 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  prevent  all  attempts  at  relief, 
"^vhich  would  most  certainly  be   made  from  Zealand. 
I^3ut  by  ttie  war  which  he  had  still  to  carry  on  in  other 
c^narters,  and  by  the  numerous  garrisons  which  he  was 
t^hliged  to  leave  in  the  towns  and  fortified  places,  the 
.Tmy  of  the  duke  was  reduced  to  ten  thousand  infantry 
.nd  seventeen  hundred  horse,  a  force  very  inadequate 
'or  an   undertaking  of   such    magnitude.     Moreover, 
troops  were  deficient  in  the  most  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  the  long  arrears  of  pay  had  excited  them  to 
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subdued  murmurs,  which  hourly  threatened  to  break 
out  into  open  mutiny.  If,  notwithstanding  these  diflS- 
culties,  he  should  still  attempt  the  siege,  there  would 
be  much  occasion  to  fear  from  the  strongholds  of  the 
enemy,  which  were  left  in  the  rear,  and  from  which  it 
would  be  easy,  by  vigorous  sallies,  to  annoy  an  army 
distributed  over  so  many  places,  and  to  expose  it  to 
want  by  cutting  off  its  supplies. 

All  these  considerations  were  brought  forward  by 
the  council  of  war,  before  which  the  Duke  of  Parma 
now  laid  liis  scheme.  However  great  the  confidence 
which  they  placed  in  themselves,  and  in  the  proved 
abilities  of  such  a  leader,  nevertheless  the  most  experi- 
enced generals  did  not  disguise  their  despair  of  a  fortu- 
nate result.  Two  only  were  exceptions,  Capizucchi 
and  Mondragone,  whose  ardent  courage  placed  them 
above  all  apprehensions ;  the  rest  concurred  in  dissuad- 
ing the  duke  from  attempting  so  hazardous  an  enter- 
prise, by  which  they  ran  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  fruit 
of  all  their  former  victories  and  tarnishing  the  glory 
they  had  already  earned. 

But  objections,  which  he  had  already  made  to  him- 
self and  refuted,  could  not  sliake  the  Duke  of  Parma 
in  his  purpose.  Not  in  ignorance  of  its  inseparable 
dangers,  not  from  thoughtless  overvaluing  his  forces, 
had  he  taken  this  bold  resolve.  But  that  instinctive 
genius  which  leads  great  men  by  paths  which  inferior 
minds  either  never  enter  upon  or  never  finish,  raised 
him  above  the  influence  of  the  doubts  which  a  cold 
and  narrow  prudence  would  oppose  to  his  views ;  and, 
without  being  able  to  convince  his  generals,  he  felt  the 
correctness  of  his  calculations  in  a  conviction  indistinct, 
indeed,  but  not  on  that  account  less  indubitable.  A 
succession  of  fortunate  results  had  raised  his  confi- 
dence, and  the  sight  of  his  army,  unequalled  in  Europe 
for  discipline,  ox])eri(^nces  and  valour,  and  commanded 
by  a  chosen  body  of  the  most  distinguished  officers, 
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did  not  permit  him  to  entertain  fear  for  a  moment. 
To  those  who  objected  to  the  small  number  of  his 
troops,  he  answered,  that  however  long  the  pike,  it  is 
only  the  point  that  kills ;  and  that  in  military  enter- 
prise, the  moving  power  was  of  more  importance  than 
the  mass  to  be  moved.  He  was  aware,  indeed,  of  the 
discontent  of  his  troops,  but  he  knew  also  their  obedi- 
ence; and  he  thought,  moreover,  that  the  best  means 
to  stifle  their  murmurs  was  by  keeping  them  employed 
in  some  important  undertaking,  by  stimulating  their 
desire  of  glory  by  the  splendour  of  the  enterprise,  and 
their  rapacity  by  hopes  of  the  rich  booty  wliich  the 
capture  of  so  wealthy  a  town  would  hold  out. 

In  the  plan  which  he  now  formed  for  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  he  endeavoured  to  meet  all  these  difficulties. 
Famine  was  the  only  instrument  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  subdue  the  town;  but  effectually  to  use  this 
formidable  weapon,  it  would  be  expedient  to  cut  off  all 
its  land  and  water  communications.  Witli  this  view, 
the  first  object  was  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  impede,  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  Zealand.  It  was,  therefore, 
Tequisite  not  only  to  carry  all  the  outworks,  which  the 
people  of  Antwerp  had  built  on  both  shores  of  the 
Scheldt  for  the  protection  of  their  shipping ;  but  also, 
wherever  feasible,  to  throw  up  new  batteries  which 
should  command  the  whole  course  of  the  river ;  and  to 
prevent  the  place  from  drawing  supplies  from  the  land 
side,  while  efforts  were  beiug  liiade  to  intercept  their 
transmission  by  sea,  all  the  adjacent  towns  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders  were  comprehended  in  the  plan  of  the 
siege,  and  the  fall  of  Antwerp  was  based  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  those  placea  A  bold  and,  considering  the 
duke's  scanty  force,  an  almost  extravagant  project, 
which  was,  however,  justified  by  tlie  genius  of  its 
author,  and  crowned  by  fortune  with  a  brilliant  result. 

As,  however,  time  was  required  to  accomplish  a  plan 
of  this  magnitude,  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  content, 
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for  the  present,  with  the  erection  of  numerous  forts  on 
the  canals  and  rivers  which  connected  Antwerp  with 
Dendermonde,  Ghent,  Malines,  Brussels,  and  other 
placea  Spanish  garrisons  were  quartered  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  almost  at  the  very  gates  of  those  towns,  which 
laid  waste  the  open  country,  and  by  their  incursions 
kept  the  surrounding  territory  in  alarm.  Thus,  around 
Ghent  alone  were  encamped  about  three  thousand  men, 
and  proportionate  numbers  around  the  other  towns.  In 
this  way,  and  by  means  of  the  secret  understanding 
which  he  maintained  with  the  Boman  Catholic  inhab- 
itants of  those  towns,  the  duke  hoped,  without  weaken- 
ing his  own  forces,  gradually  to  exhaust  their  strength, 
and  by  the  harassing  operations  of  a  petty  but  incessant 
warfare,  even  without  any  formal  siege,  to  reduce  them 
at  last  to  capitulate. 

In  the  meantime  the  main  force  was  directed  against 
Antwerp,  which  he  now  closely  invested.  He  Axei.  his 
headquarters  at  Bevem  in  Flanders,  a  few  miles  from 
Antwerp,  where  he  found  a  fortified  camp.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  Flemish  bank  of  the  Scheldt  was  entrusted 
to  the  Margrave  of  Rysliurg,  general  of  cavalry;  the 
Brabant  bank  to  the  Count  Peter  Ernest  Von  Mansfeld, 
who  was  joined  by  another  Spanish  leader,  Mondragona 
Both  the  latter  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Scheldt  upon 
pontoons,  notwithstanding  the  Flemish  admiral's  ship 
was  sent  to  oppose  them,  and,  passing  Antwerp,  took 
up  their  position  at  Stabroek  in  Bergen.  Detached 
corps  dispersed  themselves  along  the  whole  Brabant 
side,  partly  to  secure  the  dykes  and  the  roads. 

Some  miles  below  Antwerp  the  Scheldt  was  guarded 
by  two  strong  forts,  of  which  one  was  situated  at  Lief- 
kenshoek  on  the  island  Doel,  in  Flanders,  the  other  at 
Lillo,  exactly  opposite  the  coast  of  Brabant.  The  last 
had  been  erected  by  Mondragone  himself,  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  when  the  latter  was  still  master 
of  Antwerp,  and   for  this  very  reason  the  Duke  of 
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I"* carina  now  entrusted  to  liim  the  attack  upon  it.     On 

^lue  possession  of  these  two  forts  the  success  of  the 

siege  seemed  whoUj  to  depend,  since  all  the  vessels 

^iculing  from  Zealand  to  Antwerp  must  pass  under  their 

S^^i^^    Both  forts  had  a  short  time  before  been  strength- 

^xied  by  the  besieged,  and  the  former  was  scarcely 

fijnished  when  the  Margrave  of  Bysburg  attacked  it 

'JL'iie  celerity  with  which  he  went  to  work  surprised  the 

^nemy  before  they  were  sufficiently  prepared  for  defence, 

a.nd  a  brisk  assault  quickly  placed  Liefkenshoek  in  the 

li.CLnds  of  the  Spaniarda     The  confederates  sustained 

't;l:^s  loss  on  the  same  fatal  day  that  the  Prince  of 

Orange  fell  at  Delft  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.     The 

other  batteries,  erected  on  the  island  of  Doel,  were 

X>«rtly  abandoned  by  their  defenders,  partly  taken  by 

srtirprise,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Flemish 

side  was  cleared  of  the  enemy.     But  the  fort  at  Lillo, 

oxn  the  Brabant  shore,  oflfered  a  more  vigorous  resist- 

a.xice,  since  the  people  of  Antwerp  had  had  time  to 

stTengthen  its  fortifications  and  to  provide  it  with  a 

stiTong  garrison.     Furious  sallies  of  the  besieged,  led  by 

^^^dets  von  Teligny,  supported  by  the  cannon  of  the 

yc>rt,  destroyed  all  the  works  of  the  Spaniards,  and  an 

^^x^mndation,  which  was  effected  by  opening  the  sluices, 

fixially  drove  them  away  from  the  place  after  a  three 

"Peeks'  siege,  and  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand 

billed.     They  now  retired  into  their  fortified  camp  at 

St^abroek,  and  contented  themselves  with  takmg  pos- 

?^S8ion  of  the  dams  which  run  across  the  lowlands  of 

^<ergen,  and  oppose  a  breastwork  to  the  encroachments 

the  East  Scheldt 

The  failure  of  his  attempt  upon  the  fort  of  Lillo 
^^ompeDed  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  change  his  measures. 
-A.8  he  could  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  passage  of  the 
Scheldt  by  his  original  plan,  on  which  the  success  of 
*He  siege  entirely  depended,  he  determined  to  effect  his 
P'tirpose  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  whole  breadth 
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of  the  liver.  The  thought  was  bold,  and  ibne  i 
many  who  held  it  to  be  laah.  Both  the  breadth^iJl 
stream,  which  at  this  part  exceeds  twelve  fann 
paces,  as  well  as  its  violence,  which  is  still  fnxtbev  ^ 
mented  by  the  tides  of  the  neighbouring  sea»  appa 
to  render  every  attempt  of  this  kind  impcactio 
Moreover,  he  had  to  contend  with  a  deficiency  of 
ber,  vessels,  and  workmen,  as  well  as  with  the  dai 
ous  position  between  the  fleets  of  Antwerp  aw 
Zealand,  to  which  it  would  necessarily  be  an  easy  i 
in  comldnation  with  a  boisterous  element,  to  intn 
so  tedious  a  work.  But  the  Prince  of  F&rma  knev 
power,  and  his  settled  resolution  would  yield  to  ndH 
short  of  absolute  impossibility.  After  he  had  oai 
the  breadth  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  river  U 
measured,  and  had  consulted  with  two  of  his  i 
skilful  engineers,  Barocci  and  Plato,  it  was  settled  i 
the  bridge  should  be  constructed  between  CaUm 
Flanders  and  Ordam  in  Brabant  This  spot  was  aele 
because  the  river  is  here  narrowest,  and  bends  a  1 
to  the  right,  and  so  detains  vessels  a  while  by  < 
pelling  them  to  tack.  To  cover  the  bridge  strong 
tions  were  erected  at  both  ends,  of  which  the  one 
the  Flanders  side  was  named  Fort  St.  Maria,  the  ot 
on  the  Brabant  side,  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  honour  of 
king. 

While  active  preparations  were  making  in  the  S; 
ish  camp  for  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  and 
whole  attention  of  the  enemy  was  directed  to  it, 
duke  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  Dendermo 
a  strong  town  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  at 
confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the  Scheldt.  As  Ion 
this  important  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  en 
the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp  could  mutually 
port  each  other,  and  by  the  facility  of  their  comm 
cation  frustrate  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers, 
capture  would  leave  the  prince  free  to  act  against  1 
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t^owns,  and  might  decide  the  fate  of  bis  UDdertakiiig. 
The  rapidity  of  his  attack  left  the  besieged  no  time  to 
open  their  sluices  and  lay  the  country  under  water. 
hot  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the'  chief  bastion  of 
e  town  before  the  Brussels  gate,  but  was  answered 
l:>y  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  which  made  great  havoc 
moDgst  the  Spaniards.     It  increased,  however,  rather 
an  discouraged  their  ardour,  and  the  insults  of  the 
nison,  who  mutilated  the  statue  of  a  saint  before 
eir  eyes,  and,  after  treating  it  with  the  most  contu- 
xxielious  indignity,  hurled  it  down  from  the  rampart, 
:i-£used  their  fury  to  the  highest  pitch.     Clamorously 
tAiej  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  bastion  before 
t;il:ieir  fire  had  made  a  sufficient  breach  in  it,  and  the 
'pi^ce,  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  ardour  of  their  im- 
petuosity, gave  the  signal  for  the  assault.     After  a  san- 
guinary contest  of  two  hours  the  rampart  was  mounted, 
and  those  who  were  not  sacrificed  to  the  first  fury  of 
the  Spaniards  threw  themselves  into  the  town.     The 
latter  was  indeed  now    more    exposed,  a  fire  being 
directed  upon  it  from  the  works  which  had  been  car- 
ried; but  its  strong  walls  and  the  broad  moat  which 
Surrounded  it  gave  reason  to  expect  a  protracted  resist- 
aiice.    The  inventive  resources  of  the  Prince  of  Parma 
Soon  overcame  this  obstacle  also.    While  the  bombard- 
^Uent  was  carried  on  night  and  day,  the  troops  were 
^cessantly  employed  in  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Dender,  which  supplied  the  fosse  with  water,  and  the 
^>e8ieged  were  seized  with  despair  as  they  saw  the  water 
^f  the  trenches,  the  last  defence  of  the  town,  gradually 
disappear.     They  hastened  to  capitulate,  and  in  August, 
1584,  received  a  Spanish  garrison.     Thus,  in  the  space 
of  eleven  days,  the  Prince  of  Parma  accomplished  an 
Undertaking  which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
'^ould  require  as  many  weeks. 

The  town  of  Ghent,  now  cut  off  from  Antwerp  and 
the  sesy  and  hard  pressed  by  the  troops  of  the  king, 
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which  were  encamped  in  its  vicinity,  and  without  hop^> 
of  immediate  succour,  began  to   despair,  as   famine 
with  all  its  dreadful  train,  advanced  upon  them  wit- 
rapid   steps.     The    inhabitants    therefore    despatche^cSL 
deputies  to  the  Spanish  camp  at  Bevern,  to  tender  it 
submission  to  the  king  upon  the  same  terms  as  th^ 
prince  had  a  short  time  previously  ofl'ered.     The 
ties  were  informed  that  the  time  for  treaties  was 
and   that  an   unconditional    submission   alone 
appease  the  just  anger  of  the  monarch  whom  th< 
had  offended  by  their  rebellion.     Nay,  they  were  ev( 
given  to  understand  that  it  would  be  only  throu| 
his  great   mercy  if  the   same   humiliation    were  n 
exacted  from  them  as  their  rebellious  ancestors  we 
forced  to  undergo  under  Charles  V.,  namely,  to  ii 
plore  pardon  half-naked,  and  with  a  cord  around  th< 
necks.     The  deputies  returned  to  Ghent  in   despa— 5Lr, 
but  three  days  afterward  a  new  deputation  was  se-  '^^^ 
to  the  Spanish  camp,  which  at  last,  by  the  intercesaii 
of  one  of  the  prince's  friends,  who  was  a  prisoner 
Ghent,   obtained  peace   upon    moderate   terms.      T. 
town   was  to  pay   a    fine    of  two   hundred    thousai 
florins,    recall   the   banished    papists,    and    expel    t" 
Protestant  inliahitants,  who,  however,  were  to  be 
lowed  two  yL'ars   for  the  settlement   of  their  atfai: 
All  the  inhabitants  except  six,  who  were  reserved  T 
capital  punishment  (but  afterward  pardoned),  were  i 
eluded  in  a  general  anuje^ly,  and  the  garrison,  whii 
amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  was  allowed  to  evac 
ate  the  place  with  the  honours  of  war.     This  trea"^^^' 
was  com  hided  in  September  of  the  same  year,  at  t^'  '^*^ 
headquarters  at  Bevern,  and  immediately  three  tho^ 
sand  Spaniards  marched  into  the  town  as  a  garrison. 

It  was  more  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and  the  dree"""^^" 
of  famine  than  bv  the  force  of  arms  that  the  Prince 
Parma  had  succeede«l  in  reducing  this  city  to  submit-:;:, 
sion,  the  largest   and  strongest   in   the   Netherlan< 
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which  was  little  inferior  to  Paris  within  the  barriers 
of  its  inner  town,  consisted  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
houses,  and  was  built  on   twenty  islands,  connected 
hy  ninety-eight  stone  bridges.     The  important  privi- 
leges which  in  the  course  of  several  centuries  this  city 
had  contrived  to  extort  from  its  rulers  fostered  in  its 
uihabitants  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  not  un- 
frequently   d^enerated   into    riot    and    license,    and 
naturally  brought  it  in  collision  with  the  Austrian- 
Spanish   goverment.     And   it   was  exactly  this   bold 
spirit  of  liberty  which  procured  for  the  Eeformation 
^e  rapid  and  extensive  success  it  met  with  in  this 
town,  and  the  combined  incentives  of  civil  and  relig- 
^^us  freedom  produced  all  those  scenes  of  violence  by 
^tich,  during  the  rebellion,  it  had  unfortunately  dis- 
^guished  itself.     Besides  the  fine  levied,  the  prince 
found  within  the  walls  a  large  store  of  artiller}%  car- 
'^ges,  ships,  and  building  materials  of  all  kinds,  with 
fiUinerous  workmen  and  sailors,  who  materially  aided 
Uni  in  his  plans  against  Antwerp. 

Before  Ghent  surrendered  to  the  king  Vilvorden 
tod  Herentals  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  the  capture  of  the  blockhouses  near  tlie 
village  of  Willebrock  had  cut  off  Antwerp  from  Brus- 
sels and  Malines.  The  loss  of  those  places  within  so 
short  a  period  deprived  Antwerp  of  all  hope  of  succour 
from  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  limited  all  their  ex- 
pectations to  the  assistance  which  might  be  looked  for 
from  Zealand.  But  to  deprive  them  also  of  this  the 
Prince  of  Parma  was  now  making  tlie  most  energetic 
preparations. 

The  citizens  of  Antwerp  had  belield  tlie  first  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy  against  their  town  with  the  i)roud 
f^curity  with  which  the  sight  of  their  invincible  river 
inspired  them.  This  confidence  was  also  in  a  degree 
Justified  by  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who, 
^Pon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  design,  had  said  that 
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the  Spanish  army  would  inevitably  perish  before  thi 
walls  of  Antwerp.     That  nothing,  however,  might 
neglected,  he  sent,  a  short  time  before  his  assassina- — 
tion,  for  the  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  Philip  Marnij^i 
of  St.  Aldegonde,  his  intimate  friend,  to  Delft,  wher^ 
he  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  means  of  maintaining' 
defensive   operations.     It  was   agreed  between    thenK. 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  demolish  forthwith  th^^ 
great  dam  between  Sanvliet  and  Lillo  called  the  Blaau — 
garendyk,   so   as   to   allow   the   waters   of   the    £ast:> 
Scheldt  to   inundate,   if   necessary,  the  lowlands   ol 
Bergen,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  the  Scheldt  beinj 
closed,  to  open  a  passage  for  the  Zealand  vessels  to  th( 
town  across  the  inundated  country.     Aldegonde  had 
after  his  return,  actually  persuaded  the  magistrate  an< 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  to  agree  to  this  proposal 
when  it  was  resisted  by  the  guild  of  butchers,  wh< 
claimed  that  they  would  be  ruined  by  such  a  measure  '^ 
for  the  'plain  which  it  was  wished  to  lay  under  watei 
was  a  vast  tract  of  pasture  land,  upon  which  aboul 
twelve  thousand  oxen  were  annually  put  to  graza    Th( 
objection  of  the  butchers  was  successful,  and  they  man — • 
aged  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  salutary  schem^^ 
until  the  enemy  had  got  possession  of  the  dams  as  wel^- 
as  the  pasture  land. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  burgomaster  St.  Aldegonde^ 
who,  himself  a  member  of  the  states  of  Bmbant,  wa^ 
possessed  of  great  authority  in  that  council,  the  forti — 
fications  on  both  sides  the  Scheldt  had,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  been  placed  in  repair, 
and  many  new  redoubts  erected  around  the  town.      The 
dams  had  been  cut  through  at  Saftingen,  and  the  water 
of  the  West  Scheldt  let  out   over  nearly  the  whole 
country  of  Wae.s.     In  the  adjacent  Marquisate  of  Ber- 
gen troops  bad  been  enlisted  by  the  Count  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  a  Scotch  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  ^I organ,  was  already  in  the  pay  of  the  repubUc; 
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while  fresh  reinforcemeuts  were  daily  expected  from 
England  and  France.     Above  all,  the  states  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  were  called  upon  to  hasten  their  supplies. 
But  after  the  enemy  had  taken  strong  positions  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  fire  of  their  batteries 
made  the  navigation  dangerous,  when  place  after  place 
in  Brabant  fell  into  their  hands,  and  their  cavalry  had 
cut  off  all  communication  on  the  land  side,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Antwerp  began  at  last  to  entertain  serious  ap- 
prehensions for  the  futura     The  town  then  contained 
eighty-five  thousand  souls,  and  according  to  calcula- 
tion three  hundred  thousand  quarters  of   corn   were 
annually  required  for  their  support.     At  the  beginning 
of  the  siege  neither  the  supply  nor  the  money  was 
^wanting  for  the  laying  in  of  such  a  store ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  enemy's  fire  the  Zealand  victualling  ships,  taking 
^vantage  of  the  rising  tide,  contrived  to  make  their 
^way  to  the  town.     All  that  was  requisite  was  to  pre- 
sent any  of  the  richer  citizens  from  buying  up  these 
supplies,  and,  in  case  of   scarcity,  raising   tlie  price. 
ITo  secure  his  object,  one  Gianibelli  from  Mantua,  who 
3iad  rendered  important  services  in  the  course  of  the 
aege,  proposed  a  property  tax  of  one  penny  in  every 
hundred,  and  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  respectable 
^2)eT8ons  to  purchase  com  with  this  money,  and  distrib- 
"^ate  it  weekly.     And   until   the  returns   of  this   tax 
hould  be  available  the  richer  classes  should  advance 
he  required  sum,  holding  the  com  purchased,  as  a  de- 
;£x)6it,  in  their  own  magazines ;  and  were  also  to  share 
:xn  the  profit.     But  this  plan  was  unwelcome  to  the 
"vrealthier  citizens,  who  had  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
general  distresa     They  recommended  that  every  indi- 
"vidual  should  be  required  to  provide  himself   with  a 
Sufficient  supply  for  two  years;  a  proposition  which, 
however  it  might  suit  their  own  circumstances,  was 
Very  unreasonable  in  regard  to  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
^ho,  even  before  the  siege,  could  scarcely  find  means 
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to  supply  themselves  for  so  many  months.  They  ob- 
tained indeed  their  object,  which  was  to  reduce  the 
poor  to  the  necessity  of  either  quitting  the  place  or 
becoming  entirely  their  dependenta  But  when  they 
afterward  reflected  that  in  the  time  of  need  the  rights 
of  property  would  not  be  respected,  they  found  it  ad- 
visable not  to  be  overhasty  in  making  their  own  pur- 
chases. 

The  magistrate,  in  order  to  avert  an  evil  that  would 
have  pressed  upon  individuals  only,  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  which  endangered  the  safety  of  all  Some 
enterprising  persons  in  Zealand  had  freighted  a  large 
fleet  with  provisions,  which  succeeded  in  passing  the 
guns  of  the  enemy,  and  discharged  its  cargo  at  Ant- 
werp. The  hope  of  a  largo  profit*  had  tempted  the 
merchants  to  enter  upon  this  hazardous  speculation; 
in  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed,  as  the  magis- 
trate of  Antwerp  had,  just  before  their  arrival,  issued 
an  edict  regulating  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  individuals  from 
buyiug  up  the  whole  cargo  and  storing  it  in  their 
magazines  with  a  view  of  disposing  of  it  afterward  at 
a  dearer  rate,  he  ordered  tliat  the  whole  should  be 
publicly  sold  in  any  quantities  from  the  vessels.  The 
speculators,  elieatefl  of  their  hopes  of  profit  by  these 
precautions,  .set  sail  again,  and  left  Antwerp  with  the 
greati^r  part  of  their  cargo,  which  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  support  of  the  town  for  several  months. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  essential  and  natural  means 
of  preservation  can  only  l)e  exj)lained  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  inhabitants  considered  it  absolutelv  im- 
possible  ever  to  close  tlie  Scheldt  completely,  and 
consequently  had  n(»t  the  least  apprehension  that 
things  would  come  to  (extremity.  When  the  intelU- 
gence  arrived  in  Antwerp  that  the  prince  intended  to 
throw  a  briilge  over  the  Scheldt  the  idea  was  univer- 
sally ridiculed  as  chiniericaL     An  arrogant  comparison 
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WHS  drawn  between  the  republic  and  the  stream,  and  it 

Was  said  that  the  one  would  bear  the  Spanish  yoke  as 

Jitth  as  the  other.      "A  river  which  is  twenty-four 

bnndred  feet  broad,  and,  with  its  own  waters  alone, 

above  sixty  feet  deep,  but  which  with  the  tide  rose 

twelve  feet   more — would   such   a   stream,"   it   was 

disked,  **  submit  to  be  spanned  by  a  miserable  piece  of 

poling  ?    Where  were  beams  to  be  found  high  enough 

to  reach  to  the  bottom  and  project  above  the  surface  ? 

^nd  how  was  a  work  of  this  kind  to  stand  in  winter, 

'^len  whole  islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  which  stone 

'^^slls  could  hardly  resist,  would  be  driven  by  the  flood 

Against  its  weak  timbers,  and  splinter  them  to  pieces 

^Ise  glass  ?     Or,  perhaps,  the  prince  purposed  to  con- 

st:ruct   a   bridge   of   boats;   if    so,   where   would    he 

P^T-^xnire  the  latter,  and  how  bring  them  into  his  in- 

t>*^nchments  ?     They  must  necessarily  be  brought  past 

-Antwerp,  where  a  fleet  was  ready  to  capture  or  sink 

til  em." 

But  while  they  were  trying  to  prove  the  absurdity 

^f  the  Prince  of  Parma's  undertaking  he  had  already 

Completed  it.     As  soon  as  the  forts  St.  Maria  and  St. 

-f^tilip  were  erected,  and  protected  the  workmen  and 

tlie  work  by  their  fire,  a  pier  was  built  out  into  the 

^ream  from  both  banks,  for  which  purpose  the  masts 

^   the   largest  vessels   were  employed;  by  a   skilful 

^XTungement  of  the  timbers  they  contrived  to  give  the 

"^liole  such  solidity  that,  as  the  result  proved,  it  was 

^ble  to  resist  the  violent  pressure  of  the  ice.     These 

timbers,  which  rested  firmly  and  securely  on  the  bottom 

^  the  river,  and  projected  a  considerable  height  above 

it,  being  covered  with  planks,  afforded  a  commodious 

r^way.     It  was  wide  enough  to  allow  eight  men  to 

croBs  abreast,  and  a  balustrade  that  ran  along  it  on 

Wh  sides,  protected  them  from  the  fire  of  small-arms 

from  the  enemy's  vessels.     Tliis  "  stacade,"  as  it  was 

^^,  ran  from  the  two  opposite  shores  as  far  as  the 
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uKareaaing  depCh  and  force  of  the  fltoeam  allowed. 
reduced  tixe  breadth  of  the  river  to  about  eleven  hSE 
dred  fe^ ;  as,  however,  the  middle  and  proper 
would  not  admit  of  such  a  barrier^  there 
therefore,  between  the  two  stacades  a  space  of 
than  six  himdred  paces  through  which  a  whole  ie 
of  transports  could  sail  with  easa  This  intervenia 
space  the  prince  designed  to  dose  by  a  bridge  of  boat 
for  which  purpose  the  craft  must  be  procured  froi 
Dimkirk.  But,  besides  that  they  could  not  be  ohtainai 
in  any  number  at  that  place,  it  would  be  di£Bcnk.ti 
bring  them  past  Antwerp  without  great  loBa  He  VMI 
therefore,  obliged  to  content  himsdf  for  the  time  iriUi 
having  narrowed  the  stream  one-halt  <^i^d  rendeced  Ac 
passage  of  the  enemy's  vessels  so  much  the  mora  iSir 
ficult  Where  the  stacades  terminated  in  the  ndddk 
of  the  stream  they  spread  out  into  parallelognai 
which  were  mounted  with  heavy  guns,  and  served  as  I 
kind  of  battery  on  the  water.  From  these  a  heavy  fln 
was  opened  on  every  vessel  that  attempted  to  fU 
through  this  narrow  channel  Whole  fleets^  howevs 
and  single  vessels  still  attempted  and  succeeded  ii 
passing  this  daugerous  strait 

Meanwhile  Ghent  surrendered,  and  this  unexpected 
success  at  once  rescued  the  prince  from  his  dilemmi 
He  found  in  this  town  everything  necessary  to  complet 
his  bridge  of  boats ;  and  the  only  difficulty  now  was  it 
safe  transport,  which  was  furnished  by  the  enem; 
themselves.  By  cutting  the  dams  at  Saftingen  a  grei 
part  of  the  country  of  Waes,  as  far  as  the  village  o 
Borcht,  had  been  laid  under  water,  so  that  it  was  no 
difficult  to  cross  it  with  flat-bottomed  boata  Th 
prince,  therefore,  ordered  his  vessels  to  run  out  froi 
Ghent,  and  after  passing  Dendermonde  and  Rupd 
uionde  to  pass  through  the  left  dyke  of  the  Schddl 
leaving  Antwerp  to  the  right,  and  sail  over  the  inuu 
dated  fields  in  the  direction  of  Borcht.    To  protect  thi 
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passage  a  fort  was  erected  at  the  latter  village,  wliich 
would  keep  the  enemy  in  check.     All  succeeded  to  his 
wishes,  though  not  without  a  sharp  action  with  the 
enemy's  flotilla,  which  was  sent  out  to  intercept  this 
convoy.     After  breaking  through  a  few  more  dams  on 
their   route,  they   reached   the    Spanish   quarters   at 
Calloo,  and  successfully  entered  the  Scheldt  again.    The 
exultation  of  the  army  was  greater   when   they  dis- 
covered the  extent  of  the  danger  the  vessels  had  so 
narrowly  escaped.     Scarcely  had  they  got  quit  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  when  a  strong  reinforcement  from  Ant- 
werp got   under  weigh,   commanded   by  the   valiant 
defender  of  Lillo,  Odets  von  Teligny.    When  this  officer 
saw  that  the  affair  was  over,  and  that  the  enemy  had 
escaped,  he  took  possession  of  the  dam  through  which 
their  fleet  had  passed,  and  threw  up  a  fort  on  the  spot 
in  order  to  stop  the  passage  of  any  vessels  from  Ghent 
which  might  attempt  to  follow  them. 

By  this  step  the  prince  was  again  thrown  into  em- 
barrassment.    He  was  far  from  having  as  yet  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  vessels,  either  for  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  or  for  its  defence,  and  the  passage  by  wliich 
the  former  convoy  had  arrived  was  now  closed  by  the 
fort  erected  by  Teligny.     While  he  was  reconnoitring 
the  country  to  discover  a  new  way  for  his  fleets  an 
idea  occurred  to  him  which  not  only  put  an  end  to  his 
present  dilemma,  but  greatly  accelerated  the  success  of 
his  whole  plan.     Not  far  from  the  village  of  Stecken, 
in  Waes,  which  is  within  some  five  thousand  paces  of 
the  commencement  of  the  inundation,  flows  a  small 
stream  called  the  Moer,  wliich  falls  into  the  Scheldt 
near  Ghent.     From  this  river  he  caused  a  canal  to  be 
dug  to  the  spot  where  the  inundations  began,  and  as 
the  water  of  these  was  not  everywhere  deep  enough 
for  the  transit  of  his  boats,  the  canal  between  Bevern 
and  Verrebroek  was  continued  to  Calloo,  where  it  was 
met   by  the  Scheldt    At    this  work   five  hundred 
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pioneers  laboured  without  intermission,  and  in  order  U 
cheer  the  toil  of  the  soldiers  the  prince  himself  took  par 
in  it.  In  this  way  did  he  imitate  the  example  of  th( 
two  celebrated  Bomans,  Dnisus  and  Corbulo,  who  \r 
similar  works  had  united  the  Rhine  with  the  Zujde 
Zee,  and  the  Maes  with  the  Bhine. 

This  canal,  which  the  army  in  honour  of  its  pre 
jector  called  the  canal  of  Parma,  was  fourteen  thousan 
paces  in  length,  and  was  of  proportionable  depth  an 
breadth,  so  as  to  be  navigable  for  ships  of  a  considei 
able  burden.  It  afforded  to  the  vessels  from  Ghent  no 
only  a  more  secure,  but  also  a  much  shorter  course  t 
the  Spanish  quarters,  because  it  was  no  longer  neces 
sary  to  follow  the  many  windings  of  the  Scheldt,  bu 
entering  the  Moer  at  once  near  Ghent,  and  from  thenc 
passing  close  to  Stecken,  they  could  proceed  through 
the  canal  and  across  the  inundated  country  as  far  a 
Calico.  As  the  produce  of  all  Flanders  was  brough 
to  the  town  of  Ghent,  this  canal  placed  the  Spamsl 
camp  in  communication  with  the  whole  provinci 
Abundance  poured  into  the  camp  from  all  quarters,  8* 
that  during  the  wholo  course  of  the  siege  the  Spaniard 
suftV^red  no  scarcity  of  any  kind.  But  the  greates 
benefit  which  the  prince  derived  from  this  work  was  ai 
adequate  supply  of  flat-bottomed  vessels  to  complete 
his  bridge. 

These  preparations  were  overtaken  by  the  arrival  o 
winter,  which,  as  the  Scheldt  was  filled  with  driftrice 
occasioned  a  considerable  delay  in  the  building  of  th 
bridge.  The  prince  had  contemplated  with  anxiet] 
the  approach  of  this  season,  lest  it  should  prove  highl; 
destructive  to  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  afTon 
tlie  enemy  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  seri 
ous  attack  upon  it.  But  the  skill  of  his  engineer 
saved  him  from  the  one  danger,  and  the  strange  inac 
tion  of  the  enemy  freed  him  from  the  other.  It  fw 
quently   happened,   indeed,   that   at   flood-time   larg 
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pieces  of  ice  were  entangled  in  the  timbers,  and 
shook  them  violently^  but  they  stood  the  assault  of 
the  furious  element,  which  only  served  to  prove  their 
stability. 

In  Antwerp,  meanwhile,  important   moments  had 
been  wasted  in  futile  deliberations ;  and  in  a  struggle 
of  factions  the  general  welfare  was  neglected.     The 
government  of  the  town  was  divided  among  too  uiauy 
beads,  and  much  too  great  a  share  in  it  was  held  by 
the  riotous  mob  to  allow  room  for  calmness  of  deliber- 
ation or  firmness  of  action.     Besides  the  municipal 
ttiagistracy  itself,  in  which  the  burgomaster  had  only 
^    single  voice,  there  were  in  the  city  a  number  of 
STuilds,  to  whom  were  consigned  the  charge  of  the 
ixxtenml  and  external  defence,'  the  provisioning  of  the 
C^own,  its   fortifications,  the   marine,  commerce,  etc.; 
^ome  of  whom  must  be  consulted  in  every  business 
of  importance.     By  means  of  this  crowd  of  8i)eakers, 
'^ho  intruded  at  pleasure  into  the  council,  and  man- 
^^ed  to  carry  by  clamour  and  the  number  of  their 
^ciherents  what  they  could  not  effect  by  their  argu- 
^^^lents,  the  people  obtained  a  dangerous  influence  in 
^Lie  public  debates,  and  the  natural  struggle  of  such 
discordant  interests  retarded  the  execution  of  every 
^^lutary  measura     A  government  so  vacillating  and 
i^tnpotent  could  not  command  the  respect  of  unruly 
Bailors  and  a  lawless  soldiery.     The  orders  of  the  state 
^Consequently  were  but  imperfectly  obeyed,  and   the 
decisive  moment  was  more  than  once  lost  by  the  negli- 
gence, not  to  say  the  open  mutiny,  both  of  the  land 
Hud  sea  forces. 

The  little  harmony  in  the  selection  of  the  means  by 
which  the  enemy  was  to  be  opposed  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  proved  so  injurious  had  there  but  existed 
unanimity  as  to  the  end.      But   on   this  very  point 
the  wealthy  citizens  and  poorer  classes  were  divided ; 
90  the  former,  having  everything  to  apprehend  from 
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allowing   matters  to  be   carried  to   extremity,  wer^ 
strongly  inclined  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Pamu^ 
This  disposition  they  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal 
after  the   fort   of  Liefkenshoek  had  fallen  into  th^ 
enemy's  hands,  and  serious  fears  were  entertained  for 
the  Yiavigation  of  the  Scheldt.     Some  of  them,  indeed, 
withdrew  entirely  from  the  danger,  and  left  to  its  fate 
the   town,   whosfe    prosperity   they   had    been    ready 
enough  to  share,  but  in  whose  adversity  they  were 
unwilling  to  bear  a  part.     From  sixty  to  seventy  of 
those  who  remained  memorialised  the  council,  advising 
that  terms  should  be  made  with  the  king.     No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  populace  got  intelligence  of  it  than 
their  indignation  broke  out  in  a  violent  uproar,  which 
was  with  difficulty  appeased  by  the  imprisonment  and 
fining  of  the  petitioners.     TranquiUity  could  only  be 
fully  restored  by  publication  of  an  edict,  wliich  imposed 
the  penalty  of  death  on  all  who  either  publicly  or 
privately  should  countenance  proposals  for  peaca 

Tlie  Prince  of  Parma  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  these   disturbances;  for   nothing    that    transpired 
within  the  city  escaped  his  notice,  being  well  served 
by  the  agents  with  whom   he   maintained   a   secret 
understanding   with   Antwerp,  as  well   as  the  other 
towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders.     Although   he  had 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  his  measures  for 
distressing  the  town,  still  he  had  many  steps  to  take 
before  he  could  actually  make  himself  master  of  it; 
and  one  unhicky  moment  might  destroy  the  work  of 
many    months.      Without,   therefore,   neglecting   any 
of  liis  warlike  preparations,  he  determined  to  make  one 
more  serious  attempt  to  get  possession  by  fair  means. 
Witli  this  object  he  despatched  a  letter  in  November 
to  the  great  council  of  Antwerp,  in  which  he  skilfully 
made  use  of  every  topic  likely  to  induce  the  citizens  to 
come  to  terms,  or  at  least  to  increase  their  existing  dis- 
sensions    He  treated  them  in  this  letter  in  the  light  of 
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persons  who  bad  been  led  astray,  and  tbrew  the  whole 
blame  of  their  revolt  and  refractory  conduct  hitherto 
upon  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from 
whose  artifices  the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven  had  so 
lately  Uberated  them.  "  It  was,"  he  said, "  now  in  their 
power  to  awake  from  their  long  infatuation  and  return 
to  their  all^iance  to  a  monarch  w  ho  was  ready  and 
anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  his  subjects.  For  this  end 
he  gladly  offered  himself  as  mediator,  as  he  had  never 
ceased  to  love  a  country  in  which  he  had  been  born, 
and  where  he  had  spent  the  happiest  days  of  his  youth. 
He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  send  plenipotentiaries 
with  whom  he  could  arrange  the  conditions  of  peace, 
and  gave  them  hopes  of  obtaining  reasonable  terms  if 
tiiey  made  a  timely  submission,  but  also  threatened 
them  with  the  severest  treatment  if  they  pushed 
Daatters  to  extremity." 

This  letter,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  recognise  a  lan- 
guage very  different  from  that  which  the  Duke  of  Alva 
held  ten  years  before-  on  a  similar  occasion,  was  an- 
swered by  the  townspeople  in  a  respectful  and  dignified 
tone.  Wliile  they  did  full  justice  to  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  prince,  and  acknowledged  his  favourable 
intentions  toward  them  with  gratitude,  they  lamented 
the  hardness  of  the  times,  which  placed  it  out  of  his 
power  to  treat  them  in  accordance  with  his  character 
and  disposition.  They  declared  that  they  would  gladly 
place  their  fate  in  his  hands  if  he  were  absolute  master 
of  his  actions,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  obey  the 
will  of  another,  whose  proceedings  his  own  candour 
would  not  allow  him  to  approve  of.     The  unalterable 
resolution  of  the  King  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  vow 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Pope,  were  only  too  well 
known  for  them  to  have  any  hopes  in  that  quarter. 
They  at  the  same  time  defended  with  a  noble  warmth 
the  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  benefactor 
and  preserver,  while  they  enumerated  the  true  cases 
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which  had  produced  this  unhappy  war,  and  had  cau89 
the  provinces  to  revolt  from  the  Spanish  crown.  A 
the  same  time  they  did  not  disguise  from  him  that  the 
had  hopes  of  finding  a  new  and  a  milder  master  in  th 
King  of  France,  and  that,  if  only  for  this  reason,  the 
could  not  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  Spanish  kin 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  the  most  culpable  fi 
kleness  and  ingratituda 

The  united  provinces,  in  fact,  dispirited  by  a  saooa 
sion  of  reverses,  had  at  last  come  to  the  determination  i 
placing  themselves  under  the  protection  and  sovereignt 
of  Fmnce,  and  of  preserving  their  existence  and  thai 
ancient  privileges  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  independeno 
Wirti  tliis  view  an  embassy  had  some  time  before  bee 
despatched  to  Paris,  and  it  was  the  prospect  of  thj 
powerful  assistance  which  principally  supported  tb 
courage  of  the  people  of  Antwerp.  Henry  III.,  Kin 
of  Fmnce,  was  personally  disposed  to  accept  this  offer 
but  the  troubles  which  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniard 
contrived  to  excite  within  his  ovm  kingdom  compelle 
him  against  his  will  to  abandon  it.  The  provinces  noi 
turned  for  assistance  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Englanc 
wlio  sent  them  some  supplies,  which,  however,  came  to 
late  to  save  Antwerp.  While  the  people  of  this  cit; 
were  awaiting  the  issue  of  these  negotiations,  an< 
expecting  aid  from  foreign  powers,  they  neglectec 
unfortunately,  the  most  natural  and  immediate  mean 
of  defence ;  the  whole  winter  was  lost,  and  while  th 
enemy  turned  it  to  greater  advantage  the  more  com 
plete  was  their  indecision  and  inactivity. 

The  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  St.  Aldegonde,  hac 
indeed,  repeatedly  urged  the  fleet  of  Zealand  to  attad 
the  enemy's  works,  which  should  be  supported  on  th 
other  side  from  Antwerp.  The  long  and  frequentl; 
stormy  nights  would  favour  this  attempt,  and  if  at  th 
same  time  a  sally  were  made  by  the  garrison  at  Lille 
it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  the  enemy  to  resist  thi 
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triple  assault.  But  unfortunately  misunderstandings 
had  arisen  between  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  William 
von  Blois  von  Treslong,  and  the  admiralty  of  Zealand, 
Vfimh,  caused  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  to  be  most 
UDaccountably  delayed.  In  order  to  quicken  their 
movements  Teligny  at  last  resolved  to  go  himself  to 
Middelburg,  where  the  states  of  Zealand  were  assem- 
bled; but  as  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
roads  the  attempt  cost  him  his  freedom  and  the  repub- 
Kc  its  most  valiant  defender.  However,  there  was  no 
want  of  enterprising  vessels,  which,  under  the  favour 
of  the  night  and  the  flood-tide,  passing  through  the  still 
open  bridge  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  fire,  threw  provi- 
sions into  the  town  and  returned  with  the  ebb.  But  as 
nwmy  of  these  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
Sie  council  gave  orders  that  they  should  never  risk  the 
passage  unless  they  amounted  to  a  certain  number; 
Mid  the  result,  unfortunately,  was  that  none  attempted 
it  because  the  required  number  could  not  be  collected 
at  one  tima  Several  attacks  were  also  made  from 
Antwerp  on  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  which  were 
liot  entirely  unsuccessful ;  some  of  the  latter  were  cap- 
tured, others  sunk,  and  all  that  was  required  was  to 
execute  similar  attempts  on  a  grand  scale.  But  how- 
ever zealously  St.  Aldegonde  urged  this,  still  not  a 
captain  was  to  be  found  who  would  command  a  vessel 
for  that  purpose. 

Amid  these  delays  the  winter  expired,  and  scarcely 
l^d  the  ice  begun  to  disappear  when  the  construction 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  was  actively  resumed  by  the 
Wegers.  B^ween  the  two  piers  a  space  of  more  than 
six  hundred  paces  still  remained  to  be  filled  up,  which 
^  effected  in  the  following  manner :  Thirty-two  flat- 
^^ottomed  vessels,  each  sixty-six  feet  long  and  twenty 
pfoad,  were  fastened  together  with  strong  cables  and 
^n  chains,  but  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  about 
twenty  feet  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  streauL 
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Each  boat,  moreover,  was  moored  with  two  cables,  both 
up  and  down  the  stream,  but  which,  as  the  water  rose 
with  the  tide,  or  sunk  with  the  ebb,  could  be  slackened 
or  tightened.  Upon  the  boats  great  masts  were  laid 
which  reached  from  one  to  another,  and,  being  covered 
with  planks,  formed  a  regular  road,  which,  like  that 
along  the  piers,  was  protected  with  a  balustrada  This 
bridge  of  boats,  of  which  the  two  piers  formed  a  con- 
tinuation, had,  including  the  latter,  a  length  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  paces.  This  formidable  work  was  so 
ingeniously  constructed,  and  so  richly  furnished  with 
the  instruments  of  destruction,  that  it  seemed  almost 
capable,  like  a  living  creature,  of  defending  itself  at  the 
word  of  command,  scattering  death  among  all  who 
approached.  Besides  the  two  forts  of  St.  Maria  and 
St.  Philip,  which  terminated  the  bridge  on  either  shore, 
and  the  two  wooden  bastions  on  the  bridge  itself,  which 
were  filled  with  soldiers  and  mounted  with  guns  on  all 
sides,  each  of  the  two  and  thirty  vessels  was  manned 
with  thirty  soldiers  and  four  sailors,  and  showed  the 
cannon's  mouth  to  the  enemy,  whether  he  came  up 
from  Zealand  or  down  from  Antwerp.  There  were  in 
all  ninety-seven  cannon,  which  were  distributed  beneath 
and  above  tlie  bridge,  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
men  who  were  posted,  partly  in  the  forts,  partly  in  the 
vessels,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  could  maintain  a  ter- 
rible fire  of  sniall-arnis  upon  the  enemy. 

But  with  all  this  the  prince  did  not  consider  his 
work  sufficiently  secure.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  enemy  would  leave  nothing  unattenipted  to  burst 
by  the  force  of  his  machines  the  middle  and  weakest 
part.  To  guard  acjainst  this,  he  erected  in  a  line  with 
the  bridge  of  boats,  but  at  some  distance  from  it, 
another  distinct  defence,  intended  to  break  the  force 
of  any  attack  that  might  be  directed  against  the  bridge 
itself.  This  work  consisted  of  thirty-three  vessels  of 
considerable  magnitude,  which  were  moored  in  a  row 
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athwart  the  stream  and  fastened  in  threes  by  masts,  so 
that  they  formed  eleven  different  groups.  Each  of 
these,  Uke  a  file  of  pikemen,  presented  fourteen  long 
wooden  poles  with  iron  heads  to  the  approaching 
enemy.  These  vessels  were  loaded  merely  with  bal- 
last, and  were  anchored  each  by  a  double  but  slack 
cable,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide.  As  they  were  in  constant  motion  they  got 
from  the  soldiers  the  name  of  "  swimmers."  The  whole 
bridge  of  boats  and  also  a  part  of  the  piers  were  cov- 
ered by  these  swimmers,  which  were  stationed  above 
as  well  as  below  the  bridga  To  all  these  defensive 
preparations  was  added  a  fleet  of  forty  men-of-war, 
which  were  stationed  on  both  coasts  and  served  as  a 
protection  to  the  whole. 

This  astonishing  work  was  finished  in  March,  1585, 
the  seventh  month  of  the  siege,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  was  completed  was  kept  as  a  jubilee  by  the  troops. 
The  great  event  was  announced  to  the  besieged  by  a 
grand  feu  de  joie,  and  the  army,  as  if  to  enjoy  ocular 
demonstration  of  its  triumph,  extended  itself  along  the 
whole  platform  to  gaze  upon  the  proud  stream,  peace- 
fully and  obediently  flowing  under  the  yoke  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  it.  All  the  toil  they  had  under- 
gone was  forgotten  in  the  delightful  spectacle,  and 
every  man  who  had  had  a  hand  in  it,  however  insig- 
irificant  he  might  be,  assumed  to  himself  a  portion  of 
the  honour  which  the  successful  execution  of  so  gigan- 
tic an  enterprise  conferred  on  its  illustrious  projector. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  equal  the  consterna- 
tion which  seized  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  when  intelli- 
gence was  brought  them  that  the  Scheldt  was  now 
actually  closed,  and  all  access  from  Zealand  cut  oflf. 
To  increase  their  dismay  they  learned  the  fall  of 
^nissels  also,  which  had  at  last  been  compelled  by 
^iiiine  to  capitulate.  An  attempt  made  by  the  Count 
^'  fiohenlohe  about  the  same  time  on  Herzogeubusch, 
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with  a  view  to  recapture  the  town,  or  at  least  foi 
a  diversion,  was  equally  unsuccessful;  and  thus  1 
unfortunate  city  lost  all  hope  of  assistance,  both 
sea  and  land. 

These  evil  tidings  were  brought  them  by  some  fii 
tives  who  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  Spanish  videtl 
and  had  made  their  way  into  the  town;  and  a  s 
whom  the  burgomaster  had  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  1 
enemy's  works,  increased  the  general  alarm  by  his 
port.  He  had  been  seized  and  carried  before  the  Piii 
of  Parma,  who  commanded  him  to  be  conducted  O' 
all  the  works,  and  all  the  defences  of  the  bridge  to 
pointed  out  to  him.  After  this  had  been  done  he  i 
again  brought  before  the  general,  who  dismissed  h 
with  these  words :  "  Go,"  said  he, "  and  report  what  j 
have  seen  to  those  who  sent  you.  And  tell  them,  t 
that  it  is  my  firm  resolve  to  bury  myself  under  \ 
ruins  of  tliis  bridge  or  by  means  of  it  to  pass  into  y< 
town." 

But  the  certiiinty  of  danger  now  at  last  awakened  I 
zeal  of  the  conf(.'deraU»,s,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  thein 
Iho  foriDor  lialf  of  th(^  prince*s  vow  was  not  fulfill 
The  latter  had  long  vi(»wed  with  apprehension  the  pr 
arations  which  were  making  in  Zealand  for  the  rel 
of  the  town.  He  saw  clearlv  that  it  was  from  t 
quarter  that  he  had  to  fear  the  most  dangerous  bl( 
and  that  with  all  his  works  he  could  not  make  hi 
against  the  combined  fleets  of  Zealand  and  Antwerj 
they  were  to  fall  upon  him  at  the  same  time  and  at  I 
proper  moment.  For  awhile  the  delays  of  the  adi 
ral  of  Zealand,  which  he  had  laboured  by  all  i 
means  in  his  power  to  prolong,  had  been  his  securi 
but  now  the  urgent  necessity  accelerated  the  expe 
tion,  and  without  waiting  for  the  adminil  the  states 
Middelburg  despatched  the  Count  Justin  of  Nass 
with  as  many  ships  as  they  could  muster,  to  the  assi 
ance  of  the  besieged.     This  fleet  took  up  a  poaiti 
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before  liefkenshoek,  which  was  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  and,  supported  by  a  few  vessels  from  the 
opposite  fort  of  Lillo,  cannonaded  it  with  such  success 
that  the  walls  were  in  a  short  time  demolished,  and  the 
pkce  carried  by  storm.     The   Walloons  who  formed 
the  garrison  did  not  display  the  firmness  which  might 
have  been  expected   from   soldiers   of   the   Duke   of 
Pama;  they  shamefully  surrendered  the  fort  to  the 
enemy,  who  in  a  short  time  were  in  possession  of  the 
whole  island  of  Doel,  with  all  the  redoubts  situated 
upon  it     The  loss  of  these  places,  which  were,  how- 
ever, soon  retaken,  incensed  the  Duke  of  Parnm  so 
much  that  he  tried  the  officers  by  court  martial,  and 
caused  the  most  culpable  among  them  to  be  beheaded. 
Meanwhile  this  important  conquest  opened  to  the  Zea- 
Wers  a  free  passage  as  far  as  the  bridge,  and  after 
^ncerting  with  the  people  of  Antwerp  the  time  was 
fixed  for  a  combined  attack  on  this  work.     It  was 
^^nged  that,  while  the  bridge  of  boats  was  blown  up 
*^J'  machines  already  prepared  in  Antwerp,  tlie  Zealand 
fle^,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  should  be 
^  the  vicinity,  ready  to  sail  to  the  town  through  tlie 
opening. 

While  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  engaged  in  construct- 
^g  his  bridge  an  engineer  within  the  walls  w^as  ah  of^dy 
Papering  the  materials  for  its  destruction.  Frederick 
Crianibelli  was  the  name  of  the  man  whom  fatt^  liad 
*lestined  to  be  the  Archimedes  of  Antwerp,  and  to  ex- 
haust in  its  defence  the  same  ingenuity  with  the  same 
^^t  of  success.  He  was  born  in  Mantua,  and  had 
formerly  visited  Madrid  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said, 
of  offering  his  services  to  King  Philip  in  the  Belgian 
^ar.  But  wearied  with  waiting,  the  offended  engineer 
left  the  court  with  the  intention  of  making  the  King 
of  Spain  sensibly  feel  the  value  of  talents  which  he 
kad  80  little  known  how  to  appreciate.  He  next 
*>ught  the  service  of   Queen  Elizabeth    of   England, 
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the  declared  enemy  of  Spain,  who,  after  witnessing  i 
few  specimens  of  his  skill,  sent  him  to  Antwerp.  S 
took  up  his  residence  in  that  town,  and  in  the  preseii 
extremity  devoted  to  its  defence  his  knowledge,  hi 
energy,  and  his  zeaL 

As  soon  as  this  artist  perceived  that  the  project  o 
erecting  the  bridge  was  seriously  intended,  and  tha* 
the  work  was  fast  approaching  to  completion,  hi 
applied  to  the  magistracy  for  three  large  vessels,  fron 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  tons,  in  whid 
he  proposed  to  place  minea  He  also  demanded  sixt] 
boats,  which,  fastened  together  with  cables  and  chainc 
furnished  with  projecting  grappling-irons,  and  put  ii 
motion  with  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  were  intendec 
to  second  the  operation  of  the  mine-ships  by  bein( 
directed  in  a  wedgelike  form  against  tlie  bridge.  Bui 
he  had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  quite  incapabli 
of  comprehending  an  idea  out  of  the  common  way 
and  even  where  the  salvation  of  their  couutry  was  a) 
stake  could  not  forget  the  calculating  habits  of  trada 

His  scheme  was  rejected  as  too  expensive,  and  witl 
difficulty  he  at  last  obtained  the  grant  of  two  smallei 
vessels,  from  seventy  to  eighty  tons,  with  a  numbei 
of  flat-bottomed  boats.  With  these  two  vessels,  one  oi 
which  he  called  the  Fortune  and  the  other  the  Hojpt 
he  proceeded  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  hold  oi 
each  he  built  a  hollow  chamber  of  freestone,  five  feel 
])road,  three  and  a  half  high,  and  forty  long.  Thif 
magazine  he  filled  witli  sixty  hundred  weight  of  the 
finest  priming  powder  of  his  o\^ti  compounding,  and 
covered  it  with  as  heavy  a  weight  of  large  slabe 
and  millstones  as  the  vessels  could  carry.  Over  these 
lie  further  added  a  roof  of  similar  stones,  which  ran  up 
to  a  point  and  projected  six  feet  above  the  ship^s  side 
Tlie  deck  itself  was  crammed  with  iron  chains  and 
hooks,  knives,  nails,  and  other  destructive  missiles; 
the  remaining  space,  which  was  not  occupied  by  thQ 
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magazine^  was  likewise  filled  up  with  planks.     Several 
small  apertures  were  left  in  the  chamber  for  the  matches 
which  were  to  set  fire  to  the  mine.     For  greater  cer- 
tainty he  had  also  contrived  a  piece  of  mechanism 
J      which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time,  would  strike  out 
sparks,  and  even  if  the  matches  failed  would  set  the 
ship  on  fire.     To  delude  the  enemy  into  a  belief  that 
these  machines  were  only  intended  to  set  the  bridge  on 
^,  a  composition  of  brimstone  and  pitch  was  placed 
in  the  top,  which  could  bum  a  whole  hour.     And  still 
fether  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  proper 
^t  of  danger,  he  also  prepared  thirty-two  flat-bottomed 
*^t8,  upon  which  there  were  only  fireworks  burning, 
and   whose   sole   object   was  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
These  fire-ships  were  to  be  sent  down  upon  the  bridge 
^  four  separate  squadrons,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour, 
*^<i  keep  the  enemy  incessantly  engaged  for  two  whole 
'^^Urs,  so  that,  tired  of  firing  and  wearied  by  vain 
f^Pectation,  they  might  at  last  relax  their  vigilance 
r^^ore  the  real  fire-ships  came.     In  addition  to  all  this, 
^   also  despatched  a  few  vessels  in  which  powder  was 
^t:icealed  in  order  to  blow  up  the  floating  work  before 
^^  bridge,  and  to  clear  a  passage  for  the  two  principal 
'^ips.     At  the  same  time  he  hoped  by  this  preliminary 
^tiack  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention,  to  draw  them 
^t,  and  expose  them  to  the  full  deadly  efl'ect  of  the 
^Icano. 
^     The  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  April  was 
^^ed  for  the  execution  of  this  great  undertaking.     An 
^\)sciire  rumour  of  it  had  already  difl'used  itself  through 
^Vi^  Spanish  camp,  and  particularly  from  the  circum- 
stance   of   many  divers   from  Antwerp   having   been 
detected  endeavouring  to  cut  the  cables  of  the  vessels. 
I^hey   were  prepared,  therefore,  for  a  serious  attack; 
t:»liey  only  mistook  the  real  nature  of  it,  and  counted 
on  having  to  fight  rather  with  man  than  the  elements. 
Xn  this  expectation  the  duke  caused  the  guards  along 
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the  whole  bank  to  be  doubled,  and  drew  up  the  chic* 
part  of  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  whet* 
he  was  present  in  person ;  thus  meeting  the  dang^^ 
while  endeavouring  to  avoid   it.     No  sooner  was   i^ 
dark   than  three  burning  vessels  were  seen   to  flo^^ 
down  from  the  city  toward  the  bridge,  then  three  moi 
and  directly  after  the  same  number.     They  beat 
arms  throughout  the  Spanish  camp,  and  the   who] 
length  of  the  bridge  was  crowded  with  soldiers.    Meai 
time  the  number  of  the  fire-ships  increased,  and  the; 
came  in  regular  order  down  the  stream,  sometimes  tw — 
and  sometimes  three  abreast,  being  at  first  steered  b; 
sailors  on  board  them.     The  admiral  of  the  Antwer     " 
fleet,  Jacob  Jacobson  (whether  designedly  or  througlT" 
carelessness  is  not  known),  had  committed  the  error 
sending  off  the  four  squadrons  of  fire-ships  too  quickl:^ 
one  after  another,  and  caused  the  two  large  mine-shi] 
also  to  follow  them  too  soon,  and  thus  disturbed  tl 
intended  order  of  attack. 

The  array  of  vessels  kept  approaching,  and  the  darl 
ness  of  night  still  further  heightened  the  extraordinar  "" 
spectacle.  As  far  as  tlie  eye  could  follow  the  course 
the  stream  all  was  fire ;  the  tire-ships  burning  as  bi 
liantly  as  if  they  were  tliemselves  in  tlie  flames ;  tl 
surface  of  the  water  glittered  with  light;  the  dyk( 
and  tlie  batteries  along  the  shore,  the  flags,  arms,  an— 
accoutrements  of  the  soldiers  who  lined  the  rivers 
well  as  the  bridges,  were  clearly  distinguishable  in  th 
glare.  With  a  mingled  sensation  of  awe  and  pleasui 
the  soldiers  watched  the  unusual  sight,  which  rath( 
resembled  a  fete  than  a  hostile  preparation,  but  frgi*::^ 
the  very  strangeness  of  the  contrast  filled  the  mind  witBC^ 
a  mysterious  awe.  When  the  Imrniug  fleet  had  com-  -^ 
within  two  thousand  paces  of  the  bridge,  those  who  ha^**  ■ 
the  charge  of  it  lighted  the  matches,  impelled  the  tw-  ^" 
mine- vessels  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  lea\in5.  -* 
the  others  to  the  guidance  of  the  cun*ent  of  the  wave^^^ 
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tliej   hastily   made  their  escape  in   boats  which  had 
been  kept  in  readinesa. 

Their  course,  however,  was  irregular,  and  destitute 
of  steersmen  they  arrived  singly  and  separately  at  the 
floating  works,  where  they  continued  hanging  or  were 
d^iahed  off  sidewise  on  the  shore.  The  foremost  powder- 
isloips,  which  were  intended  to  set  fire  to  the  floating 
orks,  were  cast,  by  the  forc6  of  a  squall  which  arose 
^  that  instant,  on  the  Flemish  coast.  One  of  the  two, 
e  Fortune,  grounded  in  its  passage  before  it  reached 
e  bridge,  and  killed  by  its  explosion  some  Spanish 
Idiers  who  were  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  battery. 
lie  other  and  larger  fire-ship,  called  the  Hojyey  nar- 
wly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  The  cunent  drove  her 
the  floating  defences  toward  the  Flemish  bank, 
here  it  remained  hanging,  and  had  it  taken  fire  at 
at  moment  the  greatest  part  of  its  effect  would  have 
n  lost.  Deceived  by  the  flames  which  this  machine, 
e  the  other  vessels,  emitted,  the  Spaniards  took  it 
•r  a  common  fire-ship,  intended  to  burn  the  bridge  of 
And  as  they  had  seen  them  extinguished  one 
the  other  without  further  effect  all  fears  were 
^idspelled,  and  the  Spaniards  began  to  ridicule  the  ])rep- 
xations  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  ushered  in  with 
much  display  and  now  had  so  absurd  an  end.  Some 
the  boldest  threw  themselves  into  the  stream  in 
<>xder  to  get  a  close  view  of  the  fire-ship  and  extinguish 
when  by  its  weight  it  suddenly  broke  through,  burst 
e  floating  work  which  had  detained  it,  and  drove 
"^rith  terrible  force  on  the  bridge  of  boats.  All  was 
^^cw  in  commotion  on  the  bridge,  and  the  prince  called 
^^  the  sailors  to  keep  the  vessel  off  with  i)oles,  and  to 
^^tinguiah  the  flames  before  they  caught  the  timl)ers. 

At  this  critical  moment  he  was  standing  at  the  far- 
^*^e8t  end  of  the  left  pier,  where  it  formed  a  bastion  in 
^IxQ  ^water  and  joined  the  bridge  of  boats.  By  his  side 
®^Ood  the  Margrave  of  Rysburg,  general  of  cavalry  and 
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governor  of  the  province  of  Artois,  viho  had  former 
served  the  states,  but  from  a  protector  of  the  republ 
had  become  its  worst  enemy ;  the  Baron  of  Bill 
governor  of  Friesland  and  commander  of  the  (jermi 
regiments;  the  Generals  Cajetan  and  Gaasto,  wi' 
several  of  the  principal  officers ;  all  forgetful  of  th( 
own  danger  and  entirely  occupiied  with  averting  t] 
general  calamity.  At  this  moment  a  Spanish  enai| 
approached  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  conjured  hi 
to  remove  from  a  place  where  his  life  was  in  manife 
and  imminent  peril  No  attention  being  paid  to  h 
entreaty  he  repeated  it  still  more  urgently,  and  at  la 
fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  him  in  this  one  instan* 
to  take  advice  from  his  servant.  While  he  said  this  1 
had  laid  hold  of  the  duke's  coat  as  though  he  wish< 
forcibly  to  draw  liim  away  from  the  spot,  and  t] 
latter,  surprised  rather  at  the  man's  boldness  than  pc 
suad^  by  his  arguments,  retired  at  last  to  the  shoi 
attended  by  Cajetan  and  Guasto.  He  had  scaroeL 
time  to  reach  the  fort  St.  Maria  at  the  end  of  tl 
bridge  when  an  explosion  took  place  behind  him,  ju 
as  if  the  earth  had  burst  or  the  vault  of  heaven  give 
way.  The  duko  and  his  whole  army  fell  to  tl 
ground  as  dead,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  befo 
they  recovered  their  consciousness. 

But  then  what  a  sight  presented  itself !  The  wate 
of  the  Scheldt  had  been  divided  to  its  lowest  dept 
and  driven  with  a  surge  which  rose  like  a  wall  abo^ 
the  dam  that  confined  it,  so  that  all  the  fortificatioi 
on  the  banks  were  several  feet  under  water.  The  earl 
shook  for  three  miles  around.  Nearly  the  whole  le 
pier,  on  which  the  fire-sliip  had  been  driven,  with 
part  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  had  been  burst  and  sha 
tered  to  atoms,  with  all  that  was  upon  it ;  spars,  canno 
and  men  blown  into  the  air.  Even  the  enormoi 
blocks  of  stone  which  liad  covered  the  mine  had,  I 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  been  hurled  into  the  neig! 
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bouring  fields,  so  that  many  of  them  were  afterward 

dug  oat  of  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand 

paces  from  the  bridga     Six  vessels  were  buried,  several 

bad  gone  to  pieces.     But  still  more  terrible  was  the 

carnage  which   the    murderous   machine    had    dealt 

amongst    the   soldiers.     Five   hundred,   according   to 

other  reports  even  eight  hundred,  were  sacrificed  to 

ite  fury,  without  reckoning  those  who  escaped  with 

mntilated  or  injured  bodies.     The  most  opposite  kinds 

of  death   were  combined   in  this  frightful   moment. 

Some  were  consumed  by  the  flames  of  the  explosion, 

ojthers  scalded  to  death  by  the  boiling  water  of  the 

river,  others  stifled  by  the  poisonous  vapour  of  the 

tinstone;  some  were  drowned  in  the  stream,  some 

Juried  under  the  hail  of  falling  masses  of  rock,  many 

out  to  pieces  by  the  knives  and  hooks,  or  shattered 

oy  the  balls  which  were  poured  from  the  bowels  of 

^6  machina     Some  were  found  lifeless  without  any 

^ble  injury,  having  in  all  probability  been  killed 

oy  the   mere   concussion  of   the  air.     The  spectacle 

^Mch  presented  itself  directly  after  the  firing  of  the 

^^e  was  fearfuL     Men  were  seen  wedged  between 

^^^  palisades  of  the  bridge,  or  struggling  to  release 

^^mselves  from  beneath  ponderous  masses   of  rock, 

^  hanging  in  the  rigging  of  the  ships;  and  from  all 

places  and  quarters  the  most  heartrending  cries   for 

help  arose,  but  as  each  was  absorbed  in  his  own  safety 

^ese  could  only  be  answered  by  helpless  wailings. 

Many  had  escaped  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

^^  oflScer  named  Tucci  was  carried  by  the  whirlwind 

^e  a  feather  high  into  the  air,  where  he  was  for  a 

foment  suspended,  and  then  dropped  into  the  river, 

"^here  he  saved  himself  by  swimming.     Another  was 

*^teii  up  by  the  force  of  the  blast  from  the  Flanders 

®^ore  and   deposited  on   that   of   Brabant,   incurring 

Merely  a  slight  contusion  on  the  shoulder;  he  felt, 

^  Ixe  afterward  said,  during  this  rapid  aerial  transit 
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just  as  if  he  had  been  fired  out  of  a  cannon.  Th 
Prince  of  Parma  himself  had  never  been  so  near  death 
as  at  that  moment,  when  half  a  minute  saved  his  life. 
He  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  fort  of  St.  Maria  when 
he  was  lifted  off  his  feet  as  if  by  a  hurricane,  and 
a  beam  which  struck  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders 
stretched  him  senseless  on  the  earth.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  believed  to  be  actually  killed,  many  remember- 
ing to  have  seen  him  on  the  bridge  only  a  few  minutes 
before  the  fatal  explosion.  He  was  found  at  last  be- 
tween his  attendants,  Cajetan  and  Guasto,  raising  him- 
self up  with  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  and  the  intelHgence 
stirred  the  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  But  vain  would 
be  the  attempt  to  depict  his  feelings  when  he  surveyed 
the  devastation  which  a  single  moment  had  caused 
in  the  work  of  so  many  months.  The  bridge  of  boats, 
upon  which  all  his  hopes  rested,  was  rent  asunder; 
a  great  part  of  his  army  was  destroyed ;  another  portion 
maimed  and  rendered  ineffective  for  many  days ;  many 
of  his  best  officers  were  killed ;  and,  as  if  the  present 
calamity  were  not  sufficient,  he  had  now  to  learn  the 
painful  iutelligeiice  tliat  the  Margrave  of  Rysburg, 
whom  of  all  liis  olticers  he  prized  the  higlK\st,  was 
missing.  And  yet  tlie  worst  was  still  to  come,  for 
every  moment  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  to  be 
expected  from  Antwerp  and  Lillo,  to  which  this  fear- 
ful position  of  the  army  would  disable  him  from 
offering  any  effectual  resistance.  The  bridge  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  nothing  could  prevent  the  fleet 
from  Zealand  passing  tlirough  in  full  sail;  while  the 
confusion  of  Die  troops  in  this  first  moment  was  so 
great  and  general  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  give  or  obey  orders,  as  many  corps  had  lost  their 
commanding  officers,  and  many  commanders  their 
corps;  and  even  the  places  where  they  had  been 
stationed  were  no  longer  to  be  recognised  amid  the 
general  ruin.     Add  to  this  that  all  the  batteries  on 
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shore  were  under  water,  that  several  cannon  were 
sunk,  that  the  matches  were  wet,  and  the  ammunition 
damaged.  What  a  moment  for  the  enemy  if  they  had 
^nown  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it ! 

It   will   scarcely   be   believed,   however,    that   this 
success,  which  surpassed  all  expectation,  was  lost  to 
Antwerp,  simply  because  nothing  was   known  of   it. 
St  Aldegonde,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  was  heard  in  the  town,  had   sent  out   several 
galleys  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge,  with  orders  to 
send  up  fire-balls  and  rockets  the  moment  they  had 
passed  it,  and  then  to  sail  with  the  intelligence  straight 
on  to  Lillo,  in  order  to  bring  up,  without  delay,  the 
Zealand  fleet,  which  had  orders  to  cooperate.     At  the 
^me  time  the  admiral  of  Antwerp  was  ordered,  as 
^on    as  the  signal  was  given,  to  sail  out  with  his 
Vessels  and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  first  consterna- 
f-ion.      But  although  a  considerable  reward  was  prom- 
^^ed  to  the  boatmen  sent  to  reconnoitre,  they  did  not 
Venture  near  the  enemy,  but  returned  without  ettecting 
tieir  purpose,  and  reported  that  the  bridge  of  boats 
uninjured,  and  the  fire-ship  had  had  no   eftect, 
!ven   on  the  following  day  also  no  better  measures 
"^vere  taken  to  learn  the  true  state  of  the  bridge ;  and 
^s   the  fleet  at  Lillo,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  wind, 
"vras  seen  to  remain  inactive,  the  beUef  that  the  fire- 
ships  had  accomplished  notliing   was   confirmed.     It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  any  one  that  this  very  in- 
activity of  the  confederates,  which  misled  the  people  of 
Antwerp,   might   also   keep   back   the   Zealanders  at 
Xiillo,  as  in  fact  it  did.     So  signal  an  instance  of  neglect 
could  only  have  occurred  in  a  government  which,  with- 
out dignity  of  independence,  was  guided  by  the  tumul- 
tuous multitude  it  ought  to  have  governed.     The  more 
supine,  however,  they  were  themselves  in  opposing  the 
enemy,  the  more  violently  did  their  rage  boil  against 
Gianibelli,  whom  the  frantic  mob  would   have   torn 
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in  pieces  if  they  could  have  caught  him.  For  tw 
days  the  CDgineer  was  in  the  most  imminent 
until  at  last,  on  the  third  morning,  a  courier 
Lillo,  who  had  swam  under  the  bridge,  brought  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  its  having  been  destroyed,  bu^  -^^t. 
at  the  same  time  announced  that  it  had  been  repaired-C-^ 
This  rapid  restoration  of  the  bridge  was  really  ^^  ^ 
miraculous  effort  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Scarcel ji^7  My 
had  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  which  seemed  tc^-;;;^ 
have  overthrown  all  his  plans,  when  he  contrived-E^^ 
with  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  to  prevent  all  ita-^^'-^ 
evil  consequences  The  absence  of  the  enemy's  fleef 
at  this  decisive  moment  revived  his  hopes.  The  ruin- 
ous state  of  the  bridge  appeared  to  be  a  secret  to  thenL^^::^^^ 
and  though  it  was  impossible  to  repair  in  a  few^i^"^^ 
hours  the  work  of  so  many  months,  ydi  a  great  poin^'-^^*^ 
would  be  gained  if  it  could  be  done  even  in  appear-*^-^ 
ance.  All  his  men  were  immediately  set  to  work  tc^-^^ 
remove  the  ruins,  to  raise  the  timbers  which  had 
thrown  down,  to  replace  those  which  were  demolished 
and  to  fill  up  the  chasms  with  ships.  The  duke  him- 
self did  not  refuse  to  share  in  the  toil,  and  his  examplei^  ^  '| 
was  followed  by  all  his  officers.  Stimulated  by  thi^  -^  ^ 
popular  behaviour,  the  common  soldiers  exerted  them—  -^^^^ 
selves  to  tlie  utmost ;  the  work  was  carried  on  durin^^.  •^ 
the  whole  uight  under  the  constant  sounding  of  drum^^  *^ 
and  truuipets,  which  were  distributed  along  the  bridge;^^^^ 
to  drown  the  noise  of  the  work-people.  With  dawn^^*^ 
of  day  few  traces  remained  of  the  night's  havoc ;  an 
although  the  bridge  was  restored  only  in  appearance,  i 
nevertheless  deceived  the  spy,  and  consequently  no 
attack  was  made  upon  it.  In  the  meantime  the  prince 
contrived  to  make  tlie  repairs  solid,  nay,  even  to  in- 
troduce some  essential  alterations  in  the  structura  In 
order  to  guard  against  similar  accidents  for  the  future, 
a  part  of  the  bridge  of  boats  was  made  movable,  so 
that  in  case  of  necessity  it  could  be  taken  away  and 
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^  passage  opened  to  the  fire-shipa  His  loss  of  men 
^Was  supplied  from  the  garrisons  of  the  adjoining  places, 
and  by  a  German  regiment  which  arrived  very  oppor- 
tunely from  Gueldera  He  filled  up  the  vacancies  of 
the  officers  who  were  killed,  and  in  doing  this  he  did 
uot  forget  the  Spanish  ensign  who  had  saved  his  life. 

The  people  of  Antwerp,  after  learning  the  success  of 
their  mine-ship,  now  did  homage  to  the  inventor  with 
a«  mach  extravagance  as  they  had  a  short  time  before 
xnistrusted   him,  and   they  encouraged   his  genius  to 
^xevr  attempts      Gianibelli  now  actually  obtained  the 
r^umber  of  flat-bottomed  vessels  which  he  had  at  first 
dematided  in  vain,  and  these  he  equipped  in  such  a 
xxianner  that  they  struck  with  irresistible  force  on  the 
Iz^ridge,  and  a  second  time  also  burst  and  separated  it. 
this  time  the  wind  was  contrary  to  the  Zealand 
r,  80  that  they  could  not  put  out,  and  thus  the 
jprince   obtained  once  more  the   necessary  respite  to 
:repair  the  damaga     The  Archimedes  of  Antwerp  was 
xiot  deterred  by  any  of  these  disappointments      Anew 
lie  fitted  out  two  large  vessels  which  were  armed  with 
iron  hooks  and  similar  instruments  in  order  to  tear 
ssunder  the  bridga     But  when  the  moment  came  for 
t;hese  vessels  to  get  under  weigh  no  one  was  found 
Teady  to  embark  in  them.     The  engineer  was  therefore 
obliged  to  think  of  a  plan  for  giving  to  these  machines 
auch  a  self-impulse  that,  without  being  guided  by  a  steers- 
man, they  would  keep  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
not,  like  the  former  ones,  be  driven  on  the  bank  by 
the  wind.      One  of  his  workmen,  a  German,  here  hit 
upon  a  strange  iiivention,  if  Strada*s  description  of  it 
is  to  be  credited.     He  affixed  a  sail  under  the  vessel, 
which  was  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  water,  just  as  an 
ordinary  sail  is  by  the  wind,  and  could  thus  impel  the 
ship  with  the  whole  forqe  of  the  current.     The  result 
proved  the  correctness  of  his  calculation  ;  for  this  vessel, 
with  the  position  of  its  sails  reversed,  not  only  kept 
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the  centre  of  the  stream,  but  also  ran  against  the 
bridge  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  had  not 
time  to  open  it,  and  was  actually  burst  asunder.  But 
all  these  results  were  of  no  service  to  the  town,  because 
the  attempts  were  made  at  random  and  were  supported 
by  no  adequate  forc^.  A  new  iire-ship,  equipped  like 
the  former,  which  had  succeeded  so  well,  and  which 
Gianibelli  had  filled  with  four  thousand  pounds  of  the 
finest  powder,  was  not  even  used ;  for  a  new  mode  of 
attempting  their  deUverance  had  now  occurred  to  the 
people  of  Antwerp. 

Terrified  by  so  many  futile  attempts  from  endeav- 
ouring to  clear  a  passage  for  vessels  on  the  river  by 
force,  they  at  last  came  to  the  determination  of  doing 
without  the  stream  entirely.  They  remembered  the 
example  of  the  town  of  Leyden,  which,  when  besieged 
by  the  Spaniards  ten  years  before,  had  saved  itself  by 
opportunely  inundating  the  suiTOunding  country,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  imitate  this  exampla  Between 
Lillo  and  Stabroek,  in  the  district  of  Bergen,  a  wide 
and  somewhat  sloping  plain  extends  as  far  as  Ant- 
werp, being  prott^cled  l)y  numerous  embankments  and 
counter-embank nn Mils  against  the  inoiptions  of  the 
East  Scheklt.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  than  to 
break  these  dams,  wIrmi  the  whole  plain  would  become 
a  sea,  naWgnble  by  flat-bottomed  vessels  almost  to 
the  very  walls  of  Antwerp.  If  this  attempt  should 
8uc<.*eed,  the  Duke  of  Parma  might  keep  the  Scheldt 
guarded  with  liis  briil^^e  of  boats  as  long  as  he  pleased ; 
a  new  river  would  be  formed,  which,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, would  be  equally  serviceable  for  the  time. 
This  was  the  very  plan  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  at  the  comnunicenient  of  the  siege  recommended, 
and  in  which  he  had  l>een  strenuously,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, seconded  by  St.  Aldegonde,  because  some  of  the 
citizens  could  not  be  ])ersuaded  to  sacrifice  their  own 
fields.      In   the  present   emergency  they  reverted  to 
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fehis  last  resource,  but  circumstances  in  the  meantime 

had  greatly  changed. 

The  plain  in  question  is  intersected  by  a  broad  and 
high  dam,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
Ca«tle  of  Cowenstein,  and  extends  for  three  miles 
from  the  village  of  Stabroek,  in  Bergen,  as  far  as  the 
Solieldt,  with  the  great  dam  of  which  it  unites  near 
Oxxiam.  Beyond  this  dam  no  vessels  can  proceed, 
however  high  the  tide,  and  the  sea  would  be  vainly 
tn^ned  into  the  fields  as  long  as  such  an  embankment 
rexnained  in  the  way,  which  would  prevent  the  Zealand 
v^^kssels  from  descending  into  the  plain  before  Antwerp. 
n^e  fate  of  the  town  would  therefore  depend  upon  the 
d^:inoUtion  of  this  Cowenstein  dam;  but,  foreseeing 
^t^ifl,  the  Prince  of  Parma  had,  immediately  on  com- 
n^^ncing  the  blockade,  taken  possession  of  it,  and 
si>Qred  no  pains  to  render  it  tenable  to  the  last.  At 
*t^^  village  of  Stabroek,  Count  Mansfeld  was  encamped 
^'^'^th  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  by  means  of  this 
v^xy  Cowenstein  dam  kept  open  the  communication 
^'^th  the  bridge,  the  headquarters,  and  the  Spanish 
P^^gazines  at  Calloa  Thus  the  army  formed  an  un- 
^^^t^mipted  line  from  Stabroek  in  Brabant,  as  far  as 
^^vem  in  Flanders,  intersected  indeed,  but  not  broken 
^2^  the  Scheldt,  and  which  could  not  be  cut  off  with- 
^'^t  a  sanguinary  conflict  On  the  dam  itself  within 
Proper  distances  five  different  batteries  had  been  erected, 
^t^^  command  of  which  was  given  to  the  most  valiant 
^fiBcers  in  the  army.  Nay,  as  the  Prince  of  Parma 
^^oiild  not  doubt  that  now  the  whole  fury  of  the  war 
'^^ould  be  turned  to  this  point,  he  entrusted  the  defence 
^f  the  bridge  to  Count  Mansfeld,  and  resolved  to  defend 

tlxis  important  post  himself.     The  war,  therefore,  now 

assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  the  theatre  of  it  was 

entirely  changed 

Both  above  and  below  Lillo,  the  Netherlanders  had  in 

several  places  cut  through  the  daia,  which  follows  the 
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Brabant  shore  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  where  a  short 
before  had  been  green  fields,  a  new  element  now 
sented  itself,  studded  with  masts  and  boats.  A  Zea 
fleet,  commanded  by  Count  Hohenlohe,  navigated 
inundated  fields,  and  made  repeated  movements  ag> 
the  Cowenstein  dam,  without,  however,  attempti 
serious  attack  on  it,  while  another  fleet  showed  : 
in  the  Scheldt,  threatening  the  two  coasts  alternj 
with  a  landing,  and  occasionally  the  bridge  of  1 
with  an  attack.  For  several  days  this  manoeuvre 
practised  on  the  enemy,  who,  uncertain  of  the  qu 
whence  an  attack  was  to  be  expected,  would,  it 
hoped,  be  exhausted  by  continual  watching,  am 
degrees  lulled  into  security  by  so  many  false  all 
Antwerp  had  promised  Count  Hohenlohe  to  su] 
the  attack  on  the  dam  by  a  flotilla  from  the  U 
three  beacons  on  the  principal  tower  were  to  be 
signal  that  this  was  on  the  way.  Wlien,  therefor 
a  dark  night  the  expected  columns  of  fire  realli 
cended  above  Antwerp,  Count  Hohenlohe  immedi 
caused  five  hundred  of  his  troops  to  scale  the 
between  two  of  the  enemy's  redoubts,  who  surp 
part  of  the  Spanish  garrison  asleep,  and  cut  dowi 
others  who  attempted  to  defend  themselves, 
short  time  tliey  had  gained  a  firm  footing  upon 
dam,  and  were  just  on  the  point  of  disembai 
the  remainder  of  their  force,  two  tliousand  in  nui 
when  the  Spaniards  in  the  adjoining  redoubts  mar 
out,  and,  favoured  by  the  narrowness  of  the  grc 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  crowded  Z^alan 
The  guns  from  the  neighbouring  batteries  opened 
the  approaching  fleet,  and  thus  renderexl  the  lar 
of  the  remaining  troops  impossible;  and  as  there 
no  signs  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  city 
Zealanders  were  overpowered  after  a  short  conflict 
again  driven  down  from  the  dam.  The  victo 
Spaniards  pursued  them  through  the  water  as  ffi 
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'Aeir  boats,  sank  many  of  the  latter,  and  compelled  the 

rest  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss.      Count  Hohenlohe 

^lu^wthe  blame  of  this  defeat  upon  the  inhabitants 

of  Antwerp,  who  had  deceived  him  by  a  false  signal, 

and  it  certainly  must  be  attributed  to  the  bad  arrange- 

inent  of  both  parties  that  the  attempt  failed  of  better 

success. 

£ut  at  last  the  allies  determined  to  make  a  system- 
atic assault  on  the  enemy  with  their  combined  force, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  siege  by  a  grand  attack  as 
w-ell  on  the  dam  as  on  the  bridga  The  16th  of  May, 
IS 85,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  execution  of  this  design, 
and  both  armies  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
Daaie  this  day  decisive.  The  force  of  the  Hollanders 
and  Zealanders,  united  to  that  of  Antwerp,  exceeded 
^^v-o  hundred  ships,  to  man  which  they  had  -stripped 
ttioir  towns  and  citadels,  and  with  this  force  they 
Purposed  to  attack  the  Cowenstein  dam  on  both  sides. 
THe  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  was  to  be  assailed  with 
ne^^  machines  of  Gianibelli's  invention,  and  the  Duke 
^  Parma  thereby  hindered  from  assisting  the  defence 
of  the  dam. 

^  -Alexander,  apprised  of  the  danger  which  threatened 

'^iin,   spared   nothing   on    his   side  to   meet   it   with 

energy.      Immediately  after  getting  possession  of  the 

^rn  he  had   caused  redoubts  to  be   erected  at  five 

^^ifierent  places,  and  had  given  the  command  of  them 

^    the  most  experienced  officers  of  the   army.     The 

fi^'st  of  these,  which   was  called   the  Cross   battery, 

^as  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Cowenstein  dam 

outers  the   great    embankment   of    the    Scheldt,   and 

niakes  with  the  latter  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  Span- 

i^-rd,  Mondragone,   was    appointed   to   the    command 

^f    this  battery.     A  thousand  paces  farther   on,  near 

the  castle  of  Cowenstein,  was  posted  the  battery  of 

St.  James,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of 

CamiUo  di  Monte.     At  an  equal  distance  from  this 
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lay  the  battery  of  St.  Greorge,  and  at  a  thousand  pac 
&om  the  latter,  the  Pile  battery,  under  the  comma] 
of  Gamboa,  so  called  from  the  pile-work  on  whi' 
it  rested ;  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  dam,  near  Stabroc 
was  the  fifth  redoubt,  where  Count  Mansfeld,  wi 
Capizucchi,  an  Italian,  commanded.  All  these  foi 
the  prince  now  strengthened  with  artillery  and  me 
on  both  sides  of  the  dam,  and  along  its  whole  extei 
he  caused  piles  to  be  driven,  as  well  to  render  t 
main  embankment  firmer,  as  to  impede  the  labo 
of  the  pioneers,  who  were  to  dig  through  it. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May  tl 
enemy's  forces  were  in  motion.  With  the  dusk 
dawn  there  came  floating  down  from  Lillo,  over  the  i 
undated  country,  four  burning  vessels,  which  so  alarmi 
the  guards  upon  the  dams,  who  recollected  the  form 
terrible  explosion,  that  they  hastily  retreated  to  tl 
next  battery.  This  was  exactly  what  the  enen 
desired.  In  these  vessels,  which  had  merely  t 
appearance  of  fire-ships,  soldiers  were  concealed,  wl 
now  suddenly  jumped  ashore,  and  succeeded  in  moui 
ing  the  daiu  at  tlie  luulefeiided  spot,  between  the  { 
George  and  Pile  batteries.  Ininiediately  afterward  t 
whole  Zealand  fleet  showed  itself,  consisting  of  num( 
ous  ships-of-war,  transports,  and  a  crowd  of  small 
craft,  which  were  laden  with  great  sacks  of  cart 
wool,  fascines,  gabions,  and  the  hke,  for  throwing  i 
bre^astwurks  wherever  necessary.  The  ships-of-w 
were  furnished  with  powerful  artillery,  and  num( 
ously  and  bravely  manned,  and  a  whole  army 
pioneers  accompanied  it  in  order  to  dig  through  tl 
dam  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  their  possession. 

The  Zealanders  had  scarcely  begun  on  their  side 
ascend  the  dam  when  the  fleet  of  Antwerp  advance 
from  Osterweel  and  attacked  it  on  the  other.     A  hi| 
breastwork  was  hastily  thrown  up  between  the  t\ 
nearest  hostile  batteries,  so  as  at  once  to  divide  tl 
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two  garrisons  and  to  cover  the  pioneers.     The  latter, 
several  hundreds  in  number,  now  fell  to  work  with 
their  spades  on  both  sides  of  the  dam,  and  dug  with 
such  energy  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  soon  seeing 
the  two  seas  united.      But  meanwhile  the  Spaniards 
also  had  gained  time  to  hasten  to  the  spot  from  the 
two  nearest   redoubts,  and   make  a  spirited  assault, 
while  the  guns  from  the  battery  of  St.  George  played 
incessantly  on   the   enemy's   fleet.     A   furious  battle 
liow  raged  in  the  quarter  where  they  were  cutting 
through  the  dyke  and  throwing  up  the  breastworks. 
The  Zealanders  had   drawn  a  strong  line  of  troops 
around  the  pioneers  to  keep  the  enemy  from  interrupt- 
ing their  work,  and  in  this  confusion  of  battle,  in  the 
Jnidst  of  a  storm  of  bullets  from  the  enemy,  often  up 
^  the  breast  in  water,  among  the  dead  and  dying,  the 
pioneers  pursued  their  work,  under  the  incessant  ex- 
hortations of  the  merchants,  who  impatiently  waited 
^o  see  the  dam  opened  and  tlieir  vessels  in   safety. 
The  importance  of  the  result,  which  it  might  be  said 
*l«pend^  entirely  upon  their  spades,  appeared  to  ani- 
»uate  even  the  common  labourers  with  heroic  courage. 
Solely  intent  upon  their  task,  they  neither  saw  nor 
^ieard  the  work  of  death  which  was  going  on  around 
Uiem,  and  as  fast  as  the  foremost  ranks   fell  those 
'behind  them  pressed  into  their  places.     Their  opera- 
tions were  greatly  impeded  by  the  piles  which  had 
^n  driven  in,  but  still  more  by  the  attacks  of  the 
'Spaniards,  who  burst  with  desperate  courage  through 
^he  thickest  of  the  enemy,  stabl)ed  the  pioneers  in 
^^^  pits  where  they  were  digging,  and  filled  up  a^rain 
^^th  dead  bodies  the  cavities  which  the  Uviiig  had 
^^e.     At  last,  however,  when  most  of  their  officers 
^"©re  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  number  of  the  enemy 
^^UBtantly  increasing,  while  fresh  lal)ourer8  were  sup- 
Wying  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  the 
^^Urage  of  these  valiant  troops  began  to  give  way,  and 
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they  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat  to  their  batteries 
Now,  therefore,  the  confederates  saw  themselves  mas 
ters  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  dam,  from  Fort  St 
George  as  far  as  the  Pile  battery.  As,  however,  il 
seemed  too  long  to  wait  for  the  thorough  demolitioi 
of  the  dam,  they  hastily  unloaded  a  Zealand  transport 
and  brought  the  cargo  over  the  dam  to  a  vessel  o 
Antwerp,  with  which  Count  Hohenlohe  sailed  in  tri 
umph  to  that  city.  The  sight  of  the  provisions  a. 
once  filled  the  inhabitants  with  joy,  and  as  if  th 
victory  was  akeady  won,  they  gave  themselves  up  t- 
the  wildest  exultation.  The  bells  were  rung,  thi 
cannon  discharged,  and  the  inhabitants,  transportes 
by  their  unexpected  success,  hurried  to  the  Ost^rwea 
gate,  to  await  the  store-ships  which  were  supposed  d 
be  at  hand. 

In  fact,  fortune  had  never  smiled  so  favourably  ob 
the  besieged  as  at  that  moment.  The  enemy,  ex 
hausted  and  dispirited,  had  thrown  themselves  int 
their  batteries,  and,  far  from  being  able  to  struggi 
with  the  victors  for  the  post  they  had  conquered,  the 
found  themselves  rather  besieged  in  the  places  wher 
they  had  taken  refuge.  Some  companies  of  Scots,  le« 
by  tlieir  brave  colonel,  Balfour,  attacked  the  batter 
of  St.  George,  which,  howevei',  was  reheved,  but  no 
without  severe  loss,  by  Caniillo  di  ^lonte,  who  liast^ne< 
thitlier  from  St.  James's  battery.  The  Pile  battery  wa 
in  a  much  worse  condition,  it  being  hotly  cannonades 
by  the  ships,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  crumbl 
to  pieces.  Ganiboa,  who  commanded  it,  lay  woundec 
and  it  was  unfortunately  deficient  in  artillery  to  kee; 
the  enemy  at  a  distance.  The  breastwork,  too,  whicl 
the  Zealanders  had  thrown  up  between  this  batter 
and  that  of  St.  George  cut  off  all  hope  of  assistanc 
from  the  Scheldt.  If,  tlierefore,  the  Belgians  had  onl; 
taken  advantage  of  this  weakness  and  inactivity  of  th 
enemy  to  proceed  with  zeal  and  perseverance  in  cut 
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through  the  dam,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  passage 
xrught  have  been  made,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
^wLole  siege.     But  here  also  the  same  want  of  consist- 
ent energy  showed  itself  which  had  marked  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  Antwerp  during  the  whole  course 
of  tlie  siega     The  zeal  with  which  the  work  had  been 
oonunenced  cooled  in  proportion  to  the  success  which 
3i>tended  it.      It  was  soon  found  too  tedious  to  dig 
t^Iirough  the  dyke;  it  seemed  far  easier  to  transfer 
t»lie    cargoes  from  the  large   store-ships  into   smaller 
ones,  and  carry  these  to  the  town  with  the  flood  tide. 
St-   Aldegonde  and  Hohenlohe,  instead  of  remaining 
t^y  animate  the  industry  of  the  workmen  by  their  per- 
sonal presence,  left  the  scene  of  action  at  the  decisive 
uoment,  in  order,  by  sailing  to  the  town  with  a  com 
"vessel,  to  win  encomiums  on  their  wisdom  and  valour. 
While  both  parties  were  fighting  on  the  dam  with 
^lie  most  obstinate  fury  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt 
load  been  attacked  from  Antwerp  with  new  machines, 
in   order  to  give  employment  to  the  prince  in  that 
^juarter.     But  the  sound   of  the  firing  soon  apprised 
of  what  was  going  on  at  the  dyke,  and  as  soon 
he  saw  the  bridge  clear  he  hastened  to  support  the 
^defence  of  the  dyke.     Followed  by  two  hundred  Span- 
^&sh  pikemen,  he  flew  to  the  place  of  attack,  and  arrived 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  complete   defeat   of   his 
"droops.     He  hastily  posted  some  guns  which  he  had 
Tjrought  with  him  in   the  two  nearest  redoubts,  and 
maintained  from  thence  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
ships.     He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and, 
with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  shield  in  the  other, 
led  them  against  the  enemy.     The  news  of  his  arrival, 
which  quickly  spread  from  one  end  of  the  dyke  to  tlie 
other,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  (»f  his  troops,  and 
the  conflict  recommenced  with  ren(*wed  violence,  made 
still   more    murderous  by  the  nature   of  the  giound 
where  it  was  fought.     Upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  the 
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dam,  which  in  many  places  was  not  more  than  nfav 
paces  broad,  about  five   thousand  combatants  wen 
fighting;  so  confined  was  the  spot  upon  which  AM 
strength  of  both  annies  was  assembled,  and  wiucl 
was  to  decide  the  whole  issue  of  the  siege.    With  thi 
Antwerpers  the  last  bulwark  of  their  dtj  was  aj 
stake;  with  the  Spaniards  it  was  to  detennine  th 
whole  success  of   their  undertaking.      Both  paitia 
fought  with  a  courage   which   despair  alone  oonli 
inspira    From  both  the  extremities  of  the  dam  th| 
tide  of  war  rolled  itself  toward  the  centre,  whoi 
the  Zealanders  and  Antwerpers  had  the  advanta« 
and  where  they  had  collected  their  whole  strsngtij 
The  ItSilians  and  Spaniards,  inflamed  by  a  noble  emuk 
tion,  pressed  on  from  Stabroek ;  and  from  the  ScheU 
the  Walloons  and  Spaniards  advanced,  with  their  geii 
eral  at  their  head.      While  the  former  endeaYOQre| 
to  relieve  the  Pile  battery,  which  was  hotly  presael 
by  the  enemy,  both,  by  sea  and  land,  the  latter  threi 
themselves  on  the  breastwork,  between  the  St  Qeorg 
and  the  Pile  batteries,  with  a  fury  which  carried  evet; 
thing  before  it.     Here  the  flower  of  the  Belgian  ttooF 
fought  bcbmd  a  well-fortified  rampart,  and  the  ga 
of  the  two  fleets  covered  this  important  post.     T 
prince  was  already  pressing   forward   to  attack  t 
formidable   defence   with    his   small   army   when 
received  intelligence  that  the  Italians  and  Spania 
under  Capizucchi  and  Aquila,  had  forced  their  i 
sword  in  hand,  into  the  Pile  battery,  had  got  posses 
of  it,  and  were  now  likewise  advancing  from  the  c 
side  against  the  enemy's  breastwork.     Before  thi 
trenchment,  therefore,  the  whole  force  of  both  ai 
was  now  collected,  and  both  sides  used  their  u^ 
efforts  to   carry   and   to   defend   this  position. 
Netherlanders  on  board  the  fleet,  loath  to  reniai 
spectators  of  the  conflict,  sprang  ashore   from 
vessels.      Alexander  attacked  the  breastwork  < 
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5=-ide,  Couut  ^lausfeld  on  the  other ;  live  assaults  were 
^:3iade,  and  five  times  they  were  repulsed    The  Nether- 
S^^nders  in  this  decisive  moment  surpassed  themselves ; 
ever  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  had  they  fought 
th  such  determination.     But  it  was  the  Scotch  and 
•nglish  in  particular  who  bafBed  the  attempts  of  the 
iiemy  by  their  valiant  resistanca     As  no  one  would 
Vance  to  the  attack  in  the  quarter  where  the  Scotch 
ought,  the  duke  himself  led  on  the  troops,  with  a 
velin  in  his  hand,  and  up  to  his  breast  in  water.     At 
XsLst,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  the  forces  of  Couut 
^Bd^ansfeld  succeeded  with  their  halberds  and  pikes  in 
making  a  breach  in  the  breastwork,  and  by  raising 
tiliemselves  on  one  another's  shoulders  scaled  the  para- 
pet   Barthelemy  Toralva,  a  Spanish  captain,  was  the 
first  who  showed  himself  on  the  top ;  and  almost  at 
"^he  same  instant  the  Italian,  Capizucchi,  appeared  upon 
the  edge  of  it;  and  thus  the  contest  of  valour  was 
decided  with  equal  glory  for  both  nations.    It  is  worth 
'^hile  to  notice  here  the  manner  in  which  the  Prince 
^  Parma,  who  was  made  arbiter  of  this  emulous  strife, 
encouraged  this  delicate  sense  of  honour  among  his 
"Warriors.     He   embraced   the   Italian,   Capizucchi,   in 
Pi^aence  of  the  troops,  and  acknowledged  aloud  that 
^^  Was  principally  to  the  courage  of  this  officer  that 
^e  owed  the  capture  of  the  breastwork.     He  caused 
toe  Spanish  captain,  Toralva,  who  was  dangerously 
bounded,   to  be    conveyed   to   his   own   quarters   at 
Stabroek,  laid  on  his  own  bed,  and  covered  with  the 
^loak  which  he  himself  had  worn  the  day  before  the 
Wtle. 

After  the  capture  of  the  breastwork  the  victory  no 
longer  remained  doubtful  The  Dutch  and  Zealand 
t^o^,  who  had  disembarked  to  come  to  close  action 
^th  the  enemy,  at  once  lost  their  courage  when  they 
*ooked  about  them  and  saw  the  vessels,  which  were 
^^  last  refuge,  putting  off  from  the  shore. 
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For  the  tide  had  begun  to  ebb,  and  the  commanc 
of  the  fleet,  from  fear  of  being  stranded  with  t] 
heavy  transports,  and,  in  case  of  an  unfortunate  ic 
to  the  engagement,  becoming  the  prey  of  the  ene 
retired  from  the  dam,  and  made  for  deep  water. 
sooner  did  Alexander  perceive  this  than  he  pointed 
to  his  troops  the  flying  vessels,  and  encouraged  then 
finish  the  action  with  an  enemy  who  already  despai 
of  their  safety.     The  Dutch  auxiliaries  were  the  1 
that  gave  way,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed 
the  Zealauders.     Hastily  leaping  from  the  dam,  t 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  vessels  by  wading  or  sw 
ming;  but  from  their  disorderly  flight  they  impe 
one  another,  and  fell  in  heaps  under  the  swords  of 
pursuers.     Many  perished  even  in  the  boats,  as  e 
strove  to  get  on  board  before  the  other,  and  sevi 
vessels  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  numbers  1 
rushed  into  them.     The  Antwerpers,  who  fought 
their  liberty,  tlieir  hearths,  their  faith,  were  the  ! 
who  retreated,  but  this  very  circumstance  augmei 
their  disaster.     Many  of  their  vessels  were  outstrip 
by  the  ebb-tide,  and   grouiKled   within   reach   of 
enemy's  cannon,  and  were  consequently  destroyed  v 
all  on  board.     Crowds    of    fugitives   endeavoured 
swimming  to  gain  lYe  other  transports,  which  had 
into  deep  water ;  hvi  such  was  the  rage  and  boldues 
the  Spaniards  tha'/  tliey  swam  after  them  with  tl 
swords  between  fneir  teeXh,  and  dragged  many  e 
from  tlie  sliips.     The  victory  of  the  king's  tioops 
complete  but  bloody;  for  of  the  Spaniards  about  e: 
hundred,  of  the  Xetlierlanders  some  thousands  (witl 
ret^koning  tho":e  who  were  drowned),  were  left  on 
tield,  and  on  both  sides  many  of  the  principal  uobi 
perislied.     More  than  thirty  vessels,  with  a  large  suj 
of  provisions  for  Antwerp,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
victors,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cannon  and  01 
military  stores.     The  dam,  the  possession  of  which 
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been  so  dearly  maintained,  was  pierced  in  thirteen  dif- 
ferent places,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  cut 
through  it  were  now  used  to  stop  up  the  openings. 
The  following  day  a  transport  of  immense  size  and 
«iii-iular  construction  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  royalista 
It  formed  a  floating  castla,  and  had  been  destined  for 
the  attack  on  the  Gowenstein  dam.     The  people  of 
Antwerp  had  built  it  at  an  immense  expense  at  the 
very  time  when  the  engineer  Gianibelli's  useful  propo- 
sals had  been  rejected  on  account  of  the  cost  they  en- 
tailed, and  this  ridiculous  monster  was  called  by  the 
proud  title  of  "  End  of  the  War,"  which  appellation  was 
afterward  changed  for  the  more  appropriate  sobriquet 
<^f  •*  Money  lost ! "     When  this  vessel  was  launched  it 
turned  out,  as  every  sensible  person  had  foretold,  that 
^n  account  of  its  unwieldy  size  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  steer  it,  and  it  could  hardly  be  floated  by  the 
^ghest  tide.     With  great  diflBculty  it  was  worked  as 
f^r  as  Ordam,  where,  deserted  by  the  tide,  it  went 
Aground,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

The  attack  upon  the  Gowenstein  dam  was  the  last 
attempt  which  was  made  to  relieve  Antwerp.  From 
^his  time  the  courage  of  the  besieged  sank,  and  the 
^igistracy  of  the  town  vainly  laboured  to  inspirit  with 
distant  hopes  the  lower  orders,  on  whom  the  present 
distress  weighed  heaviest.  Hitherto  the  price  of  bread 
had  been  kept  down  to  a  tolerable  rate,  although  the 
quality  of  it  continued  to  deteriorate ;  by  degrees,  how- 
ever, provisions  became  so  scarce  that  a  famine  was 
evidently  near  at  hand.  Still  hopes  were  entertained 
of  being  able  to  hold  out,  at  least  until  the  corn  between 
^lie  town  and  the  farthest  batteries,  which  was  already 
^^  full  ear,  could  be  reaped ;  but  before  that  could  be 
done  the  enemy  had  carried  the  last  outwork,  and  had 
''Appropriated  the  whole  harvest  to  their  use.  At  last 
y^^  neighbouring  and  confederate  town  of  Malines  fell 
^^to  the  enemy's  hands,  and  with  its  fall  vanished  the 
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only  remaining  hope  of  getting  supplies  from  BrabaD^ 

As  there  was,  therefore,  no  longer  any  means  of  ii 

creasing  the  stock  of  provisions,  nothing  was  left  bx 

to  diminish  the  consumers.     All   useless  persons,  a 

strangers,  nay,  even  the  women  and  children  were    ^ 

be  sent  away  out  of  the  town,  but  this  proposal  "^^ 

too  revolting  to  humanity  to  be  carried  into  executio 

Another  plan,  that  of  expelling  the   Catholic  inha. 

itants,  exasperated  them  so  much  that  it  had  almc 

ended  in  open  mutiny.     And  thus  St  Aldegonde 

last  saw  himself   compelled  to  yield  to  the  riotc» 

clamours  of  the  populace,  and  on  the  17th  of  Augix 

1585,  to  make  overtures  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  for  t>i 

surrender  of  the  town. 
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Preface  to  the  Edition 

Tee  present  is  the  best  collected  edition  of  the 
Q^poitant  works  of  Schiller  which  is  accessible  to 
ia4ier8  in  the  English  languaga  Detached  poems  or 
:^^mas  have  been  translated  at  various  times  since 
^e  first  publication  of  the  original  works;  and  in 
-^veral  instances  these  versions  have  been  incorporated 
tto  this  collection. 

Schiller  was  not  less  efBdently  qualified  by  nature 
^  an  historian  than  for  a  dramatist.  He  was  formed 
^  excel  in  all  departments  of  literature,  and  the  admi- 
^l>le  lucidity  of  style  and  soundness  and  impartiality 
^  judgment  displayed  in  his  historical  writings  will 
(H;  easily  be  surpassed,  and  will  always  recommend 
^em  as  popular  expositions  of  the  periods  of  which 
^By  treat. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  English  edition 
^any  corrections  and  improvements  have  been  made, 
It^h  a  view  to  rendering  it  as  acceptable  as  possible 
^  £nglish  readers ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvan- 
^^es  of  a  translation,  the  publishers  feel  sure  that 
chiller  will  be  heartily  acceptable  to  English  readers, 
i^d  that  the  influence  of  his  writings  will  continue  to 
^oreasa 

The  History  op  thb  Eevolt  of  the  Nethbe- 
^-Kds  was  translated  by  Lieut.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  and 
t^iginally  published  abroad  for  students'  use.  But 
^ia  translation  was  too  strictly  literal  for  general 
*^<iers.  It  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  some  pop- 
oxis  have  been  entirely  rewritten  by  the  Bev.  A.  J. 
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W.  Morrison,  who  also  has  so  ably  translated  the  His- 
tory OF  THE  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  was  translated  by  Mr. 
James  Churchill,  and  first  appeared  in  Frazer's  Magor 
zine.  It  is  an  exceedingly  happy  version  of  what 
has  alway  been  deemed  the  most  untranslatable  of 
Schiller's  works. 

The  Piccolomini  and  Death  of  Wallenstein  are 
the  admirable  version  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  completed  by 
the  addition  of  all  those  passages  which  he  has  omitted, 
and  by  a  restoration  of  Schiller's  own  arrangement  a 
the  acts  and  scenes.      It  is  said,  in  defence  of  the 
variations  which  exist  between  the  German  origina 
and  the  version  given  by  Coleridge,  that  he  translated  M^^ 
from   a  prompter's   copy   in    manuscript,  before  th 
drama  had   been   printed,  and  that   Schiller  himse! 
subsequently  altered  it,  by  omitting  some  passages, 
adding  others,  and  even  engrafting  several  of  Coleridge' 
adaptations 

Wilhelm  Tell  is  translated  by  Theodore  Martin^, 
Esq.,  whose   well-known   position    as  a  writer,   an 
whose   special   acquaintance  with   German   literature— *3 
make  any  recommendation  superfluous. 

Don  Carlos  is  translated  by  R  D.  Boy  Ian,  Esq.   —  -» 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  versio 
is  eminently  successful.     Mr.  Theodore  Martin  kindl 
gave  some  assistance,  and,  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  ha 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  work  by  his  judicious  sug- 
gestions. 

The  translation  of  Mary  Stuart  is  that  by  the  lat^^^^^ 
Joseph  Mellisli,  who  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  ot:  ^^^ 
intimate  friendship  with  Schiller.  His  version  wast  -^* 
made  from  the  prompter's  copy,  before  the  play  was5.— ^* 
published,  and,  like  Coleridge's  "  Wallenstein,"  contain^s-  -^' 
many  passages  not  found  in  the  printed  edition.  Thesu^^ 
are  distinguished  by  Ijrackets.  On  the  other  ban 
Mr.  Mellish  omitted  many  passages  which  now 
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iz 


part  of  the  printed  drama,  all  of  which  are  now  added 

The  translation,  as  a  whole,  stands  out  from  similar 

works  of  the  time  (1800)  in  almost  as  marked  a  degree 

as  Coleridge's  "  Wallenstein,"  and  some  passages  exhibit 

powers  of  a  high  order;  a  few,  however,  especially  in 

the   earlier   scenes,  seemed   capable  of  improvement, 

and  these  have  been  revised,  but,  in  deference  to  the 

translator,  with  a  sparing  hand. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  contributed  by  Miss  Anna 
Swanwick,  whose  translation  of  "  Faust "  has  since  be- 
come well  known.  It  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
is  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  complete. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  which  has  been  regarded  as 
the  poetical  masterpiece  of  Schiller,  and,  perhaps  of  all 
liis  works,  presents  the  greatest  diflBculties  to  the  trans- 
lator, is  rendered  by  A.  Lodge.   Esq.,  M.  A.      This 
version,  on   its  first   publication   in   England,  a   few 
years  ago,  was  received  with  deserved  eulogy  by  distin- 
guished   critics.      To   the   present    edition   has    been 
prefixed  Schiller's  "  Essay  on  the  Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy,"  in  which  the  author's  favourite  theory  of 
the  "  Ideal  of  Art "  is  enforced  with  great  ingenuity  and 
eloquence. 


tory  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  in  Germany 


BOOK  L 

f  the  beginning  of  the  religious  wars  in  Germany 
peace  of  Miinster  scarcely  anythiDg  great  or 
able  occurred  in  the  political  world  of  Europe 
;h  the  Beformation  had  not  an  important  share, 
events  of  this  period,  if  they  did  not  originate 
1  became  mixed  up  with,  the  question  of  relig- 
i  no  state  was  either  too  great  or  too  httle,  to 
rectly  or  indirectly,  more  or  less  of  its  influenca 
nst  the  reformed  doctrine  and  its  adliereuts 
ise  of  Austria  directed,  almost  exclusively,  the 
)f  its  immense  political  power.  In  France,  the 
ation  had  enkindled  a  civil  war  which,  under 
)rmy  reigns,  shook  the  kingdom  to  its  founda- 
)rought  foreign  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
\  and  for  half  a  century  rendered  it  the  scene  of 
st  mournful  disorders.  It  was  the  Reformation, 
it  rendered  the  Spanish  yoke  intolerable  to  the 
gs,  and  awakened  in  them  both  the  desire  and 
irage  to  throw  off  its  fetters,  while  it  also  prin- 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  their  eraan- 
a.  And  as  to  England,  all  the  evils  with  which 
IL  threatened  Elizabeth  were  mainly  intended 
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in  revenge  for  her  having  taken  his  Protestant  subjei 
under  her  protection,  and  placing  herself  at  the  he 
of  a  religious  party  which  it  was  his  aim  and  endeav( 
to  extirpate.  In  Germany  the  schisms  in  the  Choi 
produced  also  a  lasting  political  schism,  which  nu 
that  country  for  more  than  a  century  the  theatre 
confusion,  but  at  the  same  time  threw  up  a  firm  b 
rier  against  political  oppression.  It  was,  too,  t 
Eeformation  principally  that  first  drew  the  northe 
powers,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  into  the  political  syaU 
of  Europe ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Protests 
League  was  strengthened  by  their  adhesion,  it,  on  t 
other,  was  indispensable  to  their  interests.  Stab 
which  hitherto  scarcely  concerned  themselves  wi 
one  another's  existence,  acquired  through  the  Eeforn 
tion  an  attractive  centre  of  interest,  and  began  to 
united  by  new  political  sympathies.  And  as  throu| 
its  influence  new  relations  sprang  up  between  dtui 
and  citizen,  and  between  rulers  and  subjects,  so  al 
entire  states  were  forced  by  it  into  new  relative  po 
tions.  Thus,  by  a  strange  course  of  events,  reli^o 
disputes  were  the  means  of  cementing  a  closer  uni< 
among  the  nations  of  Europa 

Fearful,  indeed,  and  destructive  was  the  first  mo\f 
meut  in  wliich  this  general  political  sympathy  a 
nounced  itself ;  a  desolating  war  of  thirty  years,  whic 
from  the  interior  of  Bohemia  to  the  mouth  of  tl 
Scheldt,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Po  to  the  coasts 
the  Baltic,  devastated  whole  countries,  destroyed  ha 
vests,*and  reduced  towns  and  villages  to  ashes ;  whi( 
opened  a  grave  for  many  thousand  combatants,  and  f 
half  a  century  sniotliered  the  glimmering  sparks 
civilisation  in  Germany,  and  threw  back  the  improvi 
manners  of  tlie  country  into  their  pristine  barbari 
and  wildness.  Yet  out  of  this  fearful  war  Euro 
came  forth  free  aud  independent.  In  it  she  fii 
learned  to  recognise  herself  as  a  community  of  nation 
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and  this  intercommunion  of  states,  which  originated  in 
the  thirty  years'  war,  may  alone  be  sufficient  to  rec- 
oncile the  philosopher  to  its  horrors.     The  hand  of 
industry  has  slowly  but  gradually  effaced  the  traces  of 
its  ravages,  while  its  beneficent  influence  still  survives ; 
and  this  general  sympathy  among  the  states  of  Europe, 
which  grew  out  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  is  our 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  that  peace  which  was 
the  result  of  the  war.     As  the  sparks  of  destruction 
found  their  way  from  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Austria,  to  kindle  Germany,  France,  and  the  half 
of  Europe,  so  also  will  the  torch  of  civilisation  make  a 
path  for  itself  from  the  latter  to  enlighten  the  former 
countriea 

All  this  was  effected  by  religion.  Religion  alone 
could  have  rendered  possible  all  that  was  accom- 
plished, but  it  was  far  from  being  the  sole  motive  of 
the  war.  Had  not  private  advantages  and  state  inter- 
ests been  closely  connected  with  it,  vain  and  poweriess 
would  have  been  the  arguments  of  theologians ;  and  the 
cry  of  the  people  would  never  have  met  with  princes 
80  willing  to  espouse  their  cause,  nor  the  new  doctrines 
have  found  such  numerous,  brave  and  persevering 
champions.  The  Reformation  is  undoubtedly  owing  in 
*  great  measure  to  the  invincible  power  of  truth,  or  of 
opinions  which  were  held  as  such.  The  abuses  in  the 
old  church,  the  absurdity  of  many  of  its  dogmas,  the 
e^ravagance  of  its  requisitions,  necessarily  revolted 
the  tempers  of  men,  already  half-won  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a  better  light,  and  favourably  disposed  them 
^ward  the  new  doctrines.  The  charm  of  independ- 
ence, the  rich  plunder  of  monastic  institutions,  made 
fte  Reformation  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  princes,  and 
^nded  not  a  little  to  strengthen  their  inward  convic- 
tions. Nothing,  however,  but  political  considerations 
^^Id  have  driven  them  to  espouse  it.  Had  not 
Carles  V.,  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  made  an  at- 
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tempt  on  the  independence  of  the  German  states^  a. 
Protestant  league  would  scarcely  have  rushed  to  armi 
in  defence  of  freedom  of  belief ;  but  for  the  ambition  oi 
the  Guises  the  Calvinists  in  France  would  never  bav» 
beheld  a  Cond6  or  a  Coligny  at  their  head.     Without 
the  exaction  of  the  tenth  and  the  twentieth  penny,  th( 
See  of  Rome  had  never  lost  the  United  Netherlandq.  g^"*^ 
Princes  fought  in  self-defence  or  for  aggrandisement, 
while  religious  enthusiasm  recruited  their  armies  anc 
opened  to  them  the  treasures  of   their  subjects.     01 
the  multitude  who  flocked  to  their  standards,  such  en 
were  not  lured  by  the  hope  of  plunder  imagined  the] 
were  fighting  for  the  truth,  while  in  fact  they   wer^ 
shedding  their  blood  for  the  personal  objects  of  thein  - 
princes. 

And  well  was  it  for  the  people  that,  on  this 
sion,  their   interests   coincided   with   those   of    theiK^. 
princes.     To  this  coincidence  alone  were  they  in< 
for  their  deliverance  from  popery.     Well  was  it  alsc^^ 
for  the  i-ulers  that  the  subject  contended  too  for  hi^ 
own  cause,  while  he  was  fighting  their  battles.     For—' 
tunately,  at  this  date  no  Euroj^ean  sovereign  was  scs^ 
absolute  as  to  be  able,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  political 
designs,  to  dispense  with  the  good-will  of  his  subjects^ 
Yet  how  dilticult  was  it  to  gain  and  to  set  to  work  thii 
good-will !      The  most   impressive    arguments    drawi 
from  reasons  of  state  fall  powerless  on  the  ear  of  th( 
subject,  who  seldom  understands,  and  still  more  rarely=^ 
is  interested  in  them.    In  such  circumstances,  the  only 
course  open  to  a  prudent  prince  is  to  connect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cabinet  with  some  one  tliat  sits  nearer  tc 
the  people's  heart,  if  such  exists,  or  if  not,  to  create  it^ 

In   such  a  position  stood  a  greater  part  of    thos(^ 
princes  who  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
By  a  strange  concatenation  of  events  the  divisions  of 
the  Church  were  associated  wdth  two  circumstances, 
without  which,  in  all  probability,  they  would  have  had 
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a  very  different  conclnsioD.  These  were  the  increas- 
ing  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  threatened 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  its  active  zeal  for  the  old 
religion.  The  first  aroused  the  princes,  while  the 
second  armed  the  people. 

The  abolition  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  within  their 
own  territories,  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  stopping  of  the  treasure  which  had  so  long  flowed 
to  Rome,  the  rich  plunder  of  religious  foundations, 
were  tempting  advantages  to  every  sovereign.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  not  operate  with 
equal  force  upon  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  ? 
What  prevented  this  house,  particularly  in  its  German 
branch,  from  yielding  to  the  pressing  demands  of  so 
many  of  its  subjects,  and,  after  the  example  of  other 
princes,  enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  defenceless 
clergy?  It  is  difficult  to  credit  that  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bomish  Church  had  any  greater 
influence  on  the  pious  adherence  of  this  house  than 
the  opposite  conviction  had  on  the  revolt  of  the 
Protesrtant  prince&  In  fact,  several  circumstances 
combined  to  make  the  Austrian  princes  zealous  sup- 
porters of  popery.  Spain  and  Italy,  from  which 
Austria  derived  its  principal  strength,  were  still 
devoted  to  the  See  of  Bome  with  that  blind  obedi- 
ence which,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Gothic  dynasty, 
liad  been  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard. 
The  slightest  approximation  in  a  Spanish  prince  to 
the  obnoxious  tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin  would  have 
alienated  for  ever  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  a 
defection  from  the  Pope  would  have  cost  him  the 
Idngdom.  A  Spanish  prince  had  no  alternative  but 
orthodoxy  or  abdication.  The  same  restraint  was 
imposed  upon  Austria  by  her  Italian  dominions,  which 
fihe  was  obliged  to  treat,  if  possible,  with  even  greater 
indulgence;  impatient  as  they  naturally  were  of  a 
foreign   yoke,  and  possessing    also    ready    means    of 
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shaking  it  off.  In  regard  to  the  latter  proyinoes 
moreover,  the  rival  pretensions  of  France,  and  thi 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pope,  were  motives  sufiBcient  tc 
prevent  the  Emperor  from  declaring  in  favour  of  f 
party  which  strove  to  annihilate  the  papal  see,  and 
also  to  induce  him  to  show  the  most  active  zeal  ii 
behalf  of  the  old  religion.  These  general  considerar 
tions,  which  must  have  been  equally  weighty  witli 
every  Spanish  monarch,  were,  in  the  particular  caae 
of  Charles  V.,  still  further  enforced  by  peculiar  and 
personal  motives.  In  Italy  this  monarch  had  a 
formidable  rival  in  the  King  of  France,  under  whose 
protection  that  country  might  throw  itself  the  instant 
that  Charles  should  incur  the  slightest  suspicion  oj 
heresy.  Distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Soman  Catho- 
lics, and  a  rupture  with  the  Church,  would  have  been 
fatal  also  to  many  of  his  most  cherished  designs 
Moreover,  when  Charles  was  first  called  upon  tc 
make  his  election  between  the  two  parties,  the  neii 
doctrine  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  fuU  and  com- 
manding influence,  and  there  still  subsisted  a  prospect 
of  its  reconciliation  with  the  old.  In  his  son  and 
successor,  Philip  II.,  a  monastic  education  combined 
with  a  gloomy  and  despotic  disposition  to  generate  an 
unmitigated  hostility  to  all  innovations  in  religion ;  a 
feeling  which  the  thought  that  his  most  formidable 
political  opponents  were  also  the  enemies  of  his  faith 
was  not  calculated  to  weaken.  As  his  European  pos- 
sessions, scattered  as  they  were  over  so  many  countries, 
were  on  all  sides  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  foreign 
opinions,  the  progi-ess  of  the  Reformation  in  other 
quarters  could  not  well  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him.  His  immediate  interests,  therefore,  urged  him 
to  attach  himself  devotedly  to  the  old  church,  in  order 
to  close  up  the  sources  of  the  heretical  contagioa 
Thus  circumstances  naturally  placed  this  prince  at  the 
head  of  the  league  which  the  Roman  Catholics  formed 
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against   the   Beformera     The  principles  which  had 
tuated  the  long  and  active  reigns  of  Charles  Y.  and 
IL  remained  a  law  for  their  successors ;  and  the 
ore  the  breach  in  the  Church  widened  the  firmer 
me  the  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  Koman 
CZ^^holicism. 

The  Gterman  line  of   the   house   of  Austria   was 
rjpporently  more  unfettered ;  but  in  reality,  though  free 
om  many  of  these  restraints,  it  was  yet  confined  by 
hers.     The  possession  of  the   imperial  throne  —  a 
clignity  it  was  impossible  for  a  Protestant  to  hold 
or  with  what  consistency  could  an  apostate  from 
6  Bomish  Church  wear  the   crown   of  a   Roman 
^xnperor?)  —  bound  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  I.  to 
e  See  of  Bom&     Ferdinand  himself  was,  from  con- 
s<2ieiitiou8  motives,  heartily  attached  to  it.     Besides, 
^he  (Jerman  princes   of  the  house   of  Austria  were 
ixot  powerful   enough  to  dispense  with  the  support 
^f  Spain,  which,  however,  they  would  have  forfeited 
"y  the  least  show  of  leaning  toward  the  new  doc- 
trines.    The  imperial  dignity,  also,  required  them  to 
P^^serve  the  existing  political  system  of  Germany,  with 
'^hich  the  maintenance  of  their  own  authority  was 
closely  bound  up,  but  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
^^testant  League  to  destroy.     If  to  these  grounds 
^6  add  the  indifference  of  the   Protestants   to  the 
^xuperor^s  necessities  and  to  the  common  dangers  of 
''he  empire,  their  encroachments  on  the  temporalities 
^  the  Church,  and  their  aggressive  violence  when  they 
"^carne  conscious  of  their  own  power,  we  can  easily 
^Hceive  how  so  many  concurring  motives  must  have 
Jetermined  the  emperors  to  the  side  of  popery,  and 
"^w  their  own  interests  came  to  be  intimately  inter- 
^o^en  with  those  of  the  Romish  Church.     As  its  fate 
Allied  to  depend  altogether  on  the  part  taken   by 
j^^J^ria,  the  princes  of  this  house  came  to  be  regarded 
V  all  Europe  as  the  pillars  of  popery.     The  hatred, 
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therefore,  which  the  Protestants  bore  against  the  latte. 
was  turned  exclusively  upon  Austria;  and  the 
became  gradually  confounded  with  its  protector. 
But  this  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Beformation 


the  house  of  Austria  —  by  its  ambitious  projects  ai 
the  overwhelming  force  which  it  could  bring  to  thi 
support,  endangered,  in  no  small  degree,  the  freedoi 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the  German 
This  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  latter^ 
from  their  security,  and  to  render  them  vigilant  in  sal 
defence.     Their  ordinary  resources  were  quite 
cient  to  resist  so  formidable  a  power.     Extraordinarj^-iM: 
exertions  were  required  from  their  subjects ;  and  whei 
even  these  proved  far  from  adequate,  they  had  recourse 
to  foreign  assistance;   and,  by  means  of  a  commor 
league,  they  endeavoured  to  oppose  a  power 
singly,  they  were  unable  to  withstand. 

But  the  strong  pohtical  inducements  which  thtfif^ 
(German  princes  had  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  tb^z^-i^ 
house  of  Austria,  naturally,  did  not  extend  to 
subjects.  It  is  only  immediate  advantages  or  imm( 
ate  evils  that  set  the  people  in  action,  and  for  th< 
a  sound  policy  cannot  wait.  Ill  then  would  it  ha"' 
fared  with  these  princes  if  by  good  fortune  anoth( 
effectual  motive  liad  not  offered  itself,  which  roui 
the  passions  of  tlie  i)eople,  and  kindled  in  them  at: 
enthusiasm  which  miglit  be  directed  against  the  poht 
ical  danger,  as  having  with  it  a  common  cause  of  alari 

This  motive  was  their  avowed  hatred  of  the  religioi 
which  AuvStria  protected,  and  their  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  a  doctrine  which  that  house  was  endeavourinj 
to  extirpate  by  fire  and  sword.  Their  attachment  wa^ 
ardent,  their  hatred  invincible.  Religious  fanaticisnr^^^ 
anticipates  even  the  remotest  dangers.  Enthuaiasn 
never  calculates  its  sacrifices.  What  the  most  press 
ing  danger  of  the  state  could  not  gain  from  the  citl 
zens  was  effected  by  religious  zeal.     For  the  state,  or 
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the  prince,  few  would  have  drawn  the  sword ;  but 

religion  the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  peasant,  all 
lerfully  flew  to  arms.  For  the  state  or  for  the 
dce  even  the  smallest  additional  impost  would  have 
n  avoided ;  but  for  religion  the  pepple  readily  staked 
>nce  life,  fortune,  and  all  earthly  hopes.  It  trebled 
contributions  which  flowed  into  the  exchequer 
the  princes,  and  the  armies  which  marched  to  the 
1 ;  and,  in  the  ardent  excitement  produced  in  all 
ids  by  the  peril  to  which  their  faith  was  exposed, 

subject  felt  not  the  pressure  of  those  burdens  and 
rations  under  which,  in  cooler  moments,  he  would 
'•e  sunk  exhausted.  The  terrors  of  the  Spanish  In- 
sition,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  pro- 
ed  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Admiral  Coligny, 
British  Queen  EUzabeth,  and  the  Protestant 
aces  of  Germany,  supphes  of  men  and  money  from 
ir  subjects  to  a  degree  which  at  present  is  incon- 
irabla 

But,  with  all  their  exertions,  they  would  have 
icted  little  against  a  power  which  was  an  over- 
tch   for  any   single   adversary,   however   powerful 

this  period  of  imperfect  pohcy  accidental  circum- 
Dces  alone  could  determine  distant  states  to  afford 
)  another  a  mutual  support.  The  differences  of 
remment,  of  laws,  of  language,  of  manners,  and  of 
tracter,  which  hitherto  had  kept  whole  nations  and 
intries  as  it  were  insulated,  and  raised  a  lasting 
Tier  between  them,  rendered  one  state  inseosible  to 
i  distresses  of  another,  save  where  national  jealousy 
ild  indulge  a  mahcious  joy  at  the  reverses  of  a  rival. 
is  barrier  the  Eeformation  destroyed.  An  interest 
ire  intense  and  more  immediate  than  national 
grandisement  or  patriotism,  and  entirely  independ- 
t  of  private  utility,  began  to  animate  whole  states 
id  individual  citizens ;  an  interest  capable  of  uniting 
imerous  and  distant  nations,  even  while  it  frequently 
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lost  its  force  among  the  subjects  of  the  same  govemi 
ment.  With  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva*  for  insftann^ 
of  England^  of  Gtermany,  or  d  Holland,  the  Frenoh 
Calyinist  possessed  a  common  point  of  union  which  he 
had  not  with  his  own  countrymen.  Thus,  in  one  im- 
portant particular,  he  ceased  to  be  the  dtiien  of  a 
sifkgle  state,  and  to  confine  his  views  and  sympathies 
to  his  own  country  alone.  The  sphere  of  his  viewi 
became  enlarged.  He  began  to  calculate  his  0¥m  fhto 
from  that  of  other  nations  of  the  same  religious  pro* 
fession,  and  to  make  their  cause  his  own.  Now  lor 
the  first  time  did  princes  venture  to  bring  the  aflbin 
of  other  countries  before  their  own  councils;  for  the 
first  time  could  they  hope  for  a  willing  ear  to  then 
own  necessities,  and  prompt  assistance  from  othflna 
Foreign  affairs  had  now  become  a  matter  of  domestic 
policy,  and  that  aid  was  readily  granted  to  the  relig- 
ious confederate  which  would  have  been  denied  to  the 
mere  neighbour,  and  still  more  to  the  distant  atrangee 
The  inhabitant  of  the  Palatinate  leaves  his  native  fielda 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  his  religious  associate  d 
France,  against  the  common  enemy  of  their  faith 
The  Huguenot  draws  his  sword  against  the  countr]p 
which  persecutes  him,  and  sheds  his  blood  in  defence 
of  the  hbei-ties  of  Holland.  Swiss  is  arrayed  against 
Swiss ;  German  against  German,  to  determine,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  the  succession  oi 
the  French  crown.  The  Dane  crosses  the  Eider 
and  the  Swede  the  Baltic,  to  break  the  chains  whid 
are  forged  for  Germany. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  fati 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  had 
not  the  formidable  power  of  Austria  declared  againsi 
theuL  This,  however,  appears  certain,  that  nothing  so 
completely  damped  the  Austrian  hopes  of  universal 
monarchy  as  the  obstinate  war  which  they  had  to 
wage  against  the  new  religious  opinions.     Under  no 
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Other  circumstances  could  the  weaker  princes  have 
roused  their  subjects  to  such  extraordiuarj  exertions 
against  the  ambition  of  Austria,  or  the  states  them- 
sdves  have  united  so  closely  against  the  common 
enemy. 

The  power  of  Austria  never  stood  higher  than  after 
the  victory  which  Charles  V.  gained  over  the  Germans 
at  Miihlberg.  With  the  treaty  of  Smalcalde  the  free- 
dom of  Germany  lay,  as  it  seemed,  prostrate  for  ever ; 
but  it  revived  under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  once  its  most 
formidable  enemy.  All  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of 
Miihlberg  were  lost  again  in  the  Congress  of  Passau 
and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  every  scheme  of  civil 
and  religious  oppression  terminated  in  the  concessions 
of  an  equitable  peace. 

The  Diet  of  Augsburg  divided  Gtjrmany  into  two 
leligioas  and  two  political  parties,  by  recognising  the 
independent  rights  and  existence  of  both.  Hitherto 
the  Protestants  had  been  looked  on  as  rebels;  they 
were  henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  brethren  —  not, 
indeed,  through  affection,  but  necessity.  By  the  In- 
terim,^ the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  allowed 
temporarily  to  take  a  sisterly  place  alongside  of  the 
olden  religion,  though  only  as  a  tolerated  neighbour. 
To  every  secular  state  was  conceded  tlie  right  of 
establishing  the  religion  it  acknowledged  as  supreme 
and  exclusive  within  its  own  territories,  and  of  forbid- 
ding the  open  profession  of  its  rival.  Subjects  were  to 
be  free  to  quit  a  country  where  their  own  religion  was 
not  tolerated.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  for  the  first 
time  received  a  positive  sanction;  and  if  they  were 
trampled  under  foot  in  Bavaria  and  Austria  they 
predominated  in   Saxony   and   Thuringia.      But    the 

^A  system  of  theology,  so  called^  prepared  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  use  of  Germany,  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans, 
which,  howeyer,  was  rejected  by  both  parties.  —  Ed. 
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sovereigns  alone  were  to  determine  what  form  of  relig- 
ion should  prevail  within  their  territories ;  the  feelings 
of  subjects  who  had  no  representatives  in  the  Diet 
were  little  attended  to  in  the  pacification.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  territories,  indeed,  where  the  unreformed 
rehgion  enjoyed  an  undisputed  supremacy,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  was  obtained  for  all  who  had 
previously  embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  but  this 
indulgence  rested  only  on  the  personal  guarantee  of 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Bomans,  by  whose  endeavoon 
chiefly  this  peace  was  effected;  a  guarantee,  which, 
being  rejected  by  the  Boman  Catholic  members  of  the 
Diet,  and  only  inserted  in  the  treaty  under  their  pro- 
siest, could  not  of  course  have  the  force  of  the  law. 

If  it  had  been  opinions  only  that  thus  divided  the 
minds  of  men,  with  what  indifference  would  all  have 
regarded  the  division  I  But  on  these  opinions  de- 
pended riches,  dignities,  and  rights ;  and  it  was  this 
which  so  deeply  aggravated  the  evils  of  division.  Of 
two  brothers,  as  it  were,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
paternal  inheritance  in  common,  one  now  remained, 
while  the  other  was  compelled  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  di^dding  the 
patrimony.  For  this  separation,  which  he  could  not 
have  foreseen,  the  father  had  made  no  provision.  By 
the  l>eneficent  donations  of  pious  ancestors  .the  riches 
of  the  Church  had  been  accumulating  through  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  tliesc  benefactors  were  as  much  the 
progenitors  of  the  departing  brother  as  of  him  who 
remained.  Was  the  right  of  inlieritance  then  to  be 
Uinited  to  the  paternal  house,  or  to  be  extended  to 
blood  ?  The  gifts  had  been  made  to  the  church  in 
communion  with  Rome,  because  at  that  lime  no  other 
existed,  —  to  the  first  born,  as  it  were,  because  he  was 
as  yet  the  only  son.  Was  tlien  a  right  of  primogeni- 
ture to  be  admitted  in  the  Church,  as  in  noble  families  ? 
Were  the  pret<insions  of  one  party  to  be  favoured  by  a 
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prescription  from  times  when  the  claims  of  the  other 
could  not  have  come  into  existenca     Gould  the  Lu- 
therans be  justly  exdnded  from  these  possessions,  to 
which  the  benevolence  of  their  forefathers  had  con- 
Abated,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  date  of 
their  foundation,  the  differences  between  Lutheranism 
&Qd  Romanism  were  unknown?      Both  parties  have 
%)uted,  and  still  dispute,  with  equal  plausibility,  on 
these  points.     Both  alike  have  found  it  difficult  to 
prove  their  right.     Law  can  be  applied  only  to  con- 
ceivable cases,  and  perhaps  spiritual  foundations  are 
not  among  the  number  of  these,  and  still  less  where 
^e  conditions  of  the  founders  generally  extended  to  a 
system  of  doctrines;  for  how  is  it  conceivable  that 
^  permanent  endowment  should  be  made  of  opinions 
left  open  to  change  ? 

What  law  cannot  decide  is  usually  determined  by 
anight,  and  such  was  the  case  hera  The  one  party 
l^eld  firmly  all  that  could  no  longer  be  wrested  from  it 
•^  the  other  defended  what  it  still  possessed.  All  the 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  which  had  been  secularised  hefort 
the  peace  remained  with  the  Protestants ;  but,  by  an 
^^^press  clause,  the  unreformed  Catholics  provided  that 
none  should  thereafter  be  secularised.  Every  impro- 
priator of  an  ecclesiastical  foundation,  who  held  imme- 
^tely  of  the  empire,  whether  elector,  bishop,  or  abbot, 
^<^eited  his  benefice  and  dignity  the  moment  he 
embraced  the  Protestant  belief ;  he  was  obliged  in  that 
^^ent  instantly  to  resign  its  emoluments,  and  the 
chapter  was  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  exactly  as 
^  his  place  had  been  vacated  by  death.  By  this  sacred 
anchor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Eeservation  (Beservatum 
^^^cUsiasticum),  which  makes  the  temporal  existence  of 
*  spiritual  prince  entirely  depend  on  his  fidelity  to  the 
pHen  rehgion,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany 
^  stiil  hdd  fast:  and  precarious,  indeed,  would  be  ite 
*^Uation  were  this  anchor  to  give  way.    The  principle 
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of  the  Ecclesiastical  Beservation  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Protestants ;  and  though  it  was  at  last  adopted 
into  the  treaty  of  peace,  its  insertion  was  qualified  with 
the  declaration,  that  parties  had  come  to  no  final  deter- 
mination on  the  point.  Could  it  then  be  more  binding 
on  the  Protestants  than  Ferdinand's  guarantee  in  favoar 
of  Protestant  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  states  was  upon 
the  Roman  Cathohcs  ?  Thus  were  two  important  sub- 
jects of  dispute  left  unsettled  in  the  treaty  of  peac«» 
and  by  them  the  war  was  rekindled. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  with  regard  to  relig- 
ious toleration  and  ecclesiastical  property;  it  was  th© 
same  with  regard  to  rights  and  dignities.    The  existii^S 
(Jerman  system  provided  only  for  one  church,  because 
one   only  was  in   existence   when  that  system  WB* 
framed.     The  Church  had  now  divided ;  the  Diet  bad 
broken  into  two  religious  parties ;  was  the  whole  sy ^ 
tem  of  the  empire  stUl  exclusively  to  foDow  the  oo®  * 
The  emperors  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the  Romi^ 
Church,  because  till  now  that  religion  had  no  rival- 
But  was  it  his  connection  with  Rome  which  constitut^^ 
a  German    emperor,  or   was  it   not  rather  Germa^^y 
which  was  to  be  represented  in  its  head  ?     The  Pr^^ 
estants   were    now    spread    over    the    whole    empi^^' 
and  how  could  they  justly  still  be  represented  by    ^^ 
unbroken  line  of  Roman  Catholic  emperors?     In  tJ^^ 
Imperial   Chamber  the  German  States   judge  tha^^ 
selves,  for  they  elect  the  judges ;  it  was  the  very  e^^ 
of  its  institution  that  they  should  do  so,  in  order  tl^^ 
equal  justice  should  be  dispensed  to  all;  but  wo*^*^ 
this  be  still  possible  if   the  representatives  of   bc?^*^ 
professions  were  not  equally  admissible  to  a  seat  in  t>l^^ 
Chamber  ?     That  one  religion  only  existed  in  Germa^^^ 
at  the  time  of  its  establishment  was  accidental ;  tt*^ 
no  one  estate  should  have  the  means  of  legally  oppr^- 
ing  another,  was  the  essential  purpose  of  the  institute* 
Now  this  object  would  be  entirely  frustrated  if 
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'^digious  party  were  to  have  the  exclusive  power  of 
deciding  for  the  other.  Must,  then,  the  design  be  sac- 
rificed because  that  which  was  merely  accidental  had 
changed?  With  great  difficulty  the  Protestants,  at 
ast,  obtained  for  the  representatives  of  their  religion  a 
►lace  in  the  Supreme  Council,  but  still  there  was  far 
rem  being  a  perfect  equality  of  voices.     To  this  day 

0  Protestant  prince  has  been  raised  to  the  imperial 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  equality  which  the 
eace  of  Augsburg  was  to  have  established  between 
le  two  German  churches,  the  Koman  Catholic  had 
^questionably  still  the  advantage.  All  that  the 
ntheran  Church  gained  by  it  was  toleration;  all 
:iat  the  Eomish  Church  conceded  was  a  sacrifice  to 
ecessity,  not  an  ofifering  to  justice.  Very  far  was  it 
•om  being  a  peace  between  two  equal  powers,  but  a 
"uce  between  a  sovereign  and  unconquered  rebels. 
Tom  this  principle  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Eoman 
«itholics  against  the  Protestants  seemed  to  flow,  and 
iill  continue  to  do  so.  To  join  the  reformed  faith 
"as  still  a  crime,  since  it  was  to  be  visited  with  so 
svere  a  penalty  as  that  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Keser- 
ation  held  suspended  over  the  apostacy  of  the  spiritual 
rinces.  Even  to  the  last  the  Eomish  Church  preferred 

1  risk  the  loss  of  everything  by  force  tlian  volun- 
irily  to  yield  the  smallest  matter  to  justice.  The 
iss  was  accidental  and  might  be  repaired;  but  the 
3andonment  of  its  pretensions,  the  concession  of  a 
ngle  point  to  the  Protestants,  would  shake  the  foun- 
itions  of  the  Church  itself.  Even  in  the  treaty  of 
aace  this  principle  was  not  lost  sight  of.  Whatever 
I  this  peace  was  yielded  to  the  Protestants  was  always 
nder  condition.  It  was  expressly  declared  that  affairs 
^ere  to  remain  on  the  stipulated  footing  only  till  the 
cxt  general  council,  which  was  to  be  called  with 
cie  view  of  effecting  a  union  between  the  two  confes- 
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siona  Then  only,  when  this  last  attempt  should  have 
failed,  was  the  rehgious  treaty  to  become  valid  and 
coDclusiv&  However  little  hope  there  might  be  of 
such  a  reconciliation,  however  little  perhaps  the  So- 
manists  themselves  were  in  earnest  with  it,  still  it 
was  something  to  have  clogged  the  peace  ¥dth  these 
stipulations. 

Thus  this  religious  treaty,  which  viras  to  extinguish 
for  ever  the  flames  of  civil  war,  was,  in  fact,  but  a 
temporary  truce,  extorted  by  force  and  necessity ;  not 
dictated  by  justice,  nor  emanating  from  just  notions 
either  of  rehgion  or  toleration.  A  religious  treaty  iA 
this  kind  the  Koman  Catholics  were  as  incapable 
of  granting,  to  be  candid,  as  in  truth  the  Lutherans 
were  unqualified  to  receive.  Far  from  evincing  a  tol- 
erant spirit  toward  the  Soman  Catholics,  when  it  was 
in  their  power,  they  even  oppressed  the  Calvinists; 
who  indeed  just  as  little  deserved  toleration,  since  they 
were  unwilling  to  practise  it  For  such  a  peace  the 
times  were  not  yet  ripe  —  the  minds  of  men  not  yet 
sufficiently  enlighten^  How  could  one  party  expect 
from  another  what  itself  was  incapable  of  performing  ? 
What  each  side  saved  or  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Augs- 
burg it  owed  to  the  imposing  attitude  of  strength  which 
it  maintained  at  the  time  of  its  negotiation.  What  was 
won  by  force  was  to  be  maintained  also  by  force;  if 
the  peace  was  to  be  permanent,  the  two  parties  to  it 
must  preserve  the  same  relative  positions.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  two  churches  had  been  marked  out  with 
the  sword ;  with  tlie  sword  they  must  be  preserved,  or 
woe  to  that  party  which  should  be  first  disarmed !  A 
sad  and  fearful  prospect  for  the  tranquillity  of  Grermany 
wheu  peace  itself  bore  so  threatening  an  aspect. 

A  momentary  lull  now  pervaded  the  empire ;  a  tran- 
sitory bond  of  concord  appeared  to  unite  its  scattered 
limbs  into  one  body,  so  that  for  a  time  a  feeling  also 
for  the  common  weal  returned.     But  the  division  had 
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penetrated  its  inmost  being,  and  to  restore  its  original 
harmony  was  impossible.     Carefully  as  the  treaty  of 
peace  appeared   to  have  defined   the  rights   of   both 
parties,  its  interpretation  was  nevertheless  the  subject 
of  many  disputes.     In  the  heat  of  conflict  it  had  pro- 
duced a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  it  covered,  not  extin- 
guished, the  fire,  and  unsatisfied  claims  remained  on 
either  side.    The  Bomanists  imagined  they  had  lost  too 
much,  the  Protestants  that  they  had  gained  too  little ; 
aud  the  treaty  which  neither  party  could  venture  to 
violate  was  interpreted  by  each  in  its  own  favour. 

The  seizure  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  the  motive 
'W'hich  had  so  strongly  tempted  the  majority  of  the 
Protestant  princes  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
was  not  less  powerful  after  than  before  the  peace ;  of 
those  whose  founders  had  not  held  their  fiefs  imme- 
diately of  the  empire,  such  as  were  not  already  in  their 
possession  would  it  was  evident  soon  be  so.  The 
^hole  of  Lower  (Jermany  was  already  secularised ;  and 
if  it  were  otherwise  in  Upper  Germany,  it  was  owing 
^  the  vehement  resistance  of  the  Catholics,  who  had 
there  the  preponderance.  Each  party,  where  it  was 
the  most  powerful,  oppressed  the  adherents  of  the 
^Her;  the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  partiqjilar,  as  the 
^ost  defenceless  members  of  the  empire,  were  inces- 
^Utly  tormented  by  the  ambition  of  their  Protestant 
neighbours.  Those  who  were  too  weak  to  repel  force 
hy  force  took  refuge  under  the  wings  of  justice;  and 
^^he  complaints  of  spoliation  were  heaped  up  against 
the  Protestants  in  the  Imperial  Chamber,  which  was 
f^dy  enough  to  pursue  the  accused  with  judgments, 
hut  found  too  little  support  to  carry  them  into  effect 
■^Ue  peace  which  stipulated  for  complete  religious 
^leration  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  had  pro- 
y^<ied  also  for  the  subject,  by  enabling  him,  without 
^terruption,  to  leave  the  country  in  which  the  exer- 
^^^^e  of  his  religion  was   prohibited     But   from  the 
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wrongs  which  the  violence  of  a  sovereign  might  infti^ 
on  an  obnoxious  subject;  from  the  nameless  oppr^ 
sions  by  which  he  might  harass  and  annoy  the  e«3^' 
grant ;    from    the    artful    snares    in    which    8ubti3^ 
combined  with  power  might  enmesh  him, —  from  tli —  ^ 
the  dead  letter  of  the  treaty  could  afford  him  no  p     :>to- 
tection.     The  Catholic  subject  of  Protestant  prin^K^cea 
complained  lordly  of  violations  of  the  religious  pi-      ^c^ 
—  the  Lutherans  still  more  loudly  of  the  oppreaii       ^  rioi^ 
they  experienced  under  their  Romanist  suzeraina    1Z^  Tb® 
rancour  and  animosities  of  theologians  infused  a  poL-S:  ^ison 
into  every  occurrence,  however  inconsiderable,  and      -Jl  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  people.     Happy  would  it  h^c::Aave 
been  had  this  theological  hatred  exhausted  its  =.        zeal 
upon  the  common  enemy,  instead  of  venting  its  vrr^'=i-'inu 
on  the  adherents  of  a  kindred  faith ! 

Unanimity  amongst  the  Protestants  might,  by  ^ 
serving  the  balance  between  the  contending  paiir 
have  prolonged  the  peace ;  Imt,  as  if  to  complete 
confusion,  all  concord  was  quickly  broken.     The 
trines  which  had  been  propagated  by  Zwingli  in  Zur- 
and  by  Calvin  in  Geneva,  soon  spread  to  Germany, 
divided  the  Protestants  among  themselves,  with  h 
in  unison  save  their  common  hatred  to  popery.     ' 
Protestants  of  tliis  date  bore  but  slight  resemblanci 
those,  wlio,  fifty  years  before,  drew  up  the  Confess 
of  Augsburg;   and  the  cause  of  the  change  is  to 
sought  in  that  Confession  itself.     It  had  prescribe 
positive  boundary  to  the  Protestant  faith,  before 
newly  awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  had  satisfied  itseli 
to  the  limits  it   ouglit  to   set;   and    the   Protestj 
seemed   unwittingly   to   have  thrown  away   much 
the  advantage  acquired  by  their  rejection  of  pop^^^T- 
Common  complaints  of  the  llomish  hierarchy  and^      ^^ 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  a  common  disapprobations     ^' 
its  dogmas,  formed  a  sulficieut  centre  of  union  for    ^"® 
Protestants;  but  not  content  with  this,  they  sougl:^^  ® 
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^g  point  in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  posi- 

creed,  in  which  they  sought  to  embody  the  dis- 
tions,  the  privileges,  and  the  essence  of  the  Church, 

to  this  they  referred  the  convention  entered  into 
1  their  opponents.  It  was  as  professors  of  this 
d  that  they  had  acceded  to  the  treaty ;  and  in  the 
afits  of  this  peace  the  advocates  of  the  Confession 
e  alone  entitled  to  participate.  In  any  case,  there- 
,  the  situation  of  its  adherents  was  embarrassing. 
I  blind  obedience  were  yielded  to  the  dicta  of  the 
fession,  a  lasting  bound  would  be  set  to  the  spirit 
nquiry ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dissented  from 
formulae  agreed  upon,  the  point  of  union  would  be 
Unfortunately  both  incidents  occurred,  and  the 

results  of  both  were  quickly  felt  One  party 
rously  adhered  to  the  original  symbol  of  faith,  and 

other  abandoned  it,  only  to  adopt  another  with 
stl  exclusivenes& 

rothing  could  have  furnished  the  common  enemy  a 
e  plausible  defence  of  his  cause  than  this  disseii- 

;  no  spectacle  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to 

than  the  rancour  with  which  the  Protestants  alter- 
jly  persecuted  each  other.  Who  could  condemn 
Boman  Catholics  if  they  laughed  at  the  audacity 
1  which  the  Eeformers  had  presumed  to  announce 

only  true  belief  ?  —  if  from  Protestants  they  bor- 
ed the  weapons  against  Protestants?  —  if,  in  the 
at  of  this  clashing  of  opinions,  they  held  fast  to 
authority  of  their  own  church,  for  which,  in  part, 
•e  spoke  an  honourable  antiquity,  and  a  yet  more 
Durable  plurality  of  voices.  But  this  division 
;ed  the  Protestants  in  still  more  serious  embarrass- 
its.  As  the  covenants  of  the  treaty  applied  only  to 
partisans  of  the  Confession,  their  opponents,  with 
e  reason,  called  upon  them  to  explain  who  were  to 
recognised  as  the  adherents  of  that  creed.  The 
herans  could  not,  without  offending  conscience,  in- 
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elude  the  Calvinists  in  their  commumon ;  except  at  the 
risk  of  converting  a  useful  friend  into  a  dangerous 
enemy,  could  they  exclude  them.  This  unfortunatd 
difference  opened  a  way  for  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits  to  sow  distrust  between  both  parties,  and  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  their  measures.  Fettered  by  the 
double  fear  of  their  direct  adversaries,  and  of  their 
opponents  among  themselves,  the  Protestants  lost  for 
ever  the  opportunity  of  placing  their  church  on  a  per- 
fect equality  with  the  Catholic  All  these  difficulties 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  defection  of  the 
Calvinists  would  not  have  prejudiced  the  common 
cause,  if  the  point  of  union  had  been  placed  simply  in 
the  abandonment  of  Komanism,  instead  of  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg. 

But  however  divided  on  other  points,  they  concurred 
in  this  —  that  the  security  which  had  resulted  from 
equality  of  power  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
preservation  of  that  balance.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
continual  reforms  of  one  party,  and  the  opposing  meas* 
ures  of  the  other,  kept  both  upon  the  watch,  while  the 
interpretation  of  tlie  religious  treaty  was  a  never-ending 
subject  of  dispute.  Each  party  maintained  that  every 
step  taken  by  its  opponent  was  an  infraction  of  the 
peace,  while  of  every  movement  of  its  own  it  was 
asserted  that  it  was  essential  to  its  maintenance.  Yet 
all  the  measures  of  the  Catholics  did  not,  as  their 
opponents  alleged,  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  encroach-^ 
ment  —  many  of  them  were  the  necessary  precautions 
of  self-defence.  The  Protestants  had  shown  unequivo- 
cally enough  what  the  Eomanists  might  expect  if  they 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  become  the  weaker  party. 
The  greediness  of  the  former  for  the  property  of 
the  Church  gave  no  reason  to  expect  indulgence; 
their  bitter  hatred  left  no  hope  of  magnanimity  or 
forbearance. 

But  the  Protestants,  likewise,  were  excusable  if  they, 
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^o,  placed  little  confidence  in   the   sincerity   of  the 
Roman  Catholics.     By  the  treacherous  and  inhuman 
treatment  which  their  brethren  in  Spain,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands  had  suffered ;  by  the  disgraceful  sub- 
terfuge of  the  Bomish  princes,  who  held  that  the  Pope 
had  power  to  relieve  them  from  the  obligation  of  the 
most  solemn  oaths;  and  above  all,  by  the  detestable 
maxim,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  the 
Homan  Church,  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men,  had  lost 
its  honour.     No  engagement,  no  oath,  however  sacred, 
from  a  Boman   Catholic,  could   satisfy  a  Protestant. 
What  security  then  could  the  religious  peace  afford, 
when,  throughout  (Jermany,  the  Jesuits  represented  it 
AS  a  measure  of  mere  temporary  convenience,  and  in 
Kome  itself  it  was  solemnly  repudiated. 

The  Gkneral  Council,  to  which  reference  had  been 

niade  in  the  treaty,  had  already  been  held  in  the  city 

^t   Trent;  but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  without 

&coommodating  the  religious  differences,  or  taking  a 

^iJigle  step  to  effect  such   accommodation,  and  even 

^thout  being  attended  by  the  Protestants.    The  latter, 

i^cJeed,  were  now  solemnly  excommunicated  by  it  in 

^he  name   of  the  Church,  whose  representative  the 

Council  gave  itself  out  to  be.     Could,  then,  a  secular 

^^^aty,  extorted  moreover  by  force  of  arms,  afford  them 

^^cquate  protection  against  the  ban  of  the  Church ;  a 

ti^eaty,  too,  based  on  a  condition  which  the  decision  of 

tli€  Council  seemed  entirely  to  abolish  ?     There  was 

^^en  a  show  of  right  for  violating  the  peace,  if  only  the 

Romanists  possessed  the  power ;  and  henceforward  the 

Protestants  were  protected  by  nothing  but  the  respect 

^or  their  formidable  array. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  augment  this  dis- 
^sL  Spain,  on  whose  support  the  Romanists  in 
Gennany  chiefly  relied,  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  con- 
flict with  the  Flemings.  By  it  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  troops  were  drawn  to  the  confines  of  Cermany 
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Witli  what  ease  might  they  be  introduced  within  the 
empire,  if  a  decisive  stroke  should  render  their  pres- 
ence necessary  ?  Germany  was  at  that  time  a  maga- 
zine of  war  for  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europa  The 
religious  war  had  crowded  it  with  soldiers,  whom  the 
].)eace  left  destitute;  its  many  independent  princes 
found  it  easy  to  assemble  armies,  and  alterward,  for  the 
sake  uf  gain  or  the  interests  of  party,  hire  them  out  to 
other  powers.  With  German  troops  Philip  IL  waged 
war  against  the  Netherlands.  And  with  German 
troops  they  defended  themselves.  Every  such  levy  in 
Germany  was  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  one  party  or 
the  other,  since  it  might  be  intended  for  their  oppres- 
sion. The  arrival  of  an  ambassador,  an  extraordiiiary 
legate  of  the  Pope,  a  conference  of  princes,  every 
unusual  incident,  nmst,  it  was  thought^  be  pregnant 
with  destruction  to  some  party.  Thus,  for  nearly 
a  century,  stood  Germany,  her  hand  upon  the  aword;^ 
every  rustle  of  a  le^if  alarmed  her. 

Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  Hungary,  and  his  ezcellent-^::^ 
son,  Maximilian  11.,  hold  at  this  memorable  epoch  th< 
reins  of  j^oveniiiieiit.  With  a  heart  full  of  sincerity 
witli  a  truly  lnMoic  ]>atience,  had  Ferdinand  brought 
alM>ut  the  reli^'ious  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  afterward,. 
in  the  Coun(!il  of  Trent,  laboured  assiduously,  though 
vainly,  at  the  ungrateful  task  of  reconciling  the  tw< 
religions.  Abandoned  by  his  nephew,  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  hard  ]»ressed  both  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania- 
l)y  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Turks,  it  was  not  likely 
that  this  t'ni])eror  would  entertain  the  idea  of  violating 
the  reliijious  junums  and  thereby  destroying  his  own 
painful  work.  The  heavy  expenses  of  the  perpetually 
recurring  war  with  Turkey  could  not  be  defrayed  by 
the  mcagi'c  contributions  of  his  exhausted  hereditary 
dominions.  He  stood,  therefore,  in  need  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  whole  empire;  and  the  religious  peace 
alone  preserved   in   one   body  the  otherwise  divided 
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pire.  Financial  necessities  made  the  Protestant  as 
Mlful  to  him  as  the  Eomanist,  and  imposed  upon 
Q  the  obligation  of  treating  both  parties  with  equal 
ftice,  which,  amidst  so  many  contradictory  claims, 
s  truly  a  colossal  task.  Very  far,  however,  was  the 
ult  from  answering  his  expectations.  His  indul- 
ace  of  the  Protestants  served  only  to  bring  upon  his 
2cessors  a  war,  which  death  saved  himself  the  morti- 
ation  of  witnessing.  Scarcely  more  fortunate  was  his 
D  Maximilian,  with  whom  perhaps  the  pressure  of 
'cumstances  was  the  only  obstacle,  and  a  longer  life 
rhaps  the  only  want  to  his  establishing  the  new 
ligion  upon  the  imperial  throne.  Necessity  had 
ught  the  father  forbearance  toward  the  Protestants  — 
icessity  and  justice  dictated  the  same  course  to  the 
Q.  The  grandson  had  reason  to  repent  that  he 
ither  listened  to  justice  nor  yielded  to  necessity. 
Maximilian  left  six  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  the 
rchduke  Eudolph,  inherited  hia  dominions,  and 
cended  the  imperial  throna  The  other  brothers  were 
It  oflf  with  petty  appanages.  A  few  mesne  fiefs  were 
lid  by  a  collateral  branch,  which  had  their  uncle, 
larles  of  Styria,  at  its  head;  and  even  these  were 
terward  under  his  son,  Ferdinand  II.,  incorporated 
ith  the  rest  of  the  family  dominions.  With  this  ex- 
ption,  the  whole  of  the  imposing  power  of  Austria 
is  now  wielded  by  a  single  but  unfortunately  weak 
Jii 

Rudolph  II.  was  not  devoid  of  those  virtues  which 
igkt  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  mankind  had  the 
t  of  a  private  station  fallen  to  him.  His  character 
as  mild ;  he  loved  peace  and  the  sciences,  particularly 
•tronomy,  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  the  study  of 
itiquities.  To  these  he  applied  with  a  passionate 
*1,  which,  at  the  very  time  when  the  critical  posture 
•  affairs  demanded  all  his_iittention,  and  his  exhausted 
^ces  the  most  rigid  economy,  diverted  his  attention 
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from  state  affairs,  and  involved  him  in  pemicioi 
expenses.  His  taste  for  astronomy  soon  lost  itself  : 
those  astrological  reveries  to  which  tinud  and  niela: 
choly  temperaments  like  his  are  but  too  dispose 
This,  together  with  a  youth  passed  in  Spain,  opened  h 
ears  to  the  evil  counsels  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  i 
fluence  of  the  Spanish  court,  by  which  at  last  he  wi 
wliolly  governed.  Ruled  by  tastes  so  little  in  accon 
ance  with  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  alarmed  l 
ridiculous  prophecies,  he  withdrew,  after  the  Spanii 
custom,  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  bury  himse 
amidst  his  gems  and  antiques,  or  to  make  experimeni 
in  his  laboratory,  while  the  most  fatal  discords  loosene 
all  the  bauds  of  the  empire,  and  the  flames  of  rebellio 
began  to  burst  out  at  the  very  footsteps  of  his  throni 
All  access  to  his  person  was  denied,  the  most  urgei 
matters  were  neglected.  The  prospect  of  the  ric 
inheritance  of  Spain  was  closed  against  him  while  fa 
was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  offer  his  hand  t 
the  Infanta  Isabella.  A  fearful  anarchy  threatened  tk 
empire,  for,  though  without  an  heir  of  his  owii  bod; 
lie  could  not  1k»  persuaded  to  allow  the  election  of 
King  of  tlie  Roinaus.  The  Austrian  States  renounce 
their  allegiance,  Hungary  and  Transylvania  threw  a 
his  supremacy,  and  Bohemia  was  not  slow  in  followin 
tlieir  example.  The  descendant  of  the  once  so  form 
dable  Charles  V.  was  in  perpetual  danger,  either  of  loi 
ing  one  part  of  his  possessions  to  the  Turks,  or  auothe 
to  the  Protestants,  and  of  sinking  beyond  redemptio: 
under  the  formidable  coalition  which  a  great  monarc! 
of  Euroi)e  had  formed  against  him.  The  events  whicl 
now  took  place  in  the  interior  of  Germany  were  sucl 
as  usually  ha])pened  when  either  the  throne  was  witl 
out  an  emperor  or  the  emperor  without  a  sense  of  hi 
imperial  dignity.  Outraged  or  abandoned  by  thei 
he^d,  the  states  of  the  empire  were  left  to  help  them 
selves;  and  allian(es  among  themselves  must  suppl; 
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tke  dofective  authority  of  the  emperor.  (Jermany  was 
divided  into  two  leagues,  which  stood  in  arms  arrayed 
against  each  other:  between  both,  Rudolph,  the  de- 
spised opponent  of  the  one,  and  the  impotent  pro- 
tector of  the  other,  remained  irresolute  and  useless, 
equally  unable  to  destroy  the  former  or  to  command 
the  latter.  What  had  the  empii-e  to  look  for  from 
a  prince  incapable  even  of  defending  his  hereditary 
dominions  against  its  domestic  enemies  ?  To  prevent 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  Austria,  his  own  family 
combined  against  him;  and  a  powerful  party  threw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother.  Driven  from  his 
hereditary  dominions,  nothing  was  now  left  him  to 
lose  but  the  imperial  dignity ;  and  he  was  only  spared 
this  last  disgrace  by  a  timely  death. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  only  a  supple  policy, 
iinited  with  a  vigorous  arm,  could  have  maintained  the 
temquillity  of  the  empire,  its  evil  genius  gave  it  a 
Rudolph  for  emperor.  At  a  more  peaceful  period  the 
Ctennanic  Union  would  have  managed  its  own  interests, 
and  Rudolph,  like  so  many  others  of  his  rank,  might 
have  hidden  his  deficiencies  in  a  mysterious  obscurity. 
But  the  urgent  demand  for  the  qualities  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient  revealed  his  incapacity.  The 
position  of  Grermany  called  for  an  emperor  who,  by 
"^  known  energies,  could  give  weight  to  his  resolves ; 
and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Eudolph,  considerable 
as  they  were,  were  at  present  in  a  situation  to  occasion 
the  greatest  embarrassment  to  the  governors. 

The  Austrian  princes,  it  is  true,  were  Itonian  Cath- 
olics, and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  supporters  of  popery, 
hut  their  countries  were  far  from  being  so.  The  re- 
formed opinions  had  penetrated  even  these,  and,  favoured 
hy  Ferdinand's  necessities  and  Maximilian's  mildness, 
had  met  with  a  rapid  success.  The  Austrian  provinces 
exhibited  in  miniature  what  Germany  did  on  a  larger 
^Je.    Xhe  great  nobles  and  the  ritter  class  or  knights 
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were  chiefly  evangelical,  and  in  the  cities  the  Ph) 
tants  had  a  decided  preponderance.  If  they  succee 
in  bringing  a  few  of  their  party  into  the  country,  t! 
contrived  imperceptibly  to  fill  all  places  of  trust  i 
the  magistracy  with  their  own  adherents,  and  to 
elude  the  Catholics.  Against  the  numerous  order 
the  nobles  and  knights,  and  the  deputies  from  i 
towns,  the  voice  of  a  few  prelates  was  powerle 
and  the  unseemly  ridicule  and  offensive  contempt 
the  former  soon  drove  them  entirely  from  the  p 
vincial  diets.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  B 
had  imperceptibly  become  Protestant,  and  the  Kefon 
tion  was  making  rapid  strides  toward  its  public  red 
nition.  The  prince  was  dependent  on  the  Estates^  n 
had  it  in  their  power  to  grant  or  refuse  suppli 
Accordingly,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  financ 
necessities  of  Ferdinand  and  his  son  to  extort  c 
religious  concession  after  another.  To  the  nobles  a 
knights  Maximilian  at  last  conceded  the  free  exerc 
of  their  religion,  but  only  within  their  own  tei 
tories  and  castles.  The  intemperate  enthusiasm  of  t 
Protestant  preachers  overstepped  the  boundaries  whi 
prudence  had  prescribed.  In  defiance  of  the  expn 
proliibition,  several  of  tliem  ventured  to  preach  public 
not  only  iu  the  towns,  but  in  Vienna  itself,  and  i 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  this  new  doctrine,  i 
best  seasoning  of  which  was  personality  and  abi 
Thus  continued  food  was  supplied  to  fanaticism,  i 
the  hatred  of  two  churches,  that  were  such  d 
neighbours,  was  further  envenomed  by  the  sting 
an   impure   zeaL 

Among  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  the  most 
stable  and  the  most  difficult  to  retain.  The  impossibi 
of  holding  these  two  countries  against  the  neighboui 
and  overwhelming  power  of  the  Turks  had  aire 
driven  Ferdinand  to  the  inglorious  expedient  of  rec 
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wmz,  by  an  annual  tribute,  the  Pcwrte's  supremacy 
over  Transylvania,  —  a  shameful  confession  of  weak- 
ness, and  a  still  more  dangerous  temptation  to  the 
turbulent  nobility,  when  they  fancied  they  had  any 
reason  to  complain  of  their  master.  Not  without 
conditions  had  the  Hungarians  submitted  to  the  house 
of  Austria.  They  asserted  the  elective  freedom  of 
iheir  crown,  and  boldly  contended  for  all  those  pre- 
rogatives of  their  order  which  are  inseparable  from 
tiiis  freedom  of  election.  The  near  neighbourhood  of 
Turkey,  the  facility  of  changing  masters  with  impu- 
nity, encouraged  the  magnates  still  more  in  their  pre- 
sumption ;  discontented  with  the  Austrian  government, 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Turks; 
dissatisfied  with  these,  they  returned  again  to  their 
German  80vereign&  The  frequency  and  rapidity  of 
these  transitions  from  one  government  to  another  had 
oommunicated  its  influences  also  to  their  mode  of 
thinking;  and  as  their  country  wavered  between  the 
Turkish  and  Austrian  rule,  so  their  minds  vacillated 
h^ween  revolt  and  submission.  The  more  unfortunate 
each  nation  felt  itself  in  being  degraded  into  a  province 
of  a  foreign  kingdom,  the  stronger  desire  did  they  feel 
to  obey  a  monarch  chosen  from  amongst  themselves, 
tod  thus  it  was  always  easy  for  an  enterprising  noble 
to  obtain  their  support.  The  nearest  Turkish  pasha 
'WIS  always  ready  to  bestow  the  Hungarian  sceptre 
tod  crown  on  a  rebel  against  Austria;  just  as  ready 
^as  Austria  to  confirm  to  any  adventurer  the  pos- 
session of  provinces  which  he  had  wrested  fiom  the 
forte,  satisfied  with  preserving  thereby  the  shadow  of 
tothority,  and  with  erecting  at  the  same  time  a  barrier 
against  the  Turka  In  this  way  several  of  these 
Juagnates,  Bathori,  Boschkai,  R&kdczy  and  Bethlen, 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  one  after  another, 
^  tributary  sovereigns  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary ; 
tod  they  maintained  their  ground  by  no  deeper  policy 
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than  that  of  occasionally  joining  the  enemy,  in  order  t 
render  themselves  more  formidable  to  their  own  prino 

Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  and  Rudolph,  who  were  a 
sovereigns  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  exhaostc 
their  other  territories  in  endeavouring  to  defend  thei 
from  the  hostile  inroads  of  the  Turks,  and  to  pi 
down  intestine  rebellion.  In  this  quarter  destructin 
wars  were  succeeded  but  by  brief  truces,  which  ww 
scarcely  less  hurtful:  far  and  wide  the  land  la 
waste,  while  the  injured  serf  had  to  complain  equall; 
of  his  enemy  and  his  protector.  Into  these  countiie 
also  the  Reformation  had  penetrated;  and  protecto 
by  the  freedom  of  the  States,  and  under  the  cover  c 
the  internal  disorders,  had  made  a  noticeable  progrea 
Here,  too,  it  was  incautiously  attacked,  and  part; 
spirit  thus  became  yet  more  dangerous  from  religioa 
enthusiasm.  Headed  by  a  bold  rebel,  Boechkai,  th 
nobles  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  raised  the  stanc 
ard  of  rebellion.  The  Hungarian  insurgents  wer 
upon  the  point  of  making  common  cause  with  tb 
discontented  Protestants  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohi 
mia,  and  uniting  all  those  countries  in  one  fearft 
revolt.  Tlie  downfall  of  popery  in  these  lands  wool 
then  have  been  inevitable. 

Long  had  the  Austrian  archdukes,  the  brothers  c 
the  emperor,  beheld  with  silent  indignation  the  im 
pending  ruin  of  their  house ;  this  last  event  hasten© 
their  decision.  The  Archduke  Matthias,  MaximiUan' 
second  son,  viceroy  in  Hungary,  and  Rudolph's  pn 
sumptive  heir,  now  came  forward  as  the  stay  of  th 
falling  house  of  Hapsburg.  Tn  his  youth,  misled  b; 
a  false  ambition,  tliis  prince,  disregarding  the  interest 
of  his  fa  mil  V,  had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  tb 
Flemish  insurgents,  who  invited  him  into  the  Nethei 
lands  to  conduct  the  defence  of  their  Uberties  agaim 
the  oppression  of  his  own  relative,  Philip  II.  Mil 
taking  the  voice  of  an  insulated  faction  for  that  of  tb 
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entire  nation,  Matthias  obeyed  the  calL  But  the  event 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  men  of  Brabant  as 
little  as  his  own,  and  from  this  imprudent  enterprise 
he  retired  with  little  credit. 

Far  more  honourable  was  his  second  appearance  in 
the  poUtical  world.  Perceiving  that  his  repeated  remon- 
strances with  the  emperor  were  unavailing,  he  assembled 
the  archdukes,  his  brothers  and  cousins,  at  Presburg,  and 
consulted  with  them  on  the  growing  perils  of  their  house, 
when  they  unanimously  assigned  to  him,  as  the  oldest, 
the  duty  of  defending  that  patrimony  which  a  feeble 
brother  was  endangering.     In  his  hands  they  placed  all 
their  powers  and  rights,  and  vested  him  with  sovereign 
authority  to  act  at  his  discretion  for  the  common  good. 
Matthias  immediately  opened  a  communication  with 
the  Porte  and  the  Hungarian  rebels,  and  through  his  skil- 
ful management  succeeded  in  saving  by  a  peace  with 
^e  Turks  the  remainder  of  Hungary,  and,  by  a  treaty 
^h  the  rebels,  preserved  the  claims  of  Austria  to  the 
lost  provinces.     But  Rudolph,  as  jealous  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  careless  of  his  sovereign  authority,  refused 
^  ratify  this  treaty,  which  he  regarded  as  a  criminal 
^^croachment  on  his  sovereign  rights.     He  accused  the 
*^hduke  of  keeping  up  a  secret  understanding  with 
^e  enemy,  and  of  cherishing  treasonable  designs  on  the 
^wn  of  Hungary. 

The  activity  of  Matthias  was,  in  truth,  anything  but 
^i^terested ;  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  only  acceler- 
*^  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  views.  Secure, 
from  motives  of  gratitude,  of  the  devotion  of  the  Hun- 
8&rian8,  for  whom  he  had  so  lately  obtained  the  bless- 
^'JgB  of  peace ;  assured  by  his  agents  of  the  favourable 
disposition  of  the  nobles,  and  certain  of  the  support  of 
*  large  party  even  in  Austria,  he  now  ventured  to 
aasome  a  bolder  attitude,  and,  sword  in  hand,  to  discuss 
*^  grievances  with  the  emperor.  The  Protestants  in 
"^^latria  and  Moravia,  long  ripe  for  revolt,  and  now  won 
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over  to  the  archduke  by  his  promises  of  tolerati^ 
loudly  and  openly  espoused  his  cause,  and  their  lo^ 
menaced  alliance  with  the  Hungarian  rebels  was  act- 
ally  efifected.  Almost  at  once  a  formidable  conspira^ 
was  planned  and  matured  against  the  emperor.  V^ 
late  did  he  resolve  to  amend  his  past  errors ;  in  v». 
did  he  attempt  to  break  up  this  fatal  alliance.  Alreac: 
the  whole  empire  was  in  arms ;  Hungary,  Austria,  ax 
Moravia  had  done  homage  to  Matthias,  who  was  alreac 
on  his  march  to  Bohemia  to  seize  the  emperor  in  t 
palace,  and  to  cut  at  once  the  sinews  of  his  pow-er. 

Bohemia  was  not  a  more  peaceable  possession  £ 
Austria  than  Hungary ;  with  this  difference  only,  tli4 
in  the  latter,  political  considerations,  in  the  fornix 
religious  dissensions,  fomented  disorders.  In  Bohemi 
century  before  the  days  of  Luther,  the  first  spark  < 
the  religious  war  had  been  kindled ;  a  century  afte 
Luther  the  first  flames  of  the  thirty  years'  war  burs 
out  in  Bohemia.  The  sect  which  owed  its  rise  to  Johi 
Huss  still  existed  in  that  country; — it  agreed  witl 
the  Romisli  Church  in  ceremonies  and  doctrines 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  administration  of  th 
communion,  in  which  the  Hussites  eonnnunicated  i: 
both  kinds.  Tliis  privilege  had  been  conceded  to  th 
followers  of  Huss  by  the  Council  of  P>asle  in  an  expres 
treaty  (the  Bohemian  Compact) ;  and  though  it  v>t 
afterward  disavowed  by  the  popes,  they  neverthele$ 
continued  to  protit  by  it  under  the  sanction  of  tl: 
government.  As  the  use  of  the  cup  formed  the  on! 
ini])ortant  distinction  of  their  body,  they  were  usual! 
designated  by  the  name  of  Utraquists  ;  and  they  readil 
adopted  an  a])i)ellation  which  reminded  them  of  the 
deaily  valued  privilege.  But  under  this  title  hirke 
also  the  far  stricter  sects  of  the  Bohemian  and  Mors 
v'ian  Brethren,  who  ditVered  from  the  predominai 
church  in  more  important  particulars,  and  bore,  in  fac 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  German  Protestants.    Amon 
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'them  both  the  German  and  Swiss  opinions  on  rehgion 
made  rapid  progress;  while  the  name  of  Utraquists, 
under  which  they  managed  to  disguise  the  change  of 
their  principles,  shielded  them  from  persecution. 

In  truth,  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Utraquists  but  the  name;  essentially  they  were  alto- 
gether Protestant.  Confident  in  .the  strength  of  their 
party,  and  the  emperor's  toleration  under  Maximilian, 
they  had  openly  avowed  their  tenets.  After  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Germans,  they  drew  up  a  Confession  of  their 
own,  in  which  Lutherans  as  well  as  Calviuists  recog- 
nised their  own  doctrines,  and  they  sought  to  transfer 
to  the  new  Confession  the  privileges  of  the  original 
Utraquists.  In  this  they  were  opposed  by  their  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen,  and  forced  to  rest  content  with 
the  emperor's  verbal  assurance  of  protection. 

As  long  as  Maximilian  lived  they  enjoyed  complete 
toleration,  even  under  the  new  form  they  had  taken. 
Under  his  successor  the  scene  changed.  An  imperial 
edict  appeared  which  deprived  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
of  their  religious  freedom.  Now  these  differed  in  noth- 
ing from  the  other  Utraquists.  Tlie  sentence,  there- 
fore, of  their  condemnation  obviously  included  all  the 
partisans  of  the  Bohemian  Confession.  Accordingly, 
they  all  combined  to  oppose  the  imperial  mandate  in 
the  Diet,  but  without  being  able  to  procure  its  revoca- 
tion. The  emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Estates 
took  their  ground  on  the  Compact  and  the  Bohemian 
Constitution ;  in  which  nothing  appeared  in  favour  of 
a  religion  which  had  not  then  obtained  the  voice  of  the 
country.  Since  that  time  how  completely  had  affairs 
changed?  What  then  formed  but  an  inconsiderable 
opinion  had  now  become  the  predominant  religion  of 
the  country.  And  what  was  it  then  but  a  subterfuge 
to  limit  a  newly  spreading  religion  by  the  terms  of 
obsolete  treaties  ?  The  Bohemian  Protestants  appealed 
to  the  verbal  guarantee  of  Maximilian,  and  the  religious 
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freedom  of  the  Germans,  with  whom  they  argaed  they 
ought  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  was  in  vain 
—  their  appeal  was  dismissed. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Bohemia  when 
Matthias,  already  master  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Moravia,  appeared  in  Kolin,  to  raise  the  Bohemian 
Estates  also  against  the  emperor.  The  embarrassment 
of  the  latter  was  now  at  its  height.  Abandoned  by 
all  his  other  subjects,  he  placed  his  last  hopes  on  the 
Bohemians,  who,  it  might  be  foreseen,  would  take 
advantage  of  his  necessities  to  enforce  their  own  de» 
mauds.  After  an  interval  of  many  years,  he  once  more 
appeared  publicly  in  the  Diet  at  Prague ;  and  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  he  was  really  still  in  existence, 
orders  were  given  that  all  the  windows  should  be  opened 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  was  to  pass  —  proof 
enough  how  far  things  had  gone  with  hiuL  The  event 
justified  his  fears.  Tlie  Estates,  conscious  of  their  own 
power,  refused  to  take  a  single  step  until  their  privileges 
were  confirmed,  and  religious  toleration  fully  assured 
to  them.  It  was  in  vain  to  have  recourse  now  to  the 
old  system  of  evasion.  Tlie  emperor's  fate  wjis  in  their 
hands,  and  he  must  yield  to  noce.ssity.  At  pre^sent, 
however,  he  only  gi-anted  their  other  demands  —  relig- 
ious matters  he  reserved  for  consideration  at  the  next 
Diet. 

The  Bohemians  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
emperor,  and  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  brothers 
w^as  on  the  ])oiut  of  breaking  out.  But  Rudolph,  who 
feared  nothing  so  much  as  remaining  in  this  slavish 
dependence  on  the  Estates,  waited  not  for  a  warlike 
issue,  but  hastened  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his 
brother  by  more  peaceable  means.  By  a  formal  act  of 
abdication  he  resigned  to  Matthias,  what  indeed  he  had 
no  chance  of  wTOsting  from  him,  Austria  and  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  successor 
to  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 
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Dearly  enough  had  the  emperor  extricated  himself 
from  one  dijB&culty  only  to  get  immediately  involved 
in  another.  The  settlement  of  the  religious  affairs  of 
Bohemia  had  been  referred  to  the  next  Diet,  which 
was  held  in  1609.  The  reformed  Bohemians  demanded 
the  free  exercise  of  their  faith,  as  under  the  former 
emperors;  a  Consistory  of  their  own;  the  cession  of 
the  University  of  Prague;  and  tlie  right  of  electing 
Defenders,  or  Protectors  of  Liberty,  from  their  own  body. 
The  answer  was  the  same  as  before;  for  the  timid 
emperor  was  now  entirely  fettered  by  the  unreformed 
paity.  However  often,  and  in  however  threatening 
language  the  Estates  renewed  their  remonstrances,  the 
emperor  persisted  in  his  first  declaration  of  granting 
nothing  beyond  the  old  compact.  The  Diet  broke  up 
without  coming  to  a  decision ;  and  the  Estates,  exas- 
perated against  the  emperor,  arranged  a  general  meeting 
at  Prague,  upon  their  own  authority,  to  right  themselves. 

They  appeared  at  Prague  in  great  force.  In  defiance 
of  the  imperial  prohibition  they  carried  on  their  deUb- 
erations  almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  emperor. 
The  yielding  compliance  which  he  began  to  show  only 
proved  how  much  they  were  feared,  and  increased  their 
audacity.  Yet  on  the  main  point  he  remained  inflexi- 
ble. They  fulfilled  their  threats,  and  at  last  resolved 
to  establish,  by  their  own  power,  the  free  and  universal 
exerdse  of  their  reUgion,  and  to  abandon  the  emperor 
to  his  necessities  until  he  should  confirm  this  resolution. 
They  even  went  farther,  and  elected  for  themselves  the 
Defenders  which  the  emperor  had  refused  them.  Ten 
were  nominated  by  each  of  the  three  Estates ;  they  also 
determined  to  raise,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  armed  force, 
at  the  head  of  which  Count  Thurn,  the  chief  organiser 
of  the  revolt,  should  be  placed  as  general  defender  of 
the  liberties  of  Bohemia.  Their  determination  brought 
the  emperor  to  submission,  to  which  he  was  now  coun- 
aelled  even  by  the  Spaniarda     Apprehensive  lest  the 
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exasperated  Estates   should   throw    themselves  iii^ 
the   arms  of  the  King  of  Huiiga]y»  he   signed  t1 
memorable  Letter  of  Majesty  for  Bohemia,  by  whics'- 
under  the  successors  of  the  emperor,  that  people  justifii 
their  rebellion. 

The  Bohemian  Confession,  which  the  States  had 
before  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was,  by  the  Letter 
Majesty,  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  old< 
profession.     The  Utraquists,  for  by  this  title  the  Boh^ 
mian   Protestants  continued  to  designate  themselvc 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  University  of  Prague,  aizftd 
allowed  a  Consistory  of  their  own  entirely  independeisat 
of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  that  city.    All  the  churcli.6/s 
in  the  cities,  villages,  and  market  towns,  which  they^ 
held  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  were  secured  to  theiii^ 
and  if  in  addition  they  wished  to  erect  others,  it  wa^ 
permitted  to  the  nobles,  and  knights,  and  the  free  cities 
to  do  so.     This  last  clause  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty 
gave   rise   to  the  unfortunate   disputes  which   subse- 
quently rekindled  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe. 

The  Letter  of  Majesty  erected  the  Protestant  part  of 
Bohemia  into  a  kind  of  republic.  The  Estates  had 
learned  to  feel  the  power  which  they  gained  by  perse- 
verance, unity,  and  harmony  in  their  measures.  The 
emperor  now  retained  little  more  than  the  shadow  of 
his  soverei^^u  authority ;  wliile  by  the  new  dignity  of 
the  so-called  defenders  of  liberty  a  (lan<][erous  stimulus 
was  given  to  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  example  and 
su(X*ess  of  Bolieniia  atlorded  a  tempting  seduction  to 
the  otlier  liereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  and  all 
attempted  by  similar  means  to  extort  similar  privileges. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  spread  from  one  province  to  an- 
other; and  as  it  was  cliiefly  the  disunion  among  the 
Austrian  princes  that  had  enabled  the  Protestants  so 
inatt?rially  to  improve  their  advantages,  they  now 
hastened  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  emperor 
and  the  King  of  Hungary. 
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But  the  recoucilialiuu  could  nut  be  sincere.  The 
wrong  was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  Eudolph  cou- 
tinued  to  nourish  at  heart  an  unextinguishable  hatred 
of  Matthias.  With  grief  and  indignation  he  brooded 
over  the  thought  that  the  Bohemian  sceptre  was 
finally  to  descend  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy;  and 
the  prospect  was  not  more  consoling,  even  if  Matthias 
should  die  without  issua  In  that  case,  Ferdinand, 
Archduke  of  Gratz,  whom  he  equally  disliked,  was 
the  head  of  the  family.  To  exclude  the  latter  as  well 
as  Matthias  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia,  he  fell  upon  the  project  of  diverting  that 
inheritance  to  Ferdinand's  brother,  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  Bishop  of  Passau,  who  among  all  his  relatives 
had  ever  been  the  dearest  and  most  deserving.  The 
prejudices  of  the  Bohemians  in  favour  of  the  elective 
freedom  of  their  crown,  and  their  attachment  to  Leo- 
pold's person,  seemed  to  favour  this  scheme,  in  which 
Budolph  consulted  rather  his  own  partiality  and  vin- 
dictiveness  than  the  good  of  his  house.  But  to  carry 
out  this  project,  a  military  force  was  requisite,  and 
Budolph  actually  assembled  an  army  in  the  bishopric 
of  Passau.  The  object  of  this  force  was  hidden  from 
alL  An  inroad,  however,  which,  for  want  of  pay,  it 
made  suddenly  and  without  the  emperor's  knowledge 
into  Bohemia,  and  the  outrages  which  it  there  com- 
mitted, stirred  up  the  whole  kingdom  against  him. 
In  vain  he  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  Bohemian 
Estates;  they  would  not  believe  his  protestations; 
vainly  did  he  attempt  to  restrain  the  violence  of  his 
soldiery ;  they  disregarded  his  orders.  Persuaded  that 
the  emperor's  object  was  to  annul  the  Letter  of 
Majesty,  the  Protectors  of  Liberty  armed  the  whole  of 
Protestant  Bohemia,  and  invited  Matthias  into  the 
country.  After  the  dispersion  of  the  force  he  had 
collected  at  Passau,  the  emperor  remained  helpless  at 
Prague,  where  he  was  kept  shut  up  Hke  a  prisoner  in 
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his  palace,  aud  separated  from  all  his  counsellors.     Ii^c:  -i 
the  meantime  Matthias  entered  Prague  amidst  universal 
rejoicings,  where  Eudolph  was  soon  afterward  wea 
enough  to  acknowledge  him  King  of   Bohemia, 
hard  a  fate  befell   this  emperor;  he  was  compeUed:, 
during  his  life,  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  enemy  thai 
very  throne  of  which  he  had  been  endeavouring 
deprive  him  after  his  own  death.     To  complete 
degradation  he  was  obliged,  by  a  personal  act  of 
nunciation,  to  release  his  subjects  in  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
and  Lusatia  from  their  allegiance,  and  he  did  it  with 
broken  heart.     All,  even  those  he  thought  he  had  most^^ 
attached  to  his  person,  had  abandoned  him.     When  h 
had  signed  the  instrument  he  threw  his  hat  upon  th 
ground,  and  gnawed  the  pen  which  had  rendered 
shameful  a  service. 

While  Rudolph  thus  lost  one  hereditary  dominio 
after  another  the  imperial  dignity  was  not  much 
maintained  by  him.  Each  of  the  religious  parties 
which  Germany  was  divided  continued  its  efforts 
advance  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  or  to  gua 
against  its  attacks.  The  weaker  the  hand  that  heldt-^J 
the  sceptre,  and  the  more  the  Protestants  and  Roman^i-^  - 
Catholics  felt  they  were  left  to  themselves,  the  more^^^^ 
vigilant  necessarily  became  their  watchfulness,  and  the 
greater  their  distrust  of  each  other.  It  was  enough 
that  the  emperor  was  ruled  by  Jesuits,  and  was  guided 
by  Spanish  counsels,  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  the 
Protestants  and  to  all'ord  a  ])retext  for  hostility.  The 
rash  zeal  of  tlie  Jesuits,  which  in  the  pulpit  and  by 
the  press  disputed  the  vahdity  of  the  rehgious  peac«,  -^" 
increased  tliis  distrust,  and  caused  their  adversaries  to  ^-- 
see  a  dangerous  design  in  the  most  indifferent  meas-  ^ 
ures  of  the  Konian  Catholics.  Ever)'  step  taken  in  the  ^ 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor  for  the  repression  -^ 
of  the  reformed  religion  was  sure  to  draw  the  attention  ^ 

of  all  the  Protestants  of  Germany ;  and  this  powerful         ^ 
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support  which  the  reforiiied  subjects  of  Austria  met, 
or  expected  to  meet  with  from  their  religious  confeder- 
ates in  the  rest  of  Germany,  was  no  small  cause  of 
t^heir  confidence  and  of  the  rapid  success  of  Matthias. 
It  'was  the  general  belief  of  the  empire  that  they 
owed  the  long  enjoyment  of  the  religious  peace 
merely  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  emperor  was 
placed  by  the  internal  troubles  in  his  dominions ;  and 
cjonsequently  they  were  in  no  haste  to  relieve  him 
troin  thenL 

Almost  all  the  affairs  of  the  Diet  were  neglected, 
either  through  the  procrastination  of  the  emperor,  or 
t^hrough  the  fault  of  the  Protestant  Estates,  who  had 
determined  to  make  no  provision  for  the  common  wants 
of  the  empire  till  their  own  grievances  were  removed. 
These  grievances  related  principally  to  the  misgovern- 
xnent  of  the  emperor;  the  violation  of  the  religious 
tnreaty,  and  the  presumptuous  usurpations  of  the  Aulic 
douncil,  which   in   the   present  reign  had  begun  to 
extend  its  jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
dhamber.      Formerly,   in   all    disputes    between   the 
^Sstates,   which   could   not   be   settled    by    club   law, 
t;he  emperors  had  in  the  last  resort  decided  (t  them- 
selves, if  the  case  were  trifling,  and  in  conjunction  with 
t;he  princes,  if  it  were  important ;  or  they  determined 
them  by  the  advice  of  imperial  judges  who  followed 
the  court.     This  superior  jurisdiction  they  had,  in  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  assigned  to  a  regular  and 
permanent  tribunal,  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Spires,  in 
i^hich  the  Estates  of  the  empire,  that  they  might  not 
"be    oppressed   by   the   arbitrary  appointment   of   the 
emperor,  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  elect- 
ing the  assessors,  and   of  periodically  reviewing  its 
decreea     By  the  religious  peace,  these  rights  of  the 
[Estates  (called  the  rights  of  presentation  and  visitation), 
'were  extended  also  to  the  Lutherans,  so  that  Protes- 
tant judges  had  a  voice  in  Protestant  causes,  and  a 
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seeming  equality  obtained  for  both  religions  in  thifi 
supreme  tribunal 

But  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Estates,  vigilant  to  take  advantage  of  every 
incident  that  favoured  their  views,  soon  found  means 
to  neutralise  the  beneficial  effects  of  tliis  institution.  A 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  Imperial  States  was  grad- 
ually and  skilfully  usurped  by  a  private  imperial  t^ 
bunal,  the  Aulic  Council  in  Vienna,  a  court  at  first 
intended  merely  to  advise  the  emperor  in  the  exercise 
of  his  undoubted,  imperial,  and  personal  prerogatives ; 
a  court  whose  members,  being  appointed  and  paid  by 
him,  had  no  law  but  the  interest  of  their  master,  and 
no  standard  of  equity  but  the  advancement  of  the 
unreformed  rehgion  of  which  they  were  partisana 
Before  the  Auhc  Council  were  now  brought  several 
suits  originating  between  Estates  differing  in  religion, 
and  which,  therefore,  properly  belonged  to  the  Imperial 
Chamber.  It  was  not  surprising  if  the  decrees  of  this 
tribunal  bore  traces  of  their  origin ;  if  the  interests  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  of  the  emperor  were  preferred 
to  justice  by  Roniau  Catholic  judges,  and  the  creatures 
of  the  emperor.  Although  all  the  Estates  of  Germany 
seemed  to  have  equal  cause  for  resisting  so  perilous  an 
abuse,  the  Protestants  alone,  who  most  sensibly  felt  it, 
and  even  these  not  all  at  once  and  in  a  body,  came 
forward  as  the  defenders  of  German  liberty,  which  the 
estal)lishment  of  so  arbitrary  a  tribunal  had  outraged 
in  its  most  sacred  i)oint,  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  fact,  Germany  would  have  had  little  cause  to  con- 
gi-atulate  itself  upon  the  abolition  of  club  law,  and  in 
the  institution  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  if  an  arbitrary 
tribunal  of  the  emperor  was  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  latter.  The  Estates  of  tlie  German  Empire  would 
indeed  have  improved  little  upon  the  days  of  barbarism 
if  the  Chamber  of  Justice,  in  which  they  sat  along 
with  the  emperor  as  judges,  and  for  which  they  had 
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abandoDed  their  original  priucely  prerogative,  should 
c^ase  to  be  a  court  of  the  last  resort.  But  the  ^tmu' 
g^  coDtradictioDS  were  at  this  date  to  be  found  in  the 
niinds  of  men.  Tlie  name  of  emperor,  a  remnant  of 
Boman  despotism,  was  still  associated  with  an  idea  of 
wtocracy,  which,  though  it  formed  a  ridiculous  incon- 
sistency with  the  privileges  of  the  Estates,  was  never- 
theless argued  for  by  jurists,  diffused  by  the  partisans 
^  despotism,  and  believed  by  the  ignorant. 

To  these  getieral  grievances  was  gradually  added  a 

chain  of  singular  incidents,  which  at  length  converted 

^•he   anxiety   of  the   Protestants   into   utter  distrust. 

J^ring  the  Spanish  persecutions  in  tlie  Netherlands 

^'^eral  ProtestiEint  families  had  taken  refuge  in  Aix-la- 

^«^pelle,  an  imperial  city,  and  attached  to  the  Roman 

Catholic  faith,  where  they  settled  and  insensibly  ex- 

^^ded  their  adherents.     Having  succeeded  by  strat- 

®86na  in  introducing  some  of  their  members  into  the 

J?^nicipal  council,  they  demanded  a  church  and  the  pub- 

^^  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  the  demand  being 

Jinfavourably  received,  they  succeeded  by  violence  in  en- 

^^rciijg  it,  and  also  in  usurping  the  entire  government 

9^  the  city.     To  see  so  important  a  city  in  Protestant 

?^^ds  was  too  heavy  a  blow  for  the  emperor  and  the 

"^^^an  Catholics.      After  all  the  emperor's  requests 

^^  commands  for  the  restoration  of  the  olden  govern- 

^^pt  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  Aulic  Council  pro- 

,  ^itned  the  city  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  which, 

^"^ever,   was   not   put   in    force    till   the    following 


Of  yet  greater  importance  were  two  other  attempts 

.  J^     the    Protestants    to   extend    their    influence    and 

rj^^ir  power.     The  Elector  Gebhard,  of  Cologne  (born 

p,^*^chsess*   of   Waldburg),   conceived    for  the   youn«,' 

^^ntess  Agnes,  of  Mansfield,  Canoness  of  Gerresheim, 

^""^  lion  which  was  not  unreturned.     As  the  eyes  of 

1  Grand-master  of  the  kitchen. 
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aU  Germany  were  directed  to  this  intercourse^  the 
brothers  of  the  countess,  two  zealous  Calvinists,  de- 
manded satisfaction  for  the  injured  hcmour  of  their 
house,  which,  as  long  as  the  elector  remained  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic  prelate,  could  not  be  repaired  by  raar- 
riaga  They  threatened  the  elector  they  would  wash 
out  this  stain  in  his  blood  and  their  sister's  unless  he 
either  abandoned  all  further  connection  with  the 
countess,  or  consented  to  reestablish  her  reputation  at 
the  altar.  The  elector,  indifferent  to  all  the  con- 
sequences of  this  step,  listened  to  nothing  but  the 
voice  of  love.  Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
previous  inclination  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  or  that 
the  charms  of  his  mistress  alone  effected  this  wonder, 
he  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  led  the 
beautiful  Agnes  to  the  altar. 

This  event  was  of  the  greatest  importanca  By  the 
letter  of  the  clause  reserving  the  ecclesiastical  states 
from  the  general  operation  of  the  religious  peace,  the 
elector  had,  by  his  apostacy,  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
temporalities  of  his  bishopric ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  it 
was  important  for  the  Catholics  to  enforce  the  clause, 
it  was  so  especially  in  the  case  of  electoratea  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relinquishment  of  so  high  a 
dignity  was  a  severe  sacrifice,  and  peculiarly  so  in  the 
case  of  a  tender  husband,  who  had  wished  to  enhance 
the  value  of  his  heart  and  hand  by  the  gift  of  a  prin- 
cipality. xMoreover,  the  Reservatuni  Ecclesiasticum 
was  a  disputed  article  of  the  treaty  of  Augsburg ;  and 
all  the  German  Protestants  were  aware  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  wresting  this  fourth^  electorate  from 
the  opponents  of  their  faith.  The  example  had  already 
been  set  in  several  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of 
Lower  Germany,  and  attended  with  success.  Several 
canons  of  Cologne  had  als(j  already  embraced  the  Protest- 

1  Saxony,  Brandenberg,  and  the  Palatinate  were  already  Prot- 
estant. 
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fttit  confession,  and  were  on  the  elector's  side,  while  in 
the  city  itself  he  could  depend  upon  the  support  of  a 
Dunierous  Protestant  party.  All  these  considerations, 
greatly  streugtliened  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends 
^d  i-elations,  and  the  promises  of  several  German 
courts,  determined  the  elector  to  retain  his  dominions 
^hile  he  changed  his  reUgion. 

^nt  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had  entered  upon 
^  contest  which  he  could  not  carry  through.      Even 
^he  free  toleration  of  the  Protestant  service  witliin  the 
^Titories  of  Cologne  had  aheady  occasioned  a  violent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  canons  and  Koman  Cath- 
olic Estates  of  that  province.     The  intervention  of  the 
-C'lnperor,  and  a  papal  ban  from  Eonie,  which  anath*^ 
^^tised  the  elector  as  an  apostate,  and  deprived  him  of 
*^*  liis  dignities,  temporal  and  spiritual,  armed  his  own 
f^t^ jects  and  chapter  against  him.     The  elector  assem- 
"^^  a  military  force  ;  the  chapter  did  the  same.     To 
^^sure  also  the  aid  of  a  strong  arm,  they  proceeded 
^jtrli^th  to  a  new  election,  and  chose  the  Bisliop  of 
^^ge,  a  prince  of  Bavaria. 
-A.  civil  war  now  commenced,  which,  from  the  strong 
^^rest  which  both  religious  parties  in  Germany  nee- 
.  ^^^rily  felt  in  the  conjuncture,  was  likely  to  terminate 
^   ^  general  breaking  up  of  the  religious  peace.     Wliat 
^^^st  made  the  Protestants  indignant  was  that  the  Pope 
^ould  have  presumed,  by  a  pi^etended  apostolic  power, 
^  deprive  a  prince  of  the  empire  of  his  imj)erial  dig- 
^^ Sties.     Even  in  the  golden  days  of  their  spiritual  dom- 
^Xoation  this  prerogative  of  the  Pope  had  been  disputed ; 
^^ow  much  more  likely  was  it  to  be  questioned  at  a 
^period  when  his  authority  was  entirely  disowned  by 
^ne  party,  while  even  with  the  other  it  rested  on  a 
''^ottering  foundation.     All  the  Protestant  princes  took 
>ip  the  affair  warmly  against  the  emperor ;  and  Henry 
^V.  of  France,  then  King  of  Navarre,  left  no  means  of 
negotiation  untried  to  urge  the  German  princes  to  the 
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vigorous  assertion  of  their  righta  The  issoe  wooU 
decide  for  ever  the  liberties  of  Germany.  Four  >Pkct 
estant  against  three  Boman  Catholic  voices  in  the 
Electoral  CoU^  must  at  once  have  given  the  prepoii' 
derance  to  the  former,  and  for  ever  excluded  the 
house  of  Austria  from  the  imperial  throna 

But  the  Elector  Qebhard  had  embraced  the  Oalviii' 
ist,  not  the  Lutheran  religion ;  and  this  circomstaiioc 
alone  was  his  ruin.  The  mutual  rancour  al  these  twc 
churches  would  not  permit  the  Lutheran  Estates  tc 
regard  the  elector  as  one  of  their  party,  and  as  snob 
to  lend  him  their  effectual  support  All  indeed  had 
encouraged  and  promised  him  assistance ;  but  only  onf 
appanaged  prince  of  the  Palatine  House,  the  Pld^ran 
John  Casimir,  a  zealous  Calvinist,  kept  his  word.  Dfr 
spite  of  the  imperial  prohibition  he  hastened  with  hif 
little  army  into  the  territories  of  (}ologne ;  but  withoul 
being  able  to  effect  anything,  because  the  elector,  whc 
was  destitute  even  of  the  first  necessaries,  left  hm 
totally  without  help.  So  much  the  more  rapid  wu 
the  progress  of  the  newly  chosen  elector,  whom  hit 
Bavarian  relations  and  tlie  Spaniards  from  the  Nether 
lands  supported  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  troops  ol 
Gebhai'd,  left  by  their  master  without  pay,  abandoned 
one  place  after  another  to  the  enemy ;  by  whom  othen 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  In  his  Westphalian  ter- 
ritories Gebhard  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  till 
here,  too,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
force.  After  several  vain  attempts  in  Holland  and 
England  to  obtain  means  for  his  restoration,  he  retired 
into  the  Chapter  of  Strasburg,  and  died  dean  of  that 
cathedral ;  the  first  sacrifice  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Reser- 
vation, or  rather  to  the  want  of  harmony  among  the 
German  Protestants. 

To  this  dispute  in  Cologne  was  soon  added  another 
in  Strasburg.  Several  Protestant  canons  of  Cologne, 
who  had  been  included  in  the  same  papal  ban  with 
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"t^e  elector,  had  taken  refuge  within  this  hishopriCi 
^^i^here  they  likewise  held  prebenda  As  the  Eoman 
Catholic  canons  of  Strasburg  hesitated  to  allow  them, 
as  being  under  the  ban,  the  enjoyment  of  their  preb- 
ends, they  took  violent  possession  of  their  beuefices, 
and  the  support  of  a  powerful  Protestant  party  among 
^he  citizens  soon  gave  them  the  preponderance  in  the 
chapter.  The  other  canons  thereupon  retired  to 
-Alsace-Saverne,  where,  under  the  protection  of  the 
"bishop,  they  established  themselves  as  the  only  lawful 
chapter,  and  denounced  that  which  remained  in  Stras- 
turg  as  illegal  The  latter,  in  the  meantime,  had  so 
strengthened  themselves  by  the  reception  of  several 
XVotestant  colleagues  of  high  rank  that  they  could 
^venture,  upon  the  death  of  the  bishop,  to  nominate  a 
xiew  Protestant  bishop  in  the  person  of  John  George 
of  Brandenburg.  The  Roman  Catholic  canons,  far 
from  allowing  this  election,  nominated  the  Bishop  of 
!ACetz,  a  prince  of  Lorraine,  to  that  dignity,  who 
announced  his  promotion  by  immediately  commencing 
laostilities  against  the  territories  of  Strasburg. 

That  city  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  its 
IProtestant  chapter  and  the  Prince  of  Brandenburg, 
"^v'hile  the  other  party,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
droops  of  Lorraine,  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  temporaUties  of  the  chapter.  A  tedious  war 
>¥a8  the  consequence,  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
^he  times,  was  attended  with  barbarous  devastations. 
In  vain  did  the  emperor  interpose  with  his  supreme 
«iuthority  to  terminate  the  dispute;  the  ecclesiastical 
j^roperty  remained  for  a  long  time  divided  between  the 
t^wo  parties,  till  at  last  the  Protestant  prince,  for  a 
xnoderate  pecuniary  equivalent,  renounced  his  claims; 
CLud  thus,  in  this  dispute,  also,  the  Eoman  Church  came 

off  victorious. 

An  occurrence  which,  soon  after  the  adjustment  of 

trhis  dispute^  took  place  in  Donauwerth,  a  free  city 
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of  Saabia,  was  still  more  critical  for  the  whole  of 
Protestant  Germany.  In  this  once  Boman  Oatholie 
city  the  Protestants,  during  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  son,  had,  in  the  usual  way,  become  so  com- 
pletely predominant  that  the  Boman  Catholics  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  church  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Gross,  and,  for  fear  of  olBfend- 
ing  the  Protestants,  were  even  forced  to  tappress  the 
greater  part  of  their  religious  rite&  At  length  a  Canat* 
ical  abbot  of  this  monastery  ventured  to  defy  the  pop- 
ular prejudices,  and  to  arrange  a  public  procession, 
preceded  by  the  cross  and  banners  flying;  but  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  desist  from  the  attempt  When,  a 
year  afterward,  encouraged  by  a  favourable  imperial 
proclamation,  the  same  abbot  attempted  to  renew  this 
procession,  the  citizens  proceeded  to  open  violencei 
The  inhaUtants  shut  the  gates  against  the  monks  on 
their  return,  trampled  their  colours  under  foot,  and 
followed  them  home  with  clamour  and  abusa  An 
imperial  citation  was  the  consequence  of  this  act  of 
violence ;  and  as  the  exasperated  populace  even  threat- 
ened to  assault  the  imperial  commissaries,  and  all 
attempts  at  an  amicable  adjustment  were  frustrated 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  the  city  was  at  last 
formally  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the 
execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Maximilian,  Duke 
of  Bavaria.  The  citizens,  formerly  so  insolent,  were 
seized  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  the  Bavarian 
army ;  pusillanimity  now  possessed  them,  though  once 
so  full  of  defiance,  and  they  laid  down  their  arms 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  total  abolition  of  the 
Protestant  religion  within  the  walls  of  the  city  was 
the  punishment  of  their  rebellion ;  it  Mras  deprived  <rf 
its  privileges,  and,  from  a  free  city  of  Suabia,  converted 
into  a  municipal  town  of  Bavaria. 

Two  circumstances  connected  wth  this  proceeding 
must  have  strongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  Protee 
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tanta,  even  if  the  interests  of  religion  had  been  less 
powerful  OD  their  minda  First  of  all  the  sentence 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Aulic  Council,  an  arbi- 
trary and  exclusively  Boman  Catholic  tribunal,  whose 
jurisdiction  besides  had  been  so  warmly  disputed  by 
them ;  and  secondly,  its  execution  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  another  pircla 
These  unconstitutional  steps  seemed  to  be  the  bar* 
bingers  of  further  violent  measures  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  side,  the  result,  probably,  of  secret  conferences 
and  dangerous  designs,  which  might  perhaps  end  in 
the  entire  subversion  of  their  rehgious  liberty. 

In  circumstances  where  the  law  of  force  prevails, 
and  security  depends  upon  power  alone,  the  weakest 
piajty  is  naturally  the  most  busy  to  place  itself  in  a 
posture  of  defence.     This  was  now  the  case  in  (Jer- 
m«ny.     If  the  Roman  Cathohcs  really  meditated  any 
e^^^il  against  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  the  proba- 
ta iXty  was  that   the  blow  would   fall  on    the   south 
her  than  the  north,  because,  in  Lower  Germany,  the 
otestants  were  connected  through  a  long  unbroken 
t'K^^ict  of  country,  and  could  therefore  easily  combine 
f^^^~m  their  mutual  support;  while  those  in  the  south, 
A  ^itached  from  each  other,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
^,y'  Roman   Catholic   states,  were  exposed    to   every 
^^*^Toad.     If,  moreover,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Cath- 
<>Xic8  availed  themselves  of  the  di\isions  amongst  the 
^^"^"^stants,  and  levelled  their  attack  against  one  of 
^^€  rehgious  parties,  it  was  the  Calviuists,  who  as  the 
y^^aker,  and  as  being  besides  excluded  from  the  rehg- 
ious treaty,  were  apparently  in  the  greatest  danger, 
^"^d  upon  them  would  probably  fall  the  first  attack. 

Both  these  circumstances  took  place  in  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Elector  Palatine,  which  possessed,  in  the 
I^'ike  of  Bavaria,  a  formidable  neighbour,  and  which, 
^y  reason  of  their  defection  to  Calvinism,  received  no 
Pi'otection  from  the  Rehgious  Peace,  and   had  httle 
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hope  of  succour  from  the  Lutheran  states.  No  coun- 
try in  Germany  had  experienced  so  many  revolutions 
in  religion  in  such  a  short  time  as  the  Palatinate.  Id 
the  space  of  sixty  years  this  country,  an  unfortunate 
toy  in  the  hands  of  its  rulers,  had  twice  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  and  twice  relinquished  them  for 
Calvinism.  The  Elector  Frederick  III.  first  abandoned 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  his  eldest  son  and 
successor,  Lewis,  immediately  reestablished.  The  Cal- 
vinists  throughout  the  whole  country  were  deprived  of 
their  churches,  tlieir  preachers  and  even  their  teachers 
banished  beyond  the  frontiers ;  while  the  prince,  in  his 
Lutheran  zeal,  persecuted  them  even  in  his  will,  by 
appointing  none  but  strict  and  orthodox  Lutherans 
as  the  guardians  of  his  son,  a  minor.  But  this  ill^al 
testament  was  disregarded  by  his  brother,  the  Count 
Palatine,  John  Casimir,  who,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Grolden  Bull,  assumed  the  guardianship  and  adminis- 
tration 61  the  state.  Calvinistic  teachers  were  given  to 
the  Elector  Frederick  IV.,  then  only  nine  years  of  age, 
who  were  ordered,  if  necessary,  to  drive  the  Lutheran 
heresy  out  of  the  soul  of  their  pupil  with  blows.  If 
such  was  the  treatment  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  the 
subjects  may  be  easily  conceived. 

It  was  under  tliis  Frederick  that  the  Palatine  court 
exerted  itself  so  vigorously  to  unite  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  in  joint  measures  against  tlie  liouse 
of  Austria,  and,  if  possible,  bring  about  the  formation 
of  a  general  confederacy.  Besides  that  this  court  had 
always  been  guided  by  the  counsels  of  France,  with 
whom  hatred  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  the  ruling 
principle,  a  regard  for  his  own  safety  urged  him  to 
secure  in  time  tlie  doubtful  assistance  of  the  Lutherans 
against  a  near  and  overwhelming  enemy.  Great  diffi- 
culties, however,  opposed  this  union,  because  the 
Lutherans'  dislike  of  the  Keformed  was  scarcely  less 
than  the  common  aversion  of  both  to  the  Komanista 
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-^^  attempt  ¥ras  first  made  to  reconcile  the  two  profes- 
aioiia,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  political  union ;  but  all 
these  attempts  failed  and  generally  ended  in  both 
P^^rties  adhering  the  more  strongly  to  their  respective 
^piniona  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  increase  the 
tear  and  the  distrust  of  the  Evangelicals,  and  in  this 
"^^y  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  this  alli- 
ance. The  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
ma^itude  of  the  danger  were  exaggerated,  accidental 
incidents  were  ascribed  to  deliberate  plans,  innocent 
actions  misrepresented  by  invidious  constructions,  and 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  professors  of  the  olden 
religion  was  interpreted  as  the  result  of  a  well-weighed 
aacl  systematic  plan,  which,  in  all  probabiUty,  they 
were  very  far  from  having  concerted. 

The  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  which  the  Protestants  had 
loolced  forward  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  renewal 
of  the  Religious  Peace,  had  broken  up  without  coming 
to  a  decision,  and  to  the  former  grievances  of  the 
Protestant  party  was  now  added  the  late  oppression  of 
Oonauwerth.  With  incredible  speed  the  union,  so  long 
attfjmpted,  was  now  brought  to  bear.  A  conference 
^'Ook  place  at  Anhausen,  in  Franconia,  at  which  were 
px-esent  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.,  from  the  Palatinate, 
tbie  Palsgrave  of  Neuburg,  two  Margraves  of  Brandeu- 
^^Tg,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  Duke  John 
■^x^derick  of  Wiirtemberg,  —  Lutherans  as  well  as 
^alvinists,  —  who  for  themselves  and  their  heirs 
?ptered  into  a  close  confederacy  under  the  title  of  the 
"^'^angelical  Union.  The  purport  of  this  union  was, 
^^Bi  the  allied  princes  should,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
'^Jigion  and  their  civil  rights,  support  each  other  with 
^1*^8  and  counsel  against  every  aggressor,  and  should 
^^  stand  as  one  man ;  that  in  case  any  member  of  the 
j^ancj  should  be  attacked,  he  should  be  assisted  by 
.^^  rest  with  an  armed  force;  that,  if  necessarj%  the 
^^^tories,  towns,  and  castles  of  the  allied  states  should 
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be  open  to  his  troops;  and  that  whatever  conquests 
were  made  should  be  divided  among  aU  the  confeder- 
ates, in  proportion  to  the  contingent  furnished  by  eacL 

The  direction  of  the  whole  confederacy  in  time  of 
peace  was  conferred  upon  the  Elector  Palatine,  but 
with  a  limited  power.  To  meet  the  necessary  expenses, 
subsidies  were  demanded,  and  a  common  fund  estab- 
lished. Differences  of  religion  (betwixt  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Calvinists)  were  to  have  no  effect  on  this 
alliance,  which  was  to  subsist  for  ten  years,  every 
member  of  the  union  engaged  at  the  same  time  to 
procure  new  members  to  it.  The  Electorate  of  Bran- 
denburg adopted  the  alliance,  that  of  Saxony  rejected 
it.  Hesse-Cassel  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
declare  itself,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg 
also  hesitated.  But  the  three  cities  of  the  empire, 
Strasburg,  Nureniburg,  and  IJlm,  were  no  unimportant 
acquisition  for  the  League,  which  was  in  great  want  of 
their  money,  while  their  example,  besides,  might  be 
followed  by  other  imperial  cities. 

After  the  formation  of  tliis  alliance,  the  confederate 
states,  dispirited  and,  singly,  little  feared,  adopted  a 
bolder  language.  Through  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt 
they  laid  their  coniniun  giievances  and  demands  before 
the  emperor ;  among  which  the  principal  were  the 
restoration  of  Donauwerth,  the  abolition  of  the  Imj)e- 
rial  Court,  the  reformation  of  the  emperor's  own 
administration  and  that  of  his  counsellors.  For  these 
remonstrances,  they  chose  the  moment  when  the  em- 
peror had  scarcely  rccovei-ed  breath  from  the  troubles 
in  his  hereditary  dominions,  —  wlien  he  had  lost 
Hungary  and  Austria  to  Matthias,  and  had  barely 
preserved  his  Bohemian  throne  by  the  concession  of 
the  Letter  of  Majesty,  and  finally,  when  through  the 
succession  of  Juliers  he  was  already  threatened  with 
the  distant  prospect  of  a  new  war.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  this  dilatory  prince  was  more  irresolute  than  ever 
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^  Ilia  decision,  and  that  the  confederates  took  up  arms 

^/ore  he  could  bethink  himself. 
The  Roman  Catholics  regarded  this  confederacy  with 
^  jealous  eye;  the  Union  viewed  them  and  the  emperor 
^ith  the  like  distrust;  the  emperor  was  equally  sus- 
i^icious  of  both;  and  thus,  on  all  sides,  alarm  and 
tnimosity  had  reached  their  climax.  And,  as  if  to 
trown  the  whole,  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  by  the 
leath  of  the  Duke  John  William  of  Juliers,  a  highly 
lisputable  succession  became  vacant  in  the  territories 
ftf  Juliers  and  Gleve& 

Sight  competitors  laid  claim  to  this  territory,  the 
ndivisibility  of  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  solemn 
reaties;  and  the  emperor,  who  seemed  disposed  to 
kilter  upon  it  as  a  vacant  fief,  might  be  considered  as 
lie  ninth.  Four  of  these,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
lie  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg,  the  Count  Palatine  of 
Deux  Fonts,  and  the  Margrave  of  Bergau,  an  Austrian 
mnce,  claimed  it  as  a  female  fief  in  name  of  four 
mncesses,  sisters  of  the  late  duke.  Two  others,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  Une  of  Albert,  and  the  Duke 
rf  Saxony,  of  the  Une  of  Ernest,  laid  claim  to  it  under 
L  prior  right  of  reversion  granted  to  them  by  the 
Smperor  Frederick  III.,  and  confirmed  to  both  Saxon 
i.ouses  by  Maximihan  I.  The  pretensions  of  some 
oreign  princes  were  httle  regarded.  The  best  right 
was  perhaps  on  the  side  of  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg, 
tnd  between  the  claims  of  the  two  it  was  not  so  easy 
,o  decida  Both  courts,  as  soon  as  the  succession  was 
i^acant,  proceeded  to  take  possession;  Brandenburg 
beginning,  and  Neuburg  following  the  example.  Both 
commenced  their  dispute  with  the  pen,  and  would 
probably  have  ended  it  with  the  sword :  but  the  inter- 
ference of  the  emperor,  by  proceeding  to  bring  the 
cause  before  his  own  cognisance,  and,  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  suit,  sequestrating  the  disputed  countries, 
9O0n  brought  the  contending  parties  to  an  agreement, 
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in  order  to  avert  the  common  danger.  They  agreed  fa 
govern  the  duchy  conjointly.  In  vain  did  the  emperai 
prohibit  the  Estates  from  doing  homage  to  their  nei 
masters;  in  vain  did  he  send  his  own  relation,  thi 
Archduke  Leopoldi  Bishop  of  Passau  and  Straabnig 
into  the  territory  of  Juliers»  in  order,  by  his  preaenoe 
to  strengthen  the  imperial  party.  The  whole  connky: 
with  the  exception  of  Juhers  itself,  had  sabmitted  tc 
the  Protestant  princes,  and  in  that  capital  the  imperiil' 
ists  were  besieged. 

The  dispute  about  the  succession  of  Juliera  was  aa 
important  one  to  the  whole  German  Empire,  and  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  European  courta  It 
was  not  so  much  the  question,  who  was  or  was  not  tc 
possess  the  Duchy  of  Juliers ;  —  the  real  question  waa^ 
which  of  the  two  religious  parties  in  Germany,  the 
Boman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant,  was  to  be  str^igtb- 
ened  by  so  important  an  accession  —  for  which  of  the 
two  rdigiofis  this  territory  was  to  be  lost  or  won.  Thf 
question  in  short  was,  whether  Austria  was  to  be 
allowed  to  persevere  in  her  usurpations,  and  to  gratif; 
her  lust  of  dominioii  by  another  robbery ;  or  whethei 
the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  the  balance  of  power 
were  to  be  maintained  against  her  encroachments 
The  disputed  succession  of  Juliers,  therefore,  was  mat 
ter  which  interested  all  who  were  favourable  to  libertj 
and  hostile  to  Austria.  The  Evangelical  Union,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  particularly  Henry  IV.  of  France 
were  drawn  into  the  strife. 

This  monarch,  the  flower  of  whose  life  had  becB 
spent  in  opposing  the  house  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and 
by  persevering  heroism  alone  had  surmounted  the 
obstacles  which  this  house  had  thrown  between  him 
and  the  French  throne,  had  been  no  idle  spectator  oi 
the  troubles  in  Germany.  This  contest  of  the  Estates 
with  the  emperor  was  the  means  of  giving  and  secur- 
ing peace  to  Franca     The  Protestants  and  the  Turks 
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"were  the  two  salutary  weights  which  kept  down  the 
Austrian  power  in  the  East  and  West:  but  it  would 
rise  again  in  all  its  terrors,  if  once  it  were  allowed  to 
xemove  this  pressure.     Henry  IV.  had  before  his  eyes 
:f or  half  a  lifetime  the  uninterrupted  spectacle  of  Aus- 
t;rian  ambition  and  Austrian  lust  of  dominion,  which 
neither  adversity  nor  poverty  of  talents,  though  gener- 
ally they  check  all  human  passions,  could  extinguish 
dn   a  bosom  wherein   flowed  one  drop  of   the   blood 
of    Ferdinand   of  Arragon.      Austrian   ambition    had 
<iestroyed   for   a   century  the   peace   of  Europe,  and 
effected  the  most  violent  changes  in  the  heart  of  its 
unost  considerable  states.     It  had  deprived  the  fields  of 
Xiusbandmen,  the  workshops  of  artisans,  to  fill  the  land 
^^th  enormous  armies,  and  to  cover  the  commercial  sea 
^^th  hostile  fleets.     It  had  imposed  upon  the  princes 
m)t  Europe  the  necessity  of  fettering  the  industry  of 
*heir  subjects  by  unheard-of  imposts ;  and  of  wasting 
:in  self-defence  the  best  strength  of  their  states,  which 
"^was  thus  lost  to  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants. 
or  Europe  there  was  no  peace,  for  its  states  no  wel- 
,  for  the  people's  happiness  no  security  or  perma- 
:aience,  so  long  as  this  dangerous  house  was  permitted 
disturb  at  pleasure  the  repose  of  the  world. 
Such  considerations  clouded  the  mind  of  Henry  at 
he  close  of  his  glorious  career.     What  had  it  not  cost 
^lim  to  reduce  to  order  the  troubled  chaos  into  which 
France  had  been  plunged  by  the  tumult  of  civil  war, 
^fomented  and  supported  by  this  very  Austria !     Every 
,great  mind  labours  for  eternity ;  and  what  security  had 
IHenry  for  the  endurance  of  that  prosperity,  which  he 
liad  gained  for  France,  so  long  as  Austria  and  Spain 
formed  a  single  power,  which  did  indeed  lie  exhausted 
ior  the  present,  but  which  required   only  one  lucky 
chance  to  be  speedily  reunited,  and  to  spring  up  again 
4»  formidable  as  ever.     If  he  would  bequeath  to  his 
successors  a  firmly  established  throne,  and  a  durable 
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prosperity  to  his  subjects,  this  dangerous  power  must 
be  for  ever  disarmed.  This  was  the  source  of  that 
irreconcilable  enmity  which  Henry  had  sworn  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  a  hatred  unextinguishable,  ardent, 
and  well-founded  as  that  of  Hannibal  against  the 
people  of  Romulus,  but  ennobled  by  a  purer  origin. 

The  other  European  powers  had  the  same  induce- 
ments to  action  as  Henry,  but  all  of  them  had  not  that 
enlightened  poUcy,  nor  that  disinterested  courage  to 
act  upon  the  impulse.  All  men,  without  distinction, 
are  allured  by  immediate  advantages;  great  minds 
alone  are  excited  by  distant  good.  So  long  as  wisdom 
in  its  projects  calculates  upon  wisdom,  or  relies  upon 
its  own  strength,  it  forms  none  but  chimerical  schemes, 
and  runs  a  risk  of  making  itself  the  laughter  of  the 
world;  but  it  is  certain  of  success,  and  may  reckon 
upon  aid  and  admiration  when  it  finds  a  place  in  its 
intellectual  plans  for  barbarism,  rapacity,  and  supersti- 
tion, and  can  render  the  selfish  passions  of  mankind 
the  executors  of  its  purposes. 

In  the  first  point  of  view,  Henry's  well-known  proj- 
ect of  expelling  the  house  of  Austria  from  all  its 
possessions,  and  dividing  the  spoil  among  the  European 
powers,  deserves  the  title  of  a  chimera,  which  men 
have  80  liberally  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  did  it  merit 
that  appellation  in  the  second  ?  It  had  never  entered 
into  the  head  of  that  excellent  monarch,  in  the  choice 
of  those  who  must  be  the  instruments  of  his  designs, 
to  reckon  on  the  sutHcieucy  of  such  motives  as  ani- 
mated himself  and  Sully  to  the  enterprise.  All  the 
states  whose  cooperation  was  necessary  were  to  \>e 
persuaded  to  the  work  by  the  strongest  motives  that 
can  set  a  political  power  in  action.  From  the  Prot- 
estants in  Germany  nothing  more  was  requii-ed  than 
that  which,  on  other  grounds,  had  been  long  their 
object,  —  their  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke;  from 
the  Flemings,  a  similar  revolt  from  the  Spaniards.     To 
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lie  Pope  and  all  the  Italian  republics  no  inducement 
sould  be  more  powerful  than  the  hope  of  driving  the 
Spaniards  for  ever  from  their  peninsula ;  for  England, 
nothing  more  desirable  than  a  revolution  which  should 
:ree  it  from  its  bitterest  enemy.  By  this  division  of 
:he  Austrian  conquests  every  power  gained  either 
land  or  freedom,  new  possessions  or  security  for  the 
old ;  and,  as  all  gained,  the  balance  of  power  remained 
undisturbed.  France  might  magnanimously  decline 
a  share  in  the  spoil,  because  by  the  ruin  of  Austria 
it  doubly  profited,  and  was  most  powerful  if  it  did 
not  become  more  powerful  Finally,  upon  condition 
of  ridding  Europe  of  their  presence,  the  posterity  of 
Hapsburg  were  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  augment- 
ing her  territories  in  all  the  other  known  or  yet  un- 
discovered portions  of  the  globe.  But  the  dagger  of 
Bavaillac  deUvered  Austria  from  her  danger,  to  post- 
pone for  some  centuries  longer  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe. 

With  his  view  directed  to  this  project,  Henry  felt 
he  necessity  of  taking  a  prompt  and  active  part  in 
he  important  events  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  the 
isputed  succession  of  Juliers.  His  emissaries  were 
usy  in  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  the  little 
rhich  tliey  pubhshed  or  allowed  to  escape  of  the  great 
olitical  secrets  of  their  master  was  sufficient  to  win 
ver  minds  inflamed  by  so  ardent  a  hatred  to  Austria, 
nd  by  so  strong  a  desire  of  aggrandisement.  The  pru- 
.ent  pohcy  of  Henry  cemented  the  Union  still  more 
iosely,  and  the  powerful  aid  which  he  bound  himself 
o  furnish  raised  the  courage  of  the  confederates  into 
Jie  firmest  confidence.  A  numerous  French  army, 
led  by  the  king  in  person,  was  to  meet  the  troops  of 
the  Union  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  assist  in 
effecting  the  conquest  of  Juliers  and  Cleves;  then, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Germans,  it  was  to  march 
into  Italy  (where  Savoy,  Venice,  and  the  Pope  wew 
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even  now  ready  with  a  powerful  reinforcement),  an< 
to  overthrow  the  Spanish  dominion  in  that  quarts 
This  victorious  army  was  then  to  penetrate  by  Lorn- 
bardy  into  the  hereditarj^  dominions  of  Hapsburg ;  an 
there,  favoured  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Proi 
estants,  destroy  the  power  of  Austria  in  all  its  Germa: 
territories,  in  Bohemia,  HuDgary,and  Transylvania.  Th 
Brabanters  aud  Hollanders,  supported  by  French  aux 
iliaries,  would  in  the  meautime  shake  off  the 
tyranny   in   the   Netherlands,  and  thus   the   might; 
stream  which,  only  a  short  time  before,  had  so  fea 
fully  ovei-flowed  its  banks,  threatening  to  overwhel 
in  its  troubled  waters  the  Hberties  of  Europe,  woul 
then  roU  silent  aud  forgotten  behind   the  Py 
mountains. 

At  other  times  the  French  had  boasted  of  their 
rapidity  of  action,  but  upon  this  occasion  they 
outstripped  by  the  Germans.  An  army  of  the  con 
federates  entered  Alsace  before  Henry  made  his  a 
pearance  there,  and  an  Austrian  army,  which  ihm 
Bishop  of  Strasburg  and  Passau  had  assembled  in  thar 
quarter  for  an  expedition  against  Juhers,  was  dis- 
persed. Henry  IV.  had  formed  his  plau  as  a  statesma 
and  a  king,  but  lie  liad  entrusted  its  execution  to  plun- 
derers. Accurtling  to  his  design,  no  Roman  Catholi 
state  was  to  have  cause  to  think  this  prc^paratiouaimec::^^"^ 
against  itself,  or  to  make  the  quarrel  of  Austria  itess 
own.  Religion  was  in  nowise  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  matter.  But  how  could  the  German  princes  "^ 
forget  their  own  ])urposes  in  furthering  tlie  plau^  ^ 
of  Henry  ?  Actuated  as  thev  were  by  the  desire  ot:  ^  - 
aggrandisement  and  by  religious  hatred,  was  it  to  b 
supposed  that  they  would  not  gratify,  in  every  passin 
opportunity,  their  ruling  passions  to  the  utmost  ?  Lik 
vultures,  they  stoo})ed  upon  the  territories  of  th^^>'  ^ 
ecclesiastical  princes,  and  always  chose  those  rich^^  ' 
countries  f^r  their  quarters,  though  to  reach  them  the^^"  — / 
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it  make  ever  so  wide  a  detour  from  their  direct 
te.  They  levied  contributions  as  in  an  enemy's 
Qtry,  seized  upon  the  revenues,  and  exacted  by 
ence  what  they  could  not  obtain  of  free-wilL  Kot 
eave  the  Roman  Catholics  in  doubt  as  to  the  true 
jcts  of  their  expedition,  they  announced,  openly 
intelligibly  enough,  the  fate  that  awaited  the 
perty  of  the  Church.  So  little  had  Henry  IV.  and 
man  princes  understood  each  other  in  their  plan 
Dperations,  so  much  had  the  excellent  king  been 
taken  in  his  instruments.  It  is  an  unfailing  maxim, 
t,  if  policy  enjoins  an  act  of  violence,  its  execution 
;lit  never  to  be  entrusted  to  the  violent;  and  that 
only  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  violation  of  order 
i^liom  order  is  held  sacred. 

Both  the  past  conduct  of  the  Union,  which  was 
idemned  even  by  several  of  the  evangelical  states, 
1  the  apprehension  of  even  worse  treatment,  aroused 
i  Roman  Catholics  to  something  beyond  mere  inac- 
e  indignation.  As  to  the  emperor,  his  authority 
i  sunk  too  low  to  afiford  them  any  security  against 
ih  an  enemy.  It  was  their  Union  that  rendered  the 
[if ederates  so  formidable  and  so  insolent ;  and  another 
ion  must  now  be  opposed  to  them. 
The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  formed  the  plan  of  the 
.tholic  Union,  which  was  distinguished  from  the 
angehcal  by  the  title  of  the  League.  The  objects 
reed  upon  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  wliich 
nstituted  the  groundwork  of  the  Union.  Bishops 
rmed  its  principal  members,  and  at  its  head  was 
Bleed  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  As  the  only 
luential  secular  member  of  the  confederacy,  he  was 
itrusted  with  far  more  extensive  powers  than  the 
rotestants  had  committed  to  their  chief.  In  addition 
*  the  duke's  being  the  sole  head  of  the  League's 
lilitary  power,  whereby  their  operations  acquired  a 
jeed  and  weight  unattainable   by   the   Union,  they 
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had  also  the  advantage  that  mppliaB  flowed  in  mnd 
more  regularly  from  the  nch  prehtoa,  than  the  lattfl 
coald  obtain  them  from  the  poor  evangelical  atite 
Without  offering  to  the  emperor,  as  the  sovereign  ij( 
Boman  Catholic  state,  any  share  in  their  conf^denq 
without  ever  communicating  its  existenoe  to  him  a 
emperor,  the  League  arose  at  onoe  tormidaHe  an 
threatening;  with  strength  soffioient  to  omah  ik 
Protestant  Union  and  to  rnaintain  itself  nnder  tine 
emperors.  It  contended,  indeed,  for  Anatii%  in  a 
far  as  it  fought  against  the  Protestant  princes;  In 
Austria  herself  had  soon  cause  to  tremble  before  iL 

The  arms  of  the  Union  had,  in  the  meantinie,  bee 
*  tolerably  successful  in  Juliers  and  in  Alsace;  Jnliai 
.was  closely  blockaded,  and  the  whole  bishopric  < 
Strasburg  was  in  their  power.  Bnthere  their  splendi 
achievements  came  to  an  end.  No  French  army  ^ 
peered  upon  the  Rhine;  for  he  who  was  to  be  il 
leader,  he  who  was  the  animating  soul  of  the  whd 
enterprise,  Henry  IV.,  was  no  more  I  Their  sapplii 
were  on  the  wane ;  the  Estates  refused  to  grant  nm 
subsidies ;  and  the  confederate  free  cities  were  offende 
that  their  money  should  be  liberally,  but  their  advic 
so  sparingly,  called  for.  Especially  were  they  dii 
pleased  at  being  put  to  expense  for  the  expeditio 
against  Juliers,  which  had  been  expressly  exclude 
from  the  affairs  of  the  Union  —  at  the  united  prince 
appropriating  to  themselves  large  pensions  out  of  th 
common  treasure  —  and,  above  all,  at  their  refusing  t 
give  any  account  of  its  expenditura 

The  Union  was  thus  verging  to  its  fall  at  th 
moment  when  the  League  started  to  oppose  it  in  th 
vigour  of  its  strength.  Want  of  supplies  disabki 
the  confederates  from  any  longer  keeping  the  fielc 
And  yet  it  was  dangerous  to  lay  down  their  weapon 
in  the  sight  of  an  armed  enemy.  To  secure  then 
selves  at  least  on  one  side  they  hastened  to  conclud 
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a  peace  with  their  old  enemy,  the  Arcluluke  Leopold ; 
and  both  parties  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Alsace,  to  exchange  prisoners,  and  to  bury  all  that  had 
been  done  in  obhvion.  Thus  ended  in  nothing  all  these 
promising  preparationa 

The  same  imperious  tone  with  which  the  Union,  in 
the  confidence  of  its  strength,  had  menaced  the  lloman 
Catholics  of  Germany,  was  now  retorted  by  the  League 
upon  themselves  and  their  troops.     The  traces  of  their 
inarch  were  pointed  out  to  them,  and  plainly  branded 
with  the  hard  epithets  they  had  deserved.     The  chap- 
ters of  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Strasburg,  Mentz,  Treves, 
Cologne,  and   several   others,  had   experienced   their 
destructive  presence;  to  all  these  the  damage  done 
was  to  be  made  good,  the  free  passage  by  land  and  by 
water  restored  (for  the  Protestants  had  even  seized  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Ehine),  and  everything  replaced 
on  its  former  footing.     Above  all,  the  parties  to  the 
Union  were  called  on  to  declare  expressly  and  unequiv- 
ocally its  intentions.     It  was  now  their  turn  to  yield 
^o  superior  strength.     They  had  not  calculated  on  so 
formidable   an   opponent;   but   they   themselves   had 
^Ught  the  Boman  CathoHcs  the  secret  of  their  stren^nh. 
*^  was  humiliating  to  their  pride  to  sue  for  peace,  but 
^liey  might  think  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining  it. 
•J^e  one  party  promised  restitution,  the  other  forgive- 
^^sa     All  laid  down  their  arms.     The  storm  of  war 
^Uce  more  rolled  by,  and  a  temporary  calm  succeeded. 
The  insurrection  in  Bohemia  then  broke  out,  which 
deprived  the  emperor   of  the  last    of   his  hereditary 
dominions,  but  in  this  dispute  neither  the  l^nion  nor 
the  League  took  any  share. 

At  length  the  emperor  died,  in  1612,  as  little  re- 
gretted in  his  coffin  as  noticed  on  the  throne.  Long 
afterward,  when  the  miseries  of  succeeding  rei<^nfl  had 
made  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  forgotten,  a  halo 
spread  about  his  memory,  and  so  fearful  a  uiglit  set  in 
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upon  Germany  that,  with  tears  of  hlood,  people  prayi 
for  the  return  of  such  an  emperor. 

Eudolph  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  choose 
successor  in  the  empire,  and  all  awaited  with  anxiet 
the  approaching  vacancy  of  the  throne;  but,  beyon.^ 
all  hope,  Matthias  at  once  ascended  it,  and  withoci.^ 
opposition.      The   Eoman   Catholics  gave   him   the: 
voices,  because  they  hoped  the  best  from  his  vigour  an 
activity ;  the  Protestants  gave  him  theirs,  because  they 
hoped  everything  from  liis  weakness.     It  was  not  difi.— 
cult  to  reconcile  this  contradiction.     The  one  relied  oki 
what  he  had  once  appeared ;  the  other  judged  him 
what  he  seemed  at  present. 

The  moment  of  a  new  accession  is  always  a  day 
hope;  and  the  first  Diet  of  a  king  in  elective  moi 
archies  is  usually  his  severest  trial.  Every  old  griei 
ance  is  brought  forward,  and  new  ones  are  sought  01 
that  they  may  be  included  in  the  expected  reforn^^  ; 
quite  a  new  world  is  expected  to  commence  with  tl»-  ^ 
new  reign.  The  important  services  which,  in 
insurrection,  their  reUgious  confederates  in  Austria  ha^ 
rendered  to  Matthias,  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  c::^^ 
the  Protestant  free  cities,  and,  above  all,  the  pric^^=® 
which  they  had  exacted  for  their  services  seemed  uo^ 
to  serve  them  also  as  a  model 

It  was  by  the  favour  of  the  Protestant  Estates 
Austria  auJ  Moravia  that  Matthias  had  sought  am 
really  found  the  way  to  his  brotlier's  throne;  bul 
hurried  on  by  his  ambitious  views,  he  never  reflects 
that  a  way  was  thus  opened  for  the  States  to  give  law 
to  their  sovereign.  This  discovery  soon  awoke  hii 
from  the  intoxication  of  success.  Scarcely  had  h^  ^' 
shown  himself  in  triumph  to  his  Austrian  subject^^^ ' 
after  his  victorious  expedition  to  Bohemia,  when  ai*^  * 
humble  petition  awaited  him  which  was  quite  sufficien 
to  poison  liis  whole  triumph.  They  required,  before 
doing  homage,  unlimited    rehgious  toleration  in  th« 
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cities  and  market  towns,  perfect  equality  of  rights 
l>etween  Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  a  tuR 
and  eqaal  admissibility  of  the  latter  to  all  ofBces  of 
stata  In  several  places  they  of  themselves  assumed 
these  privileges,  and,  reckoning  on  a  change  of  admin- 
istration, restored  the  Protestant  religion  where  the 
late  emperor  had  suppressed  it.  Matthias,  it  is  true, 
had  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Protestants  for  his  own  ends  against  the  emperor ;  but 
it  was  far  from  being  his  intention  to  relieve  them. 
By  a  firm  and  resolute  tone  he  hoped  to  check  at  once 
these  presumptuous  demands.  He  spoke  of  his  heredi- 
tary title  to  these  temtories,  and  would  hear  of  no 
stipulations  before  the  act  of  homaga  A  like  uncon- 
(iitional  submission  had  been  rendered  by  their  neigh- 
l>our8,  the  inhabitants  of  Styria,  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  who,  however,  had  soon  reason  to  repent 
^f  it.  Warned  by  this  example,  the  Austrian  States 
Persisted  in  their  refusal ;  and,  to  avoid  being  compelled 
^y  force  to  do  homage,  their  deputies  (after  urging 
^l^eir  Boman  Catholic  colleagues  to  a  similar  resist- 
*tice)  immediately  left  the  capital,  and  began  to  levy 
^^oopa 

They  took  steps  to  renew  their  old  alHance  with 
Hungary,  drew  the  Protestant  princes  into  their  inter- 
^ts,  and  set  themselves  seriously  to  work  to  accom- 
plish their  object  by  force  of  arms. 

With  the  more  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Huuga- 
Hans  Matthias  had  not  hesitated  to  comply.  For 
-Qungary  was  an  elective  monarchy,  and  the  republi- 
'^n  constitution  of  the  country  justified  to  himself 
^l^eir  demands,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  world  his 
^t^ncessions.  In  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  his  prede- 
cessors had  exercised  far  higher  prerogatives,  which  he 
^ould  not  relinquish  at  the  demand  of  the  Estates  with- 
Ovit  incurring  the  scorn  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  the 
^'Kimity  of  Spain  and  Rome,  and  the  contempt  of  his 
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own  Boman  Catholic  subjects.     His  exclusively  Bo 

ieh  council,  among  which  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  Melchi_^So 

Kiesel,  had  the  chief  influence,  exhorted  liim  to  see  qR  ^1 

the  chunihes  extorted  from  him  by  the  Protestant « 

rather  than  to  concede  one  to  them  as  a  matter  o^^t 
right. 

But  by  ill  luck  this  difficulty  occurred  at  a  tim 
when  the  Emperor  Eudolph  was  yet  alive  and  a 
tator  of  this  scene,  and  who  might  easily  have  bee 
tempted  to  employ  against  his  brother  the  sam 
weapons  which  the  latter  had  successfully  directecS 
against  him  —  namely,  an  understanding  with  hi 
rebellious  subjects.  To  avoid  this  blow,  Matthia 
willingly  availed  liimself  of  the  offer  made  by  Moravi; 
to  act  as  mediator  between  him  and  the  Estates  c^-  -d 
Austria,  liepresentatives  of  both  parties  met  in  VienDfl^mi 
when  the  Austrian  deputies  held  language  which  woulc=:=i 
have  excited  surprise  even  in  the  English  ParliamenHM^ 
"The  Protestants,"  they  said,  "are  determined  to  b—  e 
not  worse  treated  in  their  native  country  than  th-      e 

handful  of  Eonianists.     By  the  help  of  his  Protestan ^ 

nobles  liad  Matthias  reduced  the  emperor  to  submi 
sion ;  wherii  eighty  papists  were  to  be  found  thre- 
hun(h'ed  Troteslaiit  barons  might  be  counted.  Th»-  -^ 
example  of  IJutlolph  sliuuld  be  a  warning  to  Matthia? 
He  sliould  take  care  that  he  did  not  lose  the  t^iTestii 
in  attempting  to  make  conquests  for  the  celestial."  A&.  -' 
the  Moravian  States,  instead  of  using  their  powers  as^  -' 
niediattns  for  the  enjperor's  advantage,  finally  adoptec:^^^*^ 
the  (jaus(»,  of  their  co-reHgionists  of  Austria ;  as  th^i^^ 
Union  in  ( Jermany  came  forward  to  afford  them  it^^s-  ^' 
most  active  support,  and  as  Matthias  dreaded  reprisals  - 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  he  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  make  the  desired  declaration  in  favour  of  th 
Evangelical  Church. 

This  behaviour  of  tlui  Austrian  Estates  toward  thei^:;^ — ^ 
archduke  was  now  imitated  by  the  Protestant  Estateit-  -^ 
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rf  the  empire  toward  their  emperor,  and  they  prom- 
sed  themselves  the  same  favourable  results.  At  his 
irat  Diet  at  Batisbon,  in  1613,  when  the  most  pressing 
kflEedrs  were  waiting  for  decision  —  when  a  general  con- 
tibution  was  indispensable  for  a  war  against  Turkey, 
md  against  Bethlen  Gabor  in  Transylvania,  who  by 
rurkish  aid  had  forcibly  usurped  the  sovereignty  of 
hat  land,  and  even  threatened  Hungary  —  they  sur- 
irised  him  with  an  entirely  new  demand.  The  Roman 
]!atholic  votes  were  still  the  most  numerous  in  the 
[>iet ;  and  as  everything  was  decided  by  a  plurality  of 
roices,  the  Protestant  party,  however  closely  united, 
Trere  entirely  without  consideration.  The  advantage  of 
ixiB  majority  the  Soman  Catholics  were  now  called  on 
4>  reUnquish ;  henceforward  no  one  religious  party  was 
A}  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  the  other  by  means  of  its 
jivariable  superiority.  And,  in  truth,  if  the  evangeli- 
5al  religion  was  really  to  be  represented  in  the  Diet,  it 
iras  self-evident  that  it  must  not  be  shut  out  from  the 
possibility  of  making  use  of  that  privilege,  merely  from 
;he  constitution  of  the  Diet  itseK.  Complaints  of  the 
jadicial  usurpations  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Protestants,  accompanied  this  demand, 
lud  the  deputies  of  the  Estates  were  instructed  to  take 
ao  part  in  any  general  deliberations  till  a  favourable 
uiswer  should  be  given  on  this  preUminary  point. 

The  Diet  was  torn  asunder  by  this  dangerous  divi- 
^on,  which  threatened  to  destroy  for  ever  the  unity  of 
Its  dehberations.  Sincerely  as  the  emperor  might 
have  wished,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  Maxi- 
milian, to  preserve  a  prudent  balance  between  the  two 
religiQns,  the  present  conduct  of  the  Protestants  seemed 
bo  leave  him  nothing  but  a  critical  choice  between  the 
two.  In  his  present  necessities  a  general  contribution 
Erom  the  Estates  was  indispensable  to  liim;  and  yet  he 
oould  not  conciliate  the  one  party  without  sacrificing 
the  support  of  the  other.     Insecure  as  he  felt  his  situa' 
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tion  to  be  in  his  own  hereditary  dominions,  he  coulr^^"^  ^ 
not  but  tremble  at  the  idea,  however  remote,  of 
open  war  with  the  Protestants.     But  the  eyes  of  th 
whole  Eoman  Catholic  world,  which  were  attentive! 
regarding  his  conduct,  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Cathohc  Estates,  and  of  the  Courts  of  Eome  and  Spain^ 
as  little  permitted  him  to  favour  the  Prc^estant  at  th 
expense  of  the  Eomish  reUgion. 

So  critical  a  situation  would  have  paralysed  a 
mind   than  Matthias;   and   his  own  prudence  woal< 
scarcely  have  extricated  him  from  his  dilemma.     Bui 
the  interests  of  the  Eoman  Cathohcs  were  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  imperial  authority;  if  they  suffe: 
this  to  fall  the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  particular  woul< 
be  without  a  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  Proi 
tants.     Now,  then,  that  they  saw  the  emperor  wave 
ing,  they  thought  it  high  time  to  reassure  his  sinkin 
courage.     They  imparted  to  him  the  secret  of 
League,  and  acquainted  him  with  its  whole  constitu — 
tion,  resources,  and  power.     Little  comforting  as  sue 
a  revelation  must  have  been  to  the  emperor,  the  pro 
pect  of  so  powerful  a  support  gave  him  greater  bold- 
ness to  oppose  the  Protestants.     Their  demands  we 
rejected,  and  the  Diet  broke  up  without  coming  to 
decision.     But  Matthias  was  the  victim  of  this  disputea^^f 
The  Protestants  refused  him  their  supplies,  and  mad 
him  alone  suiler  for  the    inflexibility  of   the    Eoma 
Catholics. 

The  Turks,  however,  appeared  willing  to  prolong  th 
cessation  of  liostilities,  and  Bethlen  Gabor  was  left  ir:::^^  J 
peaceable  possession  of  Transylvania.  The  empire  wa^  -^ 
now  free  from  foreign  enemies ;  and  even  at  home,  iEr^^  -' 
the  midst  of  all  these  fearful  disputes,  peace  stil'  -ff^^ 
reigned.  An  unexpected  accident  had  given  a  singu — ^^-^ 
lar  turn  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  succession  of  Juliers^s^  '^ 
This  duchy  was  still  ruled  conjointly  by  the  Electora-^^=^ 
House  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatine  of  Neubu 
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«nd  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Neuburg  and 
a  Princess  of  Brandenburg  was  to  have  inseparably 
united  the  interests  of  the  two  houses.  But  the  whole 
scheme  was  upset  by  a  box  ou  the  ear,  which,  in  a 
drunken  hraw^  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  unfortu- 
nately inflicted  upon  his  intended  son-in-law.  From 
this  moment  the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
houses  was  at  an  end.  The  Prince  of  Neuburg  em- 
braced popery.  The  hand  of  a  princess  of  Bavaria 
reiirarded  his  apostasy,  and  the  strong  support  of  Bavaria 
uid  Spain  was  the  natural  result  of  both.  To  secure 
bo  the  Palatine  the  exclusive  possession  of  Juliers,  the 
Spanish  troops  from  the  Netherlands  were  marched 
into  the  Palatinate.  To  rid  himself  of  these  guests, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  called  the  Flemings  to  his 
assistance,  whom  he  sought  to  propitiate  by  embracing 
the  Calvinist  religion.  Both  Spanish  and  Dutch 
Eurmies  appeared,  but,  as  it  seemed,  only  to  make  con- 
quests for  themselves. 

The  neighbouring  war  of  the  Netherlands  seemed 
now  about  to  be  decided  on  German  ground ;  and  what 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  combustibles  lay  here  ready 
for  it !  The  Protestants  saw  with  consternation  the 
Spaniards  ijstablishing  themselves  upon  the  Lower 
lUiine ;  with  still  greater  anxiety  did  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics see  the  Hollanders  bursting  through  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  It  was  in  the  west  that  the  mine  was 
expected  to  explode  which  had  long  been  dug  under 
the  whole  of  Germany.  To  the  west  apprehension  and 
anxiety  turned ;  but  the  spark  which  kindled  the  flame 
came  unexpectedly  from  the  east. 

The  tranquillity  which  the  Letter  of  Majesty  of 
IBudolph  II.  had  established  in  Bohemia  lasted  for 
some  time  under  the  administration  of  Matthias,  till 
the  nomination  of  a  new  heir  to  this  kingdom  in  the 
person  of  Ferdinand  of  Gratz. 

This  prince,  whom  we  shall  afterward  become  better 
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acquainted  with  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II.,  Em 
peror  of  Germany,  had,  by  the  violent  extirpation  o 
the  Protestant  religion  within  his  hereditary  dominionf 
announced  himself  as  an  inexorable  zealot  for  poperj 
and  was  consequently  looked  upon  by  the  Bomai 
Catholic  part  of  Bohemia  as  the  future  pillar  of  thei 
church.  The  decHning  health  of  the  emperor  brough 
on  this  hour  rapidly;  and,  relying  on  so  powerful  i 
supporter,  the  Bohemian  papists  began  to  treat  th' 
Protestants  with  little  moderation.  The  Protestan 
vassals  of  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  in  particular,  experi 
enced  the  harshest  treatment.  At  length  several  o 
the  former  were  incautious  enough  to  speak  somewha 
loudly  of  their  liopes,  and  by  threatening  hints  t 
awaken  among  the  Protestants  a  suspicion  of  thei 
future  sovereign.  But  this  mistrust  would  never  hav 
broken  out  into  actual  violence  had  the  Roman  Cathc 
lies  confined  themselves  to  general  expressions,  am 
not  by  attacks  on  individuals  furnished  the  disconten 
of  the  people  with  enterprising  leaders. 

Henry  Matthias,  Count  Thurn,  not  a  native  c 
Bohemia,  but  proprietor  of  some  estates  in  that  kinj 
do  111,  liJid,  by  Ills  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and  a: 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  newly  adopted  countrj 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Utraquists,  whicl 
opened  liini  the  way  to  the  most  important  posts.  H 
had  fought  with  great  glory  against  the  Turks,  an< 
won  by  a  flattering  address  the  hearts  of  the  nmltitud( 
Of  a  liot  and  impetuous  disposition,  wliich  lov© 
tumult  because  his  talents  shone  in  it  —  rash  an< 
thoughtless  enough  to  undertake  things  which  coL 
prudence  and  a  calmer  temper  would  not  have  venturer 
upon  —  unscrupulous  eiiougli,  where  the  gratification 
of  his  passions  was  concerned,  to  spoit  with  the  fate  o 
thousands,  and  at  the  same  time  politic  enough  to  hoL 
in  leading-strings  such  a  people  as  the  Bohemians  thei 
were.     He  had  already  taken  an  active  part  in   th 
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troubles  under  Budolph's  administration;  and  the 
Letter  of  Majesty  which  the  States  had  extorted  from 
that  emperor  was  chiefly  to  be  laid  to  his  merit  The 
court  had  entrusted  to  him,  as  burgrave  or  castellan 
of  Calstein,  the  custody  of  the  Bohemian  crown  and  of 
the  national  charter.  But  the  nation  had  placed  in  his 
hands  sometihing  far  more  important  —  itself — with 
the  office  of  defender  or  protector  of  the  faith.  The 
^^li^^ocracy,  by  which  the  emperor  was  ruled,  impru- 
dently deprived  him  of  this  harmless  guardianship  of 
the  dead,  to  leave  him  his  full  influence  over  the  living. 
They  took  him  from  his  office  of  burgrave,  or  constable 
of  the  castle,  which  had  rendered  him  dependent  on 
the  court,  thereby  opening  his  eyes  to  the  importance 
tf  the  other  which  remained,  and  wounded  his  vanity, 
^liich  yet  was  the  thing  that  made  his  ambition 
l^rmless.  From  this  moment  he  was  actuated  solely 
l>y  a  desire  of  revenge ;  and  the  opportunity  of  gratify- 
^S  it  was  not  long  wanting. 

In  the  Eoyal  Letter  which  the  Bohemians  had 
extorted  from  Rudolph  II.,  as  well  as  in  the  German 
religious  treaty,  one  material  article  remained  undeter- 
^^liiied.  All  the  privileges  granted  by  the  latter  to  the 
Pt'otestants  were  conceived  in  favour  of  the  Estates  or 
governing  bodies,  not  of  the  subjects ;  for  only  to  those 
^f  the  ecclesiastical  states  had  a  toleration,  and  that 
P^^carious,  been  conceded.  The  Bohemian  Letter  of 
Majesty,  in  the  same  manner,  spoke  only  of  the  Estates 
^'^d  imperial  towns,  the  magistrates  of  which  had  con- 
'^^ved  to  obtain  equal  privileges  with  the  former. 
riiese  alone  were  free  to  erect  churches  and  schools, 
^^d  openly  to  celebrate  their  Protestant  worship;  in 
^^H  other  towns,  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  government 
^  which  they  belonged  to  determine  the  religion  of 
^l^e  inhabitants.  The  Estates  of  the  empire  had 
^"^ailed  themselves  of  this  privilege  in  its  fullest 
^^ctent;  the  secular,  indeed,  without  opposition;  while 
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the  ecclesiastical,  in  whose  case  the  decIaratioD  d 
Ferdinand  had  limited  this  privilc^,  disputed,  wi 
without  reason,  the  validity  of  that  limitation,  lyiwi 
was  a  disputed  point  in  the  religious  treaty  was  left 
still  more  doubtful  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty ;  in  the 
former  the  construction  was  not  doubtful,  but  it  was  a 
question  how  far  ol)edience  might  be  compulsory;  in 
the  latter  the  interpretation  was  left  to  the  statea 
The  subjects  of  the  ecclesiastical  Estates  in  Bohemia 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  the  same  rights  which 
the  declaration  of  Ferdinand  secured  to  the  subjects  of 
German  bishops:  they  considered  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  the  subjects  of  imperial  towns,  because 
they  looked  upon  the  ecclesiastical  property  as  part  of 
the  royal  demesnes.  In  the  little  town  of  JK^lostergrab, 
subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  in  Braunau, 
which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery, 
churches  were  founded  by  the  Protestants,  and  com- 
pleted, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their  superiors 
and  the  disapprobation  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  meantime  the  vigilance  of  the  defenders  had 
somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  court  thought  it  might 
venture  on  a  decisive  step.  By  the  emperor*s  orders 
the  churcli  at  Klostergi'ab  was  pulled  down,  that  at 
Brauuau  forcibly  shut  up,  and  the  most  turbulent  of 
the  citizens  thrown  into  prison.  A  general  commotion 
among  the  Trotestaiits  was  the  consequence  of  this 
measure ;  a  loud  outcry  was  everywhere  raised  at  this 
violation  of  tlie  Letter  of  Majesty ;  and  Count  Tlium, 
animated  by  revenge,  and  particularly  called  upon  by  his 
office  of  defender,  showed  himself  not  a  little  busy 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people.  At  his  instigation 
deputies  were  smnnioned  to  Prague  from  every  circle 
in  the  empire,  to  concert  the  necessary  measures 
against  the  common  danger.  It  was  resolved  to  p?' 
titiijn  the  emperor  to  press  for  the  Uberatiou  of  the 
prisoners.      The  answer   of  the   emperor,  already  of- 
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^sive  to  the  states,  from  its  being  addressed,  not  to 
bem,  but  to  his  viceroy,  denounced  their  conduct  as 
leg^l  and  rebellious,  justified  what  had  been  done  at 
[lostergrab  and  Braunau  as  the  result  of  an  imperial 
landate,  and  contained  some  passages  that  might  be 
)iistrued  into  threata 

Count  Thum  did  not  fail  to  augment  the  unfavourable 
apression  which  this  imperial  edict  made  upon  the 
ssembled  Estates.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger 
I  iTv^hich  all  who  had  signed  the  petition  were  involved, 
ad  sought  by  working  on  their  resentment  and  fears 
>  hurry  them  into  violent  resolutions.  To  have  caused 
leir  immediate  revolt  against  the  emperor  would  have 
een,  as  yet,  too  bold  a  measura  It  was  only  step  by 
l^p  that  he  would  lead  them  on  to  this  unavoidable 
3sult.  He  held  it,  therefore,  advisable  first  to  direct 
lieir  indignation  against  the  emperor's  counsellors ;  and 
Mr  that  purpose  circulated  a  report  that  the  imperial 
roclamation  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  government  at 
^rague,  and  only  signed  in  Vienna.  Among  the  imperial 
elegates,  the  chief  objects  of  the  popular  hatred,  were 
he  President  of  the  Chamber,  Slawata,  and  Baron 
dCartinitz,  who  had  been  elected  in  place  of  Count 
^hurn,  Burgrave  of  Calstein.  Both  had  long  before 
vinced  pretty  openly  their  hostile  feehngs  toward  the 
hrotestants,  by  alone  refusing  to  be  present  at  the 
itting  at  which  the  Letter  of  Majesty  had  been  in- 
erted  in  the  Bohemian  constitution.  A  threat  was 
oade  at  the  time  to  make  them  responsible  for  every 
iolation  of  the  Letter  of  Majesty;  and  from  this 
aoment,  whatever  evil  befell  the  Protestants  was  set 
lowh,  and  not  without  reason,  to  their  account.  Of 
.11  the  Soman  Catholic  nobles,  these  two  had  treated 
heir  Protestant  vassals  with  the  greatest  harshness. 
iHiey  were  accused  of  hunting  them  with  dogs  to  the 
nass,  and  of  endeavouring  to  drive  them  to  popery 
)y  a  denial  of  the  rites  of   baptism,  marriage,  and 
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burial.    Against  two  characters  so  unpopular  the  publi 
indignation  was  easily  excited,  and  they  were  niark< 
out  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  general  indignation. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1618,  the  deputies 
armed,  and  in  great  numbers,  at  the  royal  palace,  anc 
forced  their  way  into  the  hall  where  the  Conamissioner^E-^ 
Sternberg,  Martinitz,  Lobkowitz,  and  Slawata  wei 
assembled.  In  a  threatening  tone  they  demanded 
know  from  each  of  them,  whether  he  had  taken  an; 
part,  or  had  consented  to,  the  imperial  proclamatioi 
Sternberg  received  them  with  composure,  Martinitz 
Slawata  with  defiance.  This  decided  their  fate ;  Steri 
berg  and  Lobkowitz,  less  hated  and  more  feared,  wei 
led  by  the  arm  out  of  the  room ;  Martinitz  and  Slawal 
were  seized,  dragged  to  a  window,  and 
from  a  height  of  eighty  feet  into  the  castle  trend 
Their  creature,  the  secretary  Fabricius,  was  throwE^m 
after  them.  This  singular  mode  of  execution  naturall- —  j 
excited  the  surprise  of  civilised  nations.  The  Bohr  .3 
mians  justified  it  as  a  national  custom,  and  saw  nothin.  ^^i 
remarkable  in  the  wliole  affair,  excepting  that  any  on  j^^ 
should  liave  got  up  again  safe  and  sound  after  such  ^ 

fall.     A  dungliill,  on  which  the  imperial  commissioue] 
chanced  to  be  deposited,  had  saved  them  from  injury. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  summary  mod 
of  proceeding  would  much  increase  the  favour  of  th  -^^ 
parties  witli  the  euq)eror,  but  this  was  the  very  positioi^cr  i 
to  which  Count  Tliurn  wished  to  bring  them.  If,  froD^^^ 
the  fear  of  uncertain  danger,  they  had  permitted  theuL^C^ 
selves  such  an  act  of  violence,  the  certain  expeetatioi^c  ■ 
of  punishuieut,  and  tlie  now  urgent  necessity  of  making  -* 
themselves  secure,  would  plunge  them  still  deeper  int*^  —^ 
guilt.  I>y  this  brutal  act  of  self-redress  no  room  wa 
left  for  irresolution  or  repentance,  and  it  seemed  a 
if  a  single  crime  could  be  a])solved  only  by  a  seri( 
of  violences.  As'tluj  deed  itself  could  not  be  undone 
nothing  was  left  but  to  disarm  the  hand  of  punishmen 
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Fhiity  directors  were  appointed  to  organise  a  regular 
nsorrection.  They  seized  upon  all  the  ofBces  of  state, 
md  all  the  imperial  revenues,  took  into  their  own  service 
he  royal  functionaries  and  the  soldiers,  and  summoned 
he  whole  Bohemian  nation  to  avenge  the  common 
ausa  The  Jesuits,  whom  the  common  hatred  accused 
a  the  instigators  of  every  previous  oppression,  were 
lanished  the  kingdom,  and  this  harsh  measure  the 
Hfltates  found  it  necessary  to  justify  in  a  formal  mani- 
eato.  These  various  steps  were  taken  for  the  preser- 
ation  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  laws  —  the  Ian- 
:iiage  of  all  rebels  till  fortune  has  decided  in  their 
ftvour. 

The  emotion  which  the  news  of  the  Bohemian  in- 
urrection  excited  at  the  imperial  court  was  much  less 
ively  than  such  intelligence  deserved.  The  Emperor 
if  atthias  was  no  longer  the  resolute  spirit  that  formerly 
ought  out  his  king  and  master  in  the  very  bosom  of 
ds  people,  and  hurled  him  from  three  thrones.  The 
onfidence  and  courage  which  had  animated  him  in  an 
Lsurpation  deserted  him  in  a  legitimate  self-defence. 
The  Bohemian  rebels  had  first  taken  up  arms,  and  the 
lature  of  circumstances  drove  him  to  join  them.  But 
le  could  not  hope  to  confine  such  a  war  to  Bohemia. 
n  all  the  territories  under  his  dominion  the  Protestants 
vere  united  by  a  dangerous  sympathy  —  the  common 
langer  of  their  religion  might  suddenly  combine  them 
11  into  a  formidable  republic.  What  could  he  oppose 
o  such  an  enemy,  if  the  Protestant  portion  of  his 
.ubjects  deserted  him?  And  would  not  both  parties 
jcxhaust  themselves  in  so  ruinous  a  civil  war  ?  How 
nuch  was  at  stake  if  he  lost ;  and  if  he  won,  whom 
5lse  would  he  destroy  but  his  own  subjects  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  inclined  the  emperor 
md  his  council  to  concessions  and  pacific  measures, 
tmt  it  was  in  this  very  spirit  of  concession  that,  as 
others  would  have  it,  lay  the  origin  of  tlie  eviL     The 
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Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Griitz  congratulated  the 
peror  upon  an  event  which  would  justify  in  the  eye^^==^^^ 
of  all  Europe  the  severest  measures  against  the  Bo^a^ii^^o- 
hemian  Protestants.  "  Disobedience,  lawlessness,  anc^  ^i 
insurrection,"  he  said, "  went  always  hand-in-hand  witb^  -h 
Protestantism.  Every  privilege  which  had  been  con- 
ceded to  the  Estates  by  himself  and  his  predecessoi 
had  had  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  their  demand 
All  the  measures  of  the  heretics  were  aimed  against 
the  imperial  authority.  Step  by  step  had  they  ad- 
vanced from  defiance  to  defiance  up  to  this  last  ag- 
gression ;  in  a  short  time  they  would  assail  all  tha^  ^-^t 
remained  to  be  assailed,  in  the  person  of  the  empero 
In  arms  alone  was  there  any  safety  against  such  a 
enemy  —  peace  and  subordination  could  be  only 
tablished  on  the  ruins  of  their  dangerous  privileges 
security  for  the  Catholic  belief  was  to  be  found  onlj^^  -y 
in  the  total  destruction  of  this  sect.  Uncertain,  it  was  -^^ 
true,  might  be  the  event  of  the  war,  but  inevitable  -^^ 
was  the  ruin  if  it  were  pretermitted.  The  confiscation^:  ^' 
of  the  lands  of  the  rebels  would  richly  indemnifji^^ 
them  for  its  expenses,  wliile  the  terror  of  punishment"  ^^ 
would  teacli  the  otlier  states  the  wisdom  of  a  prompt"  *"^ 
obedience  in  future."  Were  the  Bohemian  Protestants  ^^ 
to  blame  if  they  armed  themselves  in  time  against  the^  ^- 
enforcement  of  siu*h  maxims  ?  The  insurrection  ir:^  -*^ 
Bohemia,  besides,  was  directed  only  against  the  suc-'^^^^^ 
cessor  of  the  emperor,  not  against  himself,  who  hafc^-^ 
done  nothing  to  justify  tlie  alarm  of  the  Protestants^^  ^ 
To  exclude  this  prince  from  tlie  Bohemian  throne^^^  ^ 
arms  had  before  been  taken  up  under  Mattliias,  thoughii^ 
as  long  as  this  emperor  lived  his  subjects  had  kep 
within  tlie  bounds  of  an  apparent  submission. 

But  Boliemia  was  in  arms,  and,  unarmed,  the  em 
peror  dared  not  even  offer  them  peace.  For  this  -■^  -^ 
purpose  Spain  supplied  gold,  and  promised  to  senc:-^  ^ 
troops  from  Italy  and  tlie  Netherlanda    Count  Bucquoii'^^^> 
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i  native  of  the  Netherlands,  was  named  generalissimo, 
)ecau8e  no  native  could  be  trusted,  and  Count  Dampi- 
arre,  another  foreigner,  commanded  under  him.  Before 
he  army  took  the  field  the  emperor  endeavoured  to 
oiiig  about  an  amicable  arrangement  by  the  publica- 
ion  of  a  manifesto.  In  this  he  assured  the  Bohemians, 
that  he  held  sacred  the  Letter  of  Majesty  —  that  he 
Lad  not  formed  any  resolutions  inimical  to  their  re- 
igion  or  their  privil^es,  and  that  his  present  prepara- 
ions  were  forced  upon  him  by  their  own.  As  soon  as 
he  nation  laid  down  their  arms,  he  also  would  dis- 
land  his  army."  But  this  gracious  letter  failed  of  its 
ffect,  because  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  contrived 
o  hide  from  the  people  the  emperor's  good  intentions. 
nstead  of  this,  they  circulated  the  most  alarming 
eports  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  pamphlets,  and  terri- 
led  the  deluded  populace  with  threatened  horrors  of 
.nother  Saint  Bartholomew's  that  existed  only  in  their 
(wn  imagination.  All  Bohemia,  with  the  exception 
{  three  towns,  Budweiss,  Krummau,  and  Pilsen,  took 
lart  in  this  insurrection.  These  three  towns,  inhabited 
principally  by  Roman  Catholics,  alone  had  the  courage, 
D  this  general  revolt,  to  hold  out  for  the  emperor,  who 
iromised  them  assistance.  But  it  could  not  escape 
!!ount  Thurn  how  dangerous  it  was  to  leave  in  hostile 
lands  three  places  of  such  importance,  which  would 
t  all  times  keep  open  for  the  imperial  troops  an  en- 
rance  into  the  kingdom.  With  prompt  determination 
le  appeared  before  Budweiss  and  Krummau  in  the 
lope  of  terrifying  them  into  a  surrender.  Krummau 
urrendered,  but  all  his  attacks  were  steadfastly  re- 
mised by  Budweisa 

And  now,  too,  the  emperor  began  to  show  more 
amestness  and  energy.  Bucquoi  and  Dampierre,  with 
wo  armies,  fell  upon  the  Bohemian  territories,  which 
hey  treated  as  a  hostile  country.  But  the  imperial 
^nerals  found  the  march  to  Prague  more  difficult  than 
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they  had  expected.  Every  paas,  every  position  tha 
was  the  least  tenable,  Diust  be  opened  by  the  swo: 
and  resistance  increased  at  each  fresh  step  they  took 
for  the  outrages  of  their  troops,  chiefly  consisting  o: 
Hungarians  and  Walloons,  drove  their  friends  to  revolv^fll 
and  their  enemies  to  despair.  But  even  now  that 
troops  had  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  the  emperor  con 
tinned  to  offer  the  Estates  peace,  and  to  show  him8el&.^MU 
ready  for  an  amicable  adjustment.  But  the  ne 
prospects  which  opened  upon  them  raised  the 
of  the  revolters.  Moravia  espoused  their  x>turty ;  au' 
from  Germany  appeared  to  them  a  defender  equally 
intrepid  and  unexpected,  in  the  person  of  Count  Man 
feld. 

The  heads  of  the  Evangelic  Union  had  been  silenr  ^mi 
but  not  inactive  spectators  of  the  movements  in  Bo^tim)- 
hernia.  Both  were  contending  for  the  same  cause  anc^^M^d 
against  the  same  enemy.  In  the  fate  of  the  Bohemi  m'  ^^^ 
ans  their  confederates  in  the  faith  might  read  theiiL^^ 
own;  and  the  cause  of  this  people  was  represented  as-^^^ 
of  solemn  concern  to  the  whole  German  union.  Tru^ 
to  these  principles,  llie  Unionists  supported  the  courag 
of  the  insurgents  by  promises  of  assistance;  and  ^ 
fortunate  accident  noAv  enabled  them,  beyond  theixJ^^^ 
hopes,  to  fulfil  them. 

The  instrument  by  whicli  the  house  of  Austria  wa^  .^*'' 
luinibled  in  Germany  was  Peter  Ernest,  Count  Mans— ^^^  ^ 
feld,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Austrian  officer,  Ernesto  ^^^  ^ 
von  Mansfeld,  wlio  for  some  time  had  commandeJt^ ^^^^ 
with  repute  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands--^  ^ 
Ilis  first  ciimpaigns  in  Juliers  and  Alsace  had  beeix:-^^^-^ 
made  in  the  service  of  tliis  house,  and  under  the  bau—  ^^-^  ^ 
ner  of  the  Archduke  Lei)i)okl,  against  the  Protestanir  x  ^^ 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  (Termauy.  But  insensibl}^-^! 
won  by  the  princi]»les  of  tliis  reUgion,  he  abandonec-^^^** 
a  leader  whose  selfishness  denied  him  the  reimburse^^-^^ 
ment  of  the  moneys  expended  in  his  cause,  and  h  Mr^Ae 
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ranflferred  his  zeal  and  a  victorious  sword  to  the  Evan* 
^c  Union.  It  happened  jnst  then  that  the  Duke  of 
lavoy,  an  ally  of  the  Union,  demanded  assistance  in  a 
rar  against  Spain.  They  assigned  to  him  their  newly 
oquired  servant,  and  Mansfeld  received  instructions 
0  raise  an  army  of  four  thousand  men  in  Grermany, 
a  the  cause  and  in  the  pay  of  the  duke.  The  arm^ 
fSB  ready  to  march  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
ames  of  war  burst  out  in  Bohemia,  and  the  duke, 
fho  at  the  time  did  not  stand  in  need  of  its  services, 
•laced  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union.  Nothing  could 
16  more  welcome  to  these  troops  than  the  prospect  of 
iding  their  confederates  in  Bohemia  at  the  cost  of  a 
bird  party.  Mansfeld  received  orders  forthwith  to 
oarch  with  these  four  thousand  men  into  that  king- 
.om ;  and' a  pretended  Bohemian  commission  was  given 
0  blind  the  public  as  to  the  true  author  of  this  levy. 

This  Mansfeld  now  appeared  in  Bohemia,  and,  by 
he  occupation  of  Pilsen,  strongly  fortified  and  favour- 
ble  to  the  emperor,  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the 
ountry.  The  courage  of  the  rebels  was  further  in- 
reased  by  succours  which  the  Silesian  States  despatched 
0  their  assistance.  Between  these  and  tlie  Imperialists 
everal  battles  were  fought,  far  indeed  from  decisive, 
•ut  only  on  that  account  the  more  destructive,  which 
arved  as  the  prelude  to  a  more  serious  war.  To  check 
he  vigour  of  his  military  operations,  a  negotiation  was 
nt^ed  into  with  the  emperor,  and  a  disposition  was 
hown  to  accept  the  proffered  mediation  of  Saxony. 
lut  before  the  event  could  prove  how  little  sincerity 
here  was  in  these  proposals,  the  emperor  was  re- 
noved  from  the  scene  by  death. 

What  now  had  Matthias  done  to  justify  the  expec- 
ations  which  he  had  excited  by  the  overthrow  of  his 
rredecessor  ?  Was  it  worth  while  to  ascend  a  brother's 
hrone  through  guilt,  and  then  maintain  it  with  so  lit- 
le  dignity,  and  leave  it  with  so  Uttle  renown  ?     As 
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long  as  Matthias  sat  ou  the  throne  he  had  to  atone  for- 
the  imprudence  by  which  he  had  gained  it.  To  enjoy — 
the  real  dignity  a  few  years  sooner  he  had  shackled  the-  ^ 
free  exercise  of  its  prerogatives.  The  slender  portion  - 
of  independence  left  him  by  the  growing  power  of  the  j 
Estates,  was  still   further  lessened  by  the  encroach- 


ments of  his  relations.     Sickly  and  childless  he  saw       •' 
the  attention  of  the  world  turned  to  an  ambitious  heir 
who  was  impatiently  anticipating  his  fate :  and  who, 
by  his  interference  with   the  closing  adniinistration, 
was  already  opening  his  own. 

With  Matthias  the  reigning  line  of  the  German 
house  of  Austria  was  in  a  manner  extinct ;  for  of  a] 
the  sons  of  Maximilian  one  only  was  now  alive,  the 
weak  and  childless  Archduke  Albert,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, who  had  already  renounced  his  claims  *to  the  in- 
heritance in  favour  of  the  line  of  Gratz.  The  Spanish 
house  had  also,  in  a  secret  bond,  resigned  its  preten- 
sions to  the  Austrian  possessions  in  behalf  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  in  whom  the  branch 
of  Hapsburg  was  about  to  put  forth  new  shoots,  and 
the  former  gi*eatness  of  Austria  to  experience  a  revival 

The  father  of  Ferdinand  was  the  Arcliduke  Charles 
of  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  Styria,  the  youngest  brother 
of  Emperor  Maximilian  II.;  his  mother  a  princess  of 
Bavaria.  Ilavinj^  lost  his  father  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  entrusted  by  tlie  archduchess  to  the  guard- 
ianship of  her  brother  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ui^der 
whose  eyes  he  was  instructed  and  educated  by  Jesuits 
at  the  Academy  of  Ingolstadt.  What  principles  he 
was  likely  to  imbibe  by  his  intercourse  with  a  prince, 
who  from  motives  of  devotion  had  abdicated  his 
government,  may  be  easily  conceived.  Care  was  taken 
to  point  out  to  liim,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weak  indul- 
gence of  Maximilian's  house  toward  the  adherents  of 
the  new  doctrines,  and  tlie  consequent  trouVjles  of 
their  dominions;  on  the  other,  the  blessings  of  Bavaria, 
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and  the  inflexible  religious  zeal  of  its  rulers ;  betweeu 

these  two  examples  he  was  left  to  choose  for  himself. 

Formed  in  this  school  to  be  a  stout  champion  of  the 

fiaith,  and  a  prompt  instrument  of  the  Church,  he  left 

Cavaria,  after  a  residence  of  five  years,  to  assume  the 

^ovemment'of  his  hereditary  dominiona     The  Estates 

of  Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Styria,  who,  before  doing 

Iiomage,  demanded  a  guarantee  for  freedom  of  religion, 

'vrere  told  that  religious  liberty  had  nothing  to  do  with 

t^lieir  allegiance.     The  oath  was  put  to  them  without 

c^onditions,  and  unconditionaUy  taken.     Many  years, 

liowever,  elapsed,   ere   the   designs   which  had   been 

planned  at  Ingolstadt  were  ripe  for  execution.     Before 

cU^tempting  to  carry  them  into  effect,  he  sought  in  per-  . 

son  at  Loretto  the  favour  of  the  Virgin,  and  received  the 

ctpostolic  benediction  in  Bome.at  the  feet  of  Clement 

These  designs  were  nothing  less  than  the  expulsion 
of  ftotestantism  from  a  country  where  it  had  the  ad- 
xrantage  of  numbers,  and  had  been  legally  recognised 
\>y  a  formal  act  of  toleration,  granted  by  his  father  to 
t^he  noble  and  knightly  estates  of  the  land.     A  grant 

formally  ratified  could  not  be  revoked  without  dan- 
;  but  no  difficulties  could  deter  the  pious  pupil  of 
t;lie  Jesuita  The  example  of  other  states,  both  Roman 
dJathoUc  and  Protestant,  which  within  their  own  terri- 
t^ories  had  exercised  unquestioned  a  right  of  reforma- 
tion, and  the  abuse  which  the  Estates  of  Styria  made 
c:>f  their  religious  liberties,  would  serve  as  a  justification 
Cif  this  violent  procedure.  Under  the  shelter  of  an 
^^bsurd  positive  law  those  of  equity  and  prudence 
Koight,  it  is  thought,  be  safely  despised.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  these  unrighteous  designs  Ferdinand  did,  it 
:%3iust  be  owned,  display  no  common  courage  and 
;^erseverance.  Without  tumult,  and  we  may  add, 
"^vithout  cruelty,  he  suppressed  the  Protestant  service 
one  town  after  another,  and  in  a  few  years,  to  the 
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astonishment  of  Germany,  this  dangerous  work  was 
brought  to  a  successful  end 

But,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  admired  him  as  a 
hero,  and  the  champion  of  the  Church,  the  Protestants 
began  to  combine  against  him  as  their  most  dangerous 
enemy.  And  yet  Matthias's  intention  to  bequeath  tc 
him  the  succession  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in 
the  elective  states  of  Austria.  Even  the  Bohemians 
agreed  to  receive  him  as  their  future  king  on  very 
favourable  conditions.  It  was  not  until  afterward, 
when  they  had  experienced  the  pernicious  influence  of 
his  counsels  on  the  administration  of  the  emperor,  that 
their  anxiety  was  first  excited ;  and  then  several  proj- 
ects, in  his  handwriting,  which  an  unlucky  chance 
threw  into  their  hands,  as  they  plainly  evinced  his 
disposition  toward  them,  carried  their  apprehension  to 
the  utmost  pitch.  In  particular,  they  were  alarmed 
by  a  secret  family  compact  with  Spain,  by  which,  in 
default  of  heirs-male  of  his  own  body,  Ferdinand  be- 
queathed to  that  crown  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with- 
out first  consulting  the  wishes  of  that  nation,  and 
without  regard  to  its  riglits  of  free  election.  The 
many  enemies,  too,  which  by  his  reforms  in  Styria 
that  prince  had  provoked  among  the  Protestants,  were 
very  prejudicial  to  his  interests  in  Boliemia ;  and 
some  Styrian  emigrants,  who  had  taken  refuge  there, 
bringing  with  them  into  their  adopted  country  hearts 
overtlowiug  with  a  desire  of  revenge,  were  particularly 
active  in  exciting  tlu^  Hame  of  revolt.  Thus  ill-aflected 
did  Ferdinand  find  the  Bohemians  when  he  succeeded 
Matthias. 

So  bad  an  understanding  l)(itween  the  nation  and 
tlie  candidate  for  tlie  throne  would  have  raised  a  storm 
even  in  the  most  peaccal)le  succession ;  liow  much 
more  so  at  the  present  moment,  before  tlie  ardour  of 
insurrection  had  cooled  ;  when  the  nation  had  just  re- 
covered its  dignity, and  reasserted  its  rights;  when  they 
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till  held  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  consciousness  of 
nity  had  awakened  an  enthusiastic  rehance  on  their 
wn  strength ;  when  by  past  success,  by  the  promises 
F  foreign  assistance,  and  by  visionary  expectations  of 
le  future,  their  courage  had  been  raised  to  an  undoubt- 
ig  confidence.  Disregarding  the  rights  already  con- 
irred  on  Ferdinand,  the  Estates  declared  the  throne 
susant,  and  their  right  of  election  entirely  unfettered. 
11  hopes  of  their  peaceful  submission  were  at  an  end, 
dd  if  Ferdinand  wished  still  to  wear  the  crown  of 
ohemia  he  must  choose  between  purchasing  it  at  the 
icrifice  of  all. that  would  make  a  crown  desirable,  or 
inning  it  sword  in  hand. 

But  with  what  means  was  it  to  be  won  ?  Turn  his 
ires  where  he  would  the  fire  of  revolt  was  burning. 
ilesia  had  already  joined  the  insurgents  in  Bohemia ; 
[oravia  was  on  the  point  of  following  its  example. 
Q  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
wake,  as  it  had  been  under  Eudolph,  and  the  Estates 
sfused  to  do  homaga  Hungary  was  menaced  with 
D  inroad  by  Prince  Bethlen  Gabor,  on  the  side  of 
•ransylvania ;  a  secret  arming  among  the  Turks  spread 
Dnstemation  among  the  provinces  to  the  eastward; 
nd,  to  complete  his  perplexities,  the  Protestants  also 
1  his  hereditary  dominions,  stimulated  by  the  general 
xample,  were  again  raising  their  heads.  In  that 
uarter  their  numbers  were  overwhelming;  in  most 
»laces  they  had  possession  of  the  revenues  which 
•"erdinand  would  need  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war. 
!he  neutral  began  to  waver,  the  faithful  to  be  discour- 
iged,  the  turbulent  alone  to  be  animated  and  confident. 
)ne-half  of  Germany  encouraged  the  rebels,  the  other 
nactively  awaited  the  issue ;  Spanish  assistapce  was 
itill  very  remote.  The  moment  which  had  brought 
lim  everything  threatened  also  to  deprive  him  of  all. 

And  when  he  now,  yielding  to  the  stern  law  of 
lecessity,  made   overtures    to   the   Bohemian   rebels, 
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all  his  proposals  for  peace  were  insolently  reject^ 
Count  Thurn,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  entered  Mora-^^ 
to  bring  this  province,  which  alone  continued  to  wa^^^^i 
to  a  decision.     The  appearance  of  their  friends  is  "tiAie 
signal  of  revolt  for  the  Moravian  Protestants.     Bna^  3in 
is  taken,  the  remainder  of  the  country  yields  with  fi^cee 
will ;  throughout  the  province  government  and  religSLon 
are  changed.     Swelling  as  it  flows,  the  torrent  of  reb^  p1- 
lion  pours  down  upon  Austria,  where  a  party,  holdSLjig 
similar  sentiments,  receives  it  with  a  joyful  con(s--Tir- 
renca      Henceforth   there   should   be   no   more 
tinctions   of   religion ;   equaUty   of  rights   should 
guaranteed  to  aU  Christian  churches.     They  hear  t. 
a  foreign  force  has  been  invited  into  the  country 
oppress  the  Bohemians.     Let  them  be  sought  out, 
the  enemies  of  Uberty  pursued  to  the  ends  of  the  eai 
Not  an  arm  is  raised  in  defence  of  the  Archduke, 
the  rebels,  at  length,  encamp  before  Vienna  to 
their  sovereign. 

Ferdinand  had  sent  his  children  from  Gratz,  wh  — «^r^ 
they  were  no  longer  safe,  to  the  Tyrol;  he  him^^^®*^ 
awaited  the  insurgents  in  his  capital.     A  handful  ^^ 

soldiers  was  all  he  could  oppose  to  the  enra^^ed  niulT^  ^  ^ 
tude ;  these  few  were  without  pay  or  provisions,  a- 
therefore  little  to  be  depended  on.  Vienna  was  unp 
pared  for  a  long  siege.  The  party  of  the  Protestai 
ready  at  any  moment  to  join  the  Bohemians,  had  t-- 
preponderance  in  the  city ;  those  in  the  country  h 
already  begun  to  levy  troops  against  him.  Alrea( 
in  imagination,  the  Protestant  populace  saw  the  e^ 
peror  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  his  territories  divide 
and  his  children  educated  as  Protestants.  Confidic 
in  secret,  and  surrounded  by  public  enemies,  he 
the  chasm  every  moment  widening  to  engulf  his  hop^^^ 
and  even  himself.  Tlie  Bohemian  bullets  were  alreat^  ;^  - 
falling  upon  the  imperial  palace,  when  sixteen  Austria-  -^^^ 
barons  forcibly  entered  his  chamber,  and  inveighiz  - — ^8 
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against  him  with  loud  and  bitter  reproaches,  endeav- 
oured to  force  him  into  a  confederation  with  the 
Bohemians.  One  of  them  seizing  him  by  tlie  button 
oi  his  doublet,  demanded,  in  a  tone  of  menace,  "  Ferdi- 
Qand,  wilt  thou  sign  it  ? " 

Who  would  not  be  pardoned  had  he  wavered  in  this 
frightful  situation  ?  Yet  Ferdinand  still  remembered 
iiB  dignity  of  a  Boman  emperor.  No  alternative 
seemed  left  to  him  but  an  immediate  flight  or  sub- 
mission ;  laymen  urged  him  to  the  one,  priests  to  the 
3ther.  If  he  abandoned  the  city  it  would  fall  into  the 
snemy's  hands;  with  Vienna,  Austria  was  lost;  with 
A.astria,  the  imperial  throne.  Ferdinand  abandoned 
not  his  capital,  and  as  little  would  he  hear  of 
conditions. 

The  archduke  is  still  engaged  in  altercation  with 
t;he  deputed  barons,  when  all  at  once  a  sound  of 
trumpets  is  heard  in  the  palace  squara  Terror  and 
astonishment  take  possession  of  all  present ;  a  fearful 
report  pervades  the  palace;  one  deputy  after  another 
disappears  Many  of  the  nobihty  and  the  citizens 
hastily  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Thurn.  This 
sudden  change  is  effected  by  a  regiment  of  Dampierre's 
suirassiers,  who  at  that  moment  marched  into  the  city 
bo  defend  the  archduke.  A  body  of  infantry  soon 
Eollowed ;  reassured  by  their  appearance,  several  of  the 
Boman  CathoUc  citizens,  and  even  the  students  them- 
aelves,  take  up  arms.  A  report  which  arrived  just  at 
the  same  time  from  Bohemia  made  his  deliverance 
complete.  The  Flemish  general,  Bucquoi,  had  totally 
defeated  Count  Mansfeld  at  Budweiss,  and  was  march- 
ing upon  Prague.  The  Bohemians  liastily  broke  up 
their  camp  before  Vienna  to  protect  their  own  capital. 

And  now  also  the  passes  were  free  which  the  enemy 
liad  taken  possession  of  in  order  to  obstruct  Ferdinand's 
'progress  to  his  coronation  at  Frankfort.  If  the  acces- 
sion to  the  imperial  throne  was  important  for  the  plans 
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of  the  King  of  Hungary,  it  was  of  still  greater  con^ 
quence  at  the  present  moment,  when  his  nomination       ^ 
emperor  would  afford  the  most  unsuspicious  and  de?^^- 
sive  proof  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  of  the  just^Boe 
of  his  cause,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  give  ^     ^^ 
a  hope  of  support  from  the  empire.   But  the  same  ea1:=Dal 
which  opposed  him  in  his  hereditary  dominions  laboui       ed 
also  to  counteract  him  in  his  canvass  for  the  imper=^5al 
dignity.     No  Austrian  prince,  they  maintained,  ou^j^ht 
to  ascend  the  throne ;  least  of  all  Ferdinand,  the  bigot"     ed 
persecutor  of  their  religion,  the  slave  of  Spain  and        of 
the   Jesuits.     To  prevent  this  the  crown  had  he?     1  en 
offered,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias,  to  ti:^-he 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and,  on  his  refusal,  to  the  Duke        (rf 
Savoy.     As  some  difiBculty  was  experienced  in  set 
with  the  latter  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  it 
sought,  at  all  events,  to  delay  the  election  till  so 
decisive  blow  in  Austria  or  Bohemia  should  imniliil   ^tr 
all  the  liopes  of  Ferdinand,  and  incapacitate  him 
any  competition  for  this  dignity.     The  members  of 
Union  left  no  stone  unturned  to  gain  over  from  Fei 
nand  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  which  was  bound 
Austrian  interests ;  they  represented  to  this  court 
dangers  with  which  tlie  Protestant  religion,  and  e^ 
the  cnustitutiou  of  the  empire,  were  threatened  by 
principles  of  this  prince  and  his  Spanish  alliance.     HH^J 
the  t;levati()n  of  Ferdinand  to  the  imperial  throne,  Gr— '  ^^' 
many,  thev  further  asserted,  would  be  involved  in 
private  quarrels  of  this  prince,  and  bring  upon  its= 
the  arms  of  Bohemia.     But  in  spite  of  all  opposi 
influences  fhe  dav   of  (*le(^tion   was  fixed,  Feniina — 
summoned  to  it  as  lawful  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
electoral  vote,  after  a  fniitless  resistance  on  the  p^^3^ 
of  the   Boliemian  Estnles,  acknowledged  to  be  go-  *^ 
Tlie  votes  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  w«^^^ 
for  him.  Saxony  was  favourable  to  him,  Brandenbu.^^^ 
made  no  opposition,  nnd  p.  decidtnl  majority  decla"^^ 
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him  emperor  in  1619.  Thus  he  saw  the  most  doubtfUi 
of  his  crowns  placed  first  of  all  on  his  head ;  but  a  few 
days  after  he  lost  that  which  he  had  reckoned  among 
the  most  certain  of  his  possessions.  While  he  was  thus 
elected  emperor  in  Frankfort,  he  was  in  Prague  de- 
prived of  the  Bohemian  throne. 

Almost  all  of  his  Oerman  hereditary  dominions  had 
in  the  meantime  entered  into  a  formidable  league 
with  the  Bohemians,  whose  insolence  now  exceeded  all 
bounds.  In  a  general  Diet,  the  latter,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1619,  proclaimed  the  emperor  an  enemy  to  the 
Bohemian  religion  and  liberties,  who  by  his  pernicious 
counsels  had  alienated  from  them  the  affections  of 
the  late  emperor,  had  furnished  troops  to  oppress  them, 
had  given  their  country  as  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and 
finally,  in  contravention  of  the  national  rights,  had 
bequeathed  the  crown,  by  a  secret  compact,  to  Spain  ; 
they  therefore  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  whatever 
title  he  might  otherwise  have  had  to  the  crown,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  a  new  election.  As  this  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  by  Protestants,  their  choice  could 
not  well  fall  upon  a  Roman  Catholic  prioce,  though,  to 
save  appearances,  some  voices  were  raised  for  Bavaria 
and  Savoy.  But  the  violent  religious  aDiniosities  which 
divided  the  evangelical  and  the  reformed  parties  among 
the  Protestants  impeded  for  some  time  the  election  even 
of  a  Protestant  king ;  till  at  last  the  address  and  activ- 
ity of  the  Calvinists  carried  the  day  from  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Lutherans. 

Among  all  the  princes  who  were  competitors  for  this 
dignity,  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.  had  the  best 
grounded  claims  on  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the 
Bohemians ;  and,  among  them  all,  there  was  no  one  in 
whose  case  the  private  interests  of  particular  Estates, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  people,  seemed  to  be  justified 
by  so  many  considerations  of  state.  Frederick  V.  was 
a  free  and  lively  spirit,  of  great  goodness  of  heart  and 
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regal  liberality.  He  was  the  head  of  the  CSalvinistSi^^c 
party  in  Germany,  the  leader  of  the  Union,  whoa^s^jse 
resources  were  at  his  disposal,  a  near  relation  of  th^rf  he 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Greass^sal 
Britain,  wlio  might  lend  him  his  powerful  supporL  Al^^^il 
these  considerations  were  prominently  and  successfullXI..IIllj 
brouglit  forward  by  the  Calvinists,  and  Frederick 
was  chosen  king  by  the  Assembly  at  Prague  amidi 
prayers  and  tears  of  joy. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Diet  at  Prague  hi 
been  premeditated,  and  Frederick  himself  had  tak( 
too  active  a  share  in  the  matter  to  feel  at  all  surpri^ 
at  the  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Bohemians.     But 
the  immediate  glitter  of  this  throne  dazzled  him, 
the  magnitude  both  of  his  elevation  and  his  delinquenc 
made  his  weak  mind  to  tremble.   After  the  usual  ma. 
ner  of  pusillanimous  spiiits,  he  sought  to  confirm  hii 
self  in  his  purpose  by  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  the 
opinions   had   no  weight   with   him   when   they 
counter  to   his  own  cherished  wishes.     Saxony  ai 
Bavaria,  of  whom  he  sought  advice,  all  his  broth' 
electors,  all  who  compared  the  magnitude  of  the  desi^ 
with  his  capacities  and  resources,  warned  liim  of  th 
danger  into  which  he  was  about  to  rush.     Even  Kii 
James  of  England  preferred  to  see  Ms  son-in-law  d 
prived  of  his  crown  than  that  the  sacred  majesty  • 
kings  should  be  outraged  by  so  dangerous  a  precede] 
But  of  what  avail  was  the  voice  of  prudence  again: 
tlie  seductive  glitter  of  a  crown  ?     In  the  moment  • 
boldest  determination,  when  they  are  indignantly  reject 
iug  the  consecrated  branch  of  a  race  which  had  governe 
them  for  two  centuries,  a  free  people  throws  itself  inr 
his  arms.     Confiding  in  his  courage,  they  choose  hi 
as  their  leader  in  the  dangerous  career  of  glory  ai 
liberty.     To  him,  as  to  its  born  champion,  an  oppre^s^--^^ 
religion  looks  for  slielter  and  support  against  its  pers^^^===^' 
cutors.     Could  he  have  the  weakness  to  listen  to  tum^^w 
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fears,  and  to  betray  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty  ? 
This  religion  proclaims  to  him  its  own  preponderance 
and  the  weakness  of  its  rival,  —  two-thirds  of  the  power 
of  Austria  are  now  in  arms  against  Austria  itself,  while 
a  formidable  confederacy,  already  formed  in  Transyl- 
yania,  would,  by  a  hostile  attack,  further  distract  even 
the  weak  remnant  of  its  power.  Could  inducements 
such  as  these  fail  to  awaken  his  ambition,  or  such 
hopes  to  animate  and  inflame  his  resolution  ? 

A  few  moments  of  calm  consideration  would  have 
sufficed  to  show  the  danger  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  the  prize.  But  the  temp- 
tation spoke  to  his  feelings ;  the  warning  only  to  his 
reason.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  his  nearest  and 
most  influential  counsellors  espoused  the  side  of  his 
passiona  The  aggrandisement  of  their  master's  power 
opened  to  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  his  Palatine  ser- 
vants an  unlimited  field  for  their  gratification ;  this 
anticipated  triumph  of  their  church  kindled  the  ardour 
of  the  Calvinistic  fanatic.  Could  a  mind  so  weak  as 
that  of  Frederick  resist  the  delusions  of  his  counsellors, 
who  exaggerated  his  resources  and  his  strength  as  much 
as  they  underrated  those  of  his  enemies ;  or  the  exhor- 
tations of  his  preachers,  who  announced  the  effusions 
of  their  fanatical  zeal  as  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
heaven  ?  The  dreams  of  astrology  filled  his  mind  with 
visionary  hopes ;  even  love  conspired,  with  its  irresisti- 
ble fascination,  to  complete  the  seduction.  "  Had  you," 
demanded  the  electress, "  confidence  enough  in  yourself 
to  accept  the  hand  of  a  king's  daughter,  and  have  you 
misgivings  about  taking  a  crown  which  is  voluntarily 
offered  you  ?  I  would  rather  eat  bread  at  thy  kingly 
table  than  feast  at  thy  electoral  board." 

Frederick  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown.  The  coro- 
nation was  celebrated  with  unexampled  pomp  at  Prague, 
for  the  nation  displayed  all  its  riches  in  honour  of  its 
own  work.     Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  adjoining  prov^ 
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iuces  to  Bohemia,  followed   their  example,  and  di^-^^ 
homage  to  Frederick.     The  reformed   faith   was  enar:^-^ 
throned   in    all   tlie   churches   of   the  kingdom ;   th»  .fliCVv 
rejoicings  were  unbounded,  their  attachment  to  theix: 
new  king  bordered  on  adoration.  Denmark  and  Sweden « 
Holland  and  Venice,  and  several  of  the  Dutch  states^^^o 
acknowledged  him  as  lawful  sovereign,  and  Fredericlrf 
now  prepared  to  maintain  his  new  acquisition. 

His  principal  liopes  rested  on  Prince  Bethlen  Gabor 
of  Transylvania.  This  formidable  enemy  of  Austriacs^-r 
and  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church,  not  content  witH'^iii 
the  principality  which,  with  the  assistance  of  th».cJjtl 
Turks,  he  had  wrested  from  his  legitimate  princ^^;;z>  ^c 
Gabriel  Bathori,  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  of  a^^  m^ma^ 
grandising  himself  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  whicr^i>iie 
had   hesitated   to   acknowledge   him   as  sovereign  c*  o 

Transylvania.  An  attack  upon  Hungary  and  Aii8triTK-::rii 
was  concerted  with  the  Bohemian  rebels,  and  bot^iS'^TDti 
armies  were  to  unite  before  the  capitaL  Meantim 
Bethlen  Gabor,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  disgui 
the  true  object  of  his  warlike  preparations,  artfuUC  Mi  Alj 
promising  tlie  emperor  to  lure  the  Bohemians  into  itiM  Jthe 
toils  l)y  a  piet landed  of!'er  of  assistance,  and  to  deliv^ ^^^^'er 
up  to  him  alive  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.     All  s  at 

once,  however,   he  appeared  in  a  hostile  attitude  ii  in 

lT]j})er  Huii^^ary.     r>efore  liini  went  terror,  and  devastt  J*' -sta- 
tion behind;  all  op])ositioii  yielded,  and  at  Presburg  ]  SL      he 
received  the  Hungarian  crown.     The  emperor's  brotht^^^  ^^'^* 
who  governed  in  \'ienna,  trembled  for  the  capital.    JE — ^We 
hastily  suniiuoned  (ireneral  Buecjuoi  to  his  assist ano-i-J^  ^'C, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  lnip<irialists  drew  the  Boheniiair  -^cii-s 
a  secinid  time,  before  tlie  walls  of  Vienna.     Reinforces    "^'/ 
by   twelve  tliousiind   Transylvanians,  and    soon    aft  — ^w- 
joined  by  the  victorious  army  of  Bethlen  Gabor,  th^    H' 
again  menaced  the  capital  with  assault;  all  the  count —  Q" 
round  Vienna  was  laid  waste,  the  navigation  of  t    ^^le 
Daimbe  closed,  all  supplies  .cut  oil',  and  the  horrors        of 
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ftmine  were  threatened.  Ferdinand,  hastily  recalled  to 
is  capital  bj  this  urgent  danger,  saw  himself  a  second 
me  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  want  of  provisions, 
ad  the  inclement  weather,  finally  compelled  the  Bohe* 
dans  to  go  into  quarters,  a  defeat  in  Hungary  recalled 
'ethlen  G^bor,  and  thus  once  more  had  fortune  rescued 
le  emperor. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  scene  was  changed,  and  by  his 
rudence  and  activity  Ferdinand  improved  his  position 
)  rapidly  as  Frederick,  by  indolence  and  impolicy, 
lined  his.  The  Estates  of  Lower  Austria  were  re- 
uned  to  their  allegiance  by  a  confirmation  of  their 
rivileges;  and  the  few  who  still  held  out  were  de- 
ared  guilty  of  l^s&^majestS  and  high  treason.  During 
le  election  of  Frankfort  he  had  contrived,  by  personal 
^presentations,  to  win  over  to  his  cause  the  ecclesi- 
itieal  electors,  and  also  MaximiUan,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
J  Munich.  The  whole  issue  of  the  war,  the  fate  of 
rederick  and  the  emperor,  were  now  dependent  on 
le  part  which  the  Union  and  the  League  should  take  in 
le  troubles  of  Bohemia.  It  was  evidently  of  import- 
ace  to  all  the  Protestants  of  Germany  that  the  King 
f  Bohemia  should  be  supported,  while  it  was  equally 
ae  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  prevent  the 
iiin  of  the  emperor.  If  the  Protestants  succeeded  in 
k>heniia,  all  the  Koman  Catholic  princes  in  Germany 
oi^t  tremble  for  their  possessions;  if  they  failed, 
he  emperor  would  give  laws  to  Protestant  Germany. 
nhiis  Ferdinand  put  the  League,  Frederick  the  Union, 
n  motion.  The  ties  of  relationship  and  a  personal 
ittachment  to  the  emperor,  his  brother-in-law,  with 
^hom  he  had  been  educated  at  Ingolstadt,  zeal  for  the 
Eloman  Catholic  religion,  which  seemed  to  be  in  tlie  most 
:fominent  peril,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits,  com- 
bined with  the  suspicious  movements  of  the  Union, 
Poved  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
#eague,  to  make  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  their  own. 
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According  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  emper^c: 
which  assured  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  compeDsati^^ 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  or  the  losses  he  mig- 
sustain,  Maximilian  took,  with  full  powers,  the  co^h 
maud  of  the  troops  of  the  League,  which  were  order— ^ 
tQ  inarch  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  against  tHZI 
Bohemias  rebels.     The  leaders  of  the  Uuioii,  instead 
delaying  by  every  meaus  this  dangerous  coalition  of  * 
League   with   the   emperor,   did   everything   iu    th    .^ 
power  to  accelerate  it.     Could  they,  they  thought,  t^si 
ouce  drive  the  Komau  CothoUc  League  to  take  an  og:>ft 
part  in  the  Bohemian  war  they  might  reckon  on  as.  ja 
liar  measures  from  all  the  members  and  alUes  of  '^L-he 
Union.     Without  some  ojieu  step  taken  by  the  Rotcaaa 
Catholics  against  the  Union  no  effectual  confederacy  of 
the  Protestant  powers  was  to  be   looked   for.     Tl^ey 
seized,  therefore,  the  present  emergency  of  the  troubles 
in  Bohemia  to  demand  from  the  Koman  Catliolica  ibe 
abohtion  of  their  past  grievances,  aud  full  security  for 
the  future  exercise  of  their  religion.     They  addressed 
this  demand,  which  was  moreover  couched  in  threst- 
euiijg  language,  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  the  head  of 
the  Bonian  Catliohcs,  and  Lbey  insisted  on  an  immedi- 
ate and  categorical  answer.     Maximilian  niiyht  deriJe 
for  or  against  them,  still  their  point  was  gained ;  bit 
concession,  if  he  yielded,  would  deprive  the  Romu 
Catholic  party  of   ita   most   powerful   protector;  liii 
refusal  would  arm  the  whole  Protestant  party,  uA 
render  inevitable  a  war  in  which  they  hoped  to  be  dw 
conquerore.     Maximilian,  firmly  attached  to  the  oppo 
site  party  from  so  many  other  considerations,  Uxik  A 
demands  of  the  Union  as  a  formal  declaration  U  bv 
tilities,  and  quickened  bis  preparationa    While  Bani 
aud  the  League  were  thus  arming  in  the  empetf 
cause,  negotiations  for  a  subsidy  were  opened  with ' 
Spanish  court.     All  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
dolent  policy  of  that  ministry  met  this  demand  i 
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liappily  surmounted  by  the  imperial  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  Count  Khevenhuller.  In  addition  to  a  subsidy 
of  a  million  of  florins,  which  from  time  to  time  were 
doled  out  by  this  court,  an  attack  upon  the  Lower  Pa- 
latinate, from  the  side  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was 
it  the  same  time  agreed  upon. 

During  these  attempts  to  draw  all  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic powers  into  the  League,  every  exertion  was  made 
igainst  the  counter-league  of  the  Protestants.  To  this 
ind  it  was  important  to  alarm  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
ind  the  other  Evangelical  powers,  and  accordingly  the 
Union  were  diligent  in  propagating  a  rumour  that 
.he  preparations  of  the  League  had  for  their  object  to 
ieprive  them  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  they 
lad  secularised.  A  written  assurance  to  tlie  contrary 
calmed  the  fears  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  whom  more- 
over private  jealousy  of  the  Palatine,  and  the  insinua- 
Aona  of  his  chaplain,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and 
OLiortification  at  having  been  passed  over  by  the  Bohe- 
oiians  in  the  election  to  the  throne,  strongly  incUned 
x>  the  side  of  Austria.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Luther- 
ins  could  never  forgive  the  reformed  party  for  having 
irawn,  as  they  expressed  it,  so  many  fair  provinces 
into  the  gulf  of  Calvinism,  and  rejecting  the  Eoman 
Antichrist  only  to  make  way  for  an  Helvetian  one. 

While  Ferdinand  used  every  effort  to  improve  the 
unfavourable  situation  of  his  affairs,  Frederick  was 
iaily  injuring  his  good  cause.  By  his  clos5  and  ques- 
tionable connection  with  the  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
the  open  ally  of  the  Porte,  he  gave  offence  to  weak 
minds ;  and  a  general  rumour  accused  him  of  further- 
ing his  own  ambition  at  the  expense  of  Christendom, 
and  arming  the  Turks  against  Germany.  His  incon- 
Biderate  zeal  for  the  Calviuistic  scheme  irritated  the 
Xutherans  of  Boliemia,  his  attacks  on  image-worship 
incensed  the  Papists  of  this  kingdom  agaiust  him. 
I^ew  and  oppressive  imposts  alienated  the  affections  of 
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all  his  Bubjecta     The  disappointed  hopes  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nobles  cooled  their  zeal;  the  absence  of  foreign 
succours  abated  their  confidence.     Instead  of  devoting 
himself  with  untiring  energies  to  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  Frederick  wasted  his  time  in  amusements; 
instead  of  filling  his  treasury  by  a  vdse  economy,  he 
squandered  his  revenues  by  a  needless  theatrical  pomp 
and  a  misplaced  munificence.     With  a  light-minded 
carelessness,  he  did  but  gaze  at  himself  in  his  new  dig- 
nity, and  in  the  ill-timed  desire  to  enjoy  his  crown,  he 
forgot  the  more  pressing  duty  of   securing  it  on  his 
head. 

But  greatly  as  men  erred  in  their  opinion  of  him, 
Frederick  himself  had  not  less  miscalculated  his  foreij 
resources.     Most  of  the  members  of  the  Union  consid- 
ered the  aiiairs  of  Bohemia  as  foreign   to   the 
object  of  their  confederacy ;  others,  who  were  devote^:3 
to  him,  were  overawed  by  fear  of  the  emperor.     Saxon^-^ 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt  had  already  been  gained  over  l^  ^ 
Ferdinand ;  Lower  Austria,  on  which  side  a  powerfmzal 
diversion  had  been  looked  for,  had  made  its  submissid^n 
to  ihu  emperor;  and  l^ethlen  Gabor  had  concluded      a 
truce  wiili  him.     i^v  its  embassies  the  court  of  Vien'Mia 
had  iiidu(!e(l  Denmark  to  remain  inactive,  and  to  occiL;p)y 
Sweden  in  a  war  with   the   Poles.     The  republic     of 
Holland  had  enonLjh  lo  do  to  defend  itself  against  the 
arms  of  the  Spaniards ;  Venice  and  Saxony  remained 
inactive;  King  James  of  England  was  overreached  by 
tlie  artitice  of  Spain.     One  friend  after  another  with- 
drew; one  hope  vanished  after  another  —  so  rapidly  in 
a  few^  months  was  everything  changed. 

In  the  meantime  tlie  leaders  of  the  Union  assembled 
an  army ;  tlie  emperor  and  the  League  did  the  saraa 
The  troops  of  the  latter  were  assembled  under  the 
banners  of  Maximilian  at  Donauwerth,  those  of  the 
Union  at  l^lm,  under  the  Margrave  of  Ans}>ach- 
The  decisive  mnmcnt  seemed  at  lenjith  to  have  arrived 
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^hich  was  to  end  these  long  dissensions  by  a  vigorous 
Wow  and  irrevocably  to  settle  the  relation  of  the  two 
churches  in  Germany.  Anxiously  on  the  stretch  was 
the  expectation  of  both  parties.  How  great  then 
was  their  astonishment  when  suddenly  the  intelligence 
of  peace  arrived,  and  both  armies  separated  without 
striking  a  blow! 

The  intervention  of  France  effected  this  peace,  which 
was  equally  acceptable  to  both  parties.  Tlie  French 
cabinet,  no  longer  swayed  by  the  counsels  of  Henry 
the  Great,  and  wliose  maxims  of  state  were  perhaps 
not  applicable  to  the  present  condition  of  that  king- 
dom, was  now  far  less  alarmed  at  the  preponderance 
o(  Austria  than  of  the  increase  which  would  accrue  to 
the  strength  of  the  Calvinists  if  the  Palatine  house 
Khould  be  able  to  retain  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  In- 
olved  at  the  time  in  a  dangerous  conflict  with  its  own 
Jalvinistic  subjects,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
>  France  that  the  Protestant  faction  in  Bohemia 
lould  be  suppressed  before  the  Huguenots  could  copy 
leir  dangerous  example.  In  order  therefore  to  facili- 
Lte  the  emperor's  operations  against  the  Bohemians, 
le  offered  her  mediation  to  the  Union  and  the  League, 
ad  effected  this  unexpected  treaty  of  which  the  main 
rticle  was,  "That  the  Union  should  abandon  all  iiiter- 
jrence  in  the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  and  confine  the  aid 
rhich  they  might  attbrd  to  Frederick  V.,  to  his  Pala- 
Ine  territories."  To  this  disgraceful  treaty,  the  Union 
vere  moved  by  the  firmness  of  Maxin)ilian  and  tlie 
ear  of  being  pressed  at  once  by  the  troops  of  tlie 
Lieague,  and  a  new  Imperial  army  which  was  on  its 
3Qarch  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  whole  force  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  now 

0^t  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  to  be  employed  against 

fclie  Bohemians,  who  by  the  pacification  of  Ulm  were 

a-bandoned  to  their  fate.     With  a  rapid  movement,  and 

b€fore  a  rumour  of  the  proceedings  at  Ulm  could  reach 
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there,  Maximilian  appeared  in  Upper  Anstriai  yAm 
the  Estates,  surprised  and  unprepared  for  an  enflBj, 
purchased  the  emperor^s  pardon  by  an  imnwdiato  lal 
unconditional  submission.  In  Lower  Anstaia  the  dob 
formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  from  the  Low 
Countries^  under  Bucqud,  and  without  loss  of  time  tte 
united  Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces^  amounting  totftj 
thousand  men,  entered  Bohemia^  All  the  BohemiiD 
troops,  which  were  dispersed  over  Lower  Austrit  ml 
Moravia,  were  driven  before  them ;  every  town  lAiA 
attempted  resistance  was  quickly  taken  by  sUn; 
others^  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  pnnishmrt 
inflicted  on  these,  voluntarily  opened  their  gidn; 
nothing  in  short  interrupted  the  impetuous  caraer  d 
Maximilian.  The  Bohemian  army,  commanded  hj  tb 
brave  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt^  retreated  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Prague ;  where,  under  the  walls  d 
the  city,  Maximilian  offered  him  battle. 

The  wretched  condition  in  which  he  hoped  to  8a^ 
prise  the  insurgents  justified  the  rapidity  of  the  dnfai^i 
movements,  and  secured  him  the  victory.    FredaridA 
army  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand  men.    Ei(^ 
thousand  of  these  were  furnished  by  the  PriDce  d 
Anhalt ;  ten  thousand  were  Hungarians,  whom  Bethleo 
Gabor  had  despatched  to  his  assistance.     An  inroad  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  upon  Lusatia  had  cut  off  all  suo- 
cours  from  that  country  and  from  Silesia ;  the  pacificsr 
tion  of  Austria  put  an  end  to  all  his  expectations  from 
that  quarter ;  Bethlen  Gkbor,  his  most  powerful  ally, 
remained  inactive  in  Transylvania;  the  Union  had 
betrayed  his  cause  to  the  emperor.     Nothing  remained 
to  him  but  his  Bohemians;  and  they  were  vrithoat 
good  will  to  his  cause,  and  without  unity  and  courage. 
The  Bohemian  magnates  were  indignant  that  German 
generals  should  be  put  over  their  heads ;  Count  Man&> 
feld  remained  in  Pilsen,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp» 
to  avoid  the  mortification  of  serving  under  Anhalt  and 
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liijheuluhe.  The  soldiers,  in  want  of  necessaries,  be- 
came dispirited;  and  the  little  discipline  that  was 
observed  gave  occasion  to  bitter  complaints  from  the 
peasantry.  It  was  in  vain  that  Frederick  made  his 
appearance  in  the  camp,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers  by  his  presence,  and  of  kindling 
the  emulation  of  the  nobles  by  his  example. 

The  Bohemians  had  begun  to  entrench  themselves 
on  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies,  on  the 
8th  November,  1620.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action 
some  advantages  were  gained  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt;  but  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  soon  neutralised  them.  The  charge  of  the  Ba- 
varians and  Walloons  was  irresistible.  The  Hungarian 
cavalry  was  the  first  to  retreat.  The  Bohemian  infantry 
soon  followed  their  example;  and  the  Germans  were 
at  last  carried  along  with  them  in  the  general  flight. 
Ten  cannons,  composing  the  whole  of  Frederick's  artil- 
lery, were  taken  by  the  enemy ;  four  thousand  Bohe- 
mians fell  in  the  flight  and  on  the  field ;  while  of  the 
Imperialists  and  soldiers  of  the  League  only  a  few 
hundred  were  killed.  In  less  than  an  hour  this  decisive 
action  was  over. 

Frederick  was  seated  at  table  in  Prague  while  his 
army  was  thus  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  probable  that  he 
bad  not  expected  the  attack  on  this  day,  since  he  had 
ordered  an  entertainment  for  it.  A  messenger  sum- 
moned him  from  table  to  show  him  from  the  walls  the 
whole  frightful  scena  He  requested  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours  for  deliberatiou  ;  but 
eight  was  all  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  would  allow  him. 
Frederick  availed  himself  of  these  to  fly  by  night  from 
the  capital,  with  his  wife  and  the  chief  officers  of  his 
army.  This  flight  was  so  hurried  that  the  Prince  of 
Anhialt  left  behind  him  his  most  private  papers  and 
Frederick  his  crown.     "  I  know  now  what  I  am/'  said 
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there,  Maximilian  appeared  in  Upper  Austria,  when  ! 
the  Estates,  surprised  and  unprepared  for  an  enemy, 
purchased  the  emperor's  pardon  by  an  immediate  and 
unconditional  submission.  In  Lower  Austria  the  duke 
formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  from  the  Low 
Countries,  under  Bucquoi,  and  without  loss  of  time  the 
united  Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces,  amounting  to  fifty 
thousand  men,  entered  Bohemia.  All  the  Bohemian 
troops,  which  were  dispersed  over  Lower  Austria  and 
Moravia,  were  driven  before  them ;  every  town  which 
attempted  resistance  was  quickly  taken  by  storm; 
others,  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  these,  voluntarily  opened  their  gates; 
nothing  in  short  interrupts  the  impetuous  career  of 
Maximilian.  The  Bohemian  army,  commanded  by  the 
brave  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  retreated  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Prague ;  where,  under  the  walls  of 
the  city,  Maximilian  ofiered  him  battle. 

The  wretched  condition  in  which  he  hoped  to  sur- 
prise the  insurgents  justified  the  rapidity  of  the  duke's 
movements,  and  secured  him  the  victory.     Frederick's 
army  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand  men.     Eight 
thousand   of  these  were  furnished  by   the  Prince  of 
Anlialt ;  ten  tliousand  were  Hungarians,  whom  Bethleo 
Gabor  had  despatclied  to  his  assistance.     An  inroad  of 
tlie  Elector  of  Saxony  upon  Lusatia  had  cut  of!"  all  suc- 
cours from  that  country  and  from  Silesia ;  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Austria  put  an  end  to  all  his  expectations  from 
that  quarter ;  Beth  leu  Gabor,  his  most  powerful  ally, 
remained   inactive   in   Transylvania;   the   Union  hai 
betrayed  his  cause  to  the  emperor.     Nothing  remained 
to  him  but  his   Bohemians;  and  they  were  without^ 
good  will  to  his  cause,  and  without  unity  and  couragt^- 
The  Bohemian  magnates  were  indignant  that  Germa 
generals  slioukl  be  ])ut  over  tlieir  heads ;  Count  Man 
feld  remained  in  Bilsen,  at  a  distance  from  the  camiJ? 
to  avoid  the  mortification  of  serving  under  Anhalt  an^ 
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loha  The  soldiers,  in  want  of  necessaries,  be- 
dispirited;  and  the  little  discipline  that  was 
ed  gave  occasion  to  bitter  complaints  from  the 
itry.  It  was  in  vain  that  Frederick  made  his 
tince  in  the  camp,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
;e  of  the  soldiers  bj  his  presence,  and  of  kindling 
lulation  of  the  nobles  by  his  example. 
i  Bohemians  had  begun  to  entrench  themselves 
>  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  when  they  were 
ed  by  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies,  on  the 
ovember,  1620.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action 
advantages  were  gained  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
\  of  Anhalt;  but  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
'  soon  neutralised  them.  The  charge  of  the  Bar 
s  and  Walloons  was  irresistible.  The  Hungarian 
y  was  the  first  to  retreat.  The  Bohemian  infantry 
Allowed  their  example;  and  the  Grermans  were 
'^  carried  along  with  them  in  the  general  flight, 
innons,  composing  the  whole  of  Fr^erick's  artil- 
were  taken  by  the  enemy ;  four  thousand  Bohe- 
f  ell  in  the  flight  and  on  the  field ;  while  of  the 
ialists  and  soldiers  of  the  League  only  a  few 
ed  were  killed.     In  less  than  an  hour  this  decisive 

was  over. 

derick  was  seated  at  table  in  Prague  while  his 
was  thus  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  probable  that  he 
ot  expected  the  attack  on  this  day,  since  he  had 
d  an  entertainment  for  it.  A  messenger  sum- 
l  him  from  table  to  show  him  from  the  walls  the 

frightful  scene.  He  requested  a  cessation  of 
ities  for  twenty-four  hours  for  deliberation  ;  but 
was  all  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  would  allow  him. 
rick  availed  himself  of  these  to  fly  by  night  from 
ipital,  with  his  wife  and  the  chief  officers  of  his 
This  flight  was  so  hurried  that  the  Prince  of 
it  left  behind  him  his  most  private  papers  and 
rick  his  crown.     "  I  know  now  what  I  am/'  said 
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this  unfortunate  prince  to  those  who  endeavoured  to 
comfort  him;  "there  are  virtues  which  misfortune 
only  can  teach  us,  and  it  is  in  adversity  alone  that 
princes  learn  to  know  themselvea" 

Prague  was  not  irretrievably  lost  when  Frederick's 
pusillanimity  abandoned  it.  The  light  troops  of  Maos- 
feld  were  still  in  Pilsen,  and  were  not  engaged  in  the 
action.  Bethlen  Gabor  might  at  any  moment  have 
assumed  an  offensive  attitude,  and  drawn  off  the 
emperor's  army  to  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  de- 
feated Bohemians  might  rally.  Sickness,  famine,  and 
the  inclement  weather  might  wear  out  the  enemy; 
but  all  these  hopes  disappeared  before  the  immediate 
alarm.  Frederick  dread^  the  fickleness  of  the  Bohe- 
mians,  wlio  might  probably  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
purchase,  by  the  surrender  of  his  person,  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor. 

Thurn,  and  those  of  this  party  who  were  in  the  same 
condenmation  with  him,  found  it  equally  inexpedient 
to  await  their  destiny  within  the  walls  of  Prague. 
They  retired  toward  Moravia,  with  a  view  of  seeking 
refuge  in  Transylvania.  Frederick  fled  to  Breslau, 
where,  however,  he  only  remained  a  short  time.  He 
removed  from  tlienc:e  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  of 
Brand enbiir<^,  and  finally  took  shelter  in  Holland. 

The  battle  of  Prague  had  decided  the  fate  of  Bo- 
hemia. Prague  surrendered  the  next  day  to  th^ 
victors  ;  the  other  towns  followed  the  example  of  the 
ea])ital.  The  Estates  did  homage  without  conditions, 
and  the  same  was  done  bv  tliose  of  Silesia  and  Moi*a^'i^ 
The  emperor  allowed  three  months  to  elapse  before 
instituting  any  inquiry  into  the  past.  Reassured  ^'T 
this  apparent  clemency,  many  who  at  first  had  fled  id 
terror  appeared  again  in  the  capital.  All  at  once, 
however,  the  storm  burst  forth  ;  forty-eight  of  the  B^^ 
active  among  the  insurgents  were  arrested  on  the 
same  day  and  hour,  and  tried  by  an  extraordinary  co^' 
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Bsion,  composed  of  native  Bohemians  and  Austriana 
these,  twenty-seven,  and  of  the  common  people  an 
mense  number,  expired  on  the  scaffold.  The  abseut- 
l  offenders  were  summoned  to  appear  to  their  trial, 
1,  failing  to  do  so,  condemned  to  death  as  traitors 
1  offenders  against  his  Catholic  Majesty,  their 
ates  confiscated,  and  their  names  affixed  to  the 
lows.  The  property  also  of  the  rebels  who  had 
len  in  the  field  was  seized.  This  tyranny  might 
ire  been  borne,  as  it  affected  individuals  only,  and 
die  the  ruin  of  one  enriched  another ;  but  more  in- 
erable  was  the  oppression  which  extended  to  the 
lole  kingdom  without  exception.  All  the  Protestant 
»ichers  were  banished  from  the  country ;  the  Bo- 
mians  first,  and  afterward  those  of  Germany.  The 
tter  of  Majesty  Ferdinand  tore  with  his  own  hand 
d  burnt  the  seaL  Seven  years  after  the  battle  of 
ague  the  toleration  of  the  Protestant  religion  within 
3  kingdom  was  entirely  revoked.  But  whatever 
>lence  the  emperor  allowed  himself  against  the  re- 
ious  privileges  of  his  subjects,  he  carefully  abstained 
►m  interfering  with  their  political  constitution ;  and 
die  he  deprived  them  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  he 
ignanimously  left  them  the  prerogative  of  taxing 
smselves. 

The  victory  of  the  White  Mountain  put  Ferdinand 
possession  of  all  his  dominions.  It  even  invested 
m  with  greater  authority  over  them  than  his  prede- 
ssors  enjoyed,  since  their  allegiance  had  been  uncou- 
ionally  pledged  to  him,  and  no  Letter  of  Majesty 
w  existed  to  limit  his  sovereignty.  All  his  wishes 
jre  now  gratified  to  a  degree  surpassing  his  most 
Dguine  expectations. 

It  was  now  in  his  power  to  dismiss  his  allies  and 

sband  his  army.     If  he  was  just,  there  was  an  end 

the  war  —  if  he  was  both  magnanimous  and  just, 

inishment  was  also  at  an  end.     The  fate  of  Germany 


\ 
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was  in  his  hands ;  the  happiness  and  misery  of  iml^ 
lions  depended   on  the   resolution  he  should  teteu 
Never  was  so  great  a  decision  resting  on  a  single  mind; 
never  did  the  blindness  of  one  man  prodnce  so  rnneh 
rain. 


BOOK  IL 

The  resolution  which  Ferdinand  now  adopted  gave 
to  the  war  a  new  direction,  a  new  scene,  and  new 
actors.  From  a  rebellion  in  Bohemia,  and  the  chastise- 
ment of  rebels,  a  war  extended  first  to  Germany,  and 
afterward  to  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take 
a  general  survey  of  the  state  of  affairs  both  in  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Unequally  as  the  territory  of  Germany  and  the 
privileges  of  its  members  were  divided  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  neither  paity 
could  hope  to  maintain  itself  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  its  adversary  otherwise  than  by  a  prudent 
use  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  by  a  politic  union 
among  themselves.  If  the  Roman  Cathohcs  were 
the  more  numerous  party,  and  more  favoured  by  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  the  Protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  more 
compact  and  populous  line  of  territories,  valiant 
princes,  a  warlike  nobility,  numerous  armies,  flourish- 
ing free  towns,  the  command  of  the  sea,  and,  even  at 
the  worst,  certainty  of  support  from  Roman  Catholic 
states.  If  the  Catholics  could  arm  Spain  and  Italy  in 
their  favour,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Holland,  and 
England  opened  their  treasures  to  the  Protestants, 
while  the  states  of  the  North  and  the  formidable 
power  of  Turkey  stood  ready  to  afiford  them  prompt 
assistance.  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  the  Palatinate 
opposed  three  Protestant  to  three  Ecclesiastical  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College;  while  to  the  Elector  of 
Bohemia,  as  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  the  possession 
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of  the  imperial  dignity  was  an  impoitaiit  ehedk  if  the  ' 
Protestants  properly  availed  themselves  of  iL  Ibe 
sword  of  the  Union  might  keep  within  its  sheath  ihe 
sword  of  the  League;  or,  if  matters  actually  came  tot 
war,  might  make  the  issue  of  it  doubtful  Bot^ 
unfortunately,  private  interests  dissolved  the  hand  of 
union  which  should  have  held  together  the  Frotartuil 
members  of  the  empire.  This  oritieal  con  juaotare 
found  none  but  second-rate  actors  on  tiie  political  lUg^ 
and  the  decisive  moment  was  neglected  becanss  tte 
courageous  were  deficient  in  power,  and  the  povohl 
in  sagacity,  courage,  and  resolutioa 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  placed  at  the  held  of 
the  Oerman  Protestants  by  the  services  of  his  aneeitar 
Maurice,  \j(y  the  extent  of  his  territories,  and  by  (be 
influence  of  his  electoral  vota    Upon  the  resolutkm  he 
might  adopt  the  fate  of  the  contending  patties  seemed 
to  depend ;  and  John  George  was  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  which  this  important  situation  proooed 
him.    Equally  valuable  as  an  ally,  bot^  to  the  empertr 
and  to  the  Protestant  Union,  he  cautiously  avoodfld 
committing  himself  to  either  jxarty;  neither  tnistiBg 
himself  by  any  irrevocable  declaration  entirely  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  emperor,  nor  renouncing  the  adv«tt* 
tages  which  were  to  be  gained  from  his  fears.     U^'^ 
fected   by   the  contagion   of  religious  and   Tomst^ 
enthusiasm  which  hurried   sovereign   after   sover^^ 
to  risk  both  crown  and  life  on  the  hazard   of  '^^\ 
John  George  aspired  to  the   more   solid  renowns     . 
improving  and   advancing  the  interests  of  his  t^^ 
tories.     His  contemporaries  accused  him  of  forsal^^ 
the  Protestant  cause  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sto^'^ 
of  preferring   the    aggrandisement    of   his   houses*- 
the   emancipation   of   his   country;    of  .exposing 
whole  EvangeUcal  or  Lutheran  church  of  German^^ 
ruin  rather  than  raise  an  arm  in  defence  of  the        ^ 
formed  or  Calvinists;  of  injuring  the  common 
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7  hifl  suspicious  friendship  more  seriously  than  the 
pen  enmity  of  its  avowed  opponents.  But  it  would 
ave  been  well  if  his  accusers  had  imitated  the  wise 
olicy  of  the  elector.  If,  despite  of  the  prudent  policy, 
le  Saxons,  like  all  others,  groaned  at  the  cruelties 
rhich  marked  the  emperor's  progress ;  if  all  Germany 
ras  a  witness  how  Ferdinand  deceived  his  confederates 
od  trifled  with  his  engagements ;  if  even  the  elector 
imself  at  last  perceived  this  —  the  more  shame  to  the 
mperor  who  could  so  basely  betray  such  implicit 
Di^dence. 

If  an  excessive  reliance  on  the  emperor,  and  the 
ope  of  enlarging  his  territories,  tied  the  hands  of  the 
Hector  of  Saxony,  the  weak  George  William,  Elector 
f  Brandenburg,  was  still  more  shamefully  fettered  by 
sar  of  Austria  and  of  the  loss  of  his  dominions.  What 
ras  made  a  reproach  against  these  princes  would  have 
freserved  to  the  Elector  Palatine  his  fame  and  his 
ingdom.  A  rash  confidence  in  his  untried  strength, 
he  influence  of  French  counsels,  and  the  temptation  of 

crown  had  seduced  that  unfortunate  prince  into  an 
nterprise  for  which  he  had  neither  adequate  genius 
lor  political  capacity.  The  partition  of  his  territories 
mong  discordant  princes  enfeebled  the  Palatinate, 
rhich,  united,  might  have  made  a  longer  resistance. 

This  partition  of  territory  was  equally  injurious  to 
he  house  of  Hesse,  in  which,  between  Darmstadt  and 
/assel,  religious  dissensions  had  occasioned  a  fatal 
ivision.  The  line  of  Darmstadt,  adhering  to  the  Con- 
assion  of  Augsburg,  had  placed  itself  under  the  em- 
peror's protection,  who  favoured  it  at  the  expense  of 
he  Calvinists  of  Cassel.  While  his  religious  confeder- 
tes  were  shedding  their  blood  for  their  faith  and  their 
iberties,  the  Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  was  won  over 
)y  the  emperor's  gold.  But  William  of  Cassel,  every 
vay  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  who,  a  century  before, 
lad  defended  the  freedom  of   Germany  against   the 
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formidable  Charles  Y.,  espoused  the  cause  of  danger 
and  of  honour.  Superior  to  that  pusillanimity  which 
made  far  more  powerful  princes  bow  before  Ferdinand's 
might,  the  Landgrave  William  was  the  first  to  join 
the  hero  of  Sweden,  and  set  an  example  to  the  princes 
of  Grermany,  which  all  had  hesitated  to  b^in.  The 
boldness  of  his  resolve  was  equalled  by  the  steadfastr 
ness  of  his  perseverance  and  the  valour  of  his  exploits. 
He  placed  himself  with  unshrinking  resolution  before 
his  bleeding  country,  and  l)oldly  confronted  the  fearful 
enemy,  whose  hands  were  still  reeking  from  the  car- 
nage of  Magdeburg. 

The  Landgrave  William  deserves  to  descend  to  i^' 
mortality  with  the  heroic  race  of  Ernest     Thy    ^^y 
of   ven^'eance   was    long   delayed,   unfortunate    John 
Frederick!  Noble !  never-to-be-forgotten  prince !  Slo^^^y 
but  brightly  it  broke.     Thy  times  returned,  and     "thJ 
heroic  spirit  descended  on  thy  graudsoiL     An  intr^^P^^ 
race  of  princes  issues  from  the  Thuringian  forest ^^^ 
shame,  by  immortal  deeds,  the  unjust  sentence  wfc»i^^ 
robbed  thee  of  the  electoral  crown  —  to  avenge      "^^1 
offended   sliade   by    heaps   of   bloody    sacrifice.      O'he 
sentence  of  the  conqueror  could  deprive  thee  of      ^^^J 
territories,   but    not   that  spirit  of   patriotism    wl  rm^^^ 
staked   them,   nor  that   chivalrous   courage    whict^^-'  ^ 
century  afterward,  was  destined  to  shake  the  thi^  ^^^ 
of  his  descendant.     Tliy  vengeance  and  that  of  CT 
many  \vhetted  the  sacred  s\yord,  and  one  heroic  hj 
after  the  other  wielded  the  irresistible  steel.     As 
they  achieved  what  as  soyereigns  they  dared  not  un( 
take;   they   met    in   a   glorious   cause  as  the   vali 
soldiers   of  liberty.     Too  weak   in  territory  to  at 
the  enemy  with  their  own  forces,  they  directed  fon 
artillery   against   them,   and    led    foreign    banners 
victory. 

Tlie  liberties  of  Germany,  abandoned  by  the  m^t-^^ 
powerful  states,  who,  however,  enjoyed  most   of         ^"^ 
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prosperity  accruing  from  them,  were  defended  by  a 
few  princes  for  whom  they  were  almost  without  value. 
The  possession  of  territories  and  dignities  deadened 
courage ;  the  want  of  both  made  heroes.  While  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  and  the  rest  drew  back  in  terror,  Anhalt, 
Mansfeld,  the  Prince  of  Weimar  and  others  were  shed- 
ding their  blood  in  the  field.  The  Dukes  of  Pomerauia, 
Mecklenburg,  Luneburg,  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  tlie  free 
cities  of  Upper  Germany,  to  whom  the  name  of  eni- 
peror  was  of  course  a  formidable  one,  anxiously  avoided 
a  contest  with  such  an  opponent,  and  crouched  mur- 
muring beneath  his  mighty  aruL 

Austria  and  Roman  Catholic  Germany  possessed  in 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  a  champion  as  prudent  as  he 
was  powerful.  Adhering  throughout  the  war  to  one 
fixed  plan,  never  divided  between  his  religion  and  hip 
political  interests ;  not  the  slavish  dependent  of  Austria, 
who  was  labouring  for  his  advancement,  and  trembled 
before  her  powerful  protector,  Maximilian  earned  the 
territories  and  dignities  that  rewarded  his  exertions. 
The  other  Eoman  Catholic  states,  which  were  chiefly 
ecclesiastical,  too  unwarlike  to  resist  the  multitudes 
whom  the  prosperity  of  their  territories  allured,  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  war  one  after  another,  and 
were  contented  to  persecute  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
pulpit  the  enemy  whom  they  could  not  openly  oppose 
in  the  field.  All  of  them,  slaves  either  to  Austria  or 
Bavaria,  sunk  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  Max- 
imilian; in  his  hand  alone  their  united  power  could 
be  rendered  available. 

The  formidable  monarchy  which  Charles  V.  and  his 
son  had  unnaturally  constructed  of  the  Netherlands, 
Milan,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  their  distant  posses- 
sions in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  was  under  Philip 
III.  and  Philip  IV.  fast  verging  to  decay.  Swollen  to 
a  sudden  greatness  by  unfruitful  gold,  this  power  was 
now  sinking  under  a  visiWe  decliup^  neglecting,  as  it 
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did,  agriculture,  the  natural  support  of  states.    The 
conquests  in  the  West  Indies  had  reduced  Spain  itself 
to  poverty,  while  they  enriched  the  markets  of  Europe; 
the  bankers  of  Antwerp,  Venice,  and  Genoa  were  mak- 
ing profit  on  the  gold  which  was  still  buried  in  the 
mines  of  Peru.     For  the  sake  of  India  Spain  had  been 
depopulated,  while  the  treasures  drawn  from  thence 
were  wasted  in  the  reconquest   of  Holland,  in   the 
chimerical  project  of  changing  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  in  an  unfortunate  attack  afon 
England.     But  the  pride  of  this  court  had  survi'^^d 
its  greatness,  as  the  hate  of  its  enemies  had  outli^^ 
its  power.     Distrust  of  the  Protestants  suggested  to 
the  ministry  of  Philip  III.  the  dangerous  policy  of    his 
father;   and  the  reliance  of   the  Roman  Catholiosin 
Glermauy  on  Spanish  assistance  was  as  firm  as  tfccif 
belief  in  the  wonder-working  bones  of   the  mart>JT8. 
External  splendour  concealed  the  inward  woundis   ^ 
which  the  life-blood  of  this  monarchy  was  oozing ;    ^^ 
the   belief   of  its  strength   survived,   because   it    ^^ 
maintained  the  lofty  tone  of  its  golden  days.     Sl^e^ves 
in   their  palaces,  and  strangers  even  upon  their  ^^^ 
thrones,  the  Spanish  nominal  kings  still  gave  law^  ^^ 
their  (rcrmau  relations;  though  it  is  very  doubtfi-'^^ ^^ 
the  suppt)rt  they  atlorded  was  worth  the  depends  ^^^ 
by  which    the    emperors  purchased    it.     The    fatt^     ^* 
Europe  was  decided  behind  the  Pyrenees  by  igno:^^^ 
monks  or  viiulictive  favourites.     Yet,  even  in  its        ^^ 
baseuKMit,  a  })ower  must  always  be  formidable  wL-^^^ 
yields  to  none  in  extent ;  which,  from  custom,  if        ^^ 
from  tlie  steadfastness  of  its  views,  adhered  faithf* — ^^^^ 
to  one  system  of  policy;  which  possessed  well-dff-  ^^' 
plined  armies  and  consummate  generals ;  which,  wt"^^^^ 
the  sword  failed,  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  dag^^^- 
and  converted  even  its  ambassadors  into  incendia  '^^^ 
and  assassins.     What  it  had  lost  in  three  quarterfr*-    ^ 
the  globe  it  now  sou<dit  to  regain  to  the  eastward,  ^^^^ 
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all  Europe  was  at  its  luercy,  if  it  cuiild  succeed  in  its 
long-cherished  design  of  uniting  with  the  hereditary 
domimons  of  Austria  all  that  lay  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Adriatic. 

To  the  great  alarm  of  the  native  states  this  formi- 
dable power  had  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  where  its 
continual  encroachments  made  the  neighbouring  sov- 
ereigns to  tremble  for  their  own  possessions.  The 
Pope  himself  was  in  the  most  dangerous  situation,  — 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the  Spanish  Viceroys  of 
Naples  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  Milan  upon  the 
other.  Venice  was  confined  between  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  and  the  Spanish  territories  in  Milan.  Savoy 
was  surrounded  by  the  latter  and  France.  Hence  the 
wavering  and  equivocal  policy,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  had  been  pursued  by  the  Italian  statea 
The  double  character  which  pertained  to  the  Popes 
made  them  perpetually  vacillate  between  two  con- 
tradictory systems  of  policy.  If  the  successors  of  St 
Peter  found  in  the  Spanish  princes  their  most  obedient 
disciples,  and  the  most  steadfast  supporters  of  the 
Papal  See,  yet  the  princes  of  tlie  States  of  the  Church 
had  in  these  monarchs  their  most  dangerous  neighbours 
and  most  formidable  opponents.  If,  in  the  one  ca- 
pacity, their  dearest  wish  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  triumph  of  Austria  in  the  other, 
they  had  reason  to  bless  the  arms  of  the  Protestauts 
which  disabled  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  one  or  the 
other  sentiment  prevailed,  according  as  the  love  of 
temporal  dondnion  or  zeal  for  spiritual  supremacy 
predominated  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
folicj  of  Bome  was,  on  the  whole,  directed  to  im- 
mediate dangers;  and  it  is  well  known  how  far  more 
powerful  is  the  apprehension  of  losing  a  present  good 
than  anxiety  to  recover  a  long  lost  possession.  And 
thus  it  becomes  intelligible  how  the  Pope  should  first 
Oombiiie  with  Austria  for  the  destruction  of  heresy, 
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and  then  conspire  with  these  very  heretics  tor  the 
destruction  of  Austria.  Strangely  blended  are  the 
threads  of  human  affairs  I  What  would  have  become 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  liberties  of  Grermany  if 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Prince  of  Rome  had  had 
but  one  interest  ? 

France  had  lost  with  its  great  Henry  all  its  impor- 
tance and  all  its  w^eight  in  the  political  balance  of 
Europe.     A  turbulent  minority  had  destroyed  all  the 
benefits  of  the  able  administration  of  Henry.    Inca- 
pable ministers,  the  creatures  of  court  intrigue,  squan- 
dered  in   a  few   years   the   treasures   which    Snll/8 
economy  and  Henry's  frugality  had  amassed.     Scarce 
able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  internal  factionB, 
they  were  comj)elled  to  resign  to  other  hands  the  heto 
of  European  affairs.     The  same  civil  war  which  arxx^^ 
Germany  against  itself  excited  a  similar  commotiai^  ^ 
France;  and  Louis  XIII.  attained  majority  only  ^ 
wage  a  war  with  his  own  mother  and  his  Protes*^^ 
subjects.     This  party,  which  had  been  kept  qiiiet>    }^ 
Henry's  enlightened  poUcy,  now  seized  the  opportu  ^^^^J 
to  take  up  arms,  and  under  the  command  of  s^^^^ 
adventurous  leaders,  began  to  form  themselves  in"<^^  ^ 
party  within  tlic  state,  and  to  fix  on  the  strong      ^^ 
powerful  town  of    Rochelle    as   the    capital    of    t^^^^^ 
intended  kingdom.     Too  little  of  a  statesman  to  ^^^P* 
l)ress  by  a  prudent  toleration  this  civil  commotioir::^^  ^? 
its  birth,  and  loo  little  master  of  the  resources  of         ^^ 

kingdom  to  direct  tliem  with  energy,  Louis  XIII. ^^ 

reduced  to  the  degradation  of  purchasing  the  subn::^^^^^^^^ 
sion  of  the  rebels  by  large  sums  of  money.     Tho^    ^? 
policy  might  incline  liim  in  one  point  of  view  to  as-^^^^  . 
the  lloheniiau  insurgents  against  Austria,  the  son^^^  ^ 
Henry  IV.  was  now  compelled  to  be  an  inactive  s^^5^J' 
tator  of  their  destruction,  happy  enough  if  the  C^^ ' 
vinists   in   his  own  dominions  did  not  unseasona— -  J^^^ 
bBthink  them  of  their  confederates  beyond  the  Rh   -^^^ 
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A  great  mind  at  the  helm  of  state  would  have  reduced 
the  Protestants  in  France  to  obedience,  while  it  em- 
ployed them  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  their 
German  brethren.  But  Henry  IV.  was  no  more,  and 
Richelieu  had  not  yet  revived  his  system  of  policy. 

While  the  glory  of  France  was  thus  upon  the  wane, 
the  emancipated  republic  of  Holland  was  completing 
the  fabric  of  its  greatness.  The  enthusiastic  courage 
had  not  yet  died  away  which,  enkindled  by  the  house 
of  Orange,  had  converted  this  mercantile  people  into  a 
nation  of  heroes,  and  had  enabled  them  to  maintain 
their  independence  in  a  bloody  war  against  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Aware  how  much  they  owed  their  own 
liberty  to  foreign  support,  these  republicans  were  ready 
to  assist  their  Grerman  brethren  in  a  similar  cause,  and 
the  more  so  as  both  were  opposed  to  the  same  enemy, 
and  the  liberty  of  Germany  was  the  best  warrant  for 
that  of  Holland.  But  a  republic  which  had  still  to 
battle  for  its  very  existence,  which,  with  all  its  won- 
derful exertions,  was  scarce  a  match  for  the  formidable 
enemy  within  its  own  territories,  could  not  be  expected 
to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  necessary  work  of  self- 
defence  to  employ  them  with  a  magnanimous  policy  in 
protecting  foreign  states. 

England,  too,  though  now  united  with  Scotland,  no 
longer  possessed,  under  the  weak  James,  that  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe  which  the  governing  mind  of 
Elizabeth  had  procured  for  it.  Convinced  that  the 
welfare  of  her  dominions  depended  on  the  security  of 
the  Protestants,  this  politic  princess  had  never  swerved 
from  the  principle  of  promoting  every  enterprise  which 
had  for  its  object  the  diminution  of  the  Austrian 
power.  Her  successor  was  no  less  devoid  of  capacity 
to  comprehend,  than  of  vigour  to  execute,  her  views. 
While  the  economical  Elizabeth  spared  not  her  treas- 
ures to  support  the  Flemings  against  Spain,  and  Henry 
IV.  against  the  League,  James  abandoned  his  daughter, 
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his  son-in-law,  and'  his  grandchild  to  the  fury  of  their 
enemies.  While  he  exhausted  his  learning  to  estab — ' 
lish  the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  allowed  his  owit  - 
dignity  to  sink  into  the  dust;  while  he  exerted  his  ' 
rhetoric  to  prove  the  absolute  authority  of  kings,  he 
reminded  the  people  of  theirs;  and  by  a  useless  pro- 
fusion, sacrificed  the  chief  of  his  sovereign  rights  — 
that  of  dispensing  with  his  parliament,  and  thus 
depriving  liberty  of  its  organ.  An  innate  horror  at 
the  sight  of  a  naked  sword  averted  him  from  the  most 
just  of  wars ;  while  his  favourite  Buckingham  practised 
on  his  weakness,  and  his  ow^n  complacent  vanity  ren- 
dered him  an  easy  dupe  of  Spanish  artifice.  While 
his  son-in-law  was  ruined,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
grandson  given  to  others,  this  weak  prince  was  imbi- 
bing, with  satisfaction,  the  incense  which  was  offered  to 
him  by  Austria  and  Spain.  To  divert  his  attention 
from  the  Grerman  war,  he  was  amused  with  the  pro- 
posal of  a  Spanish  marriage  for  his  son,  and  the 
ridiculous  parent  encouraged  the  romantic  youth  in 
the  foolish  project  of  paying  his  addresses  in  person 
to  the  Spanish  princess.  l>ut  his  son  lost  his  bride, 
as  his  son-in-law  lost  the  crown  of  Bohemia  and  the 
Palatine  Electorate;  and  death  alone  saved  him  from 
the  danger  of  closing  his  pacific  reign  by  a  war  at 
home,  which  he  never  had  courage  to  maintain,  even 
at  a  distanca 

Tlie  domestic  disturbances  which  his  misgovernment 
had  gradually  excited  burst  forth  under  his  unf(»rlu- 
nate  son,  and  forced  him,  after  some  unimportant 
attempts,  to  renounce  all  further  participation  in  the 
(rerman  war,  in  order  to  stem  within  his  own  kingdom 
the  rage  of  faction. 

Two  illustrious  monarchs,  far  unequal  in  personal 
reputation,  but  equal  in  power  and  desire  of  fame, 
made  the  North  at  this  time  to  be  respected.  Under 
the  long  and  active  reign  of  Christian  IV.,  Denmark 
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Lsen  into  importance.  The  personal  qualifications 
is  prince,  an  excellent  navy,  a  formidable  army, 
>Tdered  finances,  and  prudent  alliances,  had  com- 
ic give  her  prosperity  at  home  and  influence 
cL  Gustavus  Yasa  had  rescued  Sweden  from 
lage,  reformed  it  by  wise  laws,  and  had  intro- 
.,  for  the  first  time,  this  newly  organised  state 
;he  field  of  European  politica  What  this  great 
3  had  merely  sketched  in  rude  outline  was  filled 
'  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  still  greater  grandson, 
ese  two  kingdoms,  once  unnaturally  united  and 
3led  by  their  union,  had  been  violently  separated 
0  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  tliis  separation 
.he  epoch  of  their  prosperity.  Injurious  as  this 
alsory  union  had  proved  to  both  kingdoms, 
ly  necessary  to  each  apart  were  neighbourly 
[ship  and  harmony.  On  both  the  evangelical 
h  leaned ;  both  had  the  same  seas  to  protect  —  a 
ion  interest  ought  to  unite  them  against  the  same 
y.  But  the  hatred  which  had  dissolved  the 
i  of  these  monarchies  continued  lon^  after  their 
eition  to  divide  the  two  nations.  The  Danish 
could  not  abandon  their  pretensions  to  the 
ish  crown,  nor  the  Swedes  banish  the  re- 
3rance  of  Danish  oppression.  The  contiguous 
laries  of  the  two  kingdoms  constantly  fur- 
d  materials  for  international  quarrels,  while  the 
iful  jealousy  of  both  kings,  and  the  unavoidable 
ion  of  their  commercial  interests  in  the  North 
were  inexhaustible  sources  of  dispute. 
nong  the  means  of  which  Gustavus  Vasa,  the 
ler  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  availed  himself  to 
gthen  his  new  edifice,  the  Reformation  had  been 
»f  the  principal  A  fundamental  law  of  the  king- 
excluded  the  adherents  of  popery  from  all  offices 
le  state,  and  prohibited  every  future  sovereign  of 
len  from  altering  the  religious  constitution  of  the 
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kingdom.  But  the  second  son  and  second  saccessoT 
of  Gustavus  had  relapsed  into  popery,  and  his  soil. 
Sigismund,  also  King  of  Poland,  had  been  guilty  of 
measures  which  menaced  both  the  constitution  and 
the  established  church.  Headed  by  Charles,  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  the  third  son  of  Gustavus,  the  Estates 
made  a  courageous  resistance,  which  terminated,  at 
last,  in  an  open  civil  war  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  and  between  the  king  and  the  peopla  Duke 
Charles,  administrator  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
absence  of  the  king,  had  availed  himself  of  Sigismund's 
long  residence  in  Poland,  and  the  just  displeasure  of 
the  states,  to  ingratiate  himself  with^the  nation,  and 
gradually  to  prepare  his  way  to  the  throna  Hlb 
view*  were  not  a  little  forwarded  by  Sigismund's 
imprudenca  A  general  Diet  ventured  to  abolish,  in 
favour  of  the  protector,  the  rule  of  primogeniture  which 
Gustavus  had  established  in  the  succession,  and  placed 
the  Duke  of  Sudermania  on  the  throne,  from  which 
Sigismuud,  with  his  whole  posterity,  were  solenmly 
excluded.  The  son  of  the  new  king  (who  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Charles  IX.)  was  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  whom,  as  the  son  of  a  usurper,  the  adher- 
ents of  Sigismuud  refused  to  recognise.  But  if  the 
obligations  between  monarchy  and  subjects  are  recip- 
rocal, and  states  are  not  to  be  transmitted,  like  a 
lifeless  lieirloom,  from  hand  to  hand,  a  nation  acting 
with  unanimity  must  have  the  power  of  renouncing 
their  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  who  has  violated  his 
obligations  to  them,  and  of  filling  liis  place  by  a 
worthier  object. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  completed  his  seven- 
teenth year  when  the  Swedish  throne  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  fatlier.  But  the  early  maturity  of 
his  genius  enabled  the  Estates  to  abridge  in  his  favour 
the  legal  period  of  minority.  With  a  glorious  conquest 
over  himself  he  commenced  a  reign  which  was  to  have 
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victory  for  its  constaut  atteudant,  a  career  which  was 
to  begin  and  end  in  success.  The  young  Countess  of 
Srahe,  the  daughter  of  a  subject,  had  gained  his  early 
Affections,  and  he  had  resolved  to  share  with  her  the 
Si^edish  throna  But,  constrained  by  time  and  circum- 
stances, he  made  his  attachment  yield  to  the  higher 
duties  of  a  king,  and  heroism  again  took  exclusive 
Lou  of  a  heart  which  was  not  destined  by  nature 
confine  itself  within  the  limits  of  quiet  domestic 
Iz&appiness. 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  had  ascended  the 
tlirone  before  the  birth  of  Gustavus,  in  an  inroad  upon 
Siw^eden,  had  gained  some  considerable  advantages  over 
father  of  that  hero.  Gustavus  Adolphus  hastened 
put  an  end  to  this  destructive  war,  and  by  prudent 
^sacrifices  obtained  a  peace  in  order  to  turn  his  arms 
CLgainst  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  The  questionable  fame 
€3f  a  conqueror  never  tempted  him  to  spend  the  blood 
of  his  subjects  in  unjust  wars;  but  he  never  shrunk 
'^Tom  a  just  one.  His  arms  were  successful  against 
ZRussia,  and  Sweden  was  augmented  by  several  im- 
2>ortai^^  provinces  on  the  east. 

In    the   meantime,   Sigismund  of   Poland   retained 

against  the  son  the  same  sentiments  of  hostility  which 

^he  father  had  provoked,  and  left  no  artifice  untried  to 

^hake  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  to  cool  the  ardour 

^^f  his  friends,  and  to  embitter  his  enemies.     Neither 

the  great  qualities  of  his  rival,  nor  the  repeated  proofs 

^Df  devotion  which  Sweden  gave  to  her  loved  monarch, 

^x>uld  extinguish  in  this  infatuated  prince  the  foolish 

Viope    of  regaining   his   lost   throna     All   Gustavus's 

^Dvertures  were  haughtily  rejected.     Unwillingly  was 

this  really  peaceful  king  involved  in  a  tedious  war 

"^j^dth  Poland,  in  which  the  whole  of  Livonia  and  Polish 

Sftussia   were   successively   conquered.      Though   con- 

istantly  Victorious,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  always  the 

first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  peace. 
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This  contest  between  Sweden  and  Poland  falls  some- 
where about  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
in  Grermany,  with  which  it  is  in  some  measure  con- 
nected. It  was  enough  that  Sigismund,  himself  a 
Boman  Catholic,  was  disputing  the  Swedish  crown 
with  a  Protestant  prince,  to  assure  him  the  active 
support  of  Spain  ai\.d  Austria ;  while  a  double  relation- 
ship to  the  emperor  gave  him  a  still  stronger  claim  to 
his  protection.  It  was  his  reliance  on  this  powerful 
assistance  that  chiefly  encouraged  the  King  of  Poland 
to  continue  the  war,  which  had  hitherto  turned  out  so 
unfavourably  for  him,  and  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vienna  failed  not  to  encourage  him  by  high-sounding 
promises.  While  Sigismund  lost  one  place  after 
another  in  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Prussia,  he  saw  his 
ally  in  Germany  advancing  from  conquest  after  con- 
quest to  unlimited  power.  No  wonder  then  if  his 
aversion  to  peace  kept  pace  with  his  losses.  The 
vehemence  with  which  he  nourished  his  chimerical 
hopes  blinded  him  to  the  artful  policy  of  his  confeder- 
ates, who  at  his  expense  were  keeping  the  Swedish 
hero  employed,  in  order  to  overturn,  without  oppo- 
sition, tlie  liberties  of  Germany,  and  then  to  seize  on 
the  exhausted  North  as  an  easy  conquest.  One  cir- 
cumstance which  had  not  been  calculated  on  —  the 
magnanimity  of  Gustavus  —  overthrew  this  deceitful 
policy.  An  eight  years'  war  in  Poland,  so  far  from 
exhausting  the  power  of  Sweden,  had  only  served  to 
mature  the  military  genius  of  Gustavus,  to  inure  the 
Swedish  army  to  warfare,  and  insensibly  to  perfect 
that  system  of  tactics  by  which  they  were  afterward 
to  perform  such  wonders  in  Germany. 

After  this  necessary  digression  on  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe,  I  now  resume  the  thread  of  my 
history. 

Ferdinand  had  regained  his  dominions,  but  had  not 
indemniiied   himself  for   the   expenses   of   recovering 
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lem.     A  sum  of  forty  millions  of  florins,  which  the 
c^onfiscations  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had  produced, 
^ould  have  sufficed  to  reimburse  both  himself  and  his 
llies  ;  but  the  Jesuits  and  his  favourites  soon  squan* 
dered  this  sum,  large  as  it  was.     Maximilian,  Duke  of 
IBavaria,  to  whose  victorious  arm,  principally,  the  em- 
jperor  owed  the  recovery  of  his  dominions ;  who,  in  the 
service  of  religion  and  the  emperor,  had  sacrificed  his 
near  relation,  had  the  strongest  claims  on  his  gratitude ; 
and,  moreover,  in  a  treaty  which,  before  the  war,  the 
^uke  had  concluded  with  the  emperor,  he  had  expressly 
stipulated  for  the  reimbursement  of  all  expenses.    Fer- 
dinand felt  the  full  weight  of  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  treaty  and  by  these  services,  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  discharge  it  at  his  own  cost.     His 
purpose  was  to  bestow  a  brilliant  reward  upon  the  duke, 
but  without  detriment  to  himself.     How  could  this  be 
done   better  than  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  who,  by  his  revolt,  had  given  the  emperor  a 
right   to  punish  him,  and   whose  offences  might  be 
painted  in  colours  strong  enough  to  justify  the  most 
violent  measures  under  the  appearance  of  law.     That, 
then,  Maximilian   may  be  rewarded,  Frederick   must 
be  further  persecuted  and  totally  ruined ;  and  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  old  war  a  new  one  must  be 
Commenced. 

But  a  still  stronger  motive  combined  to  enforce  the 
Qrst.     Hitherto  Ferdinand  had  been  contending  for  ex- 
istence alone;  he  had  been  fulfilling  no  other  duty  than 
that  of  self-defence      But  now,  when  victory  gave  him 
freedom  to  act,  a  higher  duty  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
treniembered  the  vow  which  he  had  made  at  Loretto 
^nd  at  Rome,  to  his  generalissimo,  the  Holy  Virgin,  to 
extend  her  worship  even  at  the  risk  of  his  crown  and 
life.     With  this  object  the  oppression  of  the  Protes- 
t;ants   was   inseparably   connected.      More  favourable 
circumstances  for  its  accomplishment  could  not  offer 
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than  those  which  presented  themselves  at  the  close  o^ 
the  Bohemian  war.  Neither  the  power,  nor  a  pretej^^ 
of  right,  were  now  wanting  to  enable  him  to  place  th 
Palatinate  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  im 
portance  of  this  change  to  the  Catholic  interests 
Grermanv  would  be  incalculable.  Thus,  in  rewardiD 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  spoils  of  his  relation,  h^^  -^ 
at  once  gratified  his  meanest  passions  and  fulfilled  hiry  aft 
most  exalted  duties;  he  crushed  an  enemy  whom  h^»  ^^ 
hated,  and  spared  his  avarice  a  painful  sacrifice,  whil^^^c 
he  believed  he  was  winning  an  heavenly  crown. 

In  the  emperor's  cabinet  the  ruin  of  Frederick  haC^^-*^ 
been  resolved  upon  long  before  fortune  had  decideiEL-^*^ 
against  him ;  but  it  was  only  after  this  event  that  thej^^-] 
ventured  to  direct  against  him  the  thunders  of  ar-^^^' 
bitrary  power.  A  decree  of  the  emperor,  destitute  ofc:^^ 
all  the  formalities  required  on  such  occasions  by  the^  ^^ 
laws  of  the  empire,  pronounced  the  elector,  and  thre^^^ 
other  princes  who  had  borne  arms  for  him  at  Silesia^^^ 
and  Bohemia,  as  offenders  against  the  imperial  majesty, 
and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  under  the  ban  ol 
the  empire,  and  deprived  them  of  their  titles  and  tern 
tories.  The  execution  of  this  sentence  against  Fred 
erick,  namely,  the  seizure  of  his  lauds,  was,  in  further 
couteiiipt  of  law,  committed  to  Spain  as  sovereign  of 
the  circle  of  Burgiiudy,  to  tlie  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the 
League.  Had  the  Evangelic  Union  been  wortliy  of  the 
name  it  bore,  and  of  the  cause  which  it  pretended  to 
defend,  insuperable  obstacles  might  have  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  sentence ;  but  it  was  hopeless  for  a 
power  wliich  was  far  from  a  match  even  for  the  Span- 
ish troops  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  to  contend  against 
the  united  strength  of  the  emperor,  Bavaria,  and  the 
League.  The  sentence  of  proscription  pronounced 
upon  the  elector  soon  detached  the  free  cities  from  the 
Union  ;  and  the  princes  quickly  follow^ed  their  example. 
Fortunate   in    preserving   their  own  dominions,  they 
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abandoned  the  elector,  their  former  chief,  to  the  em- 
peror's mercy,  renounced  the  Union,  and  vowed  never 
to  revive  it  again.  • 

But  while   thus  ingloriously  the   German   princes 
deserted  the  unfortunate  Frederick,  and  while  Bohe- 
nuEy  Silesia,  and  Moravia  submitted  to  the  emperor, 
a  single  man,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  only  treasure 
was  his  sword,  Ernest,  Count  Mansfeld,  dared,  in  the 
Bohemian  town  of  Pilsen,  to  defy  the  whole  power  of 
Austria.     Left  without  assistance  after  the  battle  of 
Prague  by  the  elector,  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted 
himself,  and  even  uncertain  whether  Frederick  would 
thank  him  for  his  perseverance,  he  alone   for  some 
time  held  out  against  the  Imperialists,  till  the  garrison, 
mutinying  for  want  of  pay,  sold  the  town  to  the  em- 
peror.    Undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he  immediately 
commenced  new  levies  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and 
enlisted  the  disbanded  troops  of  the  Union.     A  new 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  soon  assembled 
under  his  banners,  the  more  formidable  to  the  provinces 
which   might  be  the  object  of  its  attack,  because  it 
must  subsist  by  plunder.     Uncertain  where  this  swarm 
might   light,  the   neighbouring  bishops   trembled  for 
their  rich  possessions,  which  offered  a  tempting  prey 
to  its  ravages.     But,  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  now  entered  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Mansfeld  was 
compelled  to  retire.   Eluding,  by  a  successful  stratagem, 
the  Bavarian  general,  Tilly,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  him, 
he   suddenly  appeared  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and 
there  wreaked  upon  the  bishoprics  of  the  Rhine  the 
Severities  he   had  designed   for   those   of   Franconia. 
While  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  allies  thus  overran 
Bohemia,  the  Spanish  general,  Spinola,  had  penetrated 
"Witli  a  numerous  army  from  the  Netherlands,  into  the 
iLiOwer  Palatinate,  which,  however,  the  pacification  of 
XJlm  permitted  the  Union  to  defend.     But  their  meas- 
ixres  were  so   badly  concerted   that   one   place  after 
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another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards;  and  at 
last,  when  the  Union  broke  up,  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  was  in  th^  possession  of  Spain.  The  Spanish 
general,  Corduba,  who  commanded  these  troops  after 
the  recall  of  Spinola,  hastily  raised  the  siege  of  Frank- 
enthal,  when  Mansfeld  entered  the  Lower  Palatinate. 
But  instead  of  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  this  province, 
he  liastened  across  the  Rhine  to  secure  for  his  needy 
troops  shelter  and  subsistence  in  Alsace,  The  open 
countries  on  which  this  swarm  of  marauders  threw 
themselves  were  converted  into  frightful  deserts,  and 
only  by  enormous  contributions  could  the  cities  pur- 
chase an  exemption  from  plunder.  Reinforced  by  this 
expedition,  Mansfeld  again  appeared  on  the  Rhine  to 
cover  the  Lower  Palatinate. 

So  long  as  such  an  arm  fought  for  him  the  cause 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  was  not  irretrievably  lost 
New  prospects  began  to  open,  and  misfortune  raised 
up  friends  who  had  been  silent  during  his  prosperity. 
King  James  of  England,  who  had  looked  on  with 
inditlerence  while  his  son-in-law  lost  tlie  Boliemian 
crown,  was  aroused  from  his  insensibility  when  the 
very  existence  of  his  daughter  and  grandson  was  at 
stake,  and  the  victorious  enemy  ventured  an  attack 
u])on  the  electorate.  Late  enough,  he  at  last  opened 
his  treasures,  and  hastened  to  atlbrd  supplies  of  money 
and  troops,  first  to  the  Union,  w^hich  at  that  time  was 
defending  tlie  Lower  Palatinate,  and  afterward  when 
they  retired,  to  Count  AL^nsfeld.  By  his  means  his 
near  relation,  Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  was  induced 
to  adbrd  his  active  support.  At  the  same  time,  the 
approaching  (^xpii'ation  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and 
Holland  deprived  tlit^-  eni])eror  of  all  the  supplies  which 
otherwise  he  might  expect  from  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands. More  important  still  was  the  assistance  which 
the  Palatinate  received  from  Transylvania  and  Hungary. 
The  cessation  of   hostilities  between  Gabor  and   the 
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emperor  was  scarcely  at  an  end,  when  this  old  and 
formidable  enemy  of  Austria  overran  Hungary  anew, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  in  Presburg. 
So  rapid  was  his  progress  that,  to  protect  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Bucquoi  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia. 
This  brave  general  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Neu- 
hausel,  as,  shortly  before,  the  no  less  valiant  Dampierre 
had  fallen  before  Presburg.     Gabor's  march  into  the 
Austrian  territory  was  irresistible ;  the  old  Count  Thurn, 
and  several  other  distinguished  Boliemians,  had  united 
theii*  hatred  and  their  strength  with  this  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  Austria.      A  vigorous  attack  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  while  Gabor  pressed  the  emperor  on  that 
of    Hungary,   might   have   retrieved   the   fortunes   of 
Frederick ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Bohemians  and  Ger- 
mans had  always  laid  down  their  arms  when  Gabor 
took  the  field ;  and  the  latter  was  always  exhausted 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  former  began  to  recover 
their  vigour. 

Meanwhile  Frederick  had  not  delayed  to  join  his 
protector,  Man sf eld.  In  disguise  lie  entered  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  of  which  the  possession  was  at  that  time 
disputed  between  Mansfeld  and  the  Bavarian  general, 
Tilly,  the  Upper  Palatinate  ha\'iug  been  long  conquered. 
\  i-ay  of  hope  shone  upon  him  as,  from  the  wreck  of 
'he  Union,  new  friends  came  forward.  A  former  mem- 
:>er  of  the  Union,  George  Frederick,  margi-ave  of  Baden, 
lad  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  assembling  a  mili- 
tary force,  which  soon  amounted  to  a  considerable 
atrmy.  Its  destinatioif  was  kept  a  secret  till  he  suddenly 
fcool^  the  field  and  joined  Mansfeld.  Before  commenc- 
ing the  war,  he  resigned  his  Margravate  to  his  son, 
in  the  hope  of  eluding,  by  this  precaution,  the  emperor's 
Tevenge,  if  his  enterprise  sliould  be  unsuccessful.  His 
neighbour,  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  likewise  began  to 
augment  his  military  force.  The  courage  of  the  Palatine 
Tevived,  and  he  labored  assiduously  to  renew  the  Prot- 
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estant  Union.  It  was  now  time  for  Tilly  to  consult 
for  his  own  safety ,.and  he  hastily  summoned  the  Span- 
ish troops,  under  Corduba,  to  his  assistanca  But  while 
the  enemy  was  uniting  liis  strength,  Mansfeld  and  the 
margrave  separated,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  by 
the  Bavarian  general  near  Wimpfen  (1622). 

To  defend  a  king  whom  his  nearest  relation  perse- 
cuted, and  who  was  deserted  even  by  his  own  father- 
in-law,  there  had  come  forward  an  adventurer  without 
money,  aud  wliose  very  legitimacy  was  questioned  A 
sovereign  had  resigned  possessions  over  which  he  reigned 
in  peace  to  hazard  the  uncertain  fortune  of  war  in 
behalf  of  a  stranger.  And  now  another  soldier  of 
fortune,  poor  in  tenitorial  possessions,  but  rich  in 
illustrious  ancestry,  undertook  the  defence  of  a  cause 
which  the  former  despaired  of.  Christian,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  Administrator  of  Halberstadt,  seemed  to 
have  learnt  from  Count  Mansfeld  the  secret  of  keeping 
in  the  field  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  without 
money.  Impelled  by  youthful  presumption,  and  in- 
fluenced partly  by  the  wish  of  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  Komau  Catholic  priesthood, 
whom  he  cordially  detested,  aud  partly  by  a  thirst  for 
plunder,  he  assembled  a  considerable  army  in  Lower 
Saxony,  under  tlie  pretext  of  espousing  the  defence 
of  Frederick,  and  of  the  liberties  of  Germany.  "  God's 
Friend,  Priests'  Foe,"  was  the  motto  he  chose  for  his 
coinage,  which  was  struck  out  of  church  plate;  and 
his  conduct  belied  one-half  at  least  of  the  device. 

The  progiess  of  these  banditti  was,  as  usual,  marked 
by  the  most  frightful  devastation.  Enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  the  chapters  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphaha, 
they  gathered  strengtli  to  plunder  the  bishoprics  upon 
the  l,^pper  Kliine.  Driven  from  thence,  both  by  friends 
and  foes,  the  Administrator  approached  the  town  of 
Hoeclist  on  the  ^Lain,  wliicli  he  crossed  after  a  mur- 
derous action  with  Tilly,  who  disputed  with  him  the 
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passage  of  the  river.  With  the  loss  of  half  his  army 
lie  reached  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  quickly  col- 
lected his  shattered  troops,  and  formed  a  junction 
^with  Mansfeld.  Pursued  by  Tilly,  this  united  host 
threw  itself  again  into  Alsace,  to  repeat  their  former 
ravagea  While  the  Elector  Frederick  followed,  almost 
like  a  fugitive  mendicant,  this  swarm  of  plunderers, 
^vrhich  acknowledged  him  as  its  lord,  and  dignified 
itself  with  his  name,  his  friends  were  busily  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
dnperor.  Ferdinand  took  care  not  to  deprive  them  of 
cdl  hope  of  seeing  the  Palatine  restored  to  bis  dominion. 
Tull  of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  he  pretended  to  be 
^willing  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  hoping  thereby  to 
€3ool  their  ardour  in  the  field,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
driving  matters  to  extremity.  James  I.,  ever  the  dupe 
of  Spanish  cunning,  contributed  not  a  little,  by  his 
:f  oolish  intermeddling,  to  promote  the  emperor's  schemes. 
IFerdinand  insisted  that  Frederick,  if  he  would  appeal 
tx)  his  clemency,  should,  first  of  all,  lay  down  his  arms, 
«ind  James  considered  this  demand  extremely  reason- 
«bla  At  his  instigation  the  elector  dismissed  his  only 
Teal  defenders,  Count  Mansfeld  and  the  Administrator, 
»nd  in  Holland  awaited  his  own  fate  from  the  mercy 
of  the  emperor. 

Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  were  now  at  a  loss 
for  some  new  name;  the  cause  of  the  elector  had  not 
set  them  in  motion,  so  his  dismissal  could  not  disarm 
them.     War  was  their  object ;  it  was  all  the  same  to 
them  in  whose  cause  or  name  it  was  waged.     After 
some  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mansfeld  to  be 
received  into  the  emperor's  service,  both  marched  into 
Lorraine,  where  the  excesses  of  their  troops  spread 
terror  even  to  the  heart  of  France.     Here  they  long 
waited  in  vain  for  a  master  willing  to  purchase  their 
services ;  till  the  Dutch,  pressed  by  the  Spanish  Gen- 
eral Spinola,  offered  to  take  them  into  pay.     After  a 
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bloody  fig^t  at  Fleams  with  the  SpaniaKd^  who.  rt- 
temptod  to  intercept  them,  they  leftbhed  HoUand, 
where  their  appearance  compelled  the  Spanish  genenl 
forthwith  to  raise  the  siqp  of  BergeiMip-ZooiB.  But 
even  Holland  was  soon  weary  of  these  dangeroos  gnesta^ 
and  availed  herself  of  the  iBrst  moment  to  get  rid  of 
their  unwelcome  assistanca  Mansfeld  allowed  his 
troops  to  recruit  themselves  for  new  enterprises  in  the 
fertile  province  of  East  Friesland  Bake  Christian, 
passionately  enamoured  of  the  Electress  Palatine^  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Holland,  and  more 
disposed  for  war  than  ever»  led  back  his  army  into 
Lower  Saxony,  bearing  that  princess's  glove  in  lus  hal^ 
and  on  his  standards  the  motto,  ^  All  for  God  and  Her.** 
Neither  of  these  adventurers  had  as  yet  ran  their 
career  in  this  wan 

All  the  imperial  territories  were  now  free  from  the 
enemy;  the  Union  was  dissolved;  the  Margrave  of 
Baden,  Duke  Christian,  and  liansfdd  driven  uom  the 
field,  and  the  Palatinate  overrun  by  the  executive 
troops  of  the  empire.  Manheim  and  Heidelberg  were 
in  possession  of  Bavaria,  and  Frankenthal  was  shortly 
afterward  ceded  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Palatine,  in  a 
distant  corner  of  Holland,  avraited  the  disgraceful  per- 
mission to  appease,  by  abject  submission,  the  vengeance 
of  the  emperor ;  and  an  Electoral  Diet  was  at  last  sum- 
moned to  decide  his  fate.  That  fate,  however,  had 
been  long  1  )efore  decided  at  the  court  of  the  emperor ; 
though  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  circumstances 
favourable  for  giving  publicity  to  the  decision.  After 
his  past  measui-es  toward  the  elector,  Ferdinand  believed 
that  a  sincere  reconciliation  was  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
The  violent  course  he  had  once  begun  must  be  com- 
pleted successfully,  or  recoil  upon  himself.  What  was 
already  lost  was  irrecoverable ;  Frederick  could  never 
hope  to  regain  his  dominions ;  and  a  prince  without  ter^ 
ritory  and  without  subjects  had  little  chance  of  retain- 
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ing  the  electoral  crown.  Deeply  as  the  Palatine  had 
(iffeDded  against  the  house  of  Austria,  the  services  of 
he  Duke  of  Bavaria  were  no  less  meritorious.  If  the 
louse  of  Austria  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  had 
Ducli  to  dread  from  the  resentment  and  religious 
ancour  of  the  Palatine  family,  they  had  as  much  to 
ope  from  the  gratitude  and  religious  zeal  of  the 
tavarian.  Lastly,  by  the  cession  of  the  Palatine 
Uectorate  to  Bavaria,  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion 
rould  obtain  a  decisive  preponderance  in  the  Elec- 
>ral  College,  and  secure  a  permanent  triumph  in 
rermany. 

The  last  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  win  the 
apport  of  the  three  Ecclesiastical  Electors  to  this 
^novation ;  and  among  the  Protestants  the  vote  of 
axony  was  alone  of  any  importance.  But  could  John 
-eorge  be  expected  to  dispute  with  tlie  emperor  a 
^ht,  without  which  he  would  expose  to  question  his 
vm  title  to  the  electoral  dignity  ?  To  a  prince  whom 
escent,  dignity,  and  political  power  placed  at  the  head 
t  the  Protestant  church  in  Germany,  nothing,  it  is  true, 
ught  to  be  more  sacred  than  the  defence  of  the  rights 
f  that  church  against  all  the  encroachments  of  the 
loman  Catholica  But  the  question  here  was  not 
rhether  the  interests  of  the  Protestants  were  to  be 
apported  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  which  of 
wo  religions  equally  detested,  the  Calvinistic  and  the 
^opish,  was  to  triumph  over  the  other;  to  which  of 
he  two  enemies,  equally  dangerous,  the  Palatiuate  was 
o  "be  assigned ;  and  in  this  clashing  of  opposite  duties, 
;  -^iras  natural  that  private  hate  and  private  gain  sliould 
.etermine  the  event.  The  born  protector  of  the  liber- 
ies of  Germany,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  encour- 
iged  the  emperor  to  dispose  of  the  Palatinate  by  his 
mperial  prerogative;  and  to  apprehend  no  resistance 
>ii  the  part  of  Saxony  to  his  measures  on  the  mere 
ground  of  form.     If  the  elector  was  afterward  disposed 
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to  retract  this  ooosent,  Ferdinand  ^itn— W,  by  driviijil 
the  Evangeliflal  teachers  from  hobearat,  nus  the  caa  ~ 
<rf  Uiia  change  cf  opinion ;  and,  in  the  eyea  vt  lh<;  el< 
tor,  the  transference  of  the  Palatine  Electorate 
Bavaria  ceased  to  be  ill^^  as  soon  as  Fenituand  wi 
prevEiled  upon  to  cede  Lnsatia  to  Saxony,  in  conrida 
ation  of  six  millionB  of  dollars,  aa  the  ezpenaea  of  tli 
war. 

Thus,  in  defiance  ai  all  ProteotanC  Qemuuiy,  and  i 
mockery  of  the  fundamental  hvB  cf  the  empirs^  iriud 
it  hJA  election,  he  had  sworn  to  ituuntain,  Ferdinaiid  a^V^ 
Batisbon  solemnly  invested  the  Duke  cC  BaTan  irithr"*' 
the  Palatinate,  without  {mjudiqa,  as  the  form  ran,  tc^vo 
the  ri^ta  which  the  relations  w  deacendanta  at  Fred — -M; 
eriok  might  afterward  eatabliah.  Tlial  'iiiifi»iliiiiilf  ^  ' 
prince  thus  saw  himself  ixrevooably  driven  from  hi^K-'i 
poaaessionB,  without  having  been  even  heard  before  tlit.^-' 
tribunal  which  condemned  him  —  a  privilege  vriiiolc^B 
Uie  law  allows  to  the  meanest  sabjeot,  and  even  to  t' 
moat  atrocious  criminaL 

This  violent  step  at  lost  opened  tiie  eyea  of  the  I     

of  England ;  and  as  the  n^|otiations  for  the  maxriag^^i'* 
of  his  son  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  were  now  btokenK:^ 
off,  Jamea  began  seriously  to  espouse  the  cause  o^fc^ 
his  son-in-law.  A  change  in  the  French  ministry  hai^EJ 
placed  Cardinal  Richelieu  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and^E^ 
this  fallen  kingdom  soon  began  to  feel  that  a  great^*'* 
mind  was  at  the  helm  of  atata  The  attempts  <^^^ 
the  Spanish  viceroy  in  Milan  to  gain  possession  of^^ 
the  Valtelltnc,  and  thus  to  form  a  junction  with  the  '^^ 
Austrian  hereditary'  domioioDS,  revived  the  olden  dtead  -^ 
of  this  power,  and  with  it  the  policy  of  Henry  the  ^ 
Great.  The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  -*■ 
Henrietta  of  France  established  a  close  union  between  -^ 
the  two  crowns;  and  to  this  alliance,  Holland,  Den-  " 
mark,  and  some  of  the  Italian  states  presently  acceded.  ' 
[ts  object  was  to  expel,  by  force  of  anus,  Spain  from      ^ 
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the  Yaltelline,  and  to  compel  Austria  to  reinstate  Fred- 
erick; but  only  the  first  of  these  designs  was  pros- 
ecuted with  vigour.  James  I.  died,  and  Charles  I., 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  Parliament,  could  not 
bestow  attention  on  the  affairs  of  Germany.  Savoy 
and  Venice  withheld  their  assistance ;  and  the  French 
minister  thought  it  necessary  to  subdue  the  Huguenots 
at  home  before  he  supported  the  German  Protestants 
against  the  emperor.  Great  as  were  the  hopes  which 
had  been  formed  from  this  alliance,  they  were  yet 
equalled  by  the  disappointment  of  the  event. 

Mansfeld,  deprived  of  all  support,  remained   inac- 
tive on  the   Lower   Rhine ;   and   Duke   Christian  of 
Brunswick,  after  an   unsuccessful   campaign,   was   a 
second  time  driven  out  of  Germany.     A  fresh  irruption 
of  Betblen  Grabor  into  Moravia,  frustrated  by  the  want 
of  support  from  the  Germans,  terminated,  like  all  the 
rest,  in  a  formal  peace  with  the  emperor.     The  Union 
was  no  more ;  no  Protestant  prince  was  in  arms ;  and 
on   the   frontiers   of   Lower  Germany,   the   Bavarian 
General  Tilly,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  en- 
camped in  the  Protestant  territory.     The  movements 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  drawn  him  into  this 
quarter,  and  even  into  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
when  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Administrator's 
magazines  at  Lippstadt.      The  necessity  of  observing 
this  enemy,  and  preventing  him  from  new  inroads,  was 
the  pretext  assigned  for  continuing  Tilly's  stay  in  the 
Country.      But,  in  truth,  both    Mansfeld    and    Duke 
Christian  had,  from  want  of  money,  disbanded  their 
Armies,   and   Count  Tilly   had   no   enemy   to   dread. 
Why,  then,  still  burden  the  country  with  his  presence  ? 
It   is  di£Bcult,  amidst   the   uproar   of   contending 
J^rties,  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  truth ;  but  certainly 
Xt>  "was  matter  for  alarm  that  the  League  did  not  lay 
^own    its   arms.      The   premature   rejoicings    of    the 
imsLU,  Catholics,  too,  were  calculated    to    increase 
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appieheiisioii.     The  emperor  and  tbe  Leigne  fltooi 
armed  and  victocioua  in  Germany  njtihoiit  a  poirar  to 
oppose  them,  ahoold  they  ventnre  to  attack  the  FlrOtr 
estant  states  and  to  annul  the  religioiis  teeaty.    Ha^ 
Ferdinand  been  in  reality  tar  from  diapoeed  to  aboB^ 
his  conquests^  still  the  defenceless  position  cl  tl^^ 
Protestants  was  most  likely  to  suggest  the  temptatlQ^*- 
Obsolete  conventions  could  not  bind  a  prince  'wImj^ 
thought  that  he  owed  all  to  religion,  and  believed  thi^t 
a  religious  creed  could  sanctify  any  deed,  honrev^sc 
violent.     Upper  Germany  was  already  ofverpowere^^. 
Lower  Germany  alone  could  check  hia  despotic  ac^ 
thority.      Here  the   Protestants  still  predominates^; 
the  church  had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  moat  ot 
endowments;  and  the  present  appeased  a  favoniab' 
moment  for  recovering  these  lost  possessiona    A 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  Lower  German  princes 
sisted  in  tbese  chapters,  and  the  plea  ot  restoring 
own  to  the  church  afTorded  an  excellent  pretext 
weakening  these  princes. 

Unpardonable  would  have  been  their  nq^ligence 
they  remained  inactive  in  this  danger.    The 
brance  of  the  ravages  which  Tilly's  army  had  committ^^ 
in  Lower  Saxony    was  too  recent  not  to  arouse  tfci^c 
Estates  to  measures  of  defence.     With  all  baste  ttr^® 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony  began  to  arm  itself.     Extrac^"^*" 
dinary  contributious  were  levied,  troops  collected,  an*'  ^ 
magazines  filled.     Negotiations  for  subsidies  were  s^^ 
on  foot  with   Venice,  Holland,  and  England.     Thc^^J 
deliberated,  too,  what  power  should  be  placed  at  t^l^^*? 
head  of  the  confederacy.     The  kings  of  the  Soun--*^ 
and  the  Baltic,  the  natural  allies  of  this  circle,  wouL^^ 
not  see  with  indifference  the  emperor  treating  it  as      -^ 
conqueror,  and  establishing  himself  as  their  neighbui^T'  ^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.     The  twofold 
of  religion  and  policy  urged  them  to  put  a  stop  to 
progress  in  Lower  Germany.     Christian  IV.,  of 
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mark,  as  Duke  of  HolstelD,  was  himself  a  prince  of 
this  circle,  and  by  considerations  equally  powerful 
tiustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  was  induced  to  join 
the  confederacy. 

These  two  kings  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour 
of  defending  Lower  Saxony,  and  of  opposing  the  for- 
midable power  of  Austria.  Each  ottered  to  raise  a 
well-disciplined  army,  and  to  lead  it  in  person.  His 
victorious  campaigns  against  Moscow  and  Poland  gave 
weight  to  the  promises  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The 
ahores  of  the  Baltic  were  full  of  tlie  name  of  Gustavus. 
But  the  fame  of  his  rival  excited  the  envy  of  the 
Danish  monarch;  and  the  more  success  he  promised 
himself  in  this  campaign  the  less  disposed  was  he  to 
show  any  favour  to  his  envied  neighbour.  Both  laid 
their  conditions  and  plans  before  the  English  ministry, 
^ud  Christian  IV.  finally  succeeded  in  outbidding  his 
rtvaL  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for  his  own  security,  had 
demanded  the  cession  of  some  places  of  sttength  in 
9^rmany,  where  he  himself  had  no  territories  to  afford, 
^  case  of  need,  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  troops.  Chris- 
^an  IV.  possessed  Holstein  and  Jutland,  through 
^hich,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  he  could  always  secure 
a  retreat. 

Eager  to  get  the  start  of  his  competitor,  the  King  of 
Denmark  hastened  to  take  the  field.  Appointed  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  he  soon  had 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  in  motion  ;  the  admin- 
istrator of  Magdeburg  and  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  Mecklenburg  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him. 
Encouraged  by  the  hope  of  assistance  from  En<^land, 
and  the  possession  of  so  large  a  force,  he  flattered  him- 
self he  should  be  able  to  terminate  the  war  in  a  single 
campaign. 

At  Vienna  it  was  oflBcially  notified  tliat  the  only 
object  of  these  preparations  was  the  protection  of  the 
circle,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peaca     But  the 
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n^otiations  with  Holland,  England,  and  even  Fnnoe, 
the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  circle,  and  the  tais- 
ing  of  so  formidable  an  army,  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing more  in  view  than  defensive  operations,  and  to 
contemplate  nothing  less  than  the  complete  restoratdon 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  humiliation  rf  the 
dreaded  power  of  Austria. 

After    negotiations,    exhortations,    commands,  and 
threats  had  in  vain  been  employed  by  the  emperor  in 
order  to  induce  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  circle  ct 
Lower  Saxony  to  lay  down  their  arms,  hostilities  conv- 
menced,  and  Lower  Germany  became  the  theatre  oi 
war.     Count  Tilly,  marching  along  the  left  bank  of  iJx^ 
Weser,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  passes  as  far  ^^ 
Minden.      After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Neubu*'^ 
he  crossed  the  river  and  overran  the  principality  ^^ 
Calemberg,  in  which  he  quartei^  his  troops.      Tt^*-® 
king  conducted  his  operations  on  the  right  bank  of  tl:^^^ 
river,   and  spread   his   forces   over  the  territories  ^^^ 
Brunswick,  but  having  weakened  his  main  body  b^^  J 
too  powerful  detachments,  he  could  not  engage  in  an*--  7 
enterprise  of  importance.     Aware   of  his   opponent       ^ 
superiority,  he  avoided  a  decisive  action  as  anxiousL^^;^ 
as  the  general  of  the  League  souglit  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  troops  from  the  SpanisT^ 
Netherlands,  which  had  poured  into  the  Lower  Palati 
nate,  the  emperor  had  hitherto  made  use  only  of  th 
arms  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  in  Germany.     Ma: 
imilian  conducted  the  war  as  executor  of  the  ban 
the  empire,  and  Tilly,  who  commanded  the  army  o  ^ 
execution,  was  in  the  Bavarian  service.     The  emperocr 
owed    superiority    in    the   field    to    Bavaria    and    th( 
League,  and  his  fortunes  were  in  their  hands.     Thii 
dependence  on  their  good  will  but  ill  accorded  witl 
the  grand  schemes  which  the  brilliant  commencement 
of  the  war  had  led  the  imperial  cabinet  to  form. 

However  active  the  League  had  shown  itself  in  th( 
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emperor's  defence,  while  thereby  it  secured  its  own 
welfare,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  it  would  enter  as 
readily  into  his  views  of  conquest     Or,  if  they  still 
continued  to  lend  their  armies  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
too  much  to  be  feared  that  they  would  share  with 
the  emperor  nothing  but  general  odium,  while  they 
appropriated  to  themselves  all  advantagea     A  strong 
army   under  his   own   orders   could   alone   free   him 
from    this   debasing    dependence    upon   Bavaria,   and 
leetore  to  him  his  former  preeminence  in  Germany. 
But  the  war  had  already  exhausted  the  imperial  do- 
minions, and  they  were  unequal  to  the  expense  of  such 
jin  armament.   In  these  circumstances  nothing  could  be 
more  welcome  to  the  emperor  than  the  proposal  with 
which  one  of  his  officers  surprised  him. 
"^    This  was  Count  Wallenstein,  an  experienced  officer, 
and   the   richest   nobleman   in   Bohemia.      From  his 
earliest  youth  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  several  campaigns  against  the  Turks, 
Venetians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Transylvanians 
Ihad  established  his  reputation.      He  was  present  as 
colonel   at  the  battle   of   Prague,   and   afterward,  as 
major-general,  had  defeated  a  Hungarian  force  in  Mora- 
via.    The  emperor's  gratitude  was  equal  to  his  services, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Bohe- 
mian insurgents  was  their  reward.     Possessed  of  im- 
mense property,  excited  by  ambitious  views,  confident 
in  his  own  good  fortune,  and  still  more  encouraged  by 
the  existing  state  of  circumstances,  he  offered,  at  his 
own  expense  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  raise  and  clothe 
^n  army  for  the  emperor,  and  even  undertook  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it,  if  he  were  allowed  to  augment  it 
to  fifty  thousand  men.     The  project  was  universally 
"ridiculed   as  the  chimerical   offspring  of  a   visionary 
brain ;  but  the  oflfer  was  highly  valuable,  if  its  promises 
should  be  but  partially  fulfilled.      Certain  circles  in 
Bohemia  were  assigned  to  him  as  depdts,  with  au* 
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f  to  appcut  luB  own  officers.  In  a  few  montiu 
1  tveotj  ikou^aiki  men  nadn-  arms,  with  which, 
',  tbe  AnKruD  turitori^St  he  soon  aftermd 
1  <n  the  frontiers  of  Luwer  .Saxony  with  thiilj 
iL  Tbe  emperor  bad  lent  this  anuanieDt  notb- 
iig  bat  hia  name.  The  repulotioa  of  tbe  general,  Uu 
fttmgtei  ol  rapid  pcomottoo,  and  the  hope  of  plsodtT, 
■ttiartad  to  faia  Mandaid  adTenturers  from  all  quuun 
of  Oemanr ;  anil  e*«D  Rnrereigo  pria<.-es,  suiuukled  tif 
tin  dnire  -if  glorr  or  of  guD.  offi:fed  Lo  raise  regimente 

Kow.  :  <r   [he  &rst   time  in  this  war,  ui 

Inpen  ><i  in  Geriuanr;  au  event  whtob, 

ifitm  '  :]>e  ProtesCants,  was  scarcely  iDoie 

accepta  liiobca.     Walleosteiu  bad  ariea 

to  Dflib  ih  tbe  ttoopa  of  the  League.uid* 

in  coaji . :  . :   i  h<^  Bavarian  general  to  attack  the 

Kii^of  Dt-uimik.  But,  loi^  jealous  of  Tilly's  fame. 
he  shcnrod  no  <lispoeilioa  to  share  with  faim  the  kiiriilii 
»rf  (be  campaign  or  in  the  spU>[i<)ours  of  his  rival's 
achieTeun-r.ts  !■.>  ilim  ih-.*  iii-li..'  .if  \\\-  iiwn.    Hisfilanof 

Opteratioua    Mms   Lu  otippulL   LIic  laLixi,   liUi,   Uj  a>;(<  clikUU)' 

iDdependentlj  of  bini.  As  he  had  DOt  resources,  lika 
Tilly,  for  supplying  the  wants  of  his  army,  he  was 
obliged  to  march  his  troops  into  fertile  countries  whidi 
bad  Dot  as  yet  suffered  from  war.  Disobeying,  there- 
fore, the  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  general  d 
the  League,  he  marched  into  tbe  territories  of  Halbe^ 
stadt  and  Magdeburg,  and  at  Dessau  made  tuniaeU 
master  of  tbe  Elba  All  the  lands  on  either  bank  <i 
this  river  were  at  bis  command,  and  from  them  be 
could  either  attack  tbe  King  of  Denmark  in  the  rev, 
or,  if  prudent,  enter  the  territories  of  that  prince. 

Christian  IV.  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  bi" 
.situation  between  two  such  powerful  arndes.  He  iai 
already  been  joined  by  the  Administrator  of  Halba- 
etadt,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Holland ;  be  no* 
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aliio  acknowledged  Mansfeld,  whom  previously  he  had 
refused  to  recognise,  and  supported  him  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  Mansfeld  amply  requited  this  service. 
He  alone  kept  at  bay  the  army  of  Wallenstein  upon 
the  Elbe,  and  prevented  its  junction  with  that  of 
Tilly,  and  a  combined  attack  on  the  King  of  Denmark 
Notwithstanding  the  enemy's  superiority,  this  intrepid 
general  even  approached  the  bridge  of  Dessau  and 
ventured  to  entrench  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Imperial  lines.  But  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  Imperialists,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
superior  numbers,  and  to  abandon  his  post  with  the 
loss  of  three  thousand  killed.  After  this  defeat  Mans- 
feld withdrew  into  Brandenburg,  where  he  soon  re- 
cruited and  reinforced  his  army,  and  suddenly  turned 
into  Silesia,  with  the  view  of  marching  from  thence 
into  Hungary,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Bethlen  Gabor, 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  As  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  that  quarter  were  entirely 
d^enceless,  Wallenstein  received  immediate  orders  to 
leave  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  if  possible  to  intercept 
Mansfeld's  progress  through  Silesia. 

The  diversion  which  this  movement  of  Mansfeld  had 
made  in  the  plans  of  Wallenstein  enabled  the  king  to 
detach  a  part  of  his  force  into  Westphalia,  to  seize  the 
bishoprics  of  Munster  and  Osnaburg.  To  check  this 
movement,  Tilly  suddenly  moved  from  the  Weser ;  but 
the  operations  of  Duke  Christian,  who  threatened  the 
territories  of  the  League  with  an  inroad  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hesse,  and  to  remove  thither  the  seat  of  war, 
recalled  him  as  rapidly  from  Westphalia.  In  order  to 
keep  open  his  communications  with  these  provinces, 
and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Tilly  hastily  seized  all  the  tenable 
posts  on  the  Werra  and  Fulda,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  in  Minden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hessian  Moun- 
tains, and  at  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  with  the 
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Weser.     He  soon  made  himself  master  of  GKSttiugeOs 
the  key  of  Bruuswick  and  Hesse,  and  was  meditating 
a  similar  attack  upon  Nordheim,  when  the  king  ai — 
vanced  upon  him  with  his  whole  army.     After  thro^r- — 
ing  into  this  place  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  Ion 
siege,  the   latter   attempted  to   open  a   new 
through  Eichsfield  and  Thuringia  into  the  territories^ 
of  the  League.     He  had  already  reached  Dunderstadi 
when  Tilly,  by  forced  marches,  came  up  with  hi 
As  the  army  of  Tilly,  which  had  been  reinforced  b; 
some  of  Wallenstein's  regiments,  was  superior  in  nu 
hers  to  his  own,  the  king,  in  order  to  avoid  a  battli 
retreated   toward   Brunswick.     But   Tilly   incessantl 
harassed  his  retreat,  and  after  three  days'  skirmishin 
he  was  at  length  obhged  to  await  the  enemy  near  tb 
village  of  Lutter  in  Barenberg.    -The  Danes  began  th 
attack  with  great  bravery,  and  thrice  did  their  intrepi 
monarch  lead  them  in  person  against  the  enemy ;  bu"'  — t 
at  length  the  superior  numbers  and  discipline  of  th 
Imperialists  prevailed,  and  the  general  of  the  Leagu 
obteined  a  complete  victory.      The  Danes  lost  sixt; 
standards  and  their  whole  artillery,  baggage,  and  am 
munition.      Several  oflBcers  of  distinction  and   aboui 
four  tliousand  men  were  killed  in  the  field  of  battle? 
and  several  companies  of  foot  in  the  flight,  who  hac:^^ 
thrown  themselves  into  the  town-house  of  Lutter,  laiS^^ 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

The  king  fled  with  his  cavalry  and  soon  collecte(^^ 
the  wreck  of  his  army  which  had  survived  this  seri 
ous  defeat.  Tilly  pursued  his  victory,  made  himse 
master  of  the  Weser  and  Brunswick,  and  forced  th 
king  to  retire  into  Bremen.  Rendered  more  cautiou 
by  defeat,  the  latter  now  stood  upon  the  defensive 
and  determined  at  all  events  to  prevent  the  enem 
from  crossing  the  Elbe.  But  while  he  threw  garrisong=35  - 
into  ev(».ry  tenable  place,  he  reduced  his  own  dimin — ^ 
ished   army  to  inactivity ;  and  one  after  another 
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Lttered  troops  were  either  defeated  or  dispersed 
:e  forces  of  the  League  in  command  of  the  Weser 
read  themselves  along  the  Elbe  and  Havel,  and 
arywhere  drove  the  Danes  before  them.  Tilly,  him- 
f  crossing  the  Elbe,  penetrated  with  his  victorious 
ny  into  Brandenburg,  while  Wallenstein  entered 
>l8tein  to  remove  the  seat  of  war  to  the  king's  own 
miniona 

This  general  had  just  returned  from  Hungary, 
iither  he  had  pursued  Mansfeld,  without  being  able 

obstruct  his  march  or  prevent  his  junction  with 
^hlen  Grabor.  Constantly  persecuted  by  fortune,  but 
WBJ8  superior  to  his  fate,  Mansfeld  had  made  his  way 
ednst  countless  difficulties  through  Silesia  and 
iingary  to  Transylvania,  where,  after  all,  he  was  not 
ry  welcome.  Relying  upon  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
ad,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  Lower  Saxony,  Gabor 
d  again  broken  the  truce  with  the  emperor.  But  in 
3tce  of  the  expected  diversion  in  his  favour,  Mansfeld 
d  drawn  upon  himself  the  whole  strength  of  Wal- 
astein,  and  instead  of  bringing,  required  pecuniary 
sistance.  The  want  of  concert  in  the  Protestant 
uncils  cooled  Gabor's  ardour;  and  he  hastened,  as 
ual,  to  avert  the  coming  storm  by  a  speedy  peace. 
xmly  determined,  however,  to  break  it,  with  the  first 
y  of  hope,  he  directed  Mansfeld  in  the  meantime  to 
>ply  for  assistance  to  Venice. 

Cut  off  from  Germany,  and  unable  to  support  the 
eak  remnant  of  his  troops  in  Hungary,  Mansfeld 
Id  his  artillery  and  baggage  train  and  disbanded  his 
Idiers.  With  a  few  followers  he  proceeded  through 
osnia  and  Dalmatia  toward  Venice.  New  schemes 
celled  his  bosom;  but  his  career  was  ended.  Fate, 
hich  had  so  restlessly  sported  with  him  throughout, 
>w  prepared  for  him  a  peaceful  grave  in  Dalmatia. 
eath  overtook  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Zara  in  1626 ; 
xd  a  short  time  before  him  died  the  faithful  companion 
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of  hiB  forfcimes,  ChriBtian,  Duke  of  Bmnswick' — ti 
men  woilJiy  of  immorl^dity  had  tJiey  fafofe  been  as 
to  their  times  as  they  were  to  their  adyeraitiea. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  with  hia  whole  army, 
unable  to  cope  with  Tilly  alone;  mnoh  leai^  therefote^^ 
with  a  shattered  f oroe  could  he  hold  hia 
against  the  two  Imperial  genenJa.  The  Danes 
from  all  their  posts  on  the  Weser,  the  Elbe^  and 
Havel,  and  the  army  of  Wallenatein  poozed  like 
torrent  into  Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg;  Holsleuiy 
Sleswick.  That  general,  too  proud  to  act  in  con  June 
tion  with  another,  had  despatched  Tilly  acrosa  ^^*  ' 
Elbe  to  watch,  as  he  gave  out^  the  moliona  of  th^^s 
Dutch  in  that  quarter,  but  in  reality  that  he 
terminate  the  war  against  the  king,  and  reap  for 
self  the  fruits  of  Tilly's  conquesta  Christian-  had  m 
lost  all  his  fortresses  in  the  German  states^  with 
exception  of  Gluckstadt ;  his  armies  were  defeated 
dispersed;  no  assistance  came  from  Germany;  Iraa  ^ 
England  little  consolation;  while  Us  confederates  ir  3 
Lower  Saxony  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  ^* 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  had  been  forced  b] 
Tilly,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lutter,  to  renounce  th( 
Danish  alliance.  Wallenstein's  formidable  appearanc^^^ 
before  Berlin  reduced  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
submission,  and  compelled  him  to  recognise  as  Inti- 
mate Maximilian's  title  to  the  Palatine  Electorate* 
The  greater  part  of  Mecklenburg  was  now  overrun  b] 
Imperial  troops,  and  both  dukes,  as  adherents  of  ih 

King  of  Denmark,  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire 

and  driven  from  their  dominions.     The  defence  of  the — 
German  liberties  against   illegal   encroachments   wafi 
punished  as  a  crime  deserving  the  loss  of  all  dignities 
and  territories ;  and  yet  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  the 
still  more  crying  enormities  which  shortly  followed. 

The  secret  how  Wallenstein  had  purposed  to  fulfill 
his  extravagant  designs  was  now  manifest     He  hacL 
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^med  the  lesson  from  Count  Mansfeld;  but  the 
^Holar  surpassed  his  master.  On  the  principle  that 
^^r  must  support  war,  Mansfeld  and  the  Duke  of 
^nswick  had  subsisted  their  troops  by  contributions 
^'Vied  indiscriminately  on  friend  and  enemy ;  but  this 
^*«datory  life  was  attended  wth  all  the  inconvenience 
^d  insecurity  which  accompany  robbery.  Like  a 
Lgftive  banditti,  they  were  obliged  to  steal  through 
(asperated  and  vigilant  enemies;  to  roam  from  one 
id  of  Germany  to  another;  to  watch  their  opportu- 
ity  with  anxiety,  and  to  abandon  the  most  fertile  terri- 
iries  whenever  they  were  defended  by  a  superior 
•my.  If  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  had  done 
ich  great  things  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  what 
ight  not  be  expected  if  the  obstacles  were  removed ; 
hen  the  army  raised  was  numerous  enough  to  over- 
we  in  itself  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  empire ; 
hen  the  name  of  the  emperor  ensured  impunity  to 
rery  outrage ;  and  when,  under  the  highest  authority, 
id  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force,  the  same 
^stem  of  warfare  was  pursued  which  these  two  ad- 
enturers  had  adopted  at  their  own  risk,  and  with  only 
Q  untrained  multitude  ? 

Wallenstein  had  all  this  in  view  when  he  made  his 
old  offer  to  the  emperor,  which  now  seemed  extra va- 
ant  to  no  one.  The  more  his  army  was  augmented 
be  less  cause  was  there  to  fear  for  its  subsistence,  be- 
ause  it  could  irresistibly  bear  down  on  the  refractory 
iates ;  the  more  violent  its  outrages  the  more  probable 
as  impunity.  Toward  hostile  states  it  had  the  plea 
'  right;  toward  the  favourably  disposed  it  could 
lege  necessity.  The  inequality,  too,  with  which  it 
jalt  out  its  oppressions  prevented  any  dangerous  union 
nong  the  states,  while  the  exhaustion  of  their  terri- 
ries  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  vengeance.  Thus 
le  whole  of  Germany  became  a  kind  of  magazine  for 
LB  Imperial  army,  and  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
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deal  with  the  other  states  as  absolutely  as  with  bis 
own  hereditary  dominions.  Universal  was  the  clamour 
for  redress  before  the  imperial  throne ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  revenge  of  the  injured  princes 
so  long  as  they  appealed  for  justice.  The  general  dis- 
content was  directed  equaUy  against  the  emperor,  who 
had  lent  his  name  to  these  barbarities,  and  the  general 
who  exceeded  his  power  and  openly  abused  the  authQ^ 
ity  of  his  master.  They  applied  to  the  emperor  for 
protection  against  the  outrages  of  his  generals,  bat 
Wallenstein  had  no  sooner  felt  himself  absolute  in  tbe 
army  than  he  threw  off  his  obedience  to  his  sovereign. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  made  a  speedy  peace 
probable ;  yet  Wallenstein  continued  to  augment  tbe 
Imperial  armies  until  they  were  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  men  strong.  Numberless  commissions  to 
colonelcies  and  inferior  commands,  the  regal  pomp  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  immoderate  largesses  to  bis 
favourites  (for  he  never  gave  less  than  a  thousand 
florins),  enormous  sums  lavished  in  corrupting  the 
court  at  Vienna  —  all  this  had  been  effected  \vitbout 
burdeuing  the  emperor.  These  immense  sums  were 
raised  l)y  the  contributions  levied  from  the  lower 
German  provinces,  where  no  distinction  was  made 
between  friend  and  foe;  and  the  territories  of  all 
princes  were  subjected  to  the  same  system  of  marib- 
ing  and  quartering,  of  extortion  and  outrage.  If  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  an  extravagant  contemporary  state- 
ment, Wallenstein,  during  his  seven  years*  command, 
liad  exacted  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  from  one-half  of  Germany.  The  greater  his 
extortions  the  greater  the  rewards  of  his  soldiers,  and 
the  greater  the  concourse  to  his  standard,  for  the  world 
always  follows  fortune.  His  armies  flourished  whilt* 
all  the  states  through  which  they  passed  witbereil- 
What  cared  he  for  the  detestation  of  the  people  a"d 
the  complaints  of  princes  ?     His  army  adored  biiD» 
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and  the  very  enormity  of  his  guilt  enabled  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Ferdinand  were  we  to  lay  all 
;liese  irregularities  to  his  charge.  Had  he  foreseen 
jJiat  he  was  abandoning  the  German  states  to  the 
nercy  of  his  officer,  he  would  have  been  sensible  how 
langerous  to  himself  so  absolute  a  general  would 
prove.  The  closer  the  connection  became  between  the 
amy  and  the  leader  from  whom  flowed  favour  and 
ortane,  the  more  the  ties  which  united  both  to  the 
emperor  were  relaxed.  Everything,  it  is  true,  was 
lone  in  the  name  of  the  latter ;  but  Wallenstein  only 
ivailed  himself  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  emperor 
yo  crush  the  authority  of  other  states.  His  object  was 
rO  depress  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  destroy  all 
gradation  of  rank  between  them  and  the  emperor,  and 
Ay  elevate  the  power  of  the  latter  above  all  competi- 
tion. If  the  emperor  was  absolute  in  Germany,  who 
;hen  would  be  equal  to  the  man  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  his  will  ?  The  height  to  which  Wallen- 
stein had  raised  the  imperial  authority  astonished  even 
ihe  emperor  himself;  but  as  the  greatness  of  the 
master  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  servant,  the  crea- 
tion of  Wallenstein  would  necessarily  sink  again  into 
Qotliing  upon  the  withdrawal  of  its  creative  hand. 
Not  without  an  object,  therefore,  did  Wallenstein 
Labour  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  German  princes 
sigainst  the  emperor.  The  more  violent  their  hatred 
of  Ferdinand,  the  more  indispensable  to  the  emperor 
would  become  the  man  who  alone  could  render  their 
ill-will  powerless.  His  design  unquestionably  was 
that  his  sovereign  should  stand  in  fear  of  no  one  in 
all  Gtermany  besides  himself,  the  source  and  engine  of 
this  despotic  power. 

As  a  step  toward  this  end,  Wallenstein  now  de- 
manded the  cession  of  Mecklenburg,  to  be  held  in 
pledge  till  the  repayment  of  his  advances  for  the  war. 
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Ferdinand  had  already  created  him  Duke  of  Friedland, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  exalting  his  own  general 
over  Bavaria ;  but  an  ordinary  recompense  would  not 
satisfy  Wallenstein*s  ambition.  In  vain  was  this  new 
demand,  which  could  be  granted  only  at  the  expense 
of  two  princes  of  the  empire,  actively  resisted  in  the 
Imperial  Council  In  vain  did  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
long  been  offended  by  his  pride,  oppose  his  elevation. 
The  powerful  support  which  Wallenstein  had  purchased 
from  the  Imperial  councillors  prevailed,  and  Ferdinand 
was  determined,  at  whatever  cost,  to  secure  the  devotion 
of  so  indispensable  a  minister.  For  a  slight  offence  one 
of  the  oldest  German  houses  was  expelled  from  their 
hereditary  dominions,  that  a  creature  of  the  emperor 
might  be  enriched  by  their  spoils  (1628). 

Wallenstein  now  began  to  assume  the  title  of  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  emperor  by  sea  and  land.  Wismar 
was  taken,  and  a  firm  footing  gained  on  the  Baltic 
Ships  were  required  from  Poland  and  the  Hansa  towns 
to  carry  the  war  to  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic;  to 
pursue  the  Danes  into  the  heart  of  their  own  country, 
and  to  compel  them  to  a  peace  which  might  prepare 
tlie  way  to  more  important  couquests.  The  comnmni- 
catiou  between  tlie  Lower  German  States  and  the 
Northern  powers  would  be  broken  could  the  emperor 
place  himself  between  them,  and  encompass  Germany 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Sound  (the  intervening  king- 
dom of  Poland  being  already  dependent  on  him)  witli 
an  unbroken  line  of  territory.  If  such  was  the 
emperor's  plan,  Wallenstein  had  a  peculiar  interest  in 
its  execution.  These  possessions  on  the  Baltic  should, 
he  intended,  form  the  first  foundation  of  a  power 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
which  should  enable  him  to  throw  off  his  dependence 
on  the  emperor. 

To  effect  this  object  it  was  of  extreme  importance 
to  gain  possession  of  Stralsund,  a  town  on  the  Baltic 
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Its  excellent  harbour,  and  the  short  passage  from  it  to 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  coasts,  peculiarly  fitted  it  fur 
a  naval  station  in  a  war  with  these  powers.  This 
town,  the  sixth  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  enjoyed  great 
privileges  under  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  and,  totally 
independent  of  Denmark,  had  taken  no  share  in  the 
i¥ar.  But  neither  its  neutraUty  nor  its  privileges 
could  protect  it  against  the  encroachments  of  Wallen- 
stein  when  he  had  once  cast  a  longing  look  upon  it. 

The  request  he  made,  that  Stralsund  should  receive 
an  Imperial  garrison,  had  been  firmly  and  honourably 
rejected  by  the  magistracy,  who  also  refused  his  cun- 
ningly demanded  permission  to  march  his  troops 
through  the  town.  Wallenstein  therefore  now  pro- 
posed to  besiege  it. 

The  independence  of  Stralsund,  as  securing  the  free 

navigation  of  the  Baltic,  was  equally  important  to  the 

two  Northern  kings.     A  common  danger  overcame  at 

last   the   private   jealousies  which   had  long  divided 

these  princes.     In  a  treaty  concluded  at  Copenhagen 

in    1628  they  bound  themselves  to  assist  Stralsund 

with  their  combined  force,  and  to  opj)ose  in  common 

every  foreign  power  which  should  appear  in  the«Baltic 

with  hostile  views.     Christian  IV.  also  threw  a  suflB- 

cient   garrison   into   Stralsund,  and   by   his   personal 

presence  animated  the  courage  of  the  citizens.     Some 

ships-of-war  which  Sigismund,  King  of   Poland,  had 

sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  general  were 

sunk  by  the  Danish  fleet ;  and  as  Lubeck  refused  him 

the  use  of  its  shipping,  this  Imperial  generalissimo  of 

the  sea  had  not  even  ships  enough  to  blockade  this 

single  harbour. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  adventurous  than  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
without  first  blockading  its  harbour.  Wallenstein,  how- 
ever, who  as  yet  had  never  experienced  a  check, 
wished  to  conquer  nature  itself,  and  to  perform  impos- 
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cdbilitdea  Stralsand,  open  to  the  bobl,  ccmtimied  to  be 
sapplied  with  provisioiis  and  reinforoeniento ;  yet 
Wallenatein  maintained  his  blockade  on  the  Ifmd 
8ide»  and  endeavoared,  by  boasting  meniaoes^  to  supply 
his  want  of  real  strength.  ''I  will  take  this  town,* 
ssid  he,  **  though  it  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to  ths 
heavena"  The  emperor  himself,,  who  might  have 
cause  to  regret  an  enterprise  whudi  promised  no  yecy 
glorious  result,  joyfully  availed  himself  uf  the  apparent 
submission  and  acceptable  propositions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, to  order  the  general  to  retire  from  the  town. 
Wallenstein  despised  the  command,  <md  continued  to 
harass  the  besi^[ed  by  incessant  assanlta  As  the 
Danish  garrison,  already  much  reduced,  was  unequal 
to  the  fiij^igue  of  this  prolonged  defence,  and  the  king 
was  unable  to  detach  any  fiuther  tatooffB  to  their  sup- 
port,  Stralsund,  with  Christian's  consent^  threw  itself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ejng  of  Sweden.  The 
Danish  commander  left  the  town  to  make  way  for  a 
Swedish  governor,  who  gloriously  defended  it  Here 
Wallenstein's  good  fortune  forsook  him ;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  his  pride  experienced  the  humiliation  of 
relinquishing  his  prey,  after  the  loss  of  many  months 
and  of  twelve  thousand  men.  The  necessity  to  which 
he  reduced  the  town  of  applying  for  protection  to 
Sweden  laid  the  foundation  of  a  close  alliance  between 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Stralsund,  which  greatly  facil- 
itated the  entrance  of  the  Swedes  into  Germany. 

Hitherto  invariable  success  had  attended  the  arms 
of  the  emperor  and  the  League,  and  Christian  lY., 
defeated  in  G^rmaoy,  had  sought  refuge  in  his  own 
island ;  but  the  Baltic  checked  the  further  progress  of 
the  conquerors.  The  want  of  ships  not  only  stopped 
the  pursuit  of  the  king,  but  endangered  their  previous 
acquisitions.  The  uuion  of  the  two  northern  mon- 
archs  was  not  to  be  dreaded,  because,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  it  effectually  prevented  the  emperor  and  his 
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ral  from  acquiring  a  footing  on  tlie  Baltic,  or 
iDg  a  landing  in  Sweden.  But  if  they  could 
)ed  in  dissolving  this  union,  and  especially  in 
ing  the  friendship  of  the  Danish  king,  they  might 

to  overpower  the  insulated  force  of  Sweden. 
dread  of  the  interference  of  foreign  powers,  the 
>ordination  of  the  Protestants  in  his  own  states, 
still  more  the  storm  which  was  gradually  darken- 
ilong  the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany,  inclined 
imperor  to  peace,  which  his  general,  from  opposite 
ves,  was  equally  desirous  to  efifect.  Far  from 
ing  for  a  state  of  things  which  would  reduce  him 

the  meridian  of  greatness  and  glory  to  the 
irity  of  private  life,  he  only  wished  to  change  the 
;re  of  war,  and  by  a  partial  peace  to  prolong 
general  confusion.  The  friendship  of  Denmark, 
\e  neighbour  he  had  become  as  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
,  was  most  important  for  the  success  of  his 
tious  views ;  and  he  resolved,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
8  sovereign's  interests,  to  secure  its  allianca 
f  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  Christian  IV.  had 
Bssly  engaged  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 

the  emperor  without  the  consent  of  Sweden, 
rithstanding,  Wallenstein's  proposition  was  readily 
ved  by  him.     In  a  conference  at  Lubeck  in  1629, 

which  Wallenstein,  with  studied  contempt,  ex- 

kI  the  Swedish  ambassadors  who  came  to  inter- 

for  Mecklenburg,  all  the  conquests  taken  by  the 

nialists  were  restored  to  the  Danes.     The  condi- 

imposed  upon  the  king  were,  that  he  should 
fere  no  further  with  the  affairs  of  Germany  than 
called  for  by  his  character  of  Duke  of  Holstein ; 

he  should  on  no  pretext  harass  tlie  chapters 
(Ower  Grermany,  and  should  leave  the  Dukes  of 
denburg  to  their  fate.  By  Christian  himself 
these  princes  been  involved  in  the  war  with  the 
sror ;  he  now  sacrificed  them  to  gain  the  favour  of 
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the  usurper  of  their  territoriea  Among  tbe  motme 
which  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  the  emperor,  ^ 
not  the  least  was  the  restoration  of  his  relation*  the 
Elector  Palatine  —  yet  the  name  of  that  unfortunate 
jffince  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  treaty;  while 
in  one  of  its  articles  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bayarian 
election  was  expressly  recognised.  Thus  meanly  and. 
ing^oriously  did  Christian  IV.  retire  from  the  field. 

Ferdinand  had  it  now  in  his  power,  for  the 
time,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Qermany;  and 
depended  solely  on  ,his  will  whether  the  treaty  with^cf  ] 
Denmark  should  or  should  not  be  the  basis  of 
general  peaca  From  every  quarter  arose  the  cry 
the  unfortunate,  petitioning  for  an  end  of  their 
ings ;  the  cruelties  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  rapacity 
his  generals,  had  exceeded  all  bounda  Oermany, 
waste  by  the  desolating  bands  of  Mansfeld  and 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  by  the  still  more  terribk^^-l^ 
hordes  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  lay  exhausted,  bleed  ^M^ 
ing,  wasted,  and  sighing  for  repoe&  An  anxious 
for  peace  was  felt  by  all  conditions,  and  by  th( 
emperor  himself,  iuvolved  as  he  was  in  a  war  wik]mz^'^ 
France  in  Upper  Italy,  exhausted  by  his  past  warfare^^''^ 
in  Grermany,  and  apprehensive  of  the  day  of  reckoning'^  ^\ 
which  was  approaching.  But,  unfortunately,  the  con- 
ditions on  which  alone  the  two  religious  parties  wei 
willing  respectively  to  sheath  the  sword  were  irrecon- 
cilable. The  Roman  Catholics  wished  to  terminate^^^"^ 
the  war  to  their  own  advantage;  the  Protestantfl^^fc"^ 
advanced  equal  pretensions.  The  emperor,  instead  ol 
uniting  both  parties  by  a  prudent  moderation,  8i( 
with  one;  and  thus  Germany  was  again  plunged  ii 
the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war. 

From   the   very  close   of  the   Bohemian   troubles,.:^ 
Ferdinand  had  carried  on  a  counter  reformation 
his   hereditary   dominions,  in    which,   however, 
regard  to  some  of  the  Protestant  Estates,  he  proceedede-^K 
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at  first,  with  moderation.  But  the  victories  of  his 
generals  in  Lower  Germany  encouraged  him  to  throw 
off  all  reserve.  Accordingly  he  had  it  intimated  to  all 
the  Protestants  in  these  dominions  that  they  must 
either  abandon  their  religion  or  their  native  country, 
—  a  bitter  and  dreadful  alternative,  which  excited  the 
most  violent  commotions  among  his  Austrian  subjects. 
In  the  Palatinate,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 
Trederick,  the  Protestant  religion  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  its  professors  expelled  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg. 

All  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  changes. 
In   the  Electoral  Congress  held  at  Miihlhausen,  the 
Homan  Catholics  had  demanded  of  the  emperor  that 
all    the  archbishoprics,   bishoprics,   mediate   and   im- 
mediate, abbacies   and    monasteries,  which,  since  the 
l>iet  of  Augsburg,  had  been  secularised  by  the  Protes- 
tants, should  be  restored  to  the  Church,  in  order  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  losses  and  sufferings  in  the 
^war.      To   a   Roman   Catholic    prince   so   zealous   as 
Ferdinand  was,  such   a   hint  was   not   likely   to   be 
neglected ;  but  he  still  thought  it  would  be  premature 
to  arouse  the  whole  Protestants  of  Germany  by  so 
decisive  a  step.     Not  a  single  Protestant  prince  but 
would  be  deprived,  by  this  revocation  of  the  rehgious 
foundations,  of  a  part  of  his  lands ;  for  where  these 
revenues  had  not  actually  been  diverted  to  secular 
purposes  they  had  been  made  over  to  the  Protestant 
church.     To  this  source  many  princes  owed  the  chief 
part  of  their  revenues  and  importance.     All,  without 
exception,  would  be  irritated  by  this  demand  for  res- 
toration.    The  religious  treaty  did  not  expressly  deny 
their  right  to  these  chapters,  although  it  did  not  allow 
it.     But  a  possession  which  had  now  been  held  for 
nearly  a  century,  the  silence  of  four  preceding  em- 
perors, and  the  law  of  equity,  which  gave  them  an 
equal  right  with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  founda- 
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ticms  of  iheir  common  anoeaton^  mig^t  be  atfonglj 
pleaded  by  them  as  a  valid  title.  BeaideB  the  actual 
loaa  of  power  and  authority,  which  the  sorrender  of 
theae  foundaticms  would  occasion,  beaideB  the  inevi- 
table confusicm  which  would  neoessazily  attoid  it;  one 
important  disadvantage  to  whidi  it  would  lead,  was^ 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Oatholie  bLahops 
would  increase  the  strength  of  that  party  in  the  Diet 
by  so  many  additional  vote&  Suoh  grievous  sacrifices 
likely  to  fall  on  the  Protestants  made  the  empstor 
apprehensive  of  a  formidable  oppoaitioii ;  and  until  the 
inilitary  ardour  should  have  cooled  in  Germany,  he 
had-  no  wish  to  provdce  a  party  formidable  by  its 
union,  and  which  in  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  a 
powerful  leader.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  the 
experiment  at  first  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  to  asoei^ 
tain  how  it  was  likely  to  succeed  on  a  larger  one. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  free  dties  in  Upper  Germany, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wtutemberg,  received  coders  to  sur^ 
render  to  the  Soman  Catholics  several  of  the  confis- 
cated chapters. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Saxony  enabled  the  emperor  'rMi*^ 
to  make  some  bolder  experiments  in  that  quarter.  In 
the  bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  the 
Protestant  canons  had  not  he^sitated  to  elect  bishops 
of  their  own  religion.  Both  bishoprics,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  town  of  Magdeburg  itself,  were  overrun 
by  the  troops  of  Wallenstein.  It  happened,  moreover, 
that  by  the  death  of  the  Administrator,  Duke  Chris- 
tian of  Brunswick,  Halberstadt  was  vacant,  as  was  also 
the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  by  the  deposition  of 
Christian  William,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg. Ferdinand  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
to  restore  the  see  of  Halberstadt  to  a  Boman  CathoHc 
bishop,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  housa  To  avoid  a 
similar  coercion,  the  Chapter  of  Magdeburg  hastened 
to  elect  a  sou  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  archbishop 
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But  the  Pope,  who  with  his  arrogated  authority  inter- 
fered in  this  matter,  conferred  the  Archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg  also  on  the  Austrian  prince.  Thus,  with  all 
his  pious  zeal  for  rehgion,  Ferdinand  never  lost  sight 
of  the  interests  of  his  family. 

At  length,  when  the  peace  of  Lubeck  had  delivered 
the  emperor  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  side  of  Den- 
msLvk,  and  the  (Jerman  Protestants  seemed  entirely 
powerless,  the  League  becoming  louder  and  more  ur- 
gent in  its  demands,  Ferdinand,  in  1629,  signed  the 
Edict  of  Restitution  (so  famous  by  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences), which  he  had  previously  laid  before  the 
four  Boman  Catholic  electors  for  their  approbation. 
In  the  preamble,  he  claimed  the  prerogative,  in  right 
of  his  imperial  authority,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  rehgious  treaty,  the  ambiguities  of  which  had  al- 
ready caused  so  many  disputes,  and  to  decide  as 
supreme  arbiter  and  judge  between  the  contending 
partiea  This  prerogative  he  founded  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  ancestors,  and  its  previous  recognition  even 
by  Protestant  states.  Saxony  had  actually  acknowl- 
edged this  right  of  the  emperor ;  and  it  now  became 
evident  how  deeply  this  court  had  injured  the  Protes- 
tant cause  by  its  dependence  on  the  house  of  Austria. 
But  though  the  meaning  of  the  religious  treaty  was 
really  ambiguous,  as  a  century  of  religious  disputes 
sufficiently  proved,  yet  for  the  emperor,  who  must  be 
either  a  I^otestant  or  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  therefore 
an  interested  party,  to  assume  the  right  of  deciding 
between  the  disputants,  was  clearly  a  violation  of  an 
essential  article  of  the  pacification.  He  could  not  be 
judge  in  his  own  cause  without  reducing  the  liberties 
of  the  empire  to  an  empty  sound. 

And  now,  in  virtue  of  this  usurpation,  Ferdinand 
decided,  "That  every  secularisation  of  a  religious 
foundation,  mediate  or  immediate,  by  the  Protestants, 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  treaty,  was  contrary  to 


ito  qpuat^  and  miufe  be  leroked  m  ateiadk  of  ik*  Bi 
tol&r  decided,  '^  That^  by  the  religiam  peaoe^  Oitiio* 
)te  prapcieUm  (^  estates  wese  ab  faitlber  bolmd  to 
tibi9ir  Fkotestant  sabjecte  than  to  allow  tibam  ftdjl 
libertj  to  quit  their  teEritmea."  la  dbediflBoa  to  tius 
deom^  iJl  unlawfiil  possessoia  of  beaafteas— 'the 
FMMtant  states  in  shcnt  without  mo&itim^^^wBm 
ddooidt  under  pain  of  the  ban  of  i2ie  mss^kB,  immfr* 
dj^tdy  to  surraodar  their  usorpadyMiBosiirma  to  tta 
inqpoKial  eommissicniera 

Tim  sentence  applied  to  no  less  tbtoi  'two  mtA^ 
bishqjrics  and  twelve  bishoprics,  besides  innasMraUis 
fdihlMaea  The  edict  came  like  a  thnndeAolt  mi  tibe 
idnQle  <rf  Protestant  Germany ;  dreadful  evaai  m  its 
inuQiediate  consequences;  but  yet  mare  m  from  the 
Alfdiw  calamities  it  seemed  to  threaten^  Ilia  Brotaa* 
tants  ware  now  convinced  that  the  su^missiQii  of  their 
leligioii  had  been  resolved  tm  by  the  enqperar  aad  Ijba 
JjUifpj^  and  that  the  overtiirow  of  Geratan  ISmif 
woidd  soon  fallow.  Their  remomrtaraaoes  ware  im^ 
heeded ;  the  commissioners  were  named,  and  an  army 
assembled  to  enforce  obedience.  The  edict  was  first 
put  in  force  in  Augsburg,  where  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded; the  city  was  again  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  bishop,  and  six  Protestant  churches  in  the 
town  were  closed.  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  was,  in 
like  manner,  compelled  to  surrender  his  abbacies.  These 
severe  measures,  though  they  alarmed  the  Protestant 
states,  were  yet  insufficient  to  rouse  them  to  an  active 
resistance.  Their  fear  of  the  emperor  was  too  strong, 
and  many  were  disposed  to  quiet  submission.  The 
hope  of  attaining  their  end  by  gentle  measures  induced 
the  Roman  Catholics  likewise  to  delay  for  a  year  the 
execution  of  the  edict,  and  this  saved  the  Protestants ; 
before  the  end  of  that  period  the  success  of  Swedish 
arms  had  totally  changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  a  Diet  held  at  Batisbon,  at  which  Ferdinand  was 
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lent  in  person  (in  1630),  the  necessity  of  taking 
le  measures  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  a 
Bral  peace  to  Grermany,  and  for  the  removal  of  aU 
vances,  was  debated.  The  complaints  of  the 
nan  Catholics  were  scarcely  less  numerous  than 
le  of  the  Protestants,  although  Ferdinand  had  flat- 
d  himself  that  by  the  Edict  of  Restitution  he  had 
ired  the  members  of  the  League,  and  its  leader  by 

gift  of  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the  cession  of 
it  part  of  the  Palatinate.  But  the  good  understand- 
between  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  League 

rapidly  declined  since  the  employment  of  Wallen- 
n.  Accustomed  to  give  law  to  Germany,  and  even 
rway  the  emperor's  own  destiny,  the  haughty  Elector 
Siivaria  now  at  once  saw  himself  supplanted  by  the 
perial  general,  and  with  that  of  the  League,  his  own 
>ortance  completely  undermined.  Another  had 
V  stepped  in  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victories, 
I  to  bury  his  past  services  in  oblivion.  Wallen- 
Ln's  imperious  character,  whose  dearest  triumph  was 
degrading  the  authority  of  the  princes,  and  giving 
odious  latitude  to  that  of  the  emperor,  tended  not  a 
le  to  augment  the  irritation  of  the  elector.  Discon- 
ted  with  the  emperor,  and  distrustful  of  his  inten- 
as,  he  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France, 
ich  the  other  members  of  the  League  were  suspected 
favouring.  A  fear  of  the  emperor's  plans  of  ag- 
indisement,  and  discontent  with  existing  evils,  had 
/inguished  among  them  all  feelings  of  gratitude, 
allenstein's  exactions  had  become  altogether  in- 
erable.  Brandenburg  estimated  its  losses  at  twenty, 
•merania  at  ten,  Hesse-Cassel  at  seven  millions  of 
Uars,  and  the  rest  in  proportion.  The  cry  of  redress 
is  loud,  urgent,  and  universal ;  all  prejudices  were 
.shed ;  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  alike 

this  point.  The  terrified  emperor  was  assailed  on 
I  sides  by  petitions  against  Wallenstein,  and  his  ear 
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filled  widi  the  most  fearful  deaoripfcioiiB  of  his 
Ferdinand  was  not  natorally  onieL  If  not  totally  h 
nooent  of  the  atrodtiea  which  w«re  practised  in  G^3^ 
many  undier  the  shelter  of  his  name,  he  was  ignofSKzat 
of  their  extent ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  yielding  to  tbw) 
representation  of  the  princes,  and  rednced  his  standicaij 
anny  by  eighteen  thousand  cavalry.  While  this  redii.^>- 
tion  took  place,  the  Swedes  were  ac^yely  pieparing  ^ui 
expedition  into  Qermany,  and  the  greater  part  ot  tlcxs 
disbanded  Imperialists  enlisted  under  their  banners. 

The   emperor^s   concessions    only   encouraged   tS^e 
Elector  of  Bavaria  to  bolder  demandsL    So  long    mi 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  retained  the  supreme  commsod 
his  triumph  over  the  emperor  was  incompleta    Tlbe 
princes  of  the  League  were  meditating  a  severe  revem£e 
on  Wallenstein  for  that  haughtiness  with  which    Xie 
had  treated  them  all  alike.    His  dismissal  was  c3.e- 
manded  by  the  whole  college  of  electors,  and  even  Ipy 
Spain,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  urgency  whi^=^ 
astonished   the    emperor.    The  anxiety  with  whL^^ 
Wallenstein's  enemies  pressed  for  his  dismissal  oug^^^ 
to  have  convinced  the  emperor  of  the  importance      ^ 
his  services.      Wallenstein,   informed    of  the   calw^t-'** 
which  were  forming  against  him  in  Ratisbon,  lost  ^^^\ 
time  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  to  the  re — ^ 
views  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.     He  himself  appear^^^ 
in  Ratisbon,  with  a  pomp  which  threw  his  master  in^^^ 
the  shade,  and  increased  the  hatred  of  his  opponents. 

Long  was  the  emperor  undecided.  The  sacrific:^^^^ 
demanded  was  a  painful  one.  To  the  Duke  of  FriecS^^^^ 
land  alone  he  owed  his  preponderance;  he  felt  ho^^^  ^ 
much  he  would  lose  in  yielding  him  to  the  indigna^^^ 
tion  of  tlie  princes.  But  at  this  moment,  unfortu^^^ 
nately,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  couciHating  th»  -^ 
electors.  His  son  Ferdinand  had  already  beei^  ^ 
chosen  King  of  Hungary,  and  he  was  endeavouring-^ 
to  procure  his  election  as  his  successor  in  the  ei 
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Por  this  purpose  the  support  of  Maximilian  was  iudis- 
pensable.  This  consideration  was  the  weightiest,  and 
to  oblige  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  he  scrupled  not  to 
sJEicrifice  his  most  valuable  servant. 

At  the  Diet  at  Eatisbou  there  were  present  ambassa- 
dors from  France,  empowered  to  adjust  the  ditl'erenoes 
'which  seemed  to  menace  a  war  in  Italy  between  the 
emperor  and  their  sovereign.     Vincent,  Duke  of  Man- 
tua   and   Montferrat,  dying  without   issue,   liis   next 
relation,  Charles,  Duke  of  Nevers,  had  taken  possession 
of  this  inheritance,  without  doing  homage  to  the  em- 
peror as  liege  lord  of  the  principaUty.     Encouraged  by 
the  support  of  France  and  Venice,  he  refused  to  sur- 
Tender  these  territories  into  the  hands  of  the  imperial 
commissioners,  until  his  title  to  them  should  be  decided. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  had  taken  up  arms  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom,  as  possess- 
ors of  Milan,  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  vassal  of 
Trance  was  peculiarly  alarming,  and   who  welcomed 
this  prospect  of  making,  with  the  assistance  of  the  em- 
peror, additional  conquests  in  Italy.     In  spite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  to  avert  a  war  in 
that    country,  Ferdinand    marched    a   German   army 
across  the  Alps  and  threw  the  Italian  states  into  a 
general  consternation.     His  arms  had  been  successful 
throughout   Germany,  and   exaggerated  fears  revived 
the  olden  apprehension  of  Austria's  projects  of  univer- 
sal  monarchy.     All  the  horrors  of  the  German  war 
now  spread  like  a  deluge  over  those  favoured  countries 
which  the  Po  waters;  Mantua  was  taken  by*  storm, 
and  the  surrounding  districts  given  iip  to  the  ravages 
of  lawless  soldiery.     The  curse  of  Italy  was  thus  added 
to  the  maledictions  upon  the  emperor  which  resounded 
through  Germany ;  and  even  in  the  Roman  Conclave, 
silent   prayers   were  offered   for   the   success   of    the 
Protestant  arms. 

Alarmed  by  the  universal  hatred  which  this  Italian 
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flampaign  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  weazied  out 
the  oigent  remonstrances  of  the  electors,  who  wialonal] 
supported  the  application  of  the  French  ambassadc 
the  emperor  promised  the  investiture  to  the  new  Dok^ 
of  Mantua. 

•This  important  service  on  the  part  of  Bavaria 
oourse  required  an  equivalent  from  France.  The  ad-, 
justment  of  the  treaty  gave  the  envoya  of  BiohelieiaciiHa, 
during  their  residence  in  Batisbon,  the  desired 
tnnity  of  entangling  the  emperor  in  dangerous  intrigue 
of  inflaming  the  discontented  princes  of  the  Leagu»^^De 
still  more  strongly  against  him,  and  of  turning  to  hi 
disadvantage  all  the  transactions  of  the  Diet  For 
purpose  Bichelieu  had  chosen  an  admirable  instmmen^cisit 
in  Father  Joseph,  a  Capuchin  friar,  who  aooompaniuw  ■■^^^ 
the  ambassadors  without  exciting  the  least  suspidoL  ^n 
One  of  his  principal  instructions  was  assiduously 

bring  about  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein.     With  th^  

general  who  had  led  it  to  victory  the  army  of  Austrii  MW 
would  lose  its  principal  strength;  many  armies  conl^J^ 
not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  individual 
would  therefore  be  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  at  thi 
very  moment  when  a  victorious  monarch,  the  absoluti 
master  of  his  operations,  was  arming  against  the 
peror,  to  remove  from  the  head  of  the  Imperial  armies-^^ 
the  only  general  who,  by  ability  and  military  e^peri  J^ 
euce,  was  able  to  cope  with  the  French  king.  Fatherr 
Joseph,  in  the  interests  of  Bavaria,  undertook  to  over* 
come  the  irresolution  of  the  emperor,  who  was  now  iL 
a  manner  besieged  by  Spaniards  and  the  Electoral-^^^ 
Council.  "  It  would  be  expedient,"  he  thought,  "  tc^  ^^ 
gratify  the  electors  on  this  occasion,  and  thereby  fa-*^^" 
cilitate  his  son's  election  to  the  Roman  crown.  This^^^^^ 
object  once  gained,  Wallenstein  could  at  any  tim^-^^^ 
resume  his  former  station."  The  artful  Capuchin 
too  sure  of  his  man  to  touch  upon  this  ground  of  coi 
solation. 
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The  voice  of  a  monk  was  to  Ferdinand  11.  the  voice 
:  God.  "  Nothing  on  earth,"  writes  his  own  confessor, 
was  more  sacred  in  his  eyes  than  a  priest.  If  it 
>uld  Iiappen,  he  used  to  say,  that  an  angel  and  a 
gular  were  to  meet  him  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
le  regular  should  receive  his  first,  and  the  angel  his 
icond  obeisance."  Wallenstein's  dismissal  was  deter- 
dned  upon. 

In  return  for  this  pious  concession,  the  Capuchin 
3xterously  counteracted  the  emperor's  scheme  to 
rocure  for  the  King  of  Hungary  the  further  dignity 
E  King  of  the  Komans.  In  an  express  clause  of  the 
•eaty  just  concluded,  the  French  ministers  engaged  in 
le  name  of  their  sovereign  to  observe  a  complete 
eutrality  between  the  emperor  and  his  enemies ;  while 
b  the  same  time,  Richelieu  was  actually  negotiating 
dth  the  King  of  Sweden  to  declare  war,  and  pressing 
pon  bim  the  alliance  of  his  master.  The  latter, 
ideed,  disavowed  the  lie  as  soon  as  it  had  served  its 
urpose,  and  Father  Joseph,  confined  to  a  convent, 
lust  atone  for  the  alleged  offence  of  exceeding  his 
istructions.  Ferdinand  perceived,  wben  too  late,  that 
e  had  been  imposed  upon.  "A  wicked  Capuchin," 
e  was  heard  to  say,  "  has  disarmed  me  with  his  rosary, 
ad  thrust  nothing  less  than  six  electoral  crowns  into 
is  cowl." 

Artifice  and  trickery  thus  triumphed  over  the  em- 
eror  at  the  moment  wben  he  was  believed  to  be 
mnipotent  in  Germany,  and  actually  was  so  in  the 
eld.     With  the  loss  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  of 

general  who  alone  was  worth  whole  armies,  he  left 
latisbon  without  gaining  the  end  for  wliich  he  had 
lade  such  sacrifices.  Before  the  Swedes  had  vanquished 
im  in  the  field,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Father 
oseph  had  given  him  a  mortal  blow.  At  this  mem- 
rable  Diet  at  Ratisbon  the  war  with  Sweden  was 
Bsolved  upon,  and  that  of  Mantua  terminated.     Vainly 
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had  the  princes  present  at  it  interceded  for  the 
of  Mecklenburg;  and  equally  fruitless  had  been 
application  by  the  English  ambassadors  for  a  pensioncixL^n 
to  the  Palatine  Frederick. 

Wallenstein  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  em^  a 
hundred  thousand  men  who  adored  him  when  the  sen — 
tence  of  his  dismissal  arrived.  Most  of  the  officers 
his  creatures :  with  the  common  soldiers  Ms  hint  was 
law.  His  ambition  was  boimdless,  his  pride  indomi — . 
table,  his  imperious  spirit  could  not  brook  an  injurysy^TT 
imavenged.  One  moment  would  now  precipitate 
from  the  height  of  grandeur  into  the  obscurity  of 
private  station.  To  execute  such  a  sentence  upon  suci 
a  delinquent  seemed  to  require  more  address  than  i1 
cost  to  obtain  it  from  the  judge.  Accordingly,  two  ol 
Wallenstein's  most  intimate  friends  were  selected 
heralds  of  these  evil  tidings,  and  instructed  to  8oftentf=:K:<n 
them  as  much  as  possible  by  flattering  assurances  of  the^^-^^ 
continuance  of  the  emperor's  favour.  ^ 

Wallenstein  had  ascertained  the  purport  of  theiirm^^^ 
message  before  the  imperial  ambassadors  arrived.  He^^  -® 
had  time  to  collect  himself,  and  his  countenance  ex- 
liibited  au  external  calnmess,  while  grief  and  r^e  wei 
storming  in  liis  bosom.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
obey.  The  emperor's  decision  had  taken  him  by  sur- 
prise before  circumstances  were  ripe,  or  his  preparations 
complete,  for  the  bold  measures  he  had  contemplated. 
His  extensive  estates  were  scattered  over  Bohemia 
and  Moravia;  and  by  their  confiscation  the  emperor 
might  at  once  destroy  the  sinews  of  his  power.  He 
looked,  tlierefore,  to  the  future  for  revenge ;  and  in 
tliis  hope  he  was  encouraged  by  the  predictions  of  an 
Italian  astrologer,  who  led  liis  imperious  spirit  like  a 
child  in  leading-strings.  Seni  had  read  in  the  stars 
that  his  master's  brilliant  career  was  not  yet  ended; 
and  that  bright  and  glorious  prospects  still  awaited 
him.     It  was,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  consult  the  stars 
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x>  foretell  that  on  enemy,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  would 
)re  long  render  indispensable  the  services  of  such  a 
^neral  as  Wallenstein. 

**  The  emperor  is  betrayed,**  said  Wallenstein  to  the 
nessengers ;  ''  I  pity  but  forgive  him.  It  is  plain  that 
he  grasping  spirit  of  the  Bavarian  dictates  to  him.  I 
pieve  that,  with  so  much  weakness,  he  has  sacrificed 
ne,  but  I  will  obey."  He  dismissed  the  emissaries 
with  princely  presents ;  and  in  an  humble  letter  besought 
he  continuance  of  the  emperor's  favour,  and  of  the 
lignities  he  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  murmurs  of  the  army  were  universal  on  hearing 
>f  the  dismissal  of  their  general ;  and  the  greater  part 
>f  his  officers  immediately  quitted  the  Imperial  service. 
kiany  followed  him  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia  and 
tioravia ;  others  he  attached  to  his  interests  by  pensions, 
n  order  to  command  their  services  when  the  oppor- 
tunity should  offer. 

But  repose  was  the  last  thing  that  Wallenstein  con- 
;emplated  when  he  returned  to  private  life.  In  his 
retreat  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  regal  pomp  which 
leemed  to  mock  the  sentence  of  degradation.  Six  gates 
.ed  to  the  palace  he  inhabited  in  Prague,  and  a  hundred 
louses  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  Ms  court- 
yard. Similar  palaces  were  built  on  his  other  numerous 
estates.  Grentlemen  of  the  noblest  houses  contended 
:or  the  honour  of  serving  him,  and  even  imperial  cham- 
berlains resigned  the  golden  key  to  the  emperor  to  fill  a 
dmilar  office  under  Wallenstein.  He  maintained  sixty 
pages,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ablest  masters.  His 
mtechamber  was  protected  by  fifty  life-guards.  His 
able  never  consisted  of  less  than  one  hundred  covers, 
md  his  seneschal  was  a  person  of  distinction.  When 
lie  travelled,  his  baggage  and  suite  accompanied  him 
in  a  hundred  wagons,  drawn  by  six  or  four  horses ;  his 
30urt  followed  in  sixty  carriages,  attended  by  fifty  led 
[lorsea     The  pomp  of  his  hveries,  the  splendour  of 
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his  equipages,  and  the  deoonlioiis  of  Iiib  apniment^^^ 
were  in  keeping  wiUi  all  the  rest .  Six  batons  and  ^»  as 
many  kni^ts  were  in  constant  attendance  about  li  ^  iih 
person,  and  ready  to  ezecate  his  slightest  Older.  Twel^^^^-ve 
patarolB  went  their  rounds  abont  his  palace  to  preveii^^nt 
any  distnibanca  His  busy  genius  reqniied  sOencsi^MseL 
The  noisB  ci  coaches  was  to  be  kept  away  from  ^^^"^" 
reaidenoet,  and  the  streets  leading  to  it  were  freqnentC^iZJtly 
blocked  up  with  chaina  His  own  circle  was  as  saleKi^ant 
as  the  approaches  to  his  palace;  dark,  reserved,  ii  im  ml 
impenetrable,  he  was  more  sparing  of  his  words  Him  ■  iiii 
of  his  gifts ;  while  the  little  that  he  spoke  was  liHiiw  iili 
and  imperiooa    He  never  smiled,  and  the  coldness  of 

his  temperament  was  proof  against  sensoal  sedncti< 
Ever  occupied  with  grand  schemes,  he  despised  all  th' 
idle  amusements  in  which  so  many  waste  their  li' 
The  correspondeDce  he  kept  up  with  the  whole  of 

Europe  was  chiefly  managed  by  himself,  and,  that  ^ 

little  as  possible  might  be  trusted  to  the  rilence  ^ 

others,  most  ot  the  letters  were  written  by  his  ov^^^^ 
hand.  He  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  thin,  of  a  sallod^^^f^ 
complexion,  with  short  red  hair,  and  small  sparklii^^ -^^8 


eyea      A  gloomy  and  forbidding  seriousness  sat  apc^^^^ 
his  brow ;  and  his  magnificent  presents  alone  retain^^-^-^ 
the  trembling  crowd  of  his  dependents. 

In  this  stately  obscurity  did  Wallenstein  silentH-^J,^ 
but  not  inactively  await  the  hour  of  revenge.     Tlcf^  ^. 
victorious  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  gave  hii^  -^  ^J 
a  presentiment  of  its  approach.     Not  one  of  his  loft-^^. ' 
schemes  had  been  abandoned ;  and  the  emperor's  vcf-  "^^ 
gratitude  had  loosened  the  curb  of  his  ambition.     Th^^   ' , 
dazzling  splendour  of  his  private  life  bespoke  highr^'^^ 
soaring  projects;  and,  lavish  as   a   king,  he  seeme*^^'*^ 
already  to  reckon  among  his  certain  possessions  thos^^-^^ 
which  he  contemplated  with  hope. 

After  Wallenstein's  dismissal,  and  the  invasion  a:^ _P^ 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  new  generalissimo  was  to 
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ippoiuted;  and  it  now  appeared  advisable  to  unite 
both  the  Imperial  army  and  that  of  the  League  under 
one  general  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  sought  this  ap- 
pointment, which  would  have  enabled  him  to  dictate 
to  the  emperor,  who,  from  a  conviction  of  this,  wished 
to  procure  the  command  for  his  eldest  son,  the  King  of 
Hungary.  At  last,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  either 
of  the  competitors,  the  appointment  was  given  to 
Tilly,  who  now  exchanged  the  Bavarian  for  the  Aus- 
trian servica  The  Imperial  army  in  Germany,  after 
the  retirement  of  Wallenstein,  amounted  to  about  forty 
thousand  men ;  that  of  the  League  to  nearly  the  same 
number,  both  commanded  by  excellent  officers,  trained 
by  the  experience  of  several  campaigns,  and  proud  of  a 
long  series  of  victoriea  With  such  a  force  little  appre- 
hension was  felt  at  the  invasion  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  the  less  so  as  it  commanded  both  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg,  the  only  countries  through  which  he 
could  enter  Germany. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  check  the  emperor's  progress,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  the  only  prince  in  P^urope  from  whom 
oppressed  liberty  could  look  for  protection  —  the  only 
one  who,  while  he  was  personally  qualified  to  conduct 
such  an  enterprise,  had  both  political  motives  to  recom- 
mend, and  wrongs  to  justify  it.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  in  Lower  Saxony,  important  political 
interests  induced  him,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Denmark, 
to  oflfer  his  services  and  his  army  for  the  defence  of 
Germany ;  but  the  offer  of  the  latter  had,  to  his  own 
misfortune,  been  preferred.  Since  that  time  Wallen- 
stein and  the  emperor  had  adopted  measures  which 
must  have  been  equally  offensive  to  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  king.  Imperial  troops  had  been  despatched  to  the 
aid  of  the  Polish  king,  Sigismund,  to  defend  Prussia 
against  the  Swedes.  When  the  king  complained  to 
Wallenstein  for  this  act  of  hostility,  he  received  for 
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answer:  **  The  emperor  has  more  soldien than  he 
for  himself  he  must  help  his  friends."    The  Swadi^ 
ambassadors  had  been  insolently  ordered  by  Waling, 
stein  to  withdraw  from  the  conference  at  Labeck ;  aT:::^ 
when,  unawed  by  this  command,  they  were  coaragec::^ 
enough  to  remain,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations^     j 
had  threatened  them  with  violraoe.    Ferdinand  Ir^ 
also  insulted  the  Swedish  flag,  and  intercepted   ^ 
king^s  despatches  to  Transylvania.    He  aim  tluvr 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  peace  betwixt  PoUmd 
and  Sweden,  supported  tiiie  pretensions  of  Sigismimd 
to  the  Swedish  throne,  and  denied  the  right  of  Gns- 
tavus  to  the  title  of  king.    Deigning  no  regard  to  the 
repeated  remonstrances  of  Gustavns,  he  rather  aggm- 
vated  the  offence  by  new  grievances  than  acceded  the 
required  satisfaction. 

So  many  personal  motives^  supported  by  importaot 
considerations,  both  of  policy  and  religion,  and  seo- 
onded  by  pressing  invitations  from  Germany,  had  thdr 
full  weight  with  a  prince,  who  was  naturally  the  man 
jealous  of  his  royal  prerogative  the  more  it  was'qufli- 
tioued ;  who  was  flattered  by  the  glory  he  hoped  to 
gain  as  Protector  of  the  Oppressed,  and  passionately 
loved  war  as  the  element  of  his  genius.  But  until  a 
truce  or  peace  with  Poland  should  set  his  hands  free, 
a  new  and  dangerous  war  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  had  the  merit  of  effecting  this 
truce  with  Poland.  This  great  statesman,  who  guided 
the  helm  of  Europe,  while  in  France  he  repressed  the 
rage  of  faction  and  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  pursued 
steadily,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  stormy  administration, 
his  plan  of  lowering  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  But  circumstances  opposed  considerable  ob- 
stacles to  the  execution  of  his  designs ;  and  even  the 
gre^atest  minds  cannot,  with  impunity,  defy  the  preju- 
dices of  the  age.  The  minister  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
king,  and  a  cardinal,  he  was  prevented  by  the  purple 
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bore  from  joining  the  enemies  of  that  church  in  an 
m  attack  on  a  power  which  had  the  address  to 
ictify  its  ambitious  encroachments  under  the  name 
religion.  The  external  deference  which  RicheUeu 
3  obliged  to  pay  to  the  narrow  views  of  his  con- 
aporaries  limited  his  exertions  to  secret  negotiations, 
i^hich  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  hand  of  others  to 
:omplish  the  enlightened  projects  of  his  own  mind. 
l;er  a  fruitless  attempt  to  prevent  the  peace  between 
nmark  and  the  emperor,  he  had  recourse  to  Gus- 
Tis  Adolphus,  the  hero  of  his  age.  No  exertion  was 
ired  to  bring  this  monarch  to  a  favourable  decision, 
i  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  it. 
arnasse,  an  unsuspected  agent  of  the  cardinal,  pro- 
ided  to  Polish  Prussia,  where  Gustavus  Adolphus 
a  conducting  the  war  against  Sigismund,  and  alter- 
tely  visited  these  princes,  in  order  to  persuade  them 
a  truce  or  peace.  Gustavus  had  been  long  inclined 
it,  and  the  French  minister  succeeded  at  last  in 
Bning  the  eyes  of  Sigismund  to  his  true  interests, 
d  to  the  deceitful  policy  of  the  emperor.  A  truce 
•  six  years  was  agreed  on,  Gustavus  being  allowed  to 
Ain  all  his  conquests.  This  treaty  gave  him  also 
lat  he  had  so  long  desired,  the  Uberty  of  directing 
I  arms  against  the  emperor.  For  this  the  French 
ibassador  offered  him  the  alliance  of  his  sovereign 
d  considerable  subsidies.  But  Gustavus  Adolphus 
ts  justly  apprehensive  lest  the  acceptance  of  the 
lifitance  should  make  him  dependent  upon  France, 
d  fetter  him  in  his  career  of  conquests,  while  an 
iance  with  a  Roman  Catholic  power  might  excite 
itrust  among  the  Protestants. 

If  the  war  was  just  and  necessary,  the  circumstances 
.der  which  it  was  undertaken  were  not  less  promis- 
g.  The  name  of  the  emperor,  it  is  true,  was  formid- 
le,  his  resources  inexhaustible,  his  power  hitherto 
vincible.     So  dangerous  a  contest  would  have  dis- 
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mayed  any  other  than  Gustavus.  He  saw  all  the 
obstacles  and  dangers  which  opposed  his  undertakiig 
but  he  knew  also  the  means  by  which,  as  he  hopei^ 
they  might  be  conquered.  His  army,  though  not 
numerous,  was  well  disciplined,  inured  to  hardship  by 
a  severe  climate  and  campaigns,  and  trained  to  victory 
in  the  war  with  Poland.  Sweden,  though  poor  in  men 
and  money,  and  overtaxed  by  an  eight  years'  war,  was 
devoted  to  its  monarch  with  an  enthusiasm  wiiich 
assured  him  of  the  ready  support  of  his  subjects.  In 
Germany  the  name  of  the  emperor  was  at  least  as 
much  hated  as  feared.  The  Protestant  princes  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  deliverer  to  throw  off  bis 
intolerable  yoke,  and  openly  declare  for  the  Swede& 
Even  the  Roman  Catholic  states  would  welcome  an 
antagonist  to  the  emperor,  whose  opposition  might 
control  his  overwhelming  influenca  The  first  victory 
gained  on  German  ground  would  be  decisive.  It 
would  encourage  those  princes  who  still  hesitated  to 
declare  themselves,  strengthen  the  cause  of  his  adhe^ 
ents,  augment  his  troops,  and  open  resources  for  the 
maintiMKUice  of  the  campaign.  If  the  gi'eater  part  of 
the  (Jeniian  states  were  impoverished  by  oppression, 
tlie  nourishing  Hansa  towns  had  escaped,  and  tb^V 
could  not  hesitate,  by  a  small  voluntary  sacrifice,  to 
avert  the  general  ruin.  As  tlie  Imperialists  shouU 
he  driven  from  the  diflereut  provinces,  tlieir  armies 
would  diminish,  since  they  were  subsisting  on  the 
countries  in  whicli  they  were  encam])ed.  The  strength, 
too,  of  the  emperor  had  been  lessened  by  ill-timed 
detachments  to  Italv  and  the  Netherlands;  while 
Spain,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  Manila  galleons, 
and  engaged  in  a  serious  war  in  the  Netherlands,  could 
allbrd  him  little  supjxn't.  Great  Britain,  on  the  oth^r 
hand,  gave  the  King  of  Sweden  hope  of  considerable 
subsidies ;  and  France,  now  at  peace  with  itself,  oini^ 
forward  with  the  most  favourable  offers. 
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But  the  strongest  pledge  for  the  success  of  his 
•dertaking  Gustavus  found  —  in  himself.  Prudence 
tnanded  that  he  should  embrace  all  the  foreign 
distanee  he  could  in  order  to  guard  his  enterprise 
m  the  imputation  of  rashness ;  but  all  his  confidence 
1  courage  were  entirely  derived  from  himself.  He 
3  indisputably  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  and 
I  bravest  soldier  in  the  army  which  he  had  formed. 
tniliar  with  the  tactics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he 
1  discovered  a  more  effective  system  of  warfare, 
ich  was  adopted  as  a  model  by  the  most  eminent 
amanders  of  subsequent  times.  He  reduced  the 
wdeldy  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  rendered  their 
•vements  more  light  and  rapid ;  and,  with  the  same 
w,  he  widened  the  intervals  between  his  battalions. 
{tead  of  the  usual  array  in  a  single  line,  he  disposed 

forces  in  two  lines,  that  the  second  might  advance 
the  event  of  the  first  giving  way. 
He  made  up  for  his  want  of  cavalry  by  placing 
antry  among  the  horse ;  a  practice  which  frequently 
dded  the  victory.  Europe  first  learned  from  him  the 
portance  of  infantry.  All  Germany  was  astonished 
the  strict  discipline  which,  at  the  first,  so  creditably 
Idnguished  the  Swedish  army  within  tlieir  terri- 
ies;  all  disorders  were  punished  with  tlie  utmost 
erity,  particularly  impiety,  theft,  gambling,  and  duel- 
r.      The  Swedish  articles  of  war  enforced  frugality. 

the  camp,  the  king's  tent  not  excepted,  neither 
er  nor  gold  was  to  be  seen.  The  general's  eye 
ked  as  vigilantly  to  the  morals  as  to  the  martial 
very  of  his  soldiers;  every  regiment  was  ordered 
form  round  its  chaplain  for  morning  and  evening 
yers.  In  all  these  points  the  lawgiver  was  also  an 
imple.  A  sincere  and  ardent  })iety  exalted  his 
irage.  Equally  free  from  the  coarse  infidelity  which 
ves  the  passions  of  the  barbarian  without  a  control, 
and  from  the  grovelling  superstition  of  Ferdinand, 
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who  humbled  himself  to  the  dust  before  the  Supreme 
Being,  while  he  haughtily  trampled  on  his  fellow 
creature  -  in  the  height  of  his  success  he  was  ever  a 
man  and  a  Christian  —  in  the  height  of  his  devotion, 
a  king  and  hero.  The  hardships  of  war  he  shared 
with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army ;  maintained  a 
calm  serenity  amidst  the  hottest  fury  of  battle;  his 
glance  was  omnipresent,  and  he  intrepidly  forgot  the 
danger  while  he  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  periL 
His  natural  courage,  indeed,  too  often  made  him  forget 
the  duty  of  a  general ;  and  the  life  of  a  king  ended  in 
the  death  of  a  common  soldier.  But  such  a  leader  was 
followed  to  victory  alike  by  the  coward  and  the  brave, 
and  his  eagle  glance  marked  every  heroic  deed  which 
his  example  had  inspired.  The  fame  of  their  sovereign 
excited  in  the  nation  an  enthusiastic  sense  of  their  own 
importance ;  proud  of  their  king,  the  peasant  in  Fin- 
laud  and  Gothland  joyfully  contributed  his  pittance; 
the  soldier  willingly  shed  his  blood;  and  the  lofty 
energy  which  his  single  mind  had  imparted  to  the 
nation  long  survived  its  creator. 

The  necessity  of  the  war  was  acknowledged,  but 
the  best  jdan  of  conducting  it  was  a  matter  of  much 
question.  Even  to  the  bold  Chancellor  OxeiK^tierna, 
an  oileiisive  war  appeared  too  daring  a  measure; 
the  resources  of  his  poor  and  conscientious  master 
appeared  to  him  too  slender  to  compete  with  those 
of  a  despotic  sovereign  who  held  all  Germany  at  his 
command.  But  the  minister's  timid  scruples  were 
overruled  l)y  the  hero's  penetrating  prudenca  '*lf 
we  await  the  enemy  in  Sweden,"  said  Gustavus,  "iii 
the  event  of  a  defe^it  everything  would  be  lost;  W 
a  fortunate  commencement  in  Germany  evervtliing 
would  be  gained.  The  sea  is  wide,  and  we  havt?  a 
long  line  of  coast  in  Sweden  to  defend.  If  the  enemys 
fleet  should  esca})e  us,  or  our  own  be  defeated,  ^^ 
would,  in    either  case,  be   impossible    to  prevent  the 
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Jinjr's  landing.  Everything  depends  on  the  reten- 
1  of  Stralsund.  So  long  as  this  harbour  is  open 
OB  we  shall  both  command  the  Baltic  and  secure 
^reat  from  Germany.  But  to  protect  this  port  we 
st  not  remain  in  Sweden,  but  advance  at  once  into 
nerania.  Let  us  talk  no  more,  then,  of  a  defensive 
r,  by  which  we  should  sacrifice  our  greatest  advan- 
3S.  Sweden  must  not  be  doomed  to  behold  a 
tile  banner;  if  we  are  vanquished  in  Germany,  it 
I  be  time  enough  to  follow  your  plan." 
jrustavus   resolved  to  cross  the  Baltic  and  attack 

emperor.  His  preparations  were  made  with  the 
aost  expedition,  and  his  precautionary  measures 
re  not  less  prudent  than  the  resolution  itself  was 
d  and  magnanimous.  Before  engaging  in  so  distant 
vax  it  was  necessary  to  secure  Sweden  against  its 
ghbours.  At  a  personal  interview  with  the  King 
Denmark  at  Markaroed  Gustavus  assured  himself  of 

friendship  of  that  monarch;  his  frontier  on  the 
3  of  Moscow  was  well  guarded;  Poland  might  be 
d  in  check  from  (Jermany,  if  it  betrayed  any  design 
infringing  the  truce.  Falkenberg,  a  Swedish  am- 
sador,  who  visited  the  courts  of  Holland  and 
rmany,  obtained  the  most  flattering  promises  from 
eral  Protestant  princes,  though  none  of  them  yet 
isessed  courage  or  self-devotion  enough  to  enter  into 
formal  alliance  with  him.  Lubeck  and  Hamburg 
raged  to  advance  him  money,  and  to  accept  Swedish 
)per  in  return.  Emissaries  were  also  despatched  to 
i  Prince  of  Transylvania  to  excite  that  implacable 
iiny  of  Austria  to  arms. 

[n  the  meantime  Swedish  levies  were  made  in  (Jer- 
jiy  and  the  Netherlands,  the  regiments  increased  to 
iir  full  complement,  new  ones  raised,  transports 
)vided,  a  fleet  fitted  out,  provisions,  mihtary  stores, 
d  money  collected.  Thirty  ships-of-war  were  in  a 
ort  time  prepared,  fifteen  thousand   men  equipped, 
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and  two  hundred  transports  were  ready  to  comey 
them  across  the  Baltic.  A  greater  force  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  unwilling  to  carry  into  Grermany,  and 
even  the  maintenance  of  this  exceeded  the  revenues  of 
his  kingdom.  But  however  small  his  army,  it  was 
admirable  in  all  points  of  discipline,  courage,  and 
experience,  and  might  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  more 
powerful  armament  if  it  once  gained  the  German 
frontier  and  its  first  attempts  were  attended  with 
success.  Oxenstiema,  at  once  general  and  chanceUor, 
was  posted  with  ten  thousand  men  in  Prussia  to 
protect  that  province  against  Poland.  Some  regular 
troops,  and  a  considerable  body  of  militia,  which  served 
as  a  nursery  for  the  main  body,  remained  in  Sweden  as 
a  defence  against  a  sudden  invasion  by  any  treacherous 
neighbour. 

Tliese  were  the  measures  taken  for  the  external 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  Its  internal  administration 
was  provided  for  with  equal  care.  The  government 
was  entrusted  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  finances 
to  tlie  Palatine  Jolin  Casimir,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  king,  while  his  wife,  tenderly  as  he  was  altaclieJ 
tu  lier,  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  goveru- 
uient,  for  which  her  limiteAl  talents  incapacitated  In^r. 
He  set  his  house  in  order  like  a  dying  man.  On  the 
20th  May,  1080,  when  all  his  measures  were  arrnDged, 
and  all  was  ready  for  his  departure,  the  king  appeared 
in  the  Diet  at  Stockholm  to  bid  the  States  a  solemu 
farewell.  Taking  in  his  arms  his  daughter  Chiistiiia, 
then  onlv  four  years  old,  who  in  the  cradle  had  i'een 
acknowledged  as  his  successor,  he  presented  her  to  the 
States  as  the  future  sovereign,  exacted  from  them  ^ 
renewal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  in  case  he 
should  never  more  return,  and  then  read  the  ordi* 
nances  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence  or  the  minority  of  his  daughter.  The  whole 
assembly   was  dissolved  in  tears,  and  the  king  hiD> 
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was  some  time  before  he  could  attain  sufiBcient 
posure  to  deliver  his  farewell  address  to  the 
es. 

Not  lightly  or  wantonly,"  said  he,  "  am  I  about  to 
>lve  myself  and  you  in  this  new  and  dangerous 
;  God  is  my  witness  that  I  do  not  fight  to  gratify 
own  ambition.  But  the  emperor  has  wronged  me 
it  shamefully  in  the  person  of  my  ambassadors. 
has  supported  my  enemies,  persecuted  my  friends 

brethren,  trampled  my  religion  in  the  dust,  and 
11  stretched  his  revengeful  arm  against  my  crown. 
\  oppressed  states  of  Germany  call  loudly  for  aid, 
ch,  by  God*s  help,  we  will  give  them. 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  my 
will  be  exposed.  I  have  never  yet  shrunk  from 
m,  nor  is  it  likely  that  I  shall  escape  them  all. 
herto.  Providence  has  wonderfully  protected    me, 

I  shall  at  last  fall  in  defence  of  my  country.  I 
imend  you  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  Be  just, 
conscientious,  act  uprightly,  and  we  shall  meet  again 
sternity. 

To  you,  my  councillors  of  state,  I  address  myself 
>.  May  God  enlighten  you  and  fill  you  with  wis- 
a  to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  people.  You,  too, 
brave  nobles,  I  commend  to  the  divine  protection. 
Ltinue  to  prove  yourselves  the  worthy  successors  of 
se  Gothic  heroes  whose  bravery  humbled  to  the 
t  the  pride  of  ancient  Rome.  To  you,  ministers  of 
gion,  I  recommend  moderation  and  unity ;  be  your- 
res  examples  of  the  virtues  which  you  preach,  and 
86  not  your  influence  over  the  minds  of  my  people. 
you,  deputies  of  the  burgesses,  and  the  peasantry,  I 
reat  the  blessing  of  Heaven ;  may  your  industry  be 
arded  by  a  prosperous  harvest ;  your  stores  plente- 
ly  filled,  and  may  you  be  crowned  abundantly  with 
the  blessings  of  tliis  life.  For  the  prosperity  of  all 
subjectSy  absent  and  present^  I  oHer  my  wai*meat 
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prayers  to  Heaven.     I  bid  you  all  a  sincere,  it  may        be, 
an  eternal  farewell." 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops  took  place  at  Elfsk    :2)a- 
ben,  where  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor.     An  immense  c  ^du- 
course  flocked  tliither  to  witness  this  magnificent  specz^  ta- 
cle.     The  hearts  of  the  spectators  were  agitated       by 
varied  emotions  as  they  alternately  considered  the  yglbU 
ness  of  the  enterprise  and  tlie  greatness  of  the  leader. 
Among  the  superior  officers  who  commanded  in  t-Tiis 
army  were  Gustavus  Horn,  the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Lewis, 
Henry  Matthias,  Count  Thurn,  Ottenburg,  Baudis&^n, 
Banner,  Teufel,  Tott,  Mutsenfahl,  Falkenberg,  Kraip- 
hausen,  and  other  distinguished  names.     Detained     by 
contrary  winds,  the  fleet  did  not  sail  till  June,  and     on 
the  24th  of  that  month  reached  the  island  of  Eu^^d, 
in  Pomerania. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  first  who  landed.        Id 
the  presence  of  liis  suite  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of  GS-^r- 
many  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  s^® 
arrival  of  his  fleet  and  his  army.     He  landed  his  tro^^P^ 
on    the   islands   of   Wolliu   and   Usedom ;    upon     ^}^^ 
approacli  the  Imperial  garrisons  abandoned   their      ^^' 
treuehments  and  fled.    He  advanced  rapidly  on  Stett^*  ^^' 
to  secure  this  important  place  before  the  appearance*      ^^^ 
the  Imperialists.     Bogislaus  XIV.,  Duke  of  Pomerai:^  ^^j 
a  feeble  and  superannuated  prince,  had  been  long  tit "  ^ 
out  ])v  the  outrages  committed  by  the  latter  within  t  ^^^ 
territoiies  ;  but  too  weak  to  resist,  he  had  content       ^ 
himself   with   murmurs.     The  appearance    of  his   i  ^^^ 
liverer,  instead  of  animating  his  courage,  increased  I    ^^^ 
fear  and  anxiety.     Severely  as  liis  country  had  sufier  ^^ 
from  the  Imperialists,  the  risk  of   incurring  the  e^^ 
peror's  vengc^auce  prevented  him  from  declaring  open         • 
for   the   Swedes.     Gustavus   Adolphus,   who   was  e^  ^"' 
cam])ed  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  summoned  t'-^^^ 
city  to  receive  a  Swedish  garrison.     Bogislaus  appear«^^ 
in  person  in  the  camp  of  Gustavus  to  deprecate  tl  ^^^^ 
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onditioiL  "I  come  to  you,"  said  Gustavus,  "not  as 
n  enemy  but  a  friend.  I  wage  no  war  against  Pome- 
ania,  nor  against  the  German  Empire,  but  against  the 
nemies  of  both.  In  my  hands  this  duchy  shall  be 
acred ;  and  it  shall  be  restored  to  you  at  the  conclu- 
Lon  of  the  campaign,  by  me,  with  more  certainty  than 
y  any  other.  Look  to  the  traces  of  the  Imperial  force 
dthin  your  territories,  and  to  mine  in  Usedom;  and 
ecide  whether  you  will  have  the  emperor  or  me  as 
our  friend.  What  have  you  to  expect  if  the  emperor 
hould  make  himself  master  of  your  capital  ?  WUl  he 
eal  with  you  more  leniently  than  I  ?  Or  is  it  your 
itention  to  stop  my  progress  ?  The  case  is  pressing ; 
ecide  at  once,  and  do  not  compel  me  to  have  recourse 
a  more  violent  measurea" 

The  alternative  was  a  painful  one.  On  the  one  side, 
lie  King  of  Sweden  was  before  his  gates  with  a  for- 
lidable  army ;  on  the  other,  he  saw  the  inevitable 
engeance  of  the  emperor,  and  the  fearful  example  of 
0  many  German  princes  who  were  now  wandering  in 
lisery,  the  victims  of  that  revenge.  The  more  imnie- 
iate  danger  decided  his  resolution.  The  gates  of 
•tettin  were  opened  to  the  king;  the  Swedish  troops 
ntered;  and  the  Austrians,  who  were  advancing  by 
ipid  marches,  anticipated.  The  capture  of  this  place 
rocured  for  the  king  a  firm  footing  in  Pomerania,  the 
dmmand  of  the  Oder,  and  a  magazine  for  his  troops. 
'o  prevent  a  charge  of  treachery,  Bogislaus  was  careful 
>  excuse  this  step  to  the  emperor  on  the  plea  of  neces- 
ity ;  but  aware  of  Ferdinand^s  implacable  disposition, 
e  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  his  new  protector. 
\j  this  league  with  Pomerania,  Gustavus  secured  a 
owerful  friend  in  Germany,  who  covered  his  rear,  and 
maintained  his  communication  with  Sweden. 

As  Ferdinand  was  already  the  aggressor  in  Prussia, 
rustavus  Adolphus  thought  himself  absolved  from  the 
,sual  formahties,  and  comnieiiced   hostilities  without 
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any  declaration  of  war.  To  the  other  European  powers 
he  justified  his  conduct  in  a  manifesto,  in  which  he 
detailed  the  grounds  which  had  led  him  to  take  up 
armsw  Meanwhile  he  continued  his  progress  in  Pome- 
rania,  while  he  saw  his  army  daily  increasing.  The 
troops  which  had  fought  under  Mansfeld,  Duke  Chris- 
tian of  Brunswick,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  Walleo- 
stein  came  in  crowds,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  to  join 
his  victorious  standard. 

At  the  imperial  court  the  invasion  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  at  first  excited  far  less  attention  than  it  mer- 
ited.    The  pride  of  Austria,  extravagantly  elated  by  its 
unheard-of  successes,  looked  down  with  contempt  upon 
a  prince,  who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  came  from  sd 
obscure  corner  of  Europe,  and  who  owed  his  past  suc- 
cesses, as  they  imagined,  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of 
a    weak    opponent      The  depreciatory  representation 
which  Wallenstein  had  artfully  given  of  the  Swedish 
power  increased  the  emperor's  security ;  for  what  ba^ 
he  to  fear  from  an  enemy  whom  his  general  undertook 
to  drive  with  such  ease  from  Grermany?     Even  tbe 
rapid   proixre>is    of  (nisiavus   Adolphus   in    Pomeral^^^ 
v'ould    uot   entirely   dispel    this   prejudice,   which   t^^ 
in«»«'keries  of  the  courtiers  oontiinied  to  feed.     He  v^^ 
called  in  Vienna  the  Snow  King,  whom  the  cold  of  t^-^ 
Xorth  kept  together,  but  who  would  infallibly  melt 
he  advanced  southward.     Even  the  electors,  assembi    '^ 
in  Ratisbon,  disregarded  bis  representations ;  and,  in^ 
enced  by  an  abject  complais4Uice  to  Ferdinand,  refus^ 
him  even  the  title  of  king.     But  while  they  uiock^ 
him  in  Katisbon    and    Vienna,    in    Mecklenburg    ar^ 
Ponierania  one  strong  town  after  another  fell  into  1l^ 
hands. 

Notwithstanding  this  contempt  the  emperor  thought 
it  proper  to  otler  to  adjust  bis  differences  with  Swede: 
l>y  negotiation,  and  fnr  I  bat  purpose  sent  pleuipoten^ 
tiaries    to   Denmark.      Ibit    tbeir   instructions  show 
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»w  little  he  was  in  earnest  in  these  proposals,  for  he 
ill  continued  to  refuse  to  Gustavus  the  title  of  king. 
9  hoped  by  this  means  to  throw  on  the  King  of 
reden  the  odium  of  being  the  aggressor,  and  thereby 
ensure  the  support  of  the  states  of  the  empira  The 
nference  at  Dantzic  proved,  as  might  be  expected, 
litless,  and  the  animosity  of  both  parties  was  in- 
sased  to  its  utmost  by  an  intemperate  correspondence. 
An  Imperial  general,  Torquato  Couti,  who  com- 
Emded  in  Pomerania,  had,  in  the  meantime,  made 
vain  attempt  to  wrest  Stettin  from  the  Swedes.  The 
nperialists  were  driven  out  from  one  place  after 
lother;  Damm,  Stargard,  Camin,  and  Wolgast  soon 
Q  in  the  hands  of  Gustavus.  To  revenge  himself 
x)n  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  the  Imperial  general  per- 
itted  his  troops,  upon  his  retreat,  to  exercise  every 
irbarity  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Pomerania, 
ho  had  already  suflTered  but  too  severely  from  his 
^arica  On  pretence  of  cutting  off  the  resources  of 
te  Swedes,  the  whole  country  was  laid  waste  and 
undered;  and  often,  when  the  Imperialists  were 
lable  any  longer  to  maintain  a  place,  it  was  laid  in 
ihes,  in  order  to  leave  the  enemy  nothing  but  ruins. 
ut  these  barbarities  only  served  to  place  in  a  more 
vourable  light  the  opposite  conduct  of  the  Swedes, 
id  to  win  all  hearts  to  their  humane  monarch.  The 
Biredish  soldier  paid  for  all  he  required ;  no  private 
'operty  was  injured  on  his  march.  The  Swedes  con- 
quently  were  received  with  open  arms  both  in  town 
id  country,  whilst  every  Imperialist  that  fell  into  the 
inds  of  the  Pomeranian  peasantry  was  ruthlessly 
lUrdered.  Many  Pomeranians  entered  into  the  service 
'  Sweden,  and  the  Estates  of  this  exhausted  country 
illingly  voted  the  king  a  contribution  of  one  hundred 
lousand  florins. 

Torquato  Conti,  who,  with  all  his  severity  of  charac- 
T,  was  a  consummate  general,  endeavoured  to  render 
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Stettin  useless  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  he  conld 
deprive  him  of  it.     He  intrenched  himself  npon 
Oder,  at  Gratz,  above  Stettin,  in  order,  by  commandL 
that  river,  to  cut  off  the  water  communication  of  t 
town  with  the  rest  of  Germany.     Nothing  could 
duce  him  to  attack  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was 
superior  in   numbers,   while  the  latter   was   equ 
cautious   not   to  storm   the  strong  intrenchments 
the   Imperialists.     Torquato,   too   deficient   in    tro 
and  money  to  act  upon  the  offensive  against  the  ki 
hoped  by  this  plan  of  operations  to  give  time  for  Tir       lly 
to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Pomerania,  and  then, 
conjunction  with  that  general,  to  attack  the  Swed 
Seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  temporary  absence 
Gustavus,  he  made  a  sudden  attempt  upon  Stettin, 
the  Swedes  were  not  unprepared  for  hiuL     A  vig 
ous  attack  of  the  Imperialists  was  firmly  repulsed,  a 
Torquato  was  forced  to  retire  with  gr^at  losa 
this  auspicious  commencement  of  the  war,  howev^  ^^er, 
Gustavus  was,  it  must  be  owned,  as  much  indebted 
his  good  fortune  as  to  his  military  talents.     The  I 
perial  troops  in  Pomerania  had  been  greatly  reduce 
since  Wallenstein*s  dismissal;  moreover,  the  outrag* 
they  had  committed  were  now  severely  revenged  up 
them;   wasted  and  exhausted,  the  country  no  long 
afforded  them  a  subsistence.     All  discipline  was  at 
end ;  the  orders  of  the  officers  were  disregarded^  whit 
their  numbers  daily  decreased  by  desertion,  and  by 
general  mortality,  which  the  piercing  cold  of  a  stran 
climate  had  produced  among  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Imperial  general 
anxious  to  allow  his  troops  the  repose  of  winter  quai 
ters,  but  he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  to  whom   th 
climate  of  Germany   had   no  winter.     Gustavus  ha» 
taken  the   precaution   of  providing  his  soldiers  witr 
dresses  of  slieepskiu,  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  fiel»  ^ 
even    in   the    most    inclement   season.     The   Imperi^L^s-   -^^ 
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plenipotentiaries,  who  came  to  treat  with  him  for  a 
essation  of  hostilities,  received  this  discouraging  an- 
wer:  "The  Swedes  are  soldiers  in  winter  as  well  as 
a  summer,  and  not  disposed  to  oppress  the  unfortu- 
ate  peasantry.  The  Imperialists  may  act  as  they 
hink  proper,  but  they  need  not  expect  to  remain 
.ndisturbed."  Torquato  Conti  soon  after  resigned  a 
ommand  in  which  neither  riches  nor  reputation  were 
o  be  gained. 

In  this  inequality  of  the  two  armies  the  advantage 
vas  necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes.  The  Im- 
perialists were  incessantly  harassed  in  their  winter 
[oarters;  Greifenhagen,  an  important  place  upon  the 
Mer,  taken  by  storm,  and  the  towns  of  Gratz  and 
?iritz  were  at  last  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  In  the 
vhole  of  Pomerania  Greifswald,  Demmin,  and  Colberg 
tlone  remained  in  their  hands,  and  these  the  king 
nade  great  preparations  to  besiege.  The  enemy 
lirected  their  retreat  toward  Brandenburg,  in  which 
nuch  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  and  many 
irisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 

By  seizing  the  passes  of  Riebuitz  and  Damgarden 
Justavus  had  opened  a  passage  into  Mecklenburg, 
irhose  inhabitants  were  invited  to  return  to  their 
.llegiance  under  their  legitimate  sovereigns,  and  to 
ixpel  the  adherents  of  Wallenstein.  The  Imperialists, 
lowever,  gained  the  important  to\vn  of  Rostock  by 
tratagem,  and  thus  prevented  the  farther  advance 
if  the  king,  who  was  unwilling  to  divide  the  forces. 
?he  exiled  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  had  ineffectually 
mployed  the  princes  assembled  at  Ratisbon  to  inter- 
ede  with  the  emperor ;  in  vain  they  had  endeavoured 
0  soften  Ferdinand,  by  renouncing  the  alliance  of  the 
:ing  and  every  idea  of  resistance.  But,  driven  to 
.espair  by  the  emperor's  inflexibility,  they  openly 
spoused  the  side  of  Sweden,  and  raising  troops,  gave 
he  command  of   them  to  Francis  Charles,  Duke  of 
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Saxe-Laaenburg.  That  general  made  hixnaelf 
of  several  strong  places  on  the  Elbe^  but  lost  tim^^na 
afterward  to  the  Imperial  Qenetal  Pappenheim,  "v^riio 
was  despatched  to  oppose  him.  Soon  afterward,  Ibe- 
ai^ged  by  the  latter  in  the  town  of  Bataebaq^  he  ^pvas 
compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  tioopa  Iftzwu 
ended  the  attempt  which  these  onfortanate  pria.«9ei 
made  to  recover  their  territories ;  and  it  was  leaer^rad 
for  the  victorious  arm  of  Gustavos  Adolphos  to  reife.<3er 
them  that  brilliant  service. 

The  Imperialists  had  thrown  themselves  into  Bcwoh 
denburg,  which  now  became  the  theatre  of  the  nm^Mt 
barbarous  atrodtiea  These  outrages  were  inflic^tsd 
upon  the  subjects  of  a  prince  who  had  never  injiured 
the  emperor,  and  whom,  moreover,  he  was  at  the  w^oy 
tinie  indtii^  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Kinig  of 
Sweden.  The  sight  of  the  disorders  of  their  BoVSjen, 
which  want  of  money  compelled  them  to  wink  at^  ^mxA 
of  authority  over  their  troops,  excited  the  disgust  a"^^ 
of  the  Imperial  generals^  and,  from  very  shame,  tba^ 
commander -in  •chief.  Count  Schaumbuig;  wished.  ^ 
resign. 

Without  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  his  territoi — ^^ 
and  left  by  the  emperor,  in  spite  of  the  most  presflt^-^^^^ 
remonstrances,  without  assistance,  the  Elector  of  Br*'  -^^' 
denburg  at  last  issued  an  edict,  ordering  his  subje^^*^ 
to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  put  to  death  with^  *^^^ 
mercy  every  Imperial  soldier  who  should  hencefo    "^'^ 
be  detected  in  plundering.     To  such  a  height  had  w^  ^"^ 
violence  of  outrage  and  the  misery  of  the  governm^    ^ 
risen  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  sovereign  but  1^^  ^® 
desperate  extremity  of  sanctioning  private  venguiii^^^^ 
by  a  formal  law. 

The  Swedes  had  pursued  the  Imperialists  into  Brs^ 
denburg;    and  only  the  elector's  refusal  to  open  ^ 

him  the  fortress  of  Custrin  for  his  march  obliged  i^    ^"^ 
king  to  lay  aside  his  design  of  besieging  Frankfort         ^^ 
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the  Oder.  He  therefore  returned  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  Fomerania  by  the  capture  of  Demmin  and 
Colberg.  In  the  meantime,  Field-Marshal  Tilly  was 
advancing  to  the  defence  of  Brandenburg. 

This  general,  who  could  boast  as  yet  of  never  having 
soffered  a  defeat ;  the  conqueror  of  Mansfeld,  of  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and 
the  King  of  Denmark,  was  now,  in  the  Swedish  mon- 
arch, to  meet  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  fame.  De- 
scended of  a  noble  family  in  Liege,  Tilly  had  formed 
his  military  talents  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  was  then  the  great  school  for  generala  He 
soon  found  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
under  Eudolph  II.,  in  Hungary,  where  he  rapidly  rose 
from  one  step  to  another.  After  the  peace  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  made 
him  commander-in-chief  with  absolute  powers.  Here, 
by  his  excellent  regulations,  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Bavarian  army;  and  to  him,  chiefly,  Maximilian  was 
indebted  for  his  superiority  in  the  field.  Upon  the 
termination  of  the  Bohemian  war  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  troops  of  the  League;  and,  after 
Wallenstein's  dismissal,  generalissimo  of  the  Imperial 
armies.  Equally  stern  toward  his  soldiers  and  im- 
placable toward  his  enemies,  and  as  gloomy  and 
impenetrable  as  Wallenstein,  he  was  greatly  his 
superior  in  probity  and  disinterestedness.  A  bigoted 
2eal  for  religion  and  a  bloody  spirit  of  persecution 
cooperated  with  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  character 
to  make  him  the  terror  of  the  Protestants.  A  strange 
and  terrifio  aspect  bespoke  his  character;  of  low 
stature,  thin,  with  hollow  cheeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad 
and  wrinkled  forehead,  large  whiskers,  and  a  pointed 
dhin;  he  was  generally  attired  in  a  Spanish  doublet 
of  green  satin,  with  slashed  sleeves,  with  a  small  high- 
peaked  hat  upon  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  red 
feather,  which  hung  down  to  his  back.     His  whole 
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aipeot  rec^led  to  recollection  the  Duke  of  Alva,  i\a 
tooat^  of  the  Flemiugs ;  and  his  actions  were  fai 
from  efbciag  tbe  impression.  Such  was  the  general 
who  was  now  to  be  opposed  to  the  hero  of  the  North. 

Xilly  wftB  f&r  from  undervaluing  his  antagoaist.  i 
"The  King  of  Swtiden."  said  hd.  in  the  Diet  at  Ratis-  , 
boD,  "  is  an  enemy  Loth  pnideut  aud  brave,  inured  to  i 
wu,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  His  plans  are 
excellent,  his  resources  considurable,  his  subjects  en-  i 
flmriaBticaUy  attached  to  him.  His  army,  composed  J 
of  Swedes,  Germans,  Livonians,  Fiulauders,  Scots,  and^ 
Engliafa,  l^  its  devoted  obedience  to  tbeir  leader,  i^ 
blended  into  one  natioo ;  he  is  a  gamester  in  playinga 
with  lAom  not  to  have  lost  is  to  have  won  a  grealB 
deoL"  tj 

The  pKf^iABS  of  the  King  of  8weden  in  Brandenbur^H 
and  PomBiania  1^  the  new  generalissimo  no  time  t_ia| 
lose ;  and  his  pieaeuce  was  now  urgently  called  for  ^J 
Uiose  who  commanded  in  that  quarter.     With  all  ezp^S 
dition  he  colkoted  the  Imiierial  troops  wliich  were  disd 
petsed  over  the  empire ;  Vjut  it  required  time  to  obtain  ' 
from  the  exhausted  and  impoverished  provinces  tZie 
necessary  supplies.     At  last,  about  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, he  appeared  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men 
before  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  was  joined  ty 
Schaumburg.     Leaving  to  this  general  the  defence  of 
Frankfort,  with  a  sufficient  garrison,  he  hastened  to 
Pomerania  with  a  view  of  saving  Demmin  and  rehav- 
ing  Colbei^,  which  was  already  hard  pressed  by  the 
Swedes.     But  even  before   he  had  left  Brandenburg, 
Demmin,  which  was  but  poorly  defended  by  the  Duke 
of  Savelli,  had  surrendered  to  the  king,  and  Colberg, 
after  a  five  months'  siege,  wae  starved  into  a  capitula- 
tion.    As  the  passes  in  Upper  Pomerania  were  well 
guarded,  and   the  king's  camp   near   Schwedt   defied 
attack,  Tilly  abandoned  his  offensive  plan  of  operations 
and  retreated  toward  the  Elbe  to  beside  Magdeburg. 
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The  capture  of  Demmin  opened  to  the  king  a  free 
passage  into  Mecklenburg ;  but  a  more  important  enter- 
prise drew  his  arms  into  another  quarter.  Scarcely  had 
Klly  commenced  his  retrograde  movement,  when  sud- 
denly breaking  up  his  camp  at  Schwedt,  the  king 
marched  his  whole  force  against  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder.  This  town,  badly  fortified,  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  eight  thousand  men,  mostly  composed  of 
those  ferocious  bands  who  had  so  cruelly  ravaged  Pom- 
erania  and  Brandenburg.  It  was  now  attacked  with 
such  impetuosity  that  on  the  third  day  it  was  taken  by 
storm.  The  Swedes,  assured  of  victor}',  rejected  every 
ofifer  of  capitulation,  as  they  were  resolved  to  exercise 
the  dreadful  right  of  retaliation.  For  Tilly,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  had  surrounded  a  Swedish  detachment,  and, 
irritated  by  their  obstinate  resistance,  had  cut  them  in 
pieces  to  a  man.  This  cruelty  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  Swedes.  "New  Brandenburg  Quarter,"  they  re- 
plied to  the  Imperialists  who  begged  their  lives,  and 
slaughtered  them  without  mercy.  Several  thousands 
were  either  killed  or  taken,  and  many  were  drowned  in 
the  Oder ;  the  rest  fled  to  Silesia.  All  their  artillery 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  To  satisfy  the  rage 
of  his  troops  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  the  town  for  three  hours  to  plunder. 

While  the  king  was  thus  advancing  from  one  con- 
quest to  another,  and  by  his  success  encouraging  the 
Protestants  to  active  resistance,  the  emperor  proceeded 
to  enforce  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  and  by  his  exorbi- 
tant pretensions  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  states. 
CJompeUed  by  necessity,  he  continued  the  violent  course 
which  he  had  begun  with  such  arrogant  confidence ; 
the  difficulties  into  which  his  arbitrary  conduct  had 
plunged  him  he  could  only  extricate  himself  from  by 
measures  still  more  arbitrary.  But  in  so  complicated 
a  body  as  the  Grerman  empire  despotism  must  always 
create  the  most  dangerous  convulsions.     With  astonish- 
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meat  the  ptiiMM  bdidd  tiie  ooMlitltlQii  ot  tibB  enpAn 
omtthiowii,  and  the  stato  of  naMn  to  iriikli  .multeiw 
ira»  again  verging,  rnggested  to  tiboB  lbs  idoa  ^  MBrif> 
ddfanoe,  the  oidy  means  of  pnitectifB]L'i&  flmdi  a  flbartl 
of  things.    The  steps  opeokj  ttkm  by  tlio  jSinycmiM 
against  the  Lutheran  ohnrdi  had  a£  liat  miLOMd  "CdM 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  John  Geoige»  miko  had  beeaDL    m 
long  the  dupe  of  his  artfdl  poliirir*    IMKnandy  too, 
peraonally  offended  him  by  tho  easoiMBOBi  of  Mb 
fvom  the  aiohfaishoprio  of  Magdsbm^;  and  T1n1fllg"Br 
flhal  Amheim,  his  new  ftmiuiite  and  nmHstsTj  spaund 
no  pains  to  increase  the  lesentment  of  hift  m«w#sr 
ibnheim  had  formerly  been  an  Imperial  gSBflial  nmadtar 
WiUenstean,  and  being  stQl  seriouily  attSBehad  to  laJsi, 
hb  was  eager  to  avenge  his  dd  benrfsetor  ind  hina^sU 
on  the  empennr  by  datadiing  Sumy  frcnn<tfaa  Anstaaa 
interests.    Ouitovns  AddlpbiuB,  aujipcntad' Iqr  the  Pw^ 
estant  states^  would  be  invinaibia; '  a  ecMdarafcaoft 
which  already  filled  the  «mperdr:  with'  akrak    ^MS» 
example  of  Saxony  would  probaUy  4nfliteiioa  otbisart» 
and  tiie  emperor^s  fate  seemed  now  in  a  mannev  ^ 
depend  upon  the  elector's  decision.    The  artful  favow.  "^^ 
impressed  upon  his  master  this  idea  of  his  own  im;^t^^' 
tance,  and  advised  him  to  terrify  the  emperor  by  thi  ^^^ 
ening  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  and  thus  to  extort  f^^roxn 
his  fears  what  he  had  sought  iu  vain  from  his  gratitr^-^^^* 
The  favourite,  however,  was   far   from  wishing  j^fcoini 
actually  to  enter  into  the  Swedish  alliance,  but,         "^ 
holding  aloof  from  both  parties,  to  maintain  his  cn^^ 
importance  and  independence.      Accordingly  he  ^^^^ 
before  him  a  plan  which  only  wanted  a  more  able  h^^^^^ 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  recommended  him,         y 
heading  the  Protestant  party,  to  erect  a  third  powe^^*"  ^ 
Gtermany,  and  thereby  maintain  the  balance  betw""'^^ 
Sweden  and  Austria. 

This  project  was  peculiarly  flattering  to  the  Sar=^^° 
elector^   to   whom   the  idea   of  being  dependent         ^^ 
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Sweden,  or  of  longer  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
emperor,  was  equally  hatefuL  He  could  not,  with 
indifference,  see  the  control  of  German  affairs  wrested 
from  him  by  a  foreign  prince ;  and  incapable  as  he  was 
of  taking  a  principal  part,  bis  vanity  would  not  conde- 
scend to  act  a  subordinate  one.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
•to  draw  every  possible  advantage  from  the  progress  of 
Gustavus,  but  to  pursue,  independently,  his  own  sepa- 
rate plans.  With  this  view,  he  consulted  with  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who,  from  similar  causes,  was 
ready  to  act  against  the  emperor,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
was  jealous  of  Sweden.  In  a  Diet  at  Torgau,  having 
assured  himself  of  the  support  of  his  Estates,  he  invited 
the  Protestant  states  of  the  empire  to  a  general  con- 
vention, which  took  place  at  Leipadg  on  the  6th  Febru- 
ary, 1631.  Brandenburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  with  several 
princes,  counts.  Estates  of  the  empire,  and  Protestant 
bishops  were  present,  either  personally  or  by  deputy, 
at  this  assembly,  which  the  chaplain  to  the  court,  Dr. 
Hoe  von  Hohenegg,  opened  with  a  vehement  discourse 
from  the  pulpit.  The  emperor  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  prevent  this  self-appointed  convention,  whose  object 
was  evidently  to  provide  for  its  own  defence,  and 
which  the  presence  of  the  Swedes  in  the  empire  ren- 
dered more  than  usually  alarming.  Emboldened  by 
the  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  assembled 
princes  asserted  their  rights,  and  after  a  session  of  two 
months  broke  up  with  adopting  a  resolution  which 
placed  the  emperor  in  no  slight  embarrassment.  Its 
import  was  to  demand  of  the  emperor,  in  a  general 
address,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  the 
withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  their  capitals  and  for- 
tresses, the  suspension  of  all  existing  proceedings,  and 
the  abolition  of  abuses ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  raise 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  to  enable  them  to 
redress  their  own  grievances  if  the  emperor  should  still 
refuse  satLsfaction. 


11 
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'  A  foither  inadeot  coDtributeii  out  a  iittlti  to  mmaan 
tihe  finnnesB  of  the  Prutestout  princes,     llie  King  ut 
Swadeoi  had  at  lut  overcome  the  scmples  which  bad 
deterred  him  from  &  closer  allianee  with  Fraoi-'e,  arnli 
outhe  13t^  JsQoary,  1631,  concludeil  a  foriual  Iml) 
-iritit  this  Crown.     After  a  serious  dispute  reepecting 
the  treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  thif 
em|are,  whom  Fnnce  took  under  her  protection,  asi 
agkiuatwhom  Oustavus  cliumed  the  right  of  retaliauooi 
mi  after  some  less  impurtaut  dliferences  with  rega^ 
to  the  title  of  majesty,  which  the  pride  of  yrance  -was 
loatil  to  omoede  to  the   King  of  Sweden,  Richelieu 
yiaUed  the  eeooiid,  and  (Justavus  Adolphus  the  fii* 
post,  and  Uie  treaty  was  si^^ed  at  Beerwald,  in  'i^^'^- 
BlA.    The  (xmbactiug  parties  mutually  covenarL^ 
to  defend  each  othei-  with  a  military  force,  to  prt**^ 
their  cotnmon  fiieode,  to  restore  to  their  dominions     "'^ 
deposed  princes  of  the  empire,  and  to  leplace  ev^fJ' 
thing,  both  oa  tiie  frontier  and  in  the  interior  of  t3*''' 
masy,  on  Uie  aame  footing  on  which  It  fltood  before      ** 
commencement   of  the   war.     For   this   end    Sw^s-^^ 
engaged  to  maintain  an  anuy  of  thiily  thuusimd  ^c^ien 
in  Germany,  and  France  agreed  to  furnish  the  Sw«^'^*' 
with  an  annual  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  ■^^^' 
lars.     If  the  arms  of  Gustavus  were  successful  he        *** 
to  respect  the  Catholic  rehgion  and  the  constitution*^ 
the  empire  in  all  the  conquered  places,  and  to  n^^-"* 
no  attempt  against  either.     All  Estates  and   prin —  ***' 
whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  either  in  C^^^^ 
many  or  in  other  countries,  were  to  be  invited  to        j*" 
come  parties  to  the  treaty  ;  neither  France  nor  Swt-       ^^ 
was  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  without  the  knowle— ^^''^^ 
and  consent  of  the  other ;  and  the  treaty  itself  \        —•   '^ 
continue  in  force  for  five  years. 

Great  as  was  the  struggle  to  the  King  of  Swe* 
to  receive  subsidies  from  France,  and  sacrifice  his  in 
pendence  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  this  alliance  n 
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France  decided  his  cause  in  Germany.  Protected  as 
he  now  was  by  the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  the  Ger- 
man states  began  to  feel  confidence  in  his  undertaking, 
for  the  issue  of  which  they  had  hitherto  good  reason 
to  tremble.  He  became  truly  formidable  to  the  em- 
peror. The  Roman  Catholic  princes,  too,  who,  though 
they  were  anxious  to  humble  Austria,  had  witnessed 
his  progress  with  distrust,  were  less  alarmed  now  that 
an  alliance  with  a  Soman  Catholic  power  ensured  his 
respect  for  their  religion.  And  thus,  wliile  Gustavus 
Adolphus  protected  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  Germany  against  the  aggression  of  Ferdi- 
nand^ France  secured  those  liberties,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  against  Gustavus  himself,  if  the  in- 
toxication of  success  should  hurry  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

The  King  of  Sweden  lost  no  time  in  apprising  the 
members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Leipzig  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  France,  and  invitmg  them  to  a  closer 
union  with  himself.  The  application  was  seconded  by 
France,  who  spared  no  pams  to  win  over  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  Gustavus  was  willing  to  be  content  with 
secret  support,  if  the  princes  should  deem  it  too  bold 
a  step  as  yet  to  declare  openly  in  his  favour.  Sev- 
eral princes  gave  him  hopes  of  liis  proposals  being 
accepted  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity ;  but  the 
Saxon  elector,  full  of  jealousy  and  distrust  toward 
the  King  of  Sweden,  and  true  to  the  selfish  poUcy  he 
had  pursued,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give 
a  decisive  answer. 

The  resolution  of  the  Confederacy  of  Leipzig,  and 
the  alliance  betwixt  France  and  Sweden,  were  news 
equally  disagreeable  to  the  emperor.  Against  them 
he  employed  the  thunder  of  imperial  ordinances,  and 
the  want  of  an  army  saved  France  from  the  full  weight 
of  his  displeasure.  Remonstrances  were  addressed  to 
all  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  strongly  prohibit- 
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ing  them  from  unlinting  taroopd.    TI107 .  retorted  W^ 
ezpIaxiatioiiB  equally  vehement^  juetified  tliair  ooodl^^ 
upon  the  piindples  of  natural  rig^  and  contin'^^^ 
their  preparations. 

Meantime,  the  Imperial  generalSy  deficient  botb —  ^ 
troops  and  money,  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
disagreeable  alternative  of  losing  sif^t  either  of        the 

Sing  of  Sweden,  or  of  the  Estates  of  the  empire,  si -.noe 

with  a  divided  force  they  were  not  a  match  for 
Hie  movements  of  the  Protestants  called 
tion  to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  while  the 
of  the  king  in  Brandenbuig,  by  threatening  the 
tary  possessions  of  Austria,  required  them  to  turn 
aims  to  that  quarter.    After  the  conquest  of  Frankl 


the  king  had  advanced  upon  Landsbeig  oa  the 
and  TiUy,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  it, 
again  returned  to  Magdebuig,  to  prosecute  with  vi^SP^ 
the  siege  pf  that  town. 

Bie  rich  archbishopric,  of  which  Magdebuig  — *wsfl 
the  capital,  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  prirrr^ces 
of  the  house  of  Brandenbuig,  who  introduced  the  JT"^**^ 

estant  religion  into  the  province.     Ghristiaa  WillL ^^ 

the  last  Administrator,  had,  by  his  alliance  with  CI^^^^" 
mark,   incurred   the    ban   of    the    empire,   on    wfc^^^^^. 
account    the    chapter,    to    avoid    the    emperor's  ^^ 

pleasure,  had  formally  deposed  him.  In  his  pl^^^® 
they  had  elected  Prince  John  Augustus,  the  sec^  ^^m 
son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whom  the  emp^^^^f!^ 
rejected,  in  order  to  confer  the  archbishopric  on  ^ 

son  Leopold.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  complaii^^  ^^^ 
ineffectually  to  the  imperial  court;  but  Christ --^^^'^^*^' 
William  of  Brandenburg  took  more  active  measuC  ^re. 
Relying  on  the  attachment  of  the  magistracy  se^  ^* 
inhabitants  of  Brandenburg,  and  excited  by  chimC^^-^^f^' 
ical  hopes,  he  thought  liimself  able  to  surmount  all  r  *' . 
obstacles  which  the  vote  of  the  chapter,  the  comp^  ^ryti 
tion  of  two  powerful  rivals,  and  the  Edict  of  Besti^^    ^^"" 
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ion  opposed  to  his  restoration.  He  went  to  Sweden, 
od,  by  the  promise  of  a  diversion  in  Grermany,  sought 
>  obtain  as^stance  from  Gustavus.  He  was  dismissed 
y  that  monarch  not  without  hopes  of  effectual  pro- 
Motion,  but  with  the  advice  to  act  with  caution. 

Scarcely  had  Christian  William  been  informed  of 
16  landing  of  his  protector  in  Pomerania  than  he 
atered  Magdeburg  in  disguise.  Appearing  suddenly 
I  the  town  coimcil,  he  reminded  the  magistrates  of 
16  ravages  which  both  town  and  country  had  suffered 
■cm  the  Imperial  troops,  of  the  pernicious  designs 
f  Ferdinand,  and  the  danger  of  the  Protestant  church. 
[e  then  informed  them  that  the  moment  of  deliver- 
nee  was  at  hand,  and  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  offered 
tiem  his  alliance  and  assistance.  Magdeburg,  one  of 
lie  most  flourishing  towns  in  Germany,  enjoyed  under 
lie  government  of  its  magistrates  a  republican  freedom, 
rhich  inspired  its  citizens  with  a  brave  heroism.  Of 
his  they  had  already  given  proofs,  in  the  bold  defence 
f  their  rights  against  Wallenstein,  who,  tempted  by 
heir  wealth,  made  on  them  the  most  extravagant 
emands.  Their  territory  had  been  given  up  to  the 
ury  of  his  troops,  though  Magdeburg  itself  had  escaped 
is  vengeance.  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for  the 
Administrator  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  men  in 
irhose  minds  the  remembrance  of  these  outrages 
Fere  still  recent.  An  alliance  was  formed  between 
he  city  and  the  Swedish  king,  by  which  Magdeburg 
ranted  to  the  king  a  free  passage  through  its  gates 
nd  territories,  with  liberty  of  enlisting  soldiers  within 
ts  boundaries,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  prom- 
968  of  effectual  protection  for  its  religion  and  its 
rivileges. 

The  Administrator  immediately  collected  troops  and 
iommenced  hostilities,  before  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
lear  enough  to  cooperate  with  him.  He  defeated 
lome  Imperial  detachments  in  the  neighbourhood,  made 
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a  few  conquests,  and  even  surprised  Halle.  But  ihe 
approach  of  an  Imperial  army  obliged  him  to  retreat 
hastily,  and  not  without  loss,  to  Magdeburg.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  though  displeased  with  his  premature 
measures,  sent  Dietrich  Falkenberg,  an  experienced 
officer,  to  direct  the  Administrator's  military  opera- 
tions, and  to  assist  him  with  his  counsel.  Falkenberg 
was  named  by  the  magistrates  governor  of  the  town 
during  the  war.  The  prince's  army  was  daily  aug- 
mented by  recruits  from  the  neighbouring  towns;  and 
he  was  able  for  some  months  to  maintain  a  petty 
warfare  with  success. 

At  length  Count  Pappenheim,  having  brought  his 
expedition  against  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  U>  a 
close,  approached  the  town.  Driving  the  troops  of  the 
Administrator  from  their  intrenchments,  he  cut  off  his 
communication  ^^'ith  Saxony,  and  closely  invested  the 
place.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Tilly,  who  haughtily 
summoned  the  elector  forthwith  to  comply  with  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  to  submit  to  the  emperor's  onlers, 
and  sun^ender  Magdeburg.  The  prince's  answer  was 
spirited  and  resolute,  and  obliged  Tilly  at  once  to  have 
recourse  tu  anus. 

lu  the  nieaiiwliile  the  siege  was  prolonged,  by  the 
progress  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  which  called  the 
Austrian  general  from  before  the  place ;  and  the  j^'^l- 
oiisy  of  the  otticers  who  conducted  the  opemtious  m 
his  absence  delayed  for  some  months  the  fall  t>i 
Magdeburg.  On  the  30th  March,  1631,  Tilly  returned, 
to  push  the  siege  with  vigour. 

The  outworks  were  soon  earned,  and  Falkeub^'^S' 
after  withdrawing  the  garrisons  from  the  points  whi^^ 
he  could  no  longer  hold,  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the 
Ell)e.  As  his  troops  were  barely  sufficient  to  defect 
the  extensive  fortifications,  the  suburbs  of  Sudeuburg 
and  Neustadt  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  ^'^^ 
immediately   laid  them  in  ashes.     Pappenheim,  n^^ 
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separated  from  Tilly,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Schonenbeck, 
and  attacked  the  town  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  garrison,  reduced  by  the  defence  of  the  out- 
works, scarcely  exceeded  two  thousand  infantry  and 
a  few  hundred  horse ;  a  small  number  for  so  extensive 
and  irregular  a  fortress.  To  supply  this  deficiency, 
the  citizens  were  armed,  a  desperate  expedient,  which 
produced  more  evils  than  those  it  prevented.  The 
citizens,  at  best  but  indifferent  soldiers,  by  their  dis- 
union threw  the  town  into  confusion.  The  poor  com- 
plained that  they  were  exposed  to  every  hardship  and 
danger,  while  the  rich,  by  hiring  substitutes,  remained 
at  home  in  safety.  These  rumours  broke  out  at  last 
in  an  open  mutiny;  indifference  succeeded  to  zeal; 
weariness  and  negligence  took  the  place  of  vigilance 
and  foresight.  Dissension,  combined  with  growing 
scarcity,  gradually  produced  a  feeling  of  despondency ; 
many  began  to  tremble  at  the  desperate  nature  of  their 
undertaking,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  power  to  wliich 
they  were  opposed.  But  religious  zeal,  an  ardent  love 
of  liberty,  an  invincible  hatred  to  the  Austrian  yoke, 
and  the  expectation  of  speedy  relief,  banished  as  yet 
the  idea  of  a  surrender ;  and,  divided  as  they  were  in 
everything  else,  they  were  united  in  the  resolve  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

Their  hopes  of  succour  were  apparently  well  founded. 
They  knew  that  the  Confederacy  of  Leipzig  was  arm- 
ing ;  they  were  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Both  were  alike  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Magdeburg;  and  a  few  days  might  bring  the 
King  of  Sweden  before  its  walls.  All  this  was  also 
known  to  Tilly,  who,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  make 
himself  speedily  master  of  the  place.  With  this  view 
ie  had  despatched  a  trumpeter  with  letters  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  commandant,  and  the  magistrates, 
oflfering  terms  of  capitulation ;  but  he  received  for 
answer  that  they  would  rather  die  than  surrender.     A 
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spirited  sally  of  the  citizens  also  convinced  him  't^ 
their  courage  was  as  earnest  as  their  words,  while  the 
king's  arrival  at  Potsdam,  with  the  incursions  of  the 
Swedes  as  far  as  Zerbst,  filled  him  with  uneasaxxess, 
but  raised  the  hopes  of  the  garrison.  A  second  tir*im- 
peter  was  now  despatched;  but  the  more  mod^xate 
tone  of  his  demands  increased  the  confidence  of  tlie 
besieged,  and  unfortimately  their  negligence  alsa 

The  besiegers  had  now  pushed  their  approach^^  as 
far  as  the  ditch,  and  vigorously  cannonaded  the  forti- 
fications from  the  abandoned  batteries.  One  to^^er 
was  entirely  overthrown,  but  this  did  not  facilitate  an 
assault,  as  it  fell  sidewise  upon  the  wall,  and  not  into 
the  ditch.  Not\iithstanding  the  continual  boml>^^" 
ment  the  walls  had  not  suffered  much ;  and  the  ^ 
balls,  which  were  intended  to  set  the  town  in  flam:^^ 
were  deprived  of  their  efi'ect  by  the  excellent  pre^^^au- 
tions  adopted  against  them.  But  the  ammunitior^^  ^' 
the  besieged  was  nearly  expended,  and  the  cannos:^  ^^ 
the  town  gradually  ceased  to  answer  the  fire  of  ^® 
Imperialists.  Before  a  new  supply  could  be  obtaL^^®^ 
Mag(lel)iirg  would  be  either  relieved  or  taken.  ^iJhe 
hopes  of  the  besieged  were  on  the  stretch,  and  all  e^  J'^^ 
anxiously  directed  toward  the  quarter  in  which  "^^^ 
Swedish  banners  were  ex]>ected  to  ap]x?ar.  Gusta"^'^^^ 
Adolphus  was  near  enough  to  reach  Magdeburg  wit-^^ 
three  days ;  security  grew  with  lio^xj,  wliich  all  tliix^n^ 
contributed  to  augment.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  <^^ 
of  the  lm])erialists  was  suddenly  stop}x*d,  and  the  c^^' 
non  withdrawn  from  several  of  the  batteries.  A  deat  J^" 
like  stillness  reigntd  in  the  Imjierial  camp.  Tii^ 
l>esieged  were  convinced  that  deliverance  was  at  hau^^'' 
Both  citizens  and  soldiers  left  theii'  posts  upon  th 
ramparts  early  in  the  morning  to  indulge  themselve-* 
after  their  long  toils,  with  the  refreshmeut  of  sleeps 
but  it  was  indeed  a  dear  sleep,  and  a  frightful  awaken 
ing. 
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Tilly  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  taking  the  town, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes,  by  the  means  which 
le  had  hitherto  adopted ;  he  therefoi-e  determined  to 
ajse  the  siege,  but  first  to  hazard  a  general  assault. 
This  plan,  however,  was  attended  with  great  diflBculties, 
8  no  breach  had  been  effected,  and  the  works  were 
carcely  injured.  But  the  council  of  war  assembled 
Q  this  occasion  declared  for  an  assault,  citing  the  ex- 
mple  of  Maestricht,  which  had  been  taken  early  in 
le  morning,  while  the  citizens  and  soldiers  were 
^posing  themselves.  The  attack  was  to  be  made 
jottultaneously  on  four  points ;  the  night  betwixt  the 
th.  and  10th  of  May  was  employed  in  the  necessary 
reparations.  Everj'thing  was  ready  and  awaiting  the 
.gnal,  which  was  to  be  given  by  cannon  at  five  o'clock 
I  the  morning.  The  signal,  however,  was  not  given 
>r  two  hours  later,  during  which  Tilly,  who  was  still 
oubtful  of  success,  again  consulted  the  council  of 
rar.  Pappenheim  was  onlered  to  attack  the  works 
f  the  new  town,  where  the  attempt  was  favoured 
y  a  sloping  rampart,  and  a  dry  ditch  of  moderate 
epth.  The  citizens  and  soldiers  had  mostly  left  the 
rails,  and  the  few  who  remained  were  overcome  with 
leep.      This  general,  therefore,  found  little  difficulty 

I  mounting  the  wall  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Falkenberg,  roused  by  the  report  of  musketry,  has- 

ened  from  the  town-house,  where  he  was  employed  in 
.espatching  Tilly's  second  trumpeter,  and  hurried  with 

II  the  force  he  could  hastily  assemble  toward  the  gate 
>f  the  new  town,  which  was  already  in  the  possession 
>f  the  enemy.  Beaten  back,  this  intrepid  general  flew 
o  another  quarter,  where  a  second  party  of  the  enemy 
were  preparing  to  scale  the  walls.  After  an  ineffectual 
■eaistance  he  fell  in  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
Che  foaring  of  musketr}^,  the  pealing  of  the  alarm  bells, 
ind  the  growing  tumult  apprised  the  awakening  cit- 
josns   of  their  danger.     Hastily   arming   themselves, 
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they  nished  in  blind  confusion  against  the  ei 
Still  some  hojye  of  repulsing  the  besiegers  rema 
but  the  governor  teing  killed,  their  efforts  were 
out  plan  and  cooperation,  and  at  last  their  ammu 
l>egan  to  fail  them.  In  the  meanwhile,  two 
gates,  liitherto  unattacked,  were  stripped  of  the 
fenders,  to  meet  the  urgent  danger  within  the 
The  enemy  quickly  availed  themselves  of  this 
fusion  to  attack  these  posts.  The  reaLstaiice 
nevertheless  spirited  and  obstinate,  until  four  Im 
regiments,  at  length,  mastei-s  of  the  ramparts,  fell 
the  garrison  in  the  rear,  and  completed  their 
Amidst  the  general  tumult,  a  brave  captaia,  n 
Schmidt,  who  still  headed  a  few  of  the  more  rei 
agauist  tlie  enemy,  succeeded  in  driving  thera  t 
gates ;  here  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  witl 
expired  the  hopes  of  Magdebui-g.  Before  noon  a 
works  were  carried,  and  the  town  was  in  the  em 
hands. 

Two  gates  were  now  opened  by  the  storming 
for  the  main  body,  and  Tilly  marched  in  with  p 
his  infantry.  Iiiiniediately  occupying  the  prii 
stri'eis,  he  drove  the  citizens  with  pointed  c^mnor 
thi'ir  dwell inii:s,  there  to  await  their  destiny. 
wtM'c  not  lon^L,'  lu'hl  in  sns|>ense ;  a  word  from  Til] 
cided  the  fate  of  Magilebur^j:. 

Kvrn  a  more  humane  general  would  in  vain 
rt'c.'oni mended  nunvy  to  such  .soldiers;  but  Tilly 
made  ihe  atUMupt.  l/'ft  by  their  general's  silence 
ters  of  tht*.  Hvl's  of  all  the  citizens,  the  sokUery 
into  the  housi»s  to  satiate  their  most  brutal  app( 
The  prayers  of  innorence  excited  some  compassi' 
the  h(^arts  of  the  (.Tcrmans,  but  none  in  the 
breasts  of  IVippenlunm's  Walloons.  Scarcely  ha< 
sava^^^e  cruelly  coianienced  when  the  other  gates 
thrown  open,  and  the  cavalry,  with  the  fearful  h 
of  the  Croats,  poured  in  upuu  the  devoted  inhabi 
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Here  commeuced  a  scene  of  honors  for  which  his- 
tory has  no  language,  poetry  no  pencil.     Neither  inno- 
di^nt   childhood,  nor  helpless  old  age ;  neither  youth, 
^tex.  Tank,  nor  beauty  could  disarm  the  fury  of  the 
<3onqueror8.     Wives  were  abused  in  the  arms  of  their 
Inusbands^  daughters  at  the  feet  of  their  parents ;  and 
^Iie  defenceless  sex  exposed  to  the  double  sacrifice  of 
^virtue  and  life.     No   situation,   however   obscure,  or 
liowever  sacred,  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy. 
In  a  single  church  fifty-three  women  were  found  be- 
laeaded.     The  Croats  amused  themselves  with   throw- 
JTig  children  into  the  flames;  Pappenheim's  Walloons 
Aivith  stabbing  infants  at  the  mother's  breast.      Some 
ofl&cers  of  the  League,  horror-struck  at  this  dreadful 
scene,  ventured  to  remind  Tilly  that  he  had  it  in  his 
pK>wer  to  stop  the  carnage.     "  Eetum  in  an  hour,"  was 
lais   answer ;  "  I  will  see  what  I  can  do ;  the  soldier 
XDust  have  some  reward   for  his  dangers  and  toils." 
These  horrors  lasted  with  unabated  fury,  till  at  last  the 
smoke  and  flames  proved  a  check  to  the  plunderers. 
To  augment  the  confusion,  and  to  divert  the  resistance 
of   the  inhabitants,  the  ImperiaHsts  had,  in  the  com- 
xnencement  of  the  assault,  fired  the  town  in  several 
j)laces.     The  wind  rising  rapidly,  spread  the  flames,  till 
tihe  blaze  became  universal.     Fearful,  indeed,  was  the 
t^umult  amid  clouds  of  smoke,  heaps  of  dead  bodies, 
t:he  clash  of  swords,  the  crash  of  falling  ruins,  and 
streams  of  blood.     The  atmosphere  glowed ;  and  the  in- 
tx)lerable  heat  forced  at  last  even  the  murderers  to  take 
:refuge  in  their  camp.     In  less  than  twelve  hours  this 
strong,  populous,  and  flourisliing  city,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Germany,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  exception 
of  two  churches  and  a  few  houses.    The  Administrator, 
dhristian  William,  after  receiving  several  wounds,  was 
'taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  the  burgomasters ;  most 
of  the  ofGicers  and   magistrates  had  already  met   an 
onviable  death.     The  avarice  of  the  officers  had  saved 
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four  hundred  of  the  richest  citizens  in  the  hope  of  ex- 
torting from  them  an  exorbitant  ransom.  But  tills 
humanity  was  confined  to  the  officers  of  the  League, 
whom  the  ruthless  barbarity  of  the  Imperialists  caused 
to  be  regarded  as  guardian  angels. 

Scarcely  had  the  fury  of  the  flames  abated  when 
the  Imperialists  returned  to  renew  the  pillage  amid  the 
ruins  and  ashes  of  the  town.  Many  were  suttocated 
by  the  smoke ;  many  found  rich  booty  in  the  cellars, 
where  the  citizens  had  concealed  their  more  valuable 
effects.  On  the  13th  of  May  Tilly  himself  appeared 
in  the  town,  after  the  streets  had  been  cleared  of  ashes 
and  dead  bodies.  Horrible  and  revolting  to  humanity 
was  the  scene  that  presented  itself.  The  living  crawl- 
ing from  under  the  dead,  childi-en  wandering  about 
with  heart-rending  cries,  calling  for  their  parents ;  and 
infants  still  sucking  the  breasts  of  their  lifeless  moth- 
ers. More  than  six  thousand  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  Elbe  to  clear  the  streets ;  a  much  greater  number  had 
been  consumed  by  the  flames.  The  whole  number  of 
the  slain  was  reckoned  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand. 

Tlie  entrance  of  the  <^eneral,  which  took  place  on  the 
14tb,  ])ut  a  stop  to  the  phinder,  and  saved  tlie  few  who 
had  hitherto  contrived  to  escape.  About  a  tliousand 
people  were  taken  out  of  the  cathednd,  where  they  had 
remained  three  days  and  two  ni^^hts  without  food,  and 
in  momentary  fear  of  death.  Tilly  promised  them  quar- 
ter, and  coninianded  bread  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  The  next  day  a  solemn  mass  was  performed  in 
the  cathedral,  and  7V  Ih  um  sung  amidst  the  dischar<^'e 
of  artillery.  The  Ini]»erial  general  rode  through  the 
streets,  that  he  might  be  able  as  an  eye-witness  to 
inform  his  master  that  no  such  conquest  had  Ijeen 
made  since  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  Jerusiilem. 
Nor  was  this  an  exaggeration,  whether  we  consider  the 
greatness,  importance,  and  prosperity  of  the  city  razed, 
or  the  fury  of  its  ravagers. 
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In  Gtermany  the  tidings  of  the  dreadful  fate  of 
f  agdebuig  caused  triumphant  joy  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
lics,  while  it  spread  terror  and  consternation  among 
he  Protestants.  Loudly  and  generally  they  complained 
gainst  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  with  so  strong  a 
orce,  and  in  the  very  neighbourhood,  had  left  an  allied 
ity  to  its  fate.  Even  the  most  reasonable  deemed  liis 
aaction  inexplicable ;  and  lest  he  should  lose  irretriev- 
tbly  the  good  will  of  the  people,  for  whose  dehverance 
le  had  engaged  in  this  war,  Gustavus  was  under  the 
lecessity  of  publishing  to  the  world  a  justification  of 
liB  own  conduct. 

He  had  attacked,  and  on  the   16th  April,  carried 
LAndsberg,  when  he  was  apprised  of  the  danger  of 
Magdeburg.     He  resolved  immediately  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  that  town ;  and  he  moved  with  all  his  cavalry, 
and  ten  regiments  of  infantry  toward  the  Spree.     But 
the  position  which  he  held  in  Germany  made  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  not  move  forward  without  securing 
his  rear.     In  traversing  a  country  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  suspicious  friends  and  dangerous  enemies, 
and  where  a  single  premature  movement  might  cut  off 
Ins  communication  with  liis  own  kingdom,  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  caution  were  necessary.     The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  had  already  opened  the  fortress  of  Custrin 
to  the  flying  Imperialists,  and  closed  the  gates  against 
their  pursuers.     If  now  Gustavus  should  fail  in  his 
attack  upon  Tilly  the  elector  mi<:^ht  again  open  his  for- 
tresses to  the  Imperialists,  and  the  king,  with  an  enemy 
both  in  front  and  rear,  would  be  irrecoverably  lost.     In 
Order  to  prevent  this   contingency  he  demanded  that 
t^he  elector  should  allow  him  to  hold  the  fortresses  of 
Custrin  and  Spandau  till  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  should 
fcje  raised. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  demand. 
"Xhe  services  wliich  Gustavus  had  lately  rendered  the 
elector,  by  expelling  the  Imperialists  from  Branden- 
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haig,  daimed  his  gratitade,  ^liiile  the  ptat  oopdnct  oi 
the  Swedes  in  Germany  entitled  them  to  oanfideni 
Bat  by  the  surrender  of  his  f ortreasee,  the  elector  woulcBE:»d 
in  some  measure  make  the  King  of  Sweden  master  ol 
his  country;  besides  that,  by  such  a  stefi,  he, 
at  once  break  with  the  emperor,  and  expose  his 
to  his  future  vengeance.  The  elector^s  struggle 
himself  was  long  and  violent,  pusillanimity  and  self — c 
interest  for  awhile  prevailed.  Unmoved  by  the  £ate 
Magdeburg,  cold  in  the  cause  of  religioii  and  the  liber — * 
ties  of  Germany,  he  saw  nothing  but  his  own  danger;  '; 
and  this  anxiety  was  greatly  stimulated  by  his  ministei^cr^ar 
Van  Schwartzenburgh,  who  was  secretly  in  the 
of  Austria.  In  the  meantime  the  Swedish  trooj 
approached  Berlin,  and  the  king  took  up  his  resi- 
dence with  the  elector.  When  he  witnessed  the 
orous  hesitation  of  that  prince^  he  could  not 
his  indignation:  ''My  road  is  to  Magdeburg,''  said  he^ 
''not  for  my  own  advantagOi but  for  that  of  the 
tant  religion.  If  no  one  will  stand  by  me  I 
immediately  retreat,  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
peror,  and  return  to  Stockholm.  I  am  convinced  that 
Ferdinand  will  readily  grant  me  whatever  conditions 
may  require.  But  if  Magdeburg  is  once  lost,  and  th( 
emperor  relieved  from  all  fear  of  me,  then  it  is  for  yoi 
to  look  to  yourselves  and  the  consequences." 
timely  threat,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  aspect  of  the  Sw( 
dish  army,  which  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  by 
what  was  refused  to  entreaty,  brought  at  last  the  electoi 
to  his  senses,  and  Spandau  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes. 

Tlie  king  had  now  two  routes  to  Magdeburg;  one 
westward  led  through  an  exhausted  country,  and  filled  ^-^ 
with  the  enemy's  troops,  who  might  dispute  with  him 
the  passage  of  the  Elbe :  the  other  more  to  the  south- 
ward, by  Dessau  and  Wittenberg,  where  bridges  were 
to  be  found  for  crossing  the  Elbe,  and  where  supplies 
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old  easily  be  drawn  from  Saxony.  But  he  could  not 
oil  himself  of  the  latter  without  the  consent  of  the 
ictor,  whom  Gustavus  had  good  reason  to  distrust. 
fore  setting  out  on  his  march,  therefore,  he  demanded 
im  that  prince  a  free  passage  and  liberty  for  pur- 
stsing  provisions  for  his  troops.  His  application  was 
used,  and  no  remonstrances  could  prevail  on  the 
iCtor  to  abandon  his  system  of  neutrality.  While 
5  point  was  still  in  dispute  the  news  of  the  dreadful 
e  of  Magdeburg  arrived. 

Tilly  announced  its  fall  to  the  Protestant  princes 
the  tone  of  a  conqueror,  and  lost  no  time  in  making 
}  most  of  the  general  consternation.  The  influence 
the  emperor,  which  had  sensibly  declined  during  the 
rid  progress  of  Gustavus,  after  this  decisive  blow  rose 
;her  than  ever ;  and  the  change  was  speedily  visible 
the  imperious  tone  he  adopted  toward  the  Protestant 
ites.  The  decrees  of  the  Confederation  of  Leipzig 
ire  annulled  by  a  proclamation,  the  convention  itself 
ppressed  by  an  imperial  decree,  and  all  the  refractory 
ites  threatened  with  the  fate  of  Magdeburg.  As  the 
Bcutor  of  this  imperial  mandate,  Tilly  immediately 
iered  troops  to  march  against  the  Bishop  of  Bremen, 
10  was  a  member  of  the  coDfederaoy,  and  had  him- 
If  enlisted  soldiers.  The  terrified  bishop  immediately 
ve  up  his  forces  to  Tilly,  and  signed  the  pevocation 
the  acts  of  the  confederation.  An  Imperial  army, 
deh  had  lately  returned  from  Italy,  imder  the  com- 
ind  of  Count  Furstenberg,  acted  in  the  same  manner 
vard  the  Administrator  of  Wiirtemberg.  The  duke 
s  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Edict  of  Eestitution, 
i  all  the  decrees  of  the  emperor,  and  even  to  pay  a 
►nthly  subsidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
>  maintenance  of  the  Inii)erial  troops.  Similar  bur- 
is  were  inflicted  upom  Ulni  and  N"urem))erg,  and  the 
ire  circles  of  Franconia  and  Swabia.  The  hand  of 
J  emperor  was  stretched  in  terror  over  all  Germany. 
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The  Hudden  preponderance,  more  iu  appearance,  peN 
haps,  than  in  reality,  which  he  had  obtained  by  thJA 
blow,  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  even  of  the  mod> 
enition  which  he  had  hitherto  observed,  and  misled 
him  intn  hasty  and  violent  measures,  wliich  at  last 
turned  the  wavering  resolution  of  the  German  princev 
in  favour  of  Guslavua  Ailolplius.  Injurious  as  tba 
immediate  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  were 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  its  remoter  effects  were  most 
advantagcjDus.  The  past  surprise  made  way  for  active 
resentment,  despair  inspired  courage,  and  the  Ger- 
man freedom  rose,  like  a  phisnix,  from  the  ashes  of 
Magdeburg. 

Among  tint  princes  of  the  Leipzig  Confederation  the 
Kleetor  of  Saxooy  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  were 
the  most  powerful ;  and,  until  they  were  disarmed,  the 
universal  authority  of  the  emperor  was  unconfirmed. 
Against  the  landgrave,  therefore,  Tilly  first  directed  his 
attack,  and  marched  straight  from  Magdeburg  into 
Thuringia.  During  this  march  the  territories  of  Saxe, 
Ernest,  and  Schwartzbni^g  were  laid  waste,  and  Fraak- 
eiihausen  plundered  before  the  very  eyes  of  Tilly,  and 
laid  in  a^hcs  with  impunity.  The  unfortunate  peasant 
paid  dear  for  his  master's  attachment  to  the  interests 
of  Sweden.  Erfurt,  the  key  of  Saxony  and  Franconia, 
was  threatened  with  a  siege,  but  redeemed  itself  by  a 
voluntary  contribution  of  money  and  proviaioas.  From 
thence  Tilly  despatched  his  emissaries  to  the  land- 
grave, demanding  of  him  the  immedate  disbanding  <rf 
his  army,  a  renunciation  of  the  league  of  Leip:dg,  the  ^ 
reception  of  Imperial  garrisons  into  his  territories  and  -* 
fortresses,  with  the  necessary  contributions,  and  thB  ^ 
declaration  of  friendship  or  hostility.  Such  was  the  * 
treatment  which  a  prince  of  the  empire  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  from  a  servant  of  the  emperor.  But  these  ' 
extravagant  demands  acquired  a  formidable  vreight  from  -^ 
the  power   which   supported  them;  and  the  dieadfol 
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mtd  of  Magdeburg,  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
mndgrave,  tended  still  further  to  enforce  them.  Admi- 
rable, therefore,  was  the  intrepidity  of  the  landgrave's 
inswer :  "  To  admit  foreign  troops  into  his  capital  and 
ortressea  the  landgrave  is  not  disposed ;  his  troops  he 
equires  for  his  own  purposes ;  as  for  an  attack,  he  can 
lefend  himself.  If  General  Tilly  wants  money  or  pro- 
dsions,  let  him  go  to  Munich,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
Kith."  The  irruption  of  two  bodies  of  Imperial  troops 
Qto  Hesse-Cassel  was  the  immediate  result  of  this 
pirited  reply,  but  the  landgrave  gave  them  so  warm  a 
eception  that  they  could  effect  nothing;  and  just  as 
Klly  was  preparing  to  follow  with  his  whole  army,  to 
nmish  the  unfortunate  country  for  the  firmness  of  its 
lovereign,  the  movements  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
:ecalled  him  to  another  quarter. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  learned  the  fall  of  Magde- 
3urg  with  deep  regret ;  and  the  demand  now  made  by 
lie  elector,  George  William,  in  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment, for  the  restoration  of  Spandau,  greatly  increai^d 
hia  feeling.  The  loss  of  Magdeburg  had  rather  aug- 
[nented  than  lessened  the  reasons  which  made  the 
[X)8session  of  this  fortress  so  desirable ;  and  the  nearer 
3ecame  the  necessity  of  a  decisive  battle  between  him- 
self and  Tilly,  the  more  unwilling  he  felt  to  abandon 
:he  only  place  which,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  could 
uisure  him  a  refuge.  After  a  vain  endeavour  by  en- 
treaties and  representations  to  bring  over  the  elector  to 
his  views,  whose  coldness  and  lukewarnmess  daily 
increased,  he  gave  orders  to  his  general  to  evacuate 
Spandau,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  to  the  elector 
that  he  would  henceforth  rej^ard  him  as  an  enemv. 

To  give  weight  to  this  declaration,  he  apj^eared  with 
his  whole  force  before  Berlin.  "  T  will  not  >>«  worse 
treated  than  the  Imperial  generals,"  was  his  reply  to  the 
ambassadors  whom  the  bewildered  elector  despatchexl 
to  his  camp.     "  Your  master  has  received  them  into 


his  terriGories,  fumisbed  them  with  all  necessary  enp- 
plies,  ceded  to  them  everj'  place  which  they  required, 
ami  yet,  by  all  these  concessions  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  treat  his  subject-s  with  common  humanity. 
All  that  I  retpm-e  of  him  is  security,  a  moderate  sum 
of  money,  and  pro^Taious  for  my  troops ;  in  return  I 
promise  to  protect  his  country,  and  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  frum  him.  On  these  points,  however,  1 
must  inaiflt;  and  my  hrother,  the  elector,  must  in- 
stantly dflternuue  to  have  me  as  a  friend,  or  to  see  hi: 
capital  plundered."  This  decisive  tone  produced  a 
due  impreaaion ;  and  the  cannon  pointed  against  tliii 
town  pat  an  fnd  to  the  doubts  of  George  William.  In 
a  few  days,  a  treaty  was  dgned,  by  which  the  elector 
engaged  to  fmnish  a  monthly  subsidy  of  *3O,O00,  to 
leave  Spandau  iu  the  Idn^i^'e  hands,  and  to  open  Cu^trin 
at  all  times  to  the  Swedish  troops.  ITiis  now  open 
alliance  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  with  the  Swedes 
excited  no  leas  displeasure  at  Vienna  than  did  formerlr 
the  dmilar  procedure  of  the  Duke  of  Pomerania ;  Imt 
the  changed  fortune  widdi  uow  attended  his  anna 
obHged  the  emperor  to  confine  hia  resentment  to 
words. 

The  king's  satisfaction,  on  this  favourable  event,  mi 
increased  by  the  agreeable  intelhgence  that  GreifswaH, 
the  only  fortress  which  the  Imperiahsts  stUl  hdd  in 
Pomerania,  had  surrendered,  and  that  the  whole  coon- 
try  was  now  free  of  the  enemy.  He  appeared  once 
more  in  this  duchy,  and  was  gratified  at  the  sight  of 
tlie  general  joy  which  he  had  caused  to  the  peopla  A 
year  had  elapsed  since  Gustavus  first  entered  Gennanji 
and  this  event  was  now  celebrated  by  all  Pomeranift  ** 
a  national  festival.  Shortly  before  the  Czar  of  Mos- 
cow had  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him,  W 
renew  his  alliance,  and  even  to  offer  him  troops.  He 
had  great  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  friendly  dispoatioi' 
of  Kussia,  as  it  was  indispensable  to  hia  interests  th*' 
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reden  itself  should  remam  undisturbed  by  any  dan- 
rous  neighbour  during  the  war  in  which  he  himself 
18  engaged.  Soon  after  his  queen,  Maria  Eleonora, 
ided  in  Pomerania,  with  a  reinforcement  of  eight 
ousand  Swedes;  and  the  arrival  of  six  thousand 
iglish,  under  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  requires  more 
rticular  notice,  because  this  is  all  that  hUtory  men- 
)ns  of  the  English  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
During  Tilly's  expedition  into  Thuringia,  Pappen- 
im  commanded  in  Magdeburg;  but  was  unable  to 
event  the  Swedes  from  crossing  the  Elbe  at  various 
ints,  routing  some  Imperial  detachments,  and  seizing 
veral  posts.  He  himself,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
e  King  of  Sweden,  anxiously  recalled  TiUy,  and  pre- 
iled  upon  bim  to  return  by  rapid  marches  to  Magde- 
irg.  Tilly  encamped  on  this  side  of  the  river  at 
''olmerstadt ;  Gustavus  on  the  same  side,  near  Wer- 
fn,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Havel  and  the 
Ibe.  His  very  arrival  portended  no  good  to  Tilly. 
le  Swedes  routed  three  of  his  regiments  which  were 
«ted  in  villages  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body, 
Tried  ofif  half  their  baggage,  and  burned  the  re- 
ainder.  Tilly  in  vain  advanced  within  cannon-shot 
the  king's  camp,  and  offered  him  battle.  Gustavus, 
oakev  by  one-half  than  his  adversary,  prudently  de- 
ined  it ;  and  his  position  was  too  strong  for  an  attack, 
othing  more  ensued  but  a  distant  cannonade,  and  a 
w  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Swedes  had  invariably 
e  advantage.  In  his  retreat  to  Wolmerstadt,  Tilly's 
my  was  weakened  by  numerous  desertions.  Fortune 
emed  to  have  forsaken  him  since  the  carnage  of 
agdeburg. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  was  followed 
'  uninterrupted  success.  While  he  himself  was  en- 
mped  in  Werben,  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg,  with 
e  exception  of  a  few  towns,  was  conquered  by  his 
sneral  Tott  and  the  Duke  Adolphus  Frederick ;  and 
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he  eDJoyeJ  the  Bfttisfaction  of  reinstatrng  both  dukes  \M^ 
their  doniinious.     He  proceeded  in  person  to  Guatron^a 
where  the  relnstalemeut  was  solemnly  to  take  place,  t*^ 
give  aA.kiilional  dignity  to  the  ceremony  by  his  presence— 
The  two  dukes,  with  their  deliverer  between  them,  anc^^ 
iittended  by  a  splendid  train  of  princes,  made  a  pubhcr^i^ 
entry  into  the  city,  wliich  the  joy  of    their  suhjec 
converWd  into  an   affecting    soleiunity-      Soon    aftea 
his  return  to  Werbeu,  the  tfindgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel 
appeared   in  Ida  caiup,  to   eonclude  aa  offeo^ve  t    " 
defensive  alliance  j   the  first  sovereign  prince  in  Ger- 
many who  voluutmily  and  o])euly  declared  against  th^ 
t'.mperor,  though   not   wholly   uninfluenced  by  strong 
motives.     The  landgrave  hound  himself  to  act  a_ 
the   king's  enemies  as  his   own,  to  open  to   him 
towns  and  tenilory.  and  to  furnish  his  army  with  pro — ' — 
visions  and  necessaries.     The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  h  ,- 
declared  himself  his  ally  and  protector ;  and  engaget^^B 
to  conclude  no  peace  with  the  emperor  without   first::^^ 

obtaining  for  the  landgrave  a  full  I'edresa  of  grievances 

Ikith    jmrli('j<    hduimralilv  jwrformed    Ihoir   ai^Teement. 

Ur.-.-r-(';i^>rl  udli-'ivd  u]  (liL-  Swedish  ^iHMii.'.f  duriuss: 
the  whole  of  this  tedious  war;  and  at  the  peace  o^^— 
Westphalia  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  friendship  oE:^ 
Sweden. 

Tilly,  from  whom  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  t 
landgrave  was  not  long  concealed,  despatched  Count-- 
Fu^er  with  several  regiments  against  him ;  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavoured  to  excite  his  subjects  to  rebel- 
lion by  iutlammittory  letters.  But  these  made  as  little 
impression  as  his  troops,  which  subsequently  failed  him 
so  decidedly  at  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld.  The  Estates 
of  Hesse  could  not  for  a  momept  hesitate  between  theii 
oppressor  and  their  protector. 

But  the  Imperial  general  was  far  more  disturbed  by 
the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who, 
in  defiance  of  the  Imperial  prohitatioa,  continued  hia 
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preparations,  and  adhered  to  the  Confederation  at  Leip- 
zig. At  this  conjuncture,  when  the  proximity  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  made  a  decisive  battle  ere  long  inevi- 
sble,  it  appeared  extremely  dangerous  to  leave  Saxony 
n  arms,  and  ready  in  a  moment  to  declare  for  the 
jnemy.  Tilly  had  just  received  a  reinforcement  of 
iwenty-five  thousand  veteran  troops  under  Furstenberg, 
md,  confident  in  his  strength,  he  hoped  either  to  disarm 
ihe  elector  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  arrival,  or  at  least 
X)  conquer  him  with  little  diflBculty.  Before  quitting 
lis  camp  at  Wolmerstadt,  he  commanded  the  elector, 
liy  a  special  messenger,  to  open  his  territories  to  the 
[mpenal  troops ;  either  to' disband  his  own  or  to  join 
iiem  to  the  Imperial  army ;  and  to  assist,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  himself,  hi  driving  the  King  of  Sweden  out 
3f  Germany.  WhUe  he  reminded  him  that,  of  all  the 
Berman  states.  Saxony  had  hitherto  been  most  re- 
spected, he  threatened  it,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  the 
most  destructive  ravages. 

But  Tilly  had  chosen  an  unfavourable  moment  for 
80  imperious  a  requisition.  The  ill-treatment  of  his 
religious  and  political  confederates,  the  destruction 
of  Magdeburg,  the  excesses  of  the  Imj)eriali8ts  in 
Lusatia,  all  combined  to  incense  the  elector  against 
the  emperor.  The  approach,  too,  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  (however  slender  his  claims  were  to  the  protec- 
tion of  that  prince)  tended  to  fortify  his  resolution. 
He  accordingly  forbade  the  quartering  of  the  Imperial 
soldiers  in  his  territories,  and  announced  his  firm  de- 
termiaation  to  persist  in  his  warlike  preparations. 
Elowever  surprised  he  should  be,  he  added,  "to  see 
in  Imperial  army  on  its  march  against  his  territories, 
ehen  that  army  had  enough  to  do  in  watching  the 
operations  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  nevertheless  he  did 
lot  expect,  instead  of  the  promised  and  well-merited 
e'wards,  to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude  and  the  ruin  of 
lis   country."     To  Tilly's   deputies,  who  were   enter- 
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tained  in  a  princely  style,  he  gave  a  still  plainer  answer 
on  the  occasion.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  perceive 
that  the  Saxon  confectionery,  which  has  been  so  long 
kept  back,  is  at  length  to  be  set  upon  the  table.  But 
OS  it  is  usual  to  mix  it  with  nuts  and  garnish  of  all 
kinds,  take  care  of  your  teeth." 

Tilly  instantly  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  with  the 
most  frightful  devastation,  advanced  upon  HaUe ;  from 
this  place  he  renewed  iiis  demiinds  on  the  elector,  in 
a  tone  still  more  urgent  and  threatejiing.  The  previous 
policy  of  this  piince,  both  from  his  own  inclination, 
and  the  persuasions  of  his  con'upt  niiuisl«rB,  had  been 
to  promote  the  interests  of"  the  emperor,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  sacred  obligations,  and  but  very 
little  tact  had  hitherto  kept  him  inactive.  All  this  but 
renders  more  astonishing  the  infatuation  of  the  em- 
peror or  his  ministers  in  abandoning,  at  so  critical 
a  moment,  the  policy  they  had  hitherto  adopted,  and, 
by  extreme  measures,  incensing  a  prince  so  easily  led. 
Was  this  the  very  object  which  Tilly  had  in  view  I 
Was  it  his  purpose  to  convert  an  equivocal  friend  into 
ail  "pi-.ii  .-thuiiy.  iiiul  thus  tu  ivli^.y^  bidisi-lf  from  the 
necessity  of  that  indulgence  in  the  treatment  of  this 
prince  which  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor 
had  hitherto  imposed  upon  him  ?  Or  was  It  the 
emperor's  wish,  by  driving  the  elector  to  open  hostili- 
ties, to  get  quit  of  his  obligations  to  him,  and  so 
cleverly  to  break  off  at  once  the  difficulty  of  a  reckon- 
ing ?  In  either  case  we  must  be  equally  surprised  at 
the  daring  presumption  of  Tilly,  who  hesitat^  not,  in 
presence  of  one  formidable  enemy,  to  provoke  another ; 
and  at  his  negligence  in  permitting,  without  opposition, 
the  union  of  the  two. 

The  Saxon  elector,  rendered  desperate  by  the  en- 
trance of  Tilly  into  his  territories,  threw  himself, 
though  not  without  a  violent  struggle,  under  iba 
protection  of  Sweden. 
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mediately  after  diRTnisaing  Tilly's  first  embassy, 
ui  despatched  his  field-marshal  Amheim  in  sJl 
to  the  camp  of  Gustavus,  to  solicit  the  prompt 
mce  of  that  monarch  whom  he  had  so  long 
;ted.  The  king  concealed  the  inward  satisfac- 
16  felt  at  this  long  wished  for  result.  "  I  am 
for  the  elector,"  said  he,  with  dissembled  cold- 
bo  the  ambassador ;  "  had  he  heeded  my  repeated 
istrances  his  country  would  never  have  seen  the 
3f  an  enemy,  and  Magdeburg  would  not  have 
.  Now,  when  necessity  leaves  him  no  altema- 
16  has  recourse  to  my  assistance.  But  tell  him, 
[  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
my   own   cause  and   that   of   my   confederates. 

pledge  have  I  for  the  sincerity  of  a  prince 
3  minister  is  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and  who  will 
.on  me  as  soon  as  the  emperor  flatters  him,  and 
raws  his  troops  from  his  frontiers?  Tilly,  it  is 
Has  received  a  strong  reinforcement ;  but  this  shall 
revent  me  from  meeting  him  with  confidence,  as 
Eis  I  have  covered  my  rear." 
B  Saxon  minister  could  make  no  other  reply  to 

reproaches  than  that  it  was  best  to  bury  the 
in  oblivion. 

pressed  the  king  to  name  the  conditions  on 
I  he  would  afford  assistance  to  Saxony,  and 
d  to  guarantee  their  acceptance.  "  I  require," 
Grustavus,  "  that  the  elector  shall  cede  to  me  the 
ss  of  Wittenberg,  deliver  to  me  his  eldest  sons 
)stages,  furnish  my  troops  with  three  months' 
and  deliver  up  to  me  the  traitors  among  his 
try." 

Tot  Wittenberg  alone,"  said  the  elector,  when  he 
red  this  answer,  and  hui-ried  back  his  minister  to 
wedish  camp,  "  not  Wittenljerg  alone,  but  Torgau, 
all  Saxony,  shall  be  open  to  him ;  my  whole 
y  shall  be  his  hostages,  and  if  that  is  insufficient, 
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I  will  plniie  myself  in  his  hands.  Return  and  inform 
him  I  am  reai.iy  to  deliver  to  him  any  traitors  he  shall 
name,  to  furnish  Ins  army  with  the  money  he  requires, 
and  to  venture  my  life  aud  fortune  in  the  good  cause." 

The  king  had  only  desired  to  t«8t  the  ainoerity  of 
the  elector's  new  sentiments.  Convinced  of  it,  he 
now  retracted  these  harsh  demands.  "  Tlie  distruet," 
he  said,  "  which  was  ahown  to  myself  when  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  Magdeburg  hod  naturally  excited  mine ; 
the  elector's  present  contidence  demands  a  return.  I 
am  satisfied,  provided  he  grants  my  army  one  month's 
pay.  and  even  for  his  advance  I  hope  to  indemnify 
him." 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the 
king  crossed  tlie  Elbe,  and  next  day  joined  the  Saxons. 
Instead  of  preventing  this  junction,  I'illy  had  advanced 
against  I-eipzig,  which  he  mimmoued  to  receive  an 
Imperial  garrison.  In  hojtes  of  speedy  rehef,  Hans 
von  der  Pforta,  the  commandant,  made  preparations 
for  his  defeuce,  and  laid  the  sulmrb  toward  Halle  in 
ashes.  But  the  ill  condition  nf  (he  fnrlilii.'iitions  made 
resistance  vain,  and  on  the  second  day  the  gates  were 
opened.  Tilly  had  fixed  liis  headquarters  in  the  house 
of  a  grave-digger,  the  only  one  still  standing  in  the 
suburb  of  HalJe ;  here  he  signed  the  capitulation,  and 
here,  too,  he  arranged  Ms  attack  on  the  King  o( 
Sweden.  Tilly  grew  pale  at  the  representation  of  the 
death's'head  and  cross-bones  with  which  the  proprietor 
had  decorated  his  house  ;  and,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions, Leipzig  experieuced  moderate  treatment. 

Meanwhile,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Torgau 
between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  at  which  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also 
jffesent.  The  resolution  which  should  now  be  adopted 
was  to  decide  irrevocaldy  the  fate  of  Germany  and  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  happiness  of  nations  and  the 
destiny   of   their   priuces.     The   anxiety   of   Buapense 
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which,  before  every  decisive  resolve,  oppresses  even 
the  hearts  of  heroes,  appeared  now  for  a  moment  to 
overshadow  the  great  mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
"  If  we  decide  upon  battle,"  said  he,  "  the  stake  will 
be  nothing  less  than  a  crown  and  two  electorates. 
Fortune  is  changeable,  and  the  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Heaven  may,  for  our  sins,  give  th^  victory  to  our 
enemies.  My  kingdom,  it  is  true,  even  after  the  loss 
of  my  life  and  my  army,  would  still  have  a  hope  left. 
Far  removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  defended  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  a  well-guarded  frontier,  and  a  warlike 
population,  it  would  at  least  be  safe  from  the  worst 
consequences  of  a  defeat.  But  what  chances  of  escape 
are  there  for  you,  with  an  enemy  so  close  at  hand  ? " 
Gustavus  Adolphus  displayed  the  modest  diffidence 
of  a  hero,  whom  an  overweening  belief  of  his  own 
strength  did  not  blind  to  the  greatness  of  his  danger ; 
John  George,  the  confidence  of  a  weak  man,  who 
knows  that  he  has  a  hero  by  his  side.  Impatient  to 
rid  his  territories  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  oppressive 
presence  of  two  armies,  he  burned  for  a  battle,  in 
which  he  had  no  former  laurels  to  lose.  He  was 
ready  to  march  with  his  Saxons  alone  against  Leipzig, 
and  attack  Tilly.  At  last  Gustavus  acceded  to  his 
opinion ;  and  it  was  resolved  tliat  the  attack  should 
be  made  without  delay,  before  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcements, which  were  on  tlieir  way,  under  Altringer 
and  Tiefenbach.  The  united  Swedish  and  Saxon 
armies  now  crossed  the  Mulda,  while  the  elector 
returned  homeward. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  September,  1631, 
the  hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  Tilly, 
who,  since  he  had  neglected  the  opportunity  of  over- 
powering the  Saxons  before  their  union  with  the 
Swedes,  was  disposed  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
inforcements, had  taken  up  a  strong  and  advantageous 
position  not  far  from  Leipzig,  where  he  expected  he 
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should  be  able  to  avoid  the  battle.  But  the  impet-  i 
iiosity  of  Pappeiibeim  obliged  him,  as  soon  as  Uifl  I 
enemy  were  in  motioo,  to  alter  hia  plans,  aud  to  move 
to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  which  run 
from  the  village  of  Wahreu  toward  Lindentbal  At 
the  foot  of  these  heights  his  army  was  drawn  up  id 
a  single  Hue,  aud  hia  artillery  placed  upon  the  heij;lits 
behind,  from  which  it  could  sweep  the  whole  extensive 
plain  of  Breitcnfeld.  The  Swedish  and  Saxon  armj 
advanced  iu  two  columns,  haviug  to  pass  the  Lober 
near  Podelwitz,  in  Tilly' s  front 

To  defend  the  passage  of  this  rivulet,  Pappeuheim 
advanced  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  cuirassiers, 
though  after  great  reluctance  on  the  part,  of  Tilly,  aud 
with  express  orders  not  to  commence  a  battle.  Bui, 
in  disobedience  to  this  command,  Pappenheim  alucked 
the  vanguard  of  the  Swedes,  and  after  a  brief  stniggk 
was  driven  to  defeat.  To  check  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  be  set  fire  to  Podelwitz,  which,  however,  ilid 
not  prevent  the  two  columns  from  advancing  and 
forming  in  order  of  battle. 

On  the  right,  the  Swedes  drew  up  in  a  double  line, 
the  infantry  in  the  centre,  divided  into  such  small 
battahons  as  could  be  easily  and  rapidly  manoeuvred 
without  breaking  their  order;  the  cavalry  upon  thW' 
wings,  divided  in  the  same  manner  into  small  squail' 
rons,  interspersed  with  bodies  of  mnsqueteers,  so  ** 
both  to  give  an  appearance  of  greater  numerical  forC* 
and    to    annoy   the   enemy's   horse.     Colonel   Teuf* 
commanded  the  centre,  Gustavus  Horn  the  left,  wh£J 
the  right  was  led  by  the  king  in  person,  opposed  ^ 
Count  Pappenheim. 

On  the  left,  tlie  Saxons  formed  at  a  considerab^ 
distance  from  the  Swedes,  by  the  advice  of  Gustavu 
which  was  justified  by  the  event.     The  order  of  batttf 
had  been  arranged  between  the  elector  and  his  fielc:^ 
marshal,  and  the  king  was  content  with  merely  sigD::^^ 
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dng  his  -approval  He  was  anxious  apparently  to 
*parate  the  Swedish  prowess  from  that  of  the  Saxons, 
3d  fortune  did  not  confound  them. 

The  enemy  was  drawn  up  under  the  heights  toward 
le  ^est,  in  one  immense  line,  long  enough  to  outflank 
le  Swedish  army,  the  infantry  being  divided  in  large 
ittalions,  the  cavalry  in  equally  unwieldy  squadrons. 
he  artillery  being  on  the  heights  behind,  the  range  of 
3  fire  was  over  the  heads  of  his  men.  From  this 
>sitioii  of  his  artillery  it  was  evident  that  Tilly's 
irpose  was  to  await  rather  than  to  attack  the  enemy ; 
nee  this  arrangement  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
>  do  so  without  exposing  his  men  to  the  fire  of  his 
wn  cannons.  Tilly  himself  commanded  the  centre, 
ouDt  Furstenberg  the  right  wing,  and  Pappenheim 
le  left.  The  united  troops  of  the  emperor  and  the 
eague  on  this  day  did  not  amount  to  thirty-four 
lousand  or  thirty-five  thousand  men ;  the  Swedes  and 
axons  were  about  the  same  number.  But  had  a 
lillion  been  confronted  with  a  million  it  could  only 
ave  rendered  the  action  more  bloody,  certainly  not 
lore  important  and  decisive.  For  this  day  Gustavus 
ad  crossed  the  Baltic  to  court  danger  in  a  distant 
>untry,  and  expose  his  crown  and  life  to  the  caprice 
I  fortune.  The  two  greatest  generals  of  the  time, 
Dth  hitherto  invincible,  were  now  to  be  matched 
gainst  each  other  in  a  contest  which  both  had  long 
iroided ;  and  on  this  field  of  battle  the  hitherto  untar- 
ished  laurels  of  one  leader  must  droop  for  ever.  The 
wo  parties  in  Germany  had  beheld  the  approach  of 
lis  day  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  the  whole  age 
waited  with  deep  anxiety  its  issue,  and  posterity  was 
ither  to  bless  or  deplore  it  for  ever. 

Tilly's  usual  intrepidity  and  resolution  seemed  to 
^rsake  him  on  this  eventful  day.  He  had  formed 
o  regular  plan  for  giving  battle  to  the  king,  and  he 
isplayed  as  Uttle  firmness  in  avoiding  it.     Contrary 
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to  hia  owD  judgineut,  Pajipeuheiru  had  forced  lum  t 
action.  Doubla  which  hu  had  never  before  felt  stnig 
gieii  iu  hie  bosom ;  glooiuy  forebodings  clouded  hL — *s 
ever-oiwL  brow;  the  siiade  of  Magdeburg  seemed  t*—  o 
hovGv  over  iiini. 

A  cimiiiinade  of  two  hours  commenced  the  battle  S 
the  wind,  wtiieh  was  from  the  west,  blew  thick  cloud^i — > 
of  smoke  and  du8t  from  the  uewly  ploughed  ttnc^~~=3 
parched  fields  into  tlie  facee  of  the  Swedes.  Tbi^ — 9 
etiinpelled  the  king  insensibly  to  wheel  north  ward  fets— ^i 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  movement  was  ex--^=- 
ecuted  left  no  tiniu  for  the  enemy  to  prevent  it. 

Tilly  at  last  left  his  heights,  and  began  the  lirB^»^ 
attack  upoii  the  Swedes ;  but  to  avoid  their  hot  fire^^s. 
he  filed  ufl'  toward  the  right,  and  tell  upon  the  Saxon^^^s 
with  such  impetuosity  that  their  line  was  broken,  ani^^d 
the  whole  army  thrown  into  confusion.  The  electo^»^ 
himself  retired  to  Eilcnbnrg,  though  a  few  regiment^^^ 
still  maintained  their  ground  upon  the  field,  and  by  ^^^ 
hold  stand  saved  the  honour  of  Sasony.  Scarcely  ha£-J 
the  coiifuHiHii  li(>fjnQ  ere  the  Grouts  commenced  plun —  ' 
dering,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  Munichrrra 
and  Vienna  with  the  news  of  the  victory. 

Pappenheim  had  thrown  himself  with  the  whol^^^ 
force  of  hia  cavalry  upon  the  right  wing  of  the — ^^ 
Swedes,  hut  without  being  able  to  make  it  wavet— '■''^' 
The  king  commanded  here  in  parson,  and  under  bin^^^^ 
General  Banner.  Seven  times  did  Pappenheim  renew^^^ 
the  attack,  and  seven  times  was  he  repulsed.  He  fled^t^ 
at  last  with  gi-eat  loss,  and  abandoned  the  field  to  hia^^^ 
conqueror. 

In  the  meantime,  Tilly,  having  routed  the  remaiudei — ^^ 
of  the  Saxons,  attacked  with  his  victorious  troops  the  ^^ 
left  wing  of  the  Swetles,  To  this  wing  the  king,  as  -^^ 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  Saxons  were  thrown  -^ 
into  disorder,  had,  with  a  ready  foresight,  detached  a  -^ 
reiuforcemeut   of  three  regiments  to  cover  its  flank,     '«- 
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rhich  the  flight  of  the  Saxons  had  left  exposed. 
riistavus  Horn,  who  commanded  here,  showed  the 
Demy's  cuirassiers  a  spirited  resistance,  which  the 
ifantry,  interspersed  among  the  squadrons  of  horse, 
lateriaUy  assisted.  The  enemy  were  akeady  begin- 
ing  to  relax  the  vigour  of  their  attack,  when  6us- 
Lvus  Adolphus  appeared  to  terminate  the  contest. 
lie  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists  had  been  routed; 
nd  the  king's  division,  having  no  longer  any  enemy 
>  oppose,  could  now  turn  their  arms  wherever  it 
rould  be  to  the  most  advantaga  Wheeling,  therefore, 
rith  his  right  wing  and  main  body  to  the  left,  he 
btacked  the  heights  on  which  the  enemy's  artillery 
ras  planted.  Graining  possession  of  them  in  a  short 
Ime,  he  turned  upon  the  enemy  the  full  fire  of  their 
wn  cannon. 

The  play  of  artillery  upon  their  flank,  and  the 
amble  onslaught  of  the  Swedes  in  front,  threw  this 
itherto  invincible  army  into  confusion.  A  sudden 
etreat  was  the  only  course  left  to  Tilly,  but  even  this 
iras  to  be  made  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The 
^hole  army  was  in  disorder,  with  the  exception  of 
our  regiments  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  never  as  yet 
lad  fled  from  the  field,  and  were  resolved  not  to  do 
o  now.  Closing  their  ranks,  they  broke  through  the 
hickest  of  the  victorious  army,  and  gained  a  small 
hicket,  where  they  opposed  a  new  front  to  the  Swedes, 
.nd  maintained  their  resistance  till  night,  when  their 
lumber  was  reduced  to  six  hundred  men.  With  them 
led  the  wreck  of  Tilly's  army,  and  the  battle  was 
Lecided. 

Amid  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
hrew  himself  on  his  knees;  and  the  first  joy  of  his 
dctory  gushed  forth  in  fervent  prayer.  He  ordered 
lis  cavalry  to  pursue  the  enemy  as  long  as  the  dark- 
less of  the  night  would  permit.  The  pealing  of  the 
darm-bells  set  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring 
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villages  in  motioo,  and  utterly  lost  was  the  UDliappJ^'l 
fugitive  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  king  encampeM  -'^ 
with  the  rest  of  Iiis  army  between  the  field  of  battle  Mr 
and  Leipzig,  aa  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the  town^cm 
the  same  night.  Seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  wer^ — re 
killed  in  the  field,  and  more  than  five  thousand  eitheK^s^ 
wounded  or  taken  prisoners.  Their  whole  artiller^^  —\ 
and  camp  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and  mor^ — ■n 
than  a  hundred  standards  and  colours  were  taken.  Or  ^Oi 
the  Saxons  about  two  thousand  had  fallen,  while  th^  ^i 
loss  of  the  Swedes  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred.  Th^  .^« 
rout  of  the  I  niperialists  was  so  complete  that  TUly,  oi^e:  *n 
his  retreat  to  Halle  and  Haberstadt,  could  not  rallj^_  y 
above  six  hundred  moo,  or  Pappenheira  more  than  on^  *« 
thousand  tour  hundred — so  rapidly  was  this  formida  -^f- 
ble  army  dispersed  which  so  lately  was  the  terror  o::^^^ 
Italy  and  Germany. 

Tilly  himself  owed  his  escape  merely  to  chance^^^' 
Exhausted  by  his  wounds,  he  still  refused  to  suirende^:"  -' 
to  a  Swedish  captain  of  horse,  who  summoned  hjni  tc-^  " 
yield;  but  who,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  pnliiiip^^K 
him  to  duath,  w:is  himself  stretched  on  lln-  -rnmiil  i-j-.?^' 
a  timely  pistol-shot^  But  more  grievous  than  dangei^t=r 
or  wounds  was  the  pain  of  surviving  his  reputation-  ^"3. 
aod  of  losing  in  a  single  day  the  fruits  of  a  long  life-  ^^s- 
All  former  victories  were  as  DOthing,  since  he  hai^E^ 
failed  in  gaining  the  one  that  should  have  crowued^^ 
them  alL  Nothing  remained  of  all  his  past  ezploit^^^-^ 
but  the  general  execration  which  had  followed  them—.*^ 
From  this  period  he  never  recovered  his  cheerfulness^^'-* 
or  his  good  fortune.  Even  his  last  consolation,  the^^  * 
hope  of  revenge,  was  denied  to  him,  by  the  express-^*-* 
command  of  the  emperor  not  to  risk  a  decisive  l»ttle.  — ^^ 

The  disgrace  of  this  day  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  ~^C 
to  three  mistakes:  his  planting  the  cannon  on  the  ^^' 
hills  behind  him,  his  afterward  abandoning  these  ^^^ 
heights,  and  his  allowing  the  enemy,  without  oppo-    —^^ 
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,  to  form  in  order  of  battle.     But  how  easily 

those  mistakes  have  been  rectified,  had  it  not 
loT  the  cool  presence  of  mind  and  superior  genius 

adversary ! 

[7  fled  from  HaUe  to  Efalberstadt,  where  he 
ij  allowed  time  for  the  cure  of  his  wounds 
)  he  hurried  toward  the  Weser  to  recruit  his 
by  the  Imperial  garrisons  in  Lower  Saxony. 
9  Elector  of  Saxony  had  not  failed,  after  the 
T  was  over,  to  appear  in  Gustavus's  camp.  The 
thanked  him  for  having  advised  a  battle;  and 
ector,  charmed  at  his  friendly  reception,  promised 
in  the  first  transports  of  joy,  the  Roman  crown. 
,vus  set  out  next  day  for  Merseburg,  leaving  the 
r  to  recover  Leipzig.  Five  thousand  Imperialists, 
lad  collected  together  after  the  defeat,  and  whom 
let  on  his  march,  were  either  cut  in  pieces  or 

prisoners,  of  whom  again  the  greater  part  entered 
his    service.      Merseburg   quickly    surrendered; 

was  soon  after  taken,  whither  the  Elector  of 
ly,  after  making  himself  master  of  Leipzig,  re- 
l  to  meet  the  king,  and  to  concert  their  future 
)f  operations. 
B  victory  was  gained,  but  only  a  prudent  use  of  it 

render  it  decisive.  The  Imperial  armies  were 
y  routed.  Saxony  free  from  the  enemy,  and  Tilly 
•etired  into  Brunswick.  To  have  followed  him 
»  would  have  been  to  renew  the  war  in  Lower 
ly,  which  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  ravages 
)  last  It  was  therefore  determined  to  carry  the 
Qto  the  enemy's  country,  which,  open  and  defence- 
is  far  as  Vienna,  invited  attack.  On  their  right, 
might  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
>lic  princes,  or  penetrate,  on  the  left,  into  the 
itary  dominions  of  Austria,  and  make  the  em- 
tremble  in  his  palace.  Both  plans  were  resolved 
.nd  the  question  that  now  remained  was  to  assign 
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its  respective  parts.     Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  the 
of  a  victorious  army,  had  little  resistance  to  apprehei^^^ 
in  his  progress  from  Leipzig  to  Prague,  Vienna,  anc^-i^^ 
Presburg.    As  to  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  and 
gary,  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  defenders,  whi] 
the  oppressed  Protestants  in  these  countries  were  ri] 
for  a  revolt.     Ferdinand  was  no  longer  secure  in  hiiz  .ii 
capital;  Vienna,  on  the  first  terror  of  surprise,  woul-^BQc 
at   once  open   its  gates.     The  loss  of  his  trrrittTrir — ^g 
would  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  resources  by  whi( 
alone  the  war  could  be  maintained;  and  Ferdini 
would,  in  all  probability,  gladly  accede,  on  the  hardei 
conditions,  to  a  peace  which  would  remove  a  fori 

dable  enemy  from  the  heart  of  his  dominions.     Th ia 

bold  plan  of  operations  was  flattering  to  a  conquerc^^r, 
and  success  perhaps  might  have  justified  it.  But  Gu__-  -«■ 
tavus  Adolphus,  as  prudent  as  he  was  brave,  and  mo^^rc 
a  statesman  than  a  conqueror,  rejected  it,  because  ti:*^ 
had  a  higher  end  in  view,  and  would  not  trust  tbr^fi 
issue  either  to  bravery  or  good  fortune  alone. 

By  marching  toward  Bohemia,  Franconia  and  tt^® 
Upper  Rhine  would  be  left  to  the  Elector  of  Saxon^^* 
But  Tilly  had  already  began  to  recruit  his  shattered'   ^ 
army  from  the  garrisons  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  we:^^^ 
likely  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force  upon  tl^^^ 
Weser,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  marching  against  tl^^g^ 
enemy.     To  so  experienced  a  general  it  would  not  cl^^B^ 
to    op})()se   an  Arnheim,  of  whose   military  skill  ttc^^^-^^ 
battle  of  Leipzig  had  afforded  but  equivocal  proof ;  ai 
of  what  avail  would  be  the  rapid  and  brilliant  care^ 
of  the  king  in  lioheniia  and  Austria  if  Tilly  shoul 
recover  his  superiority  in  the  empire,  animating  tl: 
courage  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  and  disarming,  by 
new  series  of  victories,  the  allies  and  confederates  ^^ 
the    king  ?     What    would   he    gain   by   expelUng  th'  ♦'^^ 
emperor  from   his  lu^reditary  dominions   if  Tilly  su-    -^<^* 
ceeded    in   conquering    for  that   emperor   the  rest  «^      ^^ 
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nrmaDj  ?  Could  he  hope  to  reduce  the  emperor  more 
u  had  been  done,  twelve  years  before,  by  the  instir- 
!tion  of  Bohemia,  which  had  failed  to  shake  the 
omess  or  exhaust  the  resources  of  that  prince,  and 
►m  which  he  had  risen  more  formidable  than  ever  ? 
Less  brilliant,  but  more  solid,  were  the  advantages 
lich  he  had  to  expect  from  an  incursion  into  the 
Titories  of  the  League.  In  this  quarter  his  appear- 
ce  in  arms  would  be  decisive.  At  this  very  con- 
ncture  the  princes  were  assembled  in  a  Diet  at 
ankfort  to  deliberate  upon  the  edict  of  restitution, 
lere  Ferdinand  employed  all  his  artful  policy  to  per- 
sule  the  intimidated  Protestants  to  accede  to  a  speedy 
d  disadvantageous  arrangement.  The  advance  of 
air  protector  could  alone  encourage  them  to  a  bold 
dstance  and  disappoint  the  emperor's  designs.  Gus- 
ms  Adolphus  hoped  by  his  presence  to  unite  the 
icontented  princes,  or  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to 
tach  them  from  the  emperor's  party.  Here,  in  the 
Eitre  of  Germany,  he  could  paralyse  the  nerves  of 
B  Imperial  power,  which,  without  the  aid  of  the 
tague,  must  soon  fall ;  here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ance,  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  a  suspicious 
J ;  and  however  important  to  his  secret  views  it  was 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
K^rs,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  making  himself  first  of 
[  master  of  their  fate,  in  order  to  establish,  by  his 
ignanimous  forbearance,  a  claim  to  their  gratitude. 
He  accordingly  chose  the  route  to  Frauconia  and 
e  Bhine,  and  left  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  to  the 
ector  of  Saxony. 


,1W 
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-  BOOK  in.         _^^^^_ 

Th*  glmioos  battle  oE  Leipzig  effected  a  greaf-*^ 
nhnttgn  in  the  coDdnct  of  Gusta\'ua  Adolplius,  as  wel_- 
as  iO'the  opinion  'which  both  friends  and  foes  enter-' 
tainad  of  bim.  Saccessfully  had  he  confronted  ths 
gnatalt  general  of  the  age,  and  had  matched  th& 
atreogtli  ^  bis  tactics  and  the  courage  of  his  Sweden  __ 
agUQst  the  flite  of  the  Imperial  army,  the  most  experi- — ^-•" 
enoed  troopa  in  Europe.  From  this  moment  he  felt 
firm  oonfidence  in  his  own  powurs ;  self-coofideuce  h. 
always  been  the  pareat  of  great  afitions.  lu  all  h 
Babasqaent  opetations  more  boldoesa  and  decision 
oboarvoble;  greater  determinatiou,  even  amid.^t 
most  nnfavourable  circumstances,  a  more  lofty  tout 
toward  his  adverBarie.'^,  a  more  dignified  bearing  toward -^^ 
his  allies,  and  even  in  his  clemency,  something  of  thaei-^*" 
forbearance  of  a  conqueror.     His  natural  courage  waa^^=-^ 

further  heightened  by  the  pious  ardour  of  his  imagina- •' 

tioa  He  saw  in  his  own  cause  that  of  Heaven,  and  in  .M^^"^ 
the  defeat  of  Tilly  beheld  the  decisive  interference  of^fc^' 
Providence  i^ainst  his  enemies,  and  in  himself  the  ^^-^ 
instrument  of  divine  vengeance.  Leaving  his  crown  ,*^*^ 
and  his  country  far  behind,  he  advanced  on  the  wings  ^^3 
of  victory  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  which  for  cen-  — ^** 
turies  had  seen  no  foreign  conqueror  within  its  bosom.  — *-^ 
The  warUke  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  v^;ilance  of  '^'•' 
its  numerous  princes,  the  artful  confederation  of  its  "'' 
states,  the  number  of  its  strong  castles,  its  many  and 
broad  rivers  had  long  restrained  the  ambition  of  its 
neighbours ;  and  frequently  as  its  extensive  frontier 


*) 
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liad  been  attacked,  its  interior  had  been  free  from 
invasion.  The  empire  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  equivo- 
cal privilege  of  being  its  own  enemy,  though  invincible 
from  without.  Even  now  it  was  merely  the  disunion 
3f  its  members  and  the  intolerance  of  religious  zeal 
ihat  paved  the  way  for  the  Swedish  invader.  The 
bond  of  union  between  the  states,  which  alone  had 
rendered  the  empire  invincible,  was  now  dissolved; 
md  Gustavus  derived  from  Germany  itself  the  power 
by  which  he  subdued  it.  With  as  much  courage  as 
prudence  he  availed  himself  of  all  that  the  favourable 
moment  afforded ;  and,  equally  at  home  in  the  cabinet 
md  the  field,  he  tore  asunder  the  web  of  the  artful 
policy  with  as  much  ease  as  he  shattered  walls  with 
ihe  thunder  of  his  cannon.  Uninterruptedly  he  pur- 
med  his  conquests  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the 
3ther  without  breaking  the  line  of  posts  which  com- 
odanded  a  secure  retreat  at  any  moment ;  and  whether 
3n  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lech,  alike  maintaining  his  communication  with  his 
hereditary  dominions. 

The  consternation  of  the  emperor  and  the  League  at 
Filly's  defeat  at  Leipzig  was  scarcely  greater  than  the 
mrprise  and  embarrassment  of  the  allies  of  the  King 
>f  Sweden  at  his  unexpected  success.  It  was  beyond 
both  their  expectations  and  their  wishes.  Annihilated 
n  a  moment  was  that  formidable  army  which,  while  it 
checked  his  progress  and  set  bounds  to  his  ambition, 
rendered  him  in  some  measure  dependent  on  them- 
selves. He  now  stood  in  the  heart  of  Germany  alone 
sntbout  a  rival  or  without  an  adversary  who  was  a 
tnatch  for  him.  Nothing  could  stop  his  progress  or 
check  his  pretensions  if  the  intoxication  of  success 
should  tempt  him  to  abuse  his  victory.  If  formerly 
they  had  dreaded  the  emperor's  irresistible  power, 
there  was  no  less  cause  now  to  fear  everything  for  the 
empire  from  the  violence  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  and 
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for  the  Catholic  church,  from  the  religious  zeal  of 
Protestant  king.     The  distrust  and  jealousy  of  sonu 
of  the  combined  powers,  which  a  stronger  fear  of  th( 
emperor  had  for  a  time  repressed,  now  revived;  an( 
scarcely  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  merited  by  his  cour< 
age  and  success   their  confidence,  when  they   b^[aiK=:K:j] 
covertly  to  circumvent  all  his  plans.     Through  a  con — 
tinual  struggle  with  the  arts  of  enemies,  and  the  dis — 
trust  of  his  own  allies,  must  his  victories  henceforth 
won;  yet  resolution,  penetration,  and  prudence  made^^  Je 
their  way  through  all  impediments.     But  while 
success  excited  the   jealousy   of  his   more  powerful 
allies,   France   and  Saxony,  it   gave  courage   to   th( 
weaker,  and  emboldened  them  openly  to  declare  thei 
sentiments   and   join   his   party.     Those   who   couk 
neither  vie  with   Gustavus  Adolphus  in  importance, 
nor  suffer  from  his  ambition,  expected  the  more  frouHcr  ^i 
the  magnanimity  of  their  powerful  ally,  who  enriched^Eid 
them  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies  and  protectedBEzii 
them  against  the  oppression  of  their  stronger  neigh- 
bours.    His  strength  covered  their  weakness,  and,  in- 
considerable in  themselves,  they  acquired  weight  ami 

influence   from   their  union   with    the    Swedish   hero 

This  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  free  cities,  and 
particularly  with  the  weaker  Protestant  states.  It 
was  these  that  introduced  the  king  into  the  heart  oi 
Germany ;  these  covered  his  rear,  supplied  his  troops 
with  necessaries,  received  them  into  their  fortresses, 
while  they  exposed  tlieir  own  lives  in  his  ])attles. 
His  prudent  regard  to  tlieir  national  pride,  his  j)opular 
deportment,  some  brilliant  acts  of  justice,  and  his  re- 
spect for  tlie  laws  were  so  many  ties  by  which  he 
bound  the  German  Protestants  to  his  cause ;  w^hile 
the  crying  atrocities  of  the  Imperialists,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  troo])s  of  T.orraine  powerfully  contributed  to 
set  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  army  in  a  favour- 
able light. 
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If  Gustavus  Adolpbus  owed  his  success  chiefly  to 
^is  0¥ni  genius,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned, 
^e  -was  greatly  favoured  by  fortune  and  by  circum- 
ttancea  Two  great  advantages  gave  him  a  decided 
raperiority  over  the  enemy.  While  he  removed  the 
(.cene  of  war  into  the  lands  of  the  League,  drew  their 
^outh  as  recruits,  enriched  himself  with  booty,  and 
ised  the  revenues  of  their  fugitive  princes  as  his  own, 
ae  at  once  took  from  the  enemy  the  means  of  effectual 
-esistance,  and  maintained  an  expensive  war  with  httle 
20St  to  himself.  And,  moreover,  while  his  opponents, 
>lie  princes  of  the  League,  divided  among  themselves 
Mid  governed  by  different  and  often  conflicting  inter- 
ests, acted  without  unanimity,  and  therefore  without 
energy  ;  while  their  generals  were  deficient  in  author- 
ity, their  troops  in  obedience,  the  operations  of  their 
scattered  armies  without  concert;  while  the  general 
wraa  separated  from  the  lawgiver  and  the  statesman ; 
these  several  functions  were  united  in  Gustavus 
-Adolpbus,  the  only  source  from  which  authority 
flowed,  the  sole  object  to  which  the  eye  ot  the  warrior 
t^umed ;  the  soul  of  his  party,  the  inventor  as  well  as 
"the  executor  of  his  plans.  In  him,  therefore,  the 
Protestants  had  a  centre  of  unity  and  harmony,  which 
-was  altogether  wanting  to  their  opponents.  No  won- 
der, then,  if,  favoured  by  such  advantages,  at  the  head 
of  such  an  army,  with  such  a  genius  to  direct  it,  and 
guided  by  such  pohtical  prudence,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  irresistible. 

With  a  sword  in  one  hand  pnd  mercy  in  the  other, 
he  traversed  Germany  as  a  conqueror,  a  lawgiver,  and 
a  judge  in  as  short  a  time  almost  as  the  tourist  of 
pleasure.  The  keys  of  towns  and  fortresses  were  de- 
livered to  him  as  if  to  the  native  sovereign.  No  for- 
tress was  inaccessible ;  no  river  checked  his  victorious 
career.  He  conquered  by  the  verj^  terror  of  his  name. 
The  Swedish  standards  were  planted  along  the  whole 
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stream  of  the  Main ;  tlm  Lower  Palatinate  was  (tc*.  I 
the  troops  of  Spain  and  Lorraine  had  fled  across  ib6  1 
Khiue  and  the  iloselle.  The  Swedes  and  HesaaB*  ' 
poured  like  a  torrent  into  the  territories  of  Mainz,  ol 
Wiirtzburg,  and  Bamberg,  and  three  fugitive  bishi>J«. 
at  a  distance  fi-om  theii'  sees,  siiil'ered  dearly  for  thetir 
unfortunate  attat^buaeut  to  the  emperor.  It  was  n«:>'w 
the  tiUTi  for  Maximihan,  the  leader  of  the  League,  to 
feel  in  his  own  dominions  the  miseries  he  had  inflict.«(l 
upon  others.  Neither  the  tenible  fat«  of  his  alli^s^ 
nor  the  peaceful  overtures  of  Guatavus,  who,  in  Lie 
midst  of  conquest,  ever  held  out  the  hand  of  frien<i- 
ship,  could  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  tlus  pimt^ 
The  torrent  of  war  now  poured  into  Bavaria.  LLl*e 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  those  of  the  Lech  aud 
the  Donau  were  crowded  with  Swedish  troops.  OeeJ- 
ing  into  his  fortresses  the  defeated  elector  abandoned  to 
the  ravages  of  the  foe  bis  dominions,  hitherto  uuscathed 
by  war,  and  on  which  the  bigoted  violence  of  the  !*»- 
variaus  seemed  to  invite  retaliatioa  Munich  itseJf 
opened  its  gates  to  the  invincible  monarch,  and  tlM 
fugitive  I'alntinu,  Frederick  V.,  in  tlie  forsaken  r*?-*- 
idence  of  his  rival,  consoled  himself  tor  a  time  for  tt** 
loss  of  his  domioiona 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  extending  his  «:»*' 
quests  in  the  south,  his  generals  and  allies  were  gax-^ 
ing  similar  triumphs  in  the  other  provinces.  Lo^^^*' 
Saxony  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  the  eneiw^y 
abandoned  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Imperial  garrisons  ^"^' 
tired  from  the  banks  <jf  the  Weser  and  the  Elb&  ^^ 
Westphalia  and  the  Upper  Hhine  William,  Landgra-  ^ 
of  Hesse,  rendered  himself  formidable ;  the  Duke  " 
Weimar  in  Thuringia,  and  the  French  iu  the  Elector^*^ 
of  Treves ;  while  to  the  eastward  the  whole  kingdc^^"' 
of  Bohemia  was  conquered  by  the  Saxons.  The  Tui—  J^ 
were  preparing  to  attack  Hungary,  and  in  the  heart  " 
Austria  a  dangerous  insurrection  was  threatened.       J" 
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vain  did  the  emperor  look  around  to  the  courts  of 
Europe  for  support ;  in  vain  did  he  summon  the  Span- 
iards to  his  assistance,  for  the  bravery  of  the  Flemings 
afforded  them  ample  employment  beyond  the  Bhine; 
in  vain  did  he  call  upon  the  Boman  court  and  the 
whole  church  to  come  to  his  rescue.  The  offended 
Pope  sported,  in  pompous  processions  and  idle 
anathemas^  with  the  embarrassments  of  Ferdinand, 
and  instead  of  the  desired  subsidy  he  was  shown 
the  devastation  of  Mantua. 

On  all  sides  of  his  extensive  monarchy  hostile  arms 
surrounded  him.     With  the  states  of  the  League,  now 
overrun  by  the  enemy,  those  ramparts  were  thrown 
down  behind  which  Austria  had  so  long  defended  her- 
self, and  the  embers  of  war  were  now  smouldering  upon 
her  unguarded  frontiers.     His  most  zealous  allies  were 
disarmed ;  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  his  firmest  support, 
was  scarce  able  to  defend  himself.     His  armies,  weak- 
ened by  desertion  and  repeated  defeat,  and  dispirited 
by  continued  misfortunes,  had  unlearnt,  under  beaten 
generals,  that  warlike  impetuosity  which,  as  it  is  the 
consequence,  so  it  is  the  guarantee  of  success.     The 
danger  was  extreme,  and  extraordinary  means  alone 
could  raise  the  imperial  power  from  the  degradation 
into  which  it  was  fallen. 

The  most  urgent  want  was  that  of  a  general ;  and 
the  only  one  from  whom  he  could  hope  for  the  revival 
of  his  former  splendour  had  been  removed  from  his 
command  by  an  envious  cabal.  So  low  had  the  em- 
peror now  fallen  that  he  was  forced  to  make  the  most 
humiliating  proposals  to  his  injured  subject  and  servant, 
and  meanly  to  press  upon  the  imperious  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  the  acceptance  of  the  powers  which  no  less  meanly 
had  been  taken  from  him.  A  new  spirit  began  from 
this  moment  to  animate  the  expiring  body  of  Austria ; 
and  a  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  bespoke 
the  firm  hand  which  guided  them.     To  the  absolute 
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King  of  Sweden  a  general  equally  absolute  was  no' 
opposed ;    and    one    victorious    hero   was   confronte— ^ 
with  another.      Both  armies  were  again  to  engage  i^c::ii 
the  doubtful  struggle  ;  and  the  prize  of  victory,  alread^*^ —  y 
almost  secured  in  the  hands  of  Gustavus  Adolphu^^  8, 
was  to  be  the  object  of  another  and  a  severer  triads 
The  storm  of  war  gathered  around  Nuremberg ;  befoi — :zre 
its  walls  the  hostile  armies  encamped ;  gazing  on  eacE3^-=h 
other  with  dread  and  respect,  longing   for,  and  y<"        >i: 
shrinking  from,  the  moment  that  was  to  close  thei=n 
together  in  the  shock  of  battla     The  eyes  of  Europ^zse 
turned   to  the  scene  in   curiosity   and   alarm,    whiJ^Ele 
Nuremberg,  in  dismay,  expected  soon  to  lend  its  nan^^e 
to  a  more  decisive  battle  than  that  of  Leipzig.     Sue   J- 
denly   the  clouds  broke  and   the  storm  rolled  awa 
from  Franconia,  to  burst  upon  the  plains  of  Saxon; 
Near  Lutzen  fell  the  thunder  that  had  menaced  Nurerr — a- 
berg ;  .the  victory,  half  lost,  was  purchased    by   tl^i-  e 
death  of  the  king.     Fortune,  which  had  never  desert(^  ^ 
him  in  his  hfetime,  favoured  the  King  of  Sweden  ev^  :» 
in  his  death,  with  the  rare  privilege  of  falling  in  tt»-  e 
fulness  of  liis  glory  and  an  untarnished  fame.     By       ^ 
timely  death  his  protecting  genius  rescued  him  frorxi^ 
the  iueWtable  fate  of  man  —  that  of  forgetting  mode 
atioii  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  and  justice  in  tl: 
plenitude  of  power.     It  may  be  doubted  whether,  hi 
he  Uved  longer,  he  would  still  have  deserved  the  teai 
which  Germany  shed  over  his  grave,  or  maintained  hn^^,^ 
title   to  the  admiration  w^ith  which  posterity  regard 
him,    as  the  first  and   only  juM   conqueror    that    tli 
world  has  produced.     The  untimely  fall  of  their  grei 
leader  seemed  lo  tlireaten  the  ruin  of  his  party ;  but  t 
the  Power  whicli  ruli^s  the  world,  no  loss  of  a  singl 
man  is  irrei)arable.     As  the  helm  of  war  drop[)ed  froi 
the  hand  of  the  falling  liero,  it  was  seized  by  two  grea 
statesmen,  ()xensti(Tna  and  Richelieu.    Destiny  slill  pui 
sued  its  relentless  course,  and  for  full  sixteen  y( 
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iger  the  flames  of  war  blazed  over  the  ashes  of  the 
ig-f  orgotten  king  and  soldier. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  take  a  cursory  retrospect 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  victorious  career,  glance 
the  scene  in  which  he  alone  was  the  great  actor,  and 
3n,  when  Austria  becomes  reduced  to  extremity  by 
3  successes  of  the  Swedes,  and  by  a  series  of  dis- 
^rs  is  driven  to  the  most  humiliating  and  desperate 
pedients,  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  emperor. 
As  soon  as  the  plan  of  operations  had  been  concerted 
Halle  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Elector 
Saxony,  as  soon  as  the  alliance  had  been  concluded 
th  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Weimar  and  Anhalt, 
d  preparations  made  for  the  recovery  of  the  bishopric 

Magdeburg,  the  king  began  his  march  into  the 
ipira  He  had  here  no  despicable  foe  to  contend 
th.  Within  the  empire  the  emperor  was  still  pow- 
!ul ;  throughout  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  the*  Palat- 
ite  Imperial  garrisons  were  posted  with  whom  the 
Bsession  of  every  place  of  importance  must  be  dis- 
ted  sword  in  hand.     On  the  Ehine  he  was  opposed 

the  Spaniards,  who  had  overrun  the  territory  of  the 
nished  Elector  Palatine,  seized  all  its  strong  places, 
d  would  everywhere  dispute  with  him  the  passage 
er  that  river.  On  his  rear  was  Tilly,  who  was  fast 
3ruiting  his  force,  and  would  soon  be  joined  by  the 
xiliaries  from  Lorraine.  Every  papist  presented  an 
ireterate  foe,  while  his  connection  with  France  did 
t  leave  him  at  liberty  to  act  with  freedom  against 
e  Roman  CathoUcs.  Gustavus  had  foreseen  all  these 
stacles,  but  at  the  same  time  the  means  by  which 
ey  were  to  be  overcome.  The  strength  of  the  Im- 
rialists  was  broken  and  divided  among  different  gar- 
ions,  while  he  would  bring  against  them  one  by  one 
3  whole  united  force.  If  he  was  to  be  opposed  by 
e  fanaticism  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  awe  in 
lich  the  lesser  states  regarded  the  emperor's  power. 
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he  might  depend  on  the  active  support  of  the 
tants  and  their  hatred  to  Austrian  oppression, 
ravages  of  the  Imperialist  and  Spanish  troops  als-^^s&o 
powerfully  aided  him  in  these  quarters ;  where  the  ilEI  -Hi- 
treated  husbandman  and  citizen  sighed  alike  for  .  a 
deliverer,  and  where  the  mere  change  of  yoke  seemea«^^  ei 
to  promise  a  rehef.  Emissaries  were  despatched  t^c^  t< 
gain  over  to  the  Swedish  side  the  principal  free  citiex-^^w 
particularly  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort.  The  first  tha^^^^iai 
lay  in  the  king's  march,  and  which  he  could  not  leav^^^-vt 
unoccupied  in  his  rear,  was  Erfurt.  Here  the  ProtestamM:  -»ii< 
party  among  the  citizens  opened  to  him,  without 
blow,  the  gates  of  the  town  and  the  citadel  From  tl 
inhabitants  of  this,  as  of  every  important  place  whic' 
afterward  submitted,  he  exacted  an  oath  of  allegian< 
while  he  secured  its  possession  by  a  sufficient  garrisoi 
To  his  ally,  Duke  WiUiam  of  Weimar,  he  entruste** 
the  command  of  an  army  to  be  raised  in  Thuringi^is-^- 
He  also  left  his  queen  in  Erfurt,  and  promised 
increase  its  privileges.  The  Swedish  army  now  cross( 
the  Thuringian  forest  in  two  columns,  by  Gotha  an^  -^^ 
Arnstadt,  and,  having  delivered  in  its  march  the  count^;^  ^7 
of  Ileniieberg  from  the  Imperialists,  formed  a  juuctioKT  -^^^ 
on  the  thiid  day  near  Koenigshofeu,  on  the  frontiers 
Francouia. 

Francis,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  the  bitter  enemy 
the  Protestants,  and  the  most  zealous  member  of  thi 
League,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  indignation  of  Gusta\^t 
Adolphus.  A  few  threats  gained  for  the  Swedes  poss^  ^^' 
session  of  bis  fortress  of  Koenigshofen,  and  with  it  tb(^  mJ^^ 
key  of  the  whole  province.  At  the  news  of  this  rapicJ^-^^ 
conquest  dismay  seized  all  the  Roman  CathoUc  towns 
of  the  circle.  The  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg 
trembled  in  their  castles ;  they  already  saw  their  seei 
tottering,  their  church(^s  })ix)faned,  and  their  religior:^  ^^^* 
degraded.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  cii'culatec^'^ ^^^^^=*^ 
the  most  frightful  representations  of  the  persecuting  ^^S 
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spirit  and  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Swedish 
long  and  his  soldiers,  which  neither  the  repeated  assur- 
ances of  the  king  nor  the  most  splendid  examples  of 
humanity  and  toleration  ever  entirely  effaced.  Many 
feared  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  another  what  in  similar 
circumstances  they  were  conscious  of  inflicting  them- 
selves. .  Many  of  the  richest  Boman  Cathohcs  hastened 
to  secure  by  flight  their  property,  their  religion,  and 
their  persons  from  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the 
Swedes.  The  bishop  himself  set  the  example.  In  the 
midst  of  the  alarm  which  his  bigoted  zeal  had  caused 
he  abandoned  his  dominions  and  fled  to  Paris  to  excite, 
if  possible,  the  French  ministry  against  the  common 
enemy  of  reUgion. 

The  further  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the 
ecclesiastical  territories  agreed  with  this  brilliant  com- 
mencement. Schweinfurt,  and  soon  after  Wurtzburg, 
abandoned  by  their  Imperial  garrisons,  surrendered ; 
but  Marienberg  he  was  obUged  to  carry  by  storm.  In 
this  place,  which  was  beUeved  to  be  impregnable,  the 
enemy  had  collected  a  large  store  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes.  The  king  found  a  valuable  prize  in  the  library 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  sent  to  Upsal,  while  Ms 
soldiers  found  a  still  more  agreeable  one  in  the  prel- 
ate's well-filled  cellars;  his  treasures  the  bishop  had 
in  good  time  removed.  The  whole  bishopric  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital  and  submitted  to  the  Swedes. 
The  king  compelled  all  the  bishop's  subjects  to  swear 
allegiance  to  himself,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  lawful 
sovereign  appointed  a  regency,  one-half  of  whose  mem- 
bers were  Protestants.  In  every  Roman  Catholic  town 
which  Gustavus  took  he  opened  the  churches  to  the 
Protestant  people,  but  without  retaliating  on  the  pa- 
pists the  cruelties  which  they  had  practised  on  the 
former.  On  such  only  as  sword  in  hand  refused  to 
submit  were  the  fearful  rights  of  war  enforced ;  and  for 
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the  oocAsional  acts  of  violence  committed  by  a  te^*^^ 
of  the  more  lawlesa  Eioliiiei'9,  iu  the  bliud  rage  of  thel^:^ 
first  attack,  their  humane  leader  is  not  justlr  trspoiKiiM: « 
sible.  Those  who  were  peaceably  disposed,  or  deteiic«^»c=] 
less,  were  treal*!d  with  mildneaB.  It  was  a  sacie»^9^ 
priuciple  with  Guatavus  to  span?  the  IJood  of  hLK:.Ki 
fsiemies  as  well  as  that  of  liis  own  troa{'B. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Swedish  irruptiim  the  Bisho"*:*  j 
of  Wmlzbury,  without  regaixiiug  the  treaty  which  hcri 
had  eiitered  iuto  with  t-be  King  of  Sweden,  had  eart 
estly  prcs8e4  the  general  of  the  League  to  hasten  •- 
the  assistance  of  the  bishopric  That  defected  con 
Qisudtir  had,  in  the  meantiiue,  collected  on  the  Wcan—^, 
the  shattered  reiimant  of  liis  army,  reinforced  himst^*^ 
from  tJie  garrisons  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  effected  a 
junction  iu  Hease  with  Altringer  and  Fugger,  who 
commandei]  under  him.  Again  at  the  bend  of  a  con- 
Eidarable  force  Tilly  burned  with  impatience  to  mpe 
out  the  stain  of  bia  first  defeat  by  a  splendid  victory. 
From  his  camp  at  FuMa,  whither  he  had  mai'ched  with 
his  ftrmy,  he  earneatly  requested  permission  from  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  to  give  battle  to  Guatavus  Adolphus, 
But,  in  the  event  of  Tilly's  defeat,  the  League  had  no 
second  army  to  fall  back  upon,  and  Maximilian  was 
too  cautious  to  risk  again  the  fate  of  his  party  on  a 
single  battle.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  Tilly  read  the 
commands  of  his  superior  which  compelled  him  to 
inactivity,  Tlius  his  march  to  Franconia  was  delayed, 
and  Guatavus  Adolplms  gained  time  to  overrun  the 
whole  bishopric.  It  was  in  vain  that  Tilly,  reinforced 
at  As(^liaffenburg  by  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men 
from  Lorraine,  marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to 
the  relief  of  Wurtzburg.  The  town  and  citadel  were 
already  in  the  bands  of  the  Swedes,  and  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  was  generally  blamed  (and  not  without  cause, 
perhaps)  for  having  by  his  scruples  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  biahopric.     Commanded  to  avoid  a  battle,  Tilly 
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coDtented  himself  with  checking  the  further  advance 
of  the  enemy  ;.  but  he  could  save  only  a  few  of  the 
towns  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  Swedes.  Baffled  in  an 
attempt  to  reinforce  the  weak  garrison  of  Hanau,  which 
dt  was  highly  important  for  the  Swedes  to  gain,  he 
crossed  the  Main  near  Seligenstadt  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bergstrasse,  to  protect  the  Palatinate  from 
"the  conqueror. 

Tilly,  however,  was  not  the  sole  enemy  whom  Gus- 
^tavus  Adolphus  met  in  Franconia  and  drove  before 
^im.  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  celebrated  in  the 
^^nnals  of  the  time  for  his  unsteadiness  of  character, 
lis  vain  projects,  and  his  misfortunes,  ventured  to  raise 
;a  weak  arm  against  the  Swedish  hero  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  from  the  emperor  the  electoral  dignity.  Deaf 
to  the  suggestions  of  a  rational  policy,  he  listened  only 
to  the  dictates  of  heated  ambition ;  by  supporting  the 
emperor  he  exasperated  France,  his  formidable  neigh- 
bour, and  in  pursuit  of  a  visionary  phantom  in  another 
country  left  undefended  his  own  dominions,  which  were 
instantly  overrun  by  a  French  army.  Austria  willingly 
conceded  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  other  princes  of  the 
League,  the  honour  of  being  ruined  in  her  cause.  Intox- 
icated with  vain  hopes  this  prince  collected  a  force  of 
seventeen  thousand  men  which  he  proposed  to  lead  in 
person  against  the  Swedes.  If  these  troops  were  defi- 
cient in  discipline  and  courage  they  were  at  least 
attractive  by  the  splendour  of  their  accoutrements; 
and  however  sparing  they  were  of  their  prowess  against 
the  foe,  they  were  Uberal  enough  with  it  against  the 
defenceless  citizens  and  peasantry  whom  they  were 
summoned  to  defend.  Against  the  bravery  and  the 
formidable  discipline  of  the  Swedes  this  splendidly 
attired  army,  however,  made  no  long  stand.  On  the 
first  advance  of  the  Swedish  cavalry  a  panic  seized 
them,  and  they  were  driven  without  difficulty  from 
their  cantonments  in  Wurtzburg ;  the  defeat  of  a  few 
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regiments  occaBioned  a  general  rout,  and  the  scatte^^:^ 
remnant  sought  a  covert  from  the  Swedish  valour  i 
the  towns  beyond  the  Rhine.  Loaded  with  shame  n  n 
ridicule  the  duke  hurried  home  by  Stra8burg,too  for-  —I 
nate  iu  escaping,  by  a  submissive  apology,  the  indigii^^ 

tion  of  liis  conqueror,  who  had  first  beaten  him  out 

the  field,  and  then  calltjd  upon  him  to  account  for  ~\ 
hostihliea.  It  is  related  upon  this  occasion  that  ic — ; , 
village  on  the  Bhine  a  peasant  struck  the  horse  ot  "*;i( 
duke  as  he  rode  past,  exclaiming, "  Haste,  sir ;  you  OM^vst 
go  quicker  to  escape  the  great  King  of  Sweden." 

The  example   of   his  neighbours'   misfortunes   iiad 
taught  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  prudence.     To  avert 
the  plundering  of   his  territories  he   made  offers   of 
peace,  though  these  were  intended  only  to  delay  tbe 
king's  course  till  the  arrival  of  assistance,     Gustaiiis     ' 
Adolphus,  too  honourable  himself  to  suspect  dishoLeEly     t 
in  another,  readily  accepted  the  bishop's  proposals  and     j 
named  the  conditions  ou  which  he  was  willing  to  save    I 
his  territories  from  hostile  treatment.  He  was  the  more    i 
inehned  to  pMce,  as  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  the  cou-     ' 
quest  of  Bamberg,  and  hia  other  designs  called  hita  to 
the  Ehine.     The  rapidity  with  which  he  followed  up 
these  plans  cost  him  the  loss  of  those  pecuniary  supplies 
which,  by  a  longer  residence  in  Franconia,  he  might 
easily  have  extorted  from  the  weak  and  terrified  bishop 
This  artful  prelate  broke  off  the  negotiation  the  instant 
the  storm  of  war  passed  away  from  his  own  territories, 
No  sooner  had  Gustavus  marched  onward  than  he  threw 
Jiimself  under  the  protection  ot  Tilly,  and  received  the 
troops  of  the  emperor  into  the  very  towns   and  for- 
tresses which  shortly  before  he  had  shown  himself  ready 
to  open  to  the  Swedes.     By  this  stratagem,  however, 
he  only  delayed  for  a  brief  interval  the  ruin  of  hia 
bishopric,     A  Swedish  general  who  had  been  left  in 
Franconia   undertook    to  punish    the   perfidy   of   the 
bishop,  and   tbe   ecclesiastical    territory    became  ths 
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seat    of    war  and    was   ravaged   alike   by   frieuds  aud 
:tfoes. 

The  formidable  presence  of  the  Imperialists  had  hith- 
erto been  a  check  upon  the  Franconian  states;  but 
^heir  retreat,  and  the  humane  conduct  of  the  Swedish 
^^ng,  emboldened  the  nobility  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Chis  circle 'to  declare  in  his  favour.     Nuremberg  joy- 
fully committed  itself  to  his  protection,  and  the  Fran- 
CM>nian    nobles   were  won  to  his  cause  by  flattering 
;proclamations  in  which  he  condescended  to  apologise 
:for    his  hostile  appearance  in  their  dominions.     The 
:f  ertility  of  Franconia,  and  the  rigorous  honesty  of  the 
Swedish  soldiers  in  their  deaUngs  with  the  inhabitants, 
l>rought  abundance  to  the  camp  of  the  king.    The  high 
esteem  which  the  nobility  of  the  circle  felt  for  Gus- 
tavus,  the  respect  and  admiration   with  which   they 
regarded  his  brilliant  exploits,  the  promises  of  rich 
booty   which  the  service  of  this  monarch   held  out, 
greatly  facilitated  the  recruiting  of  his  troops ;  a  step 
w^hich  was  made  necessary  by  detaching  so  many  gar- 
risons from  the  main  body.   At  the  sound  of  his  drums 
recruits  flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters. 

The  king  had  scarcely  spent  more  time  in  conquering 
Pranconia  than  he  would  have  required  to  cross  it.  He 
now  left  behind  him  Gustavus  Horn,  one  of  his  best 
generals,  with  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men,  to  com- 
plete and  retain  his  conquest.  He  himself  with  his 
main  army,  reinforced  by  the  late  recruits,  hastened 
toward  the  Rhine  in  order  to  secure  this  frontier  of  the 
empire  from  the  Spaniards,  to  disarm  the  ecclesiastical 
electors,  and  to  obtain  from  their  fertile  territories  new 
resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Following 
the  course  of  the  Main,  he  subjected  in  the  course  of 
his  march  Seligenstadt,  Aschalfenburg,  Steiiiheim,  the 
whole  territory  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river.  The  Impe- 
rial garrisons  seldom  awaited  his  approach,  and  never 
attempted  resistance.     In  the  meanwhile  one  of  his 
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colonels  bad  beeu  lortuuaLti  enuugli  to  take  by  siuprise 
tbe  towu  aud  citadfl  of  Uauau,  for  whose  prescn'alion 
Tilly  bad  abowa  such  anxiety.  Eager  to  be  free  ot 
the  opproaaive  burden  of  the  Imperiulists,  the  Count 
of  Houau  ghidly  placed  himself  uuder  tbe  milder  yoke 
of  the  Kiug  of  Swodeu. 

OustavuB  Adolphus  now  turned  bis  whole  atteutioD 
to  Fmukfurt,  for  it  was  his  constant  uiaxim  to  over 
his  rear  by  the  friendship  and  possession  of  the  luore 
important  towns.     Frankfort  was  anioiig  the  free  cities 
which,  even  from  Saxony,  be  bad  endeavoured  to  v"*- 
part!  for  hia  reception;  and  be  now  called  upon  it, b)» 
suuiuioDs  from  Otl'enbacb,  to  allow  him  a  free  passage, 
and  to  admit  n  Swedish  garrison.   WilUngJy  would  this 
city   have  dispensed   with   the   necessity   of  cboosjug 
between   the  King   of   Sweden   and  ibe  emperor,  for, 
whatever  party  they   might  embrace,  the  iiiliabitantt 
had  a  like  reason  to  (ear  fei'  their  privileges  and  ti'sda 
The  eniperor's  vengeance  would  certainly  fall  bcavilj 
apon  tbem  if  tbey  were  in  a  hutry  to  submit  to  tlis 
King  of  Sweden,  and  afterward  he  should  prove  uniiW* 
to  protect  bis  adberenls  iu  Germnuy.     But  still  njtii* 
ruinous  for  tbem  would  be  the  displeasure  of  au  irre- 
sistible conqueror  who,  with  a  formidable  army,  wa* 
already  before  their  gates,  aud  who  might  punish  theJJ 
opposition  by  the  ruin  of   their  commerce  and  pro* 
perity.     In  vain  did  their  deputies  plead  the  dan^^ 
which  menaced   their  fairs,   their  privileges,  perha^S 
their  constitution  itself,  if  by  espousing  the  party  — ' 
the  Swedes  tliey  were  to  incur  the  emperor's  displea-.— 
urn     Gustavus  Adolpbus  expressed  to  them  his  afitoi^ 
iahment  that  when  the  Uberties  of  Germany  and  tl:^ 
Protestant  religion  were  at  stake  the  citizens  of  Franl** 
fort  should  talk  of  their  annual  fairs,  and  postpone  fcC^ 
temporal  interests  the  great  cause  of  their  country  an*--* 
their  conscience.     He  had,  be  continued  in  a  menacin..' 
tone,  found  the  keys  of  every  town  oad  fortress  froi^ 
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[ale  of  Rugen  to  the  Main,  and  knew  also  where 
nd  a  key  to  Frankfort     The  safety  of  Germany 

the  freedom  of  the  Protestant  church  were,  he 
red  them,  the  sole  objects  of  his  invasion ;  con- 
is  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  was  determined 
bo  allow  any  obstacle  to  impede  his  progress.  "  The 
bitants  of  Frankfort,  he  was  well  aware,  wished  to 
,ch  out  only  a  finger  to  him,  but  he  must  have  the 
le  hand  in  order  to  have  something  to  grasp."  At 
head  of  the  army  he  closely  followed  the  deputies 
ley  carried  back  his  answer,  and  in  order  of  battle 
Lted  near  Saxenhausen  the  decision  of  the  councU. 
:  Frankfort  hesitated  to  submit  to  the  Swedes  it 

solely  from  fear  of  the  emperor ;  their  own  incli- 
ons  did  not  allow  them  a  moment  to  doubt  between 
Dppressor  of  Germany  and  its  protector.  The  menac- 
preparations  amidst  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  now 
pelled  them  to  decide  would  lessen  the  guilt  of 
r  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  by  an 
Mirance  of  compulsion  justify  the  step  which  they 
Lngly  took.  The  gates  were  therefore  opened  to 
King  of  Sweden,  who  marclied  his  army  through 

imperial  town  in  magnificent  procession  and  iu 
lirable  order.  A  garrison  of  six  hundred  men  was 
in  Saxenhausen,  while  the  king  himself  advanced 
same  evening  with  the  rest  of  his  army  against  the 
D  of  Hochst,  in  Mainz,  which  surrendered  to  him 
»re  night. 

Vhile  Gustavus  was  thus  extending  his  conquests 
Lg  the  Main,  fortune  crowned  also  the  eflbrts  of 

generals  and  allies  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
took,  Wismar,  and  Doeniitz,  tlie  only  strong  places 
he  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  which  still  sighed  under 

yoke  of  the  Imperialists,  were  recovered  by  their 
t/imate  sovereign,  the  Duke  John  Albert,  un^er  the 
idish  General  Achatius  Tott.  In  vain  did  the  Im- 
al  general,  Wolf,  Count  von  Mansfeld,  endeavour 
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to  recover  from  the  Swedes  the  territories  of  HalbCT- 
Btadt,  of  wbiclt  they  liad  taken  possession  immi'diiiti'lj' 
iipou  the  victory  of  Leipzig;  he  wae  even  fouii)el!ed 
to  leave  Magdeburg  itelf  in  their  bauds.  The  Swii- 
dish  genei-al,  Eaaner,  who  with  eight  thouaaud  men 
remained  upon  the  Elbe,  closely  blockaded  that  dly, 
and  had  defeated  several  Imperial  regimetits  whicli 
had  beeu  sent  to  its  relief.  Count  Mansfeld  defeiided 
it  in  person  with  great  re-solution,  but  his  garrison 
being  too  weak  to  oppose  for  any  length  of  time  the 
numerous  force  of  the  besiegers,  he  was  already  abniil 
to  surrender  on  conditions  when  Pappeuheim  advanced 
to  his  assistance  and  gave  employment  elsewhere  to 
the  Swedish  arm&  Magdeburg,  however,  or  ratlier  the 
wretched  huts  that  pee-ped  out  miserably  from  anioDg 
the  ruins  of  that  once  great  town,  was  afterward  volun- 
tarily abandoned  by  the  Imperialists  and  immediately 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Swedes. 

Even  Lower  Saxony,  encouraged  by  the  progress  of 
the  king,  ventured  to  raise  its  head  from  the  disasten 
of  the  unfortunate  Danish  war.  They  held  a  congrea 
at  Hamburg  and  resolved  upon  raising  three  regiments, 
which  they  hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  free  tbeni 
from  tiie  oppressive  garrisons  of  the  Imperialists.  Tiie 
Bisliop  of  Bremen,  a  relntinn  of  Guatavus  Adolphus. 
was  not  content  even  with  this,  but  assembled  trctops 
of  his  own.  and  terrified  tlie  unfortunate  monks  and 
priests  of  the  neiglibourhood,  but  was  quickly  com- 
pelled by  the  Imperial  general,  Count  Gronsfeld,  t<i  lay 
down  his  arms.  Even  George,  Duke  of  Lunenburg, 
formerly  a  colonel  in  the  emperor's  service,  embraced 
the  party  of  Gustavus,  for  whom  lie  raised  seveisl 
regiments,  and,  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Imperialists  in  Lower  Saxony,  materially  assisted  bini- 

Buti  more  important  service  was  rendered  to  the 
king  by  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who* 
victorious  arms  struck  with  terror  the  greater  part  « 
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iiVestphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  the  bishopric  of  Fulda, 
LDd  even  the  Electorate  of  Cologna  It  has  been 
klready  stated  that  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
if  the  alliance  between  the  landgrave  and  Gustavus 
Ldolphus  at  Werben,  two  Imperial  generals,  Fugger 
.nd  Altringer,  were  ordered  by  Tilly  to  march  into 
lease,  to  punish  the  landgrave  for  his  revolt  from 
he  emperor.  But  this  prince  had  as  firmly  withstood 
he  arms  of  his  enemies  as  his  subjects  had  the  proc- 
amations  of  Tilly  inciting  them  to  rebellion,  and  the 
lattle  of  Leipzig  presently  relieved  him  of  their 
iresenca  He  availed  himself  of  their  absence  with 
:ourage  and  resolution ;  in  a  short  time,  Vach,  Miin- 
len,  and  Hoexter  surrendered  to  him,  while  his  rapid 
advance  alarmed  the  bishoprics  of  Fulda,  Paderborn, 
ind  the  ecclesiastical  territories  which  bordered  on 
lesse.  The  terrified  states  hastened  by  a  speedy  sub- 
nission  to  set  limits  to  his  progress,  and  by  consider- 
ible  contributions  to  purchase  exemption  from  plunder. 
Mter  these  successful  enterprises,  the  landgrave  united 
lis  victorious  army  with  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
md  concerted  with  him  at  Frankfort  their  future  plan 
>f  operationa 

In  this  city  a  number  of  princes  and  ambassadors 
were  assembled  to  congratulate  Gustavus  on  his  suc- 
;ess,  and  either  to  concihate  his  favour  or  to  appease 
lis  indignation.  Among  them  was  the  fugitive  King 
rf  Bohemia,  Palatine  Frederick  V.,  who  had  hastened 
rem  Holland  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
ivenger  and  protector.  Gustavus  gave  him  the  un- 
3rofitable  honour  of  greeting  him  as  a  crowned  head, 
ind  endeavoured  by  a  respectful  sympathy  to  soften 
lis  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  But  great  as  the  advan- 
iAges  were  which  Frederick  had  proniised  himself  from 
the  power  and  good  fortune  of  his  protector,  and  high 
318  were  the  expectations  he  had  built  on  his  justice 
emd    magnanimity,   the   chance   of    this    unfortunate 
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pi-iiice'B  reinstatemeDt  in  bis  kingdom  was  as  distant 
as  evor.  The  inactivity  and  contradictory  poliliia  of 
the  English  court  had  abated  the  zeal  of  Gusuvas 
Adolpbus,  and  an  irritabibty,  wbicb  he  could  cot 
always  repress,  made  him  on  this  occasion  forget  the 
glorious  vocation  of  protector  of  the  oppressed,  iu 
which  on  his  invasion  of  Germany  he  had  so  loudly 
nrmounced  himself. 

The  terrors  of  the  king's  in'eaistibla  strength,  and 
tlie    near   prospect   of   bis   vengeance,  had   alsa  eom- 
polleil   George,  Landgrave   of   He)<»e-Darm8tadt,  M  * 
timely  Bubmisaioo,     His  connection  with  the  emperor, 
aiid  Iiis  indifferenee  to  the  Protestant  cause,  were  do 
secret  to  the  king,  but  he  was  satished  with  laughing 
at  BO  impotent  an  enemy.     As   the   landgrave  kni^*' 
his  own  strength  aud  the  political  situation  of  Gt!^ 
many  so  little,  as  to  offer  himself  as  mediator  belwiMn 
the  contending  parties,  Gustavus'  used  jestingly  to  cuil 
him   the   peacemaker.     He  waB   frequently  heard  '" 
Hny,  when   at   pliiy  he  was    winning   from  the   ifmJ- 
grave,  "  that  the  money  affordeii  double  satisfaction,  m    ' 
it  was  Impi-riiil  i-i.in."     Tu  liw  aftinity  with  th.-  Kludtn 
of  Saxony,  whom  Gustavus  had  cause  to  treat  with 
forbearance,    the    landgrave    was    indebted    for    tbe 
favourable  terms  he  obtained  from  the  king,  who  con- 
tented   himself   with   the  surrender  of    bis  fortresa  oi 
RuHselbeim,   and   Ma   promise   of    observing   a   stri* 
neutrality  during  the  war.     The  Counts  of  Weaterwft^ 
and   Wetterau  also  visited  the  king  in   Frankfort,    ^ 
oH'er  him  their  assistance  against  the  Spaniards,  and    ^ 
conclude   an    alliance,  which  was  afterward  of   gr^* 
service   to   him.     The   town  of   Frankfort  itself   t*:* 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  this  monarch,  ^^ . 
took  their  commerce  under  his  protection,  and  by  *^' 
most  effectual   measures  restored  the  fairs,  which  t»^ 
been  greatly  interrupted  by  the  war. 

The    Swedish    army   was   now  reinforced  by  *^ 
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• 
thousand   Hessians,  which   the   Landgrave   of   Cassel 

commanded.    Gustavus  Adolphus  had  already  invested 
Konigstein ;  Kostheim  and  Florsheini  suiTendered  after 
a  short  siege ;  he  was  in  command  of  the  Main ;  and 
transports  were  preparing  with  all  speed  at  Hochst 
to  carry  his  troops  across  the  Rhina     These  prepara- 
tions filled  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  Anselm  Casimir,  with 
consternation ;  and  he  no  longer  doubted  but  that  the 
storm  of  war  would  next  fall  upon  him.    As  a  partisan 
of  the  emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  League,  he  could  expect   no   better  treatment 
than  his  confederates,  the  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and 
Bamberg,  had  already  experienced.     The  situation  of 
his  territories  upon  the  Rhine  made  it  necessary  for 
the  enemy  to  secure  them,  while  the  fertility  aflbrded 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  necessitous  army.     Mis- 
calculating his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  adversa- 
ries,  the   elector   flattered   himself   that  he  was  able 
to   repel  force   by   force,  and  weary    out   the   valour 
of  the  Swedes  by  the  strength  of  his  fortresses.     He 
ordered  the  fortifications  of  his  capital  to  be  repaired 
with   all  diligence,  provided    it  with    every  necessary 
for    sustaining   a   long   siege,   and    received    into   the 
town    a   garrison    of   two  thousand    Spaniards,  under 
Don    Philip   de    Sylva.     To  prevent  the  approach  of 
the  Swedish   transports,  he  endeavoured  to  close  the 
mouth    of   the   Main    by   driving   piles,    and    sinking 
large  heaps  of  stones  and  vessels.     He  himself,  how- 
ever,  accompanied    by  the    Bivshop    of    Worms,   and 
carrying   with    him    his    most    precious    efiects,    took 
refuge   in    Cologne,   and    abandoned    his    capital    and 
territories   to   the    rapacity    of   a  tyrannical   garrison. 
But  these    preparations,  which    bespoke    less    of    true 
courage   than    of    weak    and    overweening   confidence, 
did    not  prevent    the  Swedes  from  marcliing  against 
Mainz,  and  making  serious  preparations  for  an  attack 
upon  the  city.     While  one  body  of  their  troops  poured 
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into  the  Rheingau,  routed  the  Spaniards  who  reniaiDed 
there,  and  levied  contributioiie  on  the  inbabitaots, 
another  laid  the  Roman  Catholic  towns  in  Wester- 
Wrtld  and  Wettei-au  under  eiinilar  cnntribittioD&  Thf 
main  army  had  encamped  at  Cassel,  opposite  Maifiz; 
and  Bernhard,  lluke  of  Weimar,  made  himself  master 
of  the  Mausetburm  and  the  castle  of  Ehreufels,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Gustavus  was  now 
actively  preparing  to  crosa  the  river,  and  to  blockade 
tlie  town  on  the  land  side,  wlten  the  movements  of 
Tilly  in  Franconia  suddenly  called  him  from  thw  siege 
and  obtained  for  the  elector  a  short  repose. 

The  danger  of  Nuremberg,  wliich,  during  the  absence 
of  Gustavus  Adnlphus  on  the  Rhine,  Tilly  had  made 
a  show  of  besieging,  and,  in  the  event  of  resistance, 
threatened  with  the  cruel  fate  of  Magdeburg,  occa- 
sioned the  king  suddenly  to  retire  from  before  Main;^ 
Lest  he  should  expose  himself  a  second  time  Uf  the 
reproaches  of  Germany,  and  the  disgrace  of  abandon- 
iug  a  confederate  city  to  a  ferocious  enemy,  he  has- 
tened to  its  relief  by  forced  marches.  On  his  niTival 
at  Frankfort,  however,  he  heard  of  its  spirited  resist- 
ance, and  of  the  retreat  of  Tilly,  and  lost  not  a  naoment 
in  prosecuting  his  designs  against  Mainz.  Failing  in 
an  attempt  to  cross  tlie  Rhine  at  Cassel,  under  the 
cannon  of  the  besieged,  he  directed  his  march  toward 
the  Bergstrasse,  with  a  view  of  approacliing  the  town 
from  an  opposite  quarter.  Here  he  quickly  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  places  of  importance,  and 
at  Stockstadt,  between  Gemsheim  and  Oppenheim, 
appeared  a  second  time  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
The  whole  of  the  Bergstrasse  was  abandoned  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  endeavoured  obstinately  to  defend  the 
other  bank  of  the  river.  For  this  purpose  they  had 
burned  or  sunk  all  the  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  arranged  a  formidable  force  on  the  banks  in  case 
the  king  should  attempt  the  passage  at  that  plac& 
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On  this  occasion,  the  king's  impetuosity  exposed 
him  to  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  reconnoitre  the  opposite  bank, 
he  crossed  the  river  in  a  small  boat ;  he  had  scarcely 
landed  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Spanish 
horse,  from  whose  hands  he  only  saved  himself  by 
a  precipitate  retreat.  Having  at  last,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  neighbouring  fishermen,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  few  transports,  he  despatched  two  of  them 
across  the  river,  bearing  Count  Brahe  and  three 
hundred  Swedes.  Scarcely  had  this  officer  time  to 
intrench  himself  on  the  opposite  bank,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  fourteen  squadrons  of  Spanish  dragoons 
and  cuirassiers.  Superior  as  the  enemy  was  in  num- 
ber. Count  Brahe,  with  his  small  force,  bravely  de- 
fended himself,  and  gained  time  for  the  king  to 
support  him  with  fresh  troops.  The  Spaniards  at  last 
retired  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men,  some  taking 
refuge  in  Oppenheim,  and  others  in  Mainz.  A  lion 
of  marble  on  a  high  pillar,  holding  a  naked  sword  in 
his  paw,  and  a  helmet  on  his  head,  was  erected  seventy 
years  after  the  event,  to  point  out  to  the  traveller  the 
spot  where  the  immortal  monarch  crossed  the  great 
river  of  Germany. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  now  conveyed  his  artillery  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  over  the  river,  and  laid 
siege  to  Oppenheim,  which,  after  a  brav*  resistance, 
was,  on  the  8th  December,  1631,  carried  by  storm. 
Five  hundred  Spaniards,  who  had  so  courageously 
defended  the  place,  fell  indiscriminately  a  sacrifice 
to  the  fury  of  the  Swedes.  The  crossing  of  the  Ehine 
by  Gustavus  struck  terror  into  the  Spaniards  and 
Lorrainers,  who  had  thought  themselves  protected  by 
the  river  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Swedes.  Eapid 
flight  was 'now  their  only  security  ;  every  place  incapa- 
ble of  an  effectual  defence  was  ininiediatelv  abandoned 
After  a  long  train  of  outrages  on  the  defenceless  citi* 
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zena,  tlie  troops  of  Lorraiat  evacuated  Worma,  whicL, 
before  their  depaiture,  they  treated  with  wanton 
cnitjlty.  The  Sptiuiarde  hastened  to  shut  themstJvee 
up  in  Frankeuthal,  where  they  hoped  to  defy  the 
victorious  arms  of  titistnvus  Adolphua 

The  king  lost  uo  ^ime  in  prosecuting  his  designs 
against  Mainz,  into  which  the  flower  of  the  Spaui^ 
troops  had  thrown  themselves.     While   he  advancal 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Caaael  moved  forward  on  the  other,  reducing  seveiai 
strong  places  ou  his  march.     The  besieged  Spaoianis, 
though  hemmed  in  on  both   aides,  displayed  at  first 
a  bold  deter niiuation,  and  threw,  for  several  days,  s 
shower  of  bombs  'into  the  Swedish  camp,  which  cost 
the  king  many  of  his  bravest  soldiers.     But,  notwitb- 
standing,  the  Swedes  continually  gained  ground,  an^i 
had  at  last  advanced  so  close  to  the  ditch  that  thej 
prepared  seriously  for  storming  the  place.     The  ooo^ 
age  of  the  besieged  now  began  to  di-oop.     They  W^ 
bled  before  the  furious  impetuosity   of   the  Swediii 
soldiers,   of    which    Slanenl'erp,   in    Wuit/bmi,'.   bfl'l 
afforded  so  fearful  an  example.     The  same  dreadful 
fat«  awaited  Mainz  if  taken  by  storm ;  and  the  eneiQ? 
might  even  be  easily  tempted  to  revenge  the  carnal 
of  Magdeburg  on  this  rich  and  magnificent  resident* 
of  a  Boman  Catholic  prince.     To  save  the  town,  ratb-'** 
than  their  own  lives,  the  Spanish  garrison  capitulate-*' 
on  the  fourth  day,  and  obtained  from  the  magnanimi^ 
of  Gustavus  a  safe  conduct  to  Luxemburg ;  the  great^ 
part  of  them,  however,  following  the  example  of  ma]^* 
others,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Sweden. 

On  the  13th  December,  1631,  the  king  made  h^ 
entry  into  the  conquered  town,  and  fixed  hia  quarte^ 
in  the  palace  of  the  elector.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannC^ 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  citizens  were  obliged  ••" 
redeem  their  property  from  pillage  by  a  payment  ^ 
eighty  thousand  florins.     The  benefits  of  this  redem^i 
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tion  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews  and  the  clergy,  who 
were  obliged  to  make  large  and  separate  contributions 
for  themselvea  The  library  of  the  elector  was  seized 
by  the  king  as  his  share,  and  presented  by  him  to  his 
chancellor,  Oxenstiema,  who  intended  it  for  the  Acad- 
emy of  Westerrah,  but  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
shipped  to  Sweden  foundered  at  sea. 

After  the  loss  of  Mainz  misfortune  still  pursued  the 
Spaniards  on  the  Rhina  Shortly  before  the  capture  of 
that  city,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  had  taken 
Palkenstein  and  Beifenberg,  and  the  fortress  of  Ko- 
nigstein  surrendered  to  the  Hessians.  The  Rhine- 
grave,  Otto  Lewis,  one  of  the  king's  generals,  defeated 
nine  Spanish  squadrons  who  were  on  their  march  for 
Frankenthal,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
important  towns  upon  the  Rhine,  from  Boppart  to 
Bacharach.  After  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Braunfels,  which  was  effected  by  the  Count  of  Wet- 
terau,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Swedes,  the  Span- 
iards quickly  lost  every  place  in  Wetterau,  w^hile  in 
the  Palatinate  they  retained  few  places  besides  Frank- 
enthaL  Landau  and  Kronweisenberg  openly  declared 
for  the  Swedes;  Spires  offered  troops  for  the  king's 
service;  Manheim  was  gained  through  the  prudence 
of  the  Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  and  the  negligence 
of  its  governor,  who,  for  this  misconduct,  was  tried 
before  the  council  of  war,  at  Heidelberg,  and  beheaded. 

The  king  had  protracted  the  campaign  into  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  the  severity  of  the  season  was 
perhaps  one  cause  of  the  advantage  his  soldiers  gained 
over  those  of  the  enemy.  But  the  exhausted  troops 
now  stood  in  need  of  the  repose  of  winter  quarters, 
which,  after  the  surrender  of  Mainz,  Gustaviis  assigned 
to  them,  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  himself  employed 
the  interval  of  inactivity  in  the  field,  which  the  season 
of  the  year  enjoined,  in  arranging,  with  his  chancellor, 
the  affairs  of  his  cabinet,  in  treating  for  a  neutraUty 
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Hfth  aome  d  his  enemies,  and  adjusting  some  politics^ 
diqpates  irtikh  had   spruug  up  with   a  neighbouring 
Ofy-     He  AoBe   the   city   of   Mainz    for   hia   winta 
^Mtan,  and  the  settlemeut  of  these  state  affairs,  AS^ 
ibomd  a  gnater  partiality  for  this  town  iban  seens^ 
MBmatent  with  the  interests  of  the  Genoau  princes,   o' 
tha  Bhortnesa  of  his  visit  to  the  empire.     Xot  couU'^"*' 
irtlfa  StfODglj'  fortif}'ing  it,  he  erected  at  the  oppo^Hotc 
■Dglc^  whi^  the  Main  forms  with  the  Rhine,  a  iiK^ew 
citadel,   which    was    named    Gustavusburg    from         its 
tauder,  bat  which  is  better  known  under  the  tritie 
of  iFfaffemaub  or  PfiAenzwatig.* 
.  While  QrutaTne  Adol^OB  made  hiwfaTf  maater~    "f 
the  Bhine,  and  thieatened  the  thiee    nt^hoarmJig 
deotoratee  with  his  Tictorioas  arms,  bii  vi^ant  frjx»- 
miea  in  Paris  and  St.  Germain's  made  use  vl  evi^*7 
attifice  to  d^nive  him  of  the  sappoit  of  Fianoe,  as^d, 
it  possible,  to  involve  bim  in  a  war  with  that  poir*eE    '  i 
"By  his  sodden  and  equivocal  march  to  the  Bbine  ^     J 
liad  sarpriaed  his  Mends,  and  famished  hia  enemxo     J 
'  with  the  means  of  exciting  a  distrust  of  his  intentioos-      * 
After  the  conquest  of  Wurtzburg,  and  of  the  great*'' 
part  of  Franconia,  the  road  into  Bavaria  and  Austr^ 
lay  open   to   him   through  Bamberg  and  the   Up£>*' 
Palatinate ;  and  the  expectation  was  a^  general  as      ^ 
was  natural,  that  he  would  not  delay  to  attack  t-"''* 
emperor  aud  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  very  cen*^^ 
of  their  power,  and,  by  the  reduction  of  bis  two  pi^^SO' 
cipal  enemies,  briug  the  war  immediately  to  an  ec=^"" 
But  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  Gustavua  left  t--^ — "^ 
path  which  general  expectation  had  thus  marked  <^    '^ 
for  him ;  and  instead  of  advancing  to  the  right,  turn    — '^"^ 
to  the  left,  to  make  the  less  important  and  more  ini*^^**" 
cent  princes  of  the  Rhine  feel  bis  power,  while  he  ga ^^ 

a  by  which  the  ezj 
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time  to  his  more  formidable  opponents  to  recruit  their 
strength.  Nothing  but  the  paramount  design  of  rein- 
stating the  unfortunate  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  in  the 
possession  of  his  territories,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards,  could  seem  to  account  for  this  strange  step ; 
and  the  belief  that  Gustavus  was  about  to  effect  that 
restoration  silenced  for  awhile  the  suspicions  of  his 
friends  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  But  the 
Lower  Palatinate  was  now  almost  entirely  cleared  of 
the  enemy ;  and  yet  Gustavus  continued  to  form  new 
schemes  of  conquest  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  withhold  the 
reconquered  country  from  the  Palatine,  its  rightful 
owner.  In  vain  did  the  £nglish  ambassador  remind 
him  of  what  justice  demanded,  and  what  his  own 
solemn  engagement  made  a  duty  of  honour ;  Gustavus 
replied  to  these  demands  with  bitter  complaints  of  the 
inactivity  of  the  English  court,  and  prepared  to  carry 
his  victorious  standard  into  Alsace,  and  even  into 
Lorraine. 

A  distrust  of  the  Swedish  monarch  was  now  loud 
and  open,  while  the  malice  of  his  enemies  busily  circu- 
lated the  most  injurious  reports  as  to  his  intentions. 
Richelieu,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  had  long  wit- 
nessed with  anxiety  the  king's  progress  toward  the 
French  frontier,  and  the  suspicious  temper  of  Louis  ren- 
dered him  but  too  accessible  to  the  evil  surmises  which 
the  occasion  gave  rise  to.  France  was  at  this  time 
involved  in  a  civil  war  with  her  Protestant  subjects, 
and  the  feajr  was  not  altogether  gi-oundless  that  the 
approach  of  a  victorious  monarch  of  their  party  might 
revive  their  drooping  spirit,  and  encourage  them  to  a 
more  desperate  resistance.  This  might  be  the  case, 
even  if  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  far  from  showing  a 
disposition  to  encourage  them,  or  to  act  unfaithfully 
toward  his  ally,  the  King  of  France.  But  the  vindic- 
tive  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  was  anxious  to  avenge 
the  loss  of  his  dominions,  the  envenomed  rhetoric  of 
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the  Jeaoils,  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Bavarian  muu^ 
ter,  represented    this   dreaded    alliance    between   tt* 
Huguenots  and  the  Swedes  as  au  undoubted  fact,  a.Ta 
filled  the  timid  miud  of  Louis  with  the  most  alaniLiJifi 
feara.      Not  merely   chimerical   pohticiana,  but   ma-ii! 
of  the  be,8t  informed  Roman  Catholics,  fully  belie^?^ 
that  the  kin)r  was  ou  th<i  point  of  breaking  into  -^^ihe 
btiart  of  France,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Hug^-^ie- 
nubs,  and  to  overturn  the  Catholic  religion  within  ^tftbe 
kiiigdoni.     Fiinatical  z^^lots  already  saw  him,  with        Ma 
army,  crossing  the  Alps  and  dethroning  the  Viceger-^^at 
of  Christ  in  Italy.     Sucli  reports  no  douht  soon  re^"^te 
themselves;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gu6tn\-u8,       hy 
biH  manceuvres  on  the  Rhine,  gave  a  dangerous  hai^  <Ue 
to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  in  some  measure  jii_  ^^- 
Sed  the  suspicion  that  he  directed   his  arms,  not      «> 
much  against  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria^,   as 
against  the  Human  Catholic  religion  itself. 

The-  general  clamour  of  discontent  which  the  Jesuits 
raised  in  all  the  Catholic  courts  against  the  alliax3<^ 
between  France  and  the  enemy  of  the  church  at  io^ 
compelled  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  take  a  decisive  sfc^ 
for  the  security  of   his  rel^on,  and  at  once  to  co*'' 
vince  the  Rrmmn  Catholic  world  of  the  zeal  of  Fran*^^' 
and  of  the  aelflsh   policy  of  the  ecclesiastical   stat-"*^ 
of    Germany.      Convinced    that    the    views    of    t3[^ 
King  of  Sweden,  like   his  own,  aimed  solely  at  t-^^^^ 
humiliation  of  the  power  of  Austria,  he  hesitated  i^"^*  ■ 
to  promise  to  the  princes  of  the  League,. on  the  part 
Sweden,  a  complete  neutrality,  immediately  they  aba.-^^ 
doned  their  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  withdre^^^ 
their  troops.     Whatever  the   resolution   these  piinc^^=^--^^ 
should  adopt,  Richelieu  would  equally  attain  his  objec:^^'^^ 
By  their  sejiaration  from  the  Austrian  interest  Ferc^E-^^ 
uand   would  be  exposed   to   the  combined  attack  ^ 
France  and   Sweden ;   and  Gustavus  Adolphus,   f re&i*  ** 
from  his  other  enemies  in  Germany,  would  be  able  W^      '' 
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direct  liis  uudivided  force  against  tlie  liereditary  do- 
minions of  Austria.  In  that  event  the  fall  of  Austria 
vras  inevitable,  and  this  great  object  of  Kicbelieu's 
policy  would  be  gained  -without  injury  to  the  church. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  princes  of  the  League  per- 
sisted in  their  opposition,  and  adhered  to  the  Austrian 
alliance,  the  result  would  indeed  be  more  doubtful,  but 
still  France  would  have  sufficiently  proved  to  all 
Europe  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  performed  her  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Boman  church.  The  princes  of  the  League  would 
then  appear  the  sole  authors  of  those  evils  which  the 
continuance  of  the  war  would  unavoidably  bring  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Grermany  ;  they  alone,  by  their 
wilful  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  emperor,  would 
frustrate  the  measures  employed  for  their  protection, 
involve  the  church  in  danger,  and  themselves  in  ruin. 

Kichelieu  pursued  this  plan  with  greater  zeal,  the 
more  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  repeated  demands 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  assistance  from  France ; 
for  this  prince,  as  already  stated,  when  he  first  began  to 
entertain  suspicions  of  the  emperor,  entered  immedi- 
ately into  a  secret  alliance  with  France,  by  which,  in 
the  event  of  any  change  in  the  emperor's  sentiments, 
he  hoped  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  Palatinate. 
But  though  the  origin  of  the  treaty  clearly  showed 
against  what  enemy  it  was  directed,  MaximiUan  now 
thought  proper  to  make  use  of  it  against  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  demand  from  France 
that  assistance  against  her  ally  which  she  had  simply 
promised  i^ainst  Austria.  Richelieu,  embarrassed  by 
this  conflicting  alliance  with  two  hostile  powers,  had 
no  resource  left  but  to  endeavour  to  put  a  speedy  ter- 
mination to  their  hostilities ;  and  as  little  inclined  to 
sacrifice  Bavaria,  as  he  was  disabled,  by  his  treaty  with 
Sweden,  from  assisting  it,  he  set  himself,  with  all  dili- 
gence, to  bring  about  a  neutrality  as  the  only  means  of 
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.'ulfiUing  Ms  obligations  to  both.  For  this  purpose  the 
Marquis  of  Breze  was  eent,  as  bis  plenipotentiary,  to 
tlie  Kiiig  of  Sweden  at  Mainz,  to  learn  his  sentimeDts 
on  this  point,  and  to  procure  from  him  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  allied  princes.  Bui  if  Loois  XIIL  had 
powerful  motives  for  wishing  for  this  neutrality,  Gus- 
tavuB  Adotphu8  had  as  grave  reasons  for  deainng  the 
contrary.  Convinced  by  numerous  proofs  that  the 
hatred  of  the  princes  of  the  League  to  the  Protestant 
religion  was  invincible,  their  aversion  to  the  foreign 
power  of  the  Swedes  inextinguishable,  aud  their  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Austria  irrevocable,  he  appre- 
hended less  danger  from  their  open  hostility  than  from 
a  neutrality  which  was  so  little  in  unison  with  their 
real  incliuationa ;  and,  moreover,  as  he  was  coQstrained 
to  carry  on  tlie  war  in  Germany  at  the  expense  of  the 
eusmy,  be  manifestly  sustained  great  loss  if  he  dimin- 
ished their  number  without  increasing  that  of  his. 
friends.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  Gnstavus 
evinced  little  inclination  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of 
the  League,  by  which  he  was  likely  to  gain  so  little,  at 
the  expense  of  the  advantages  he  had  already  obtained. 
The  conditions,  accordingly,  upon  which  he  offered 
to  adopt  the  neutrality  toward  Bavaria,  were  severe, 
and  suited  to  these  views.  He  required  uf  the  whule 
League  a  full  and  entire  cessation  from  all  hostilities ; 
the  recall  of  their  troops  from  the  Imperial  army,  from 
the  conquered  towns,  aud  from  all  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries ;  the  reduction  of  their  military  force  ;  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Imperial  armies  from  their  territories,  and 
from  supplies  either  of  men,  provisions,  or  ammunition. 
Hard  as  the  conditions  were  which  the  victor  thus 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished,  the  Freni-h  mediator 
flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to  induce  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  to  accept  them.  In  order  to  give 
time  for  an  accommodation,  Gustavus  hod  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  fortnight     But  at  the  veiy 
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me  when  this  monarch  was  receiving  from  the  French 
lents  repeated  assurances  of  the  favourable  progress 

the  negotiation,  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  elec- 
r  to  Pappenheim,  the  Imperial  general  in  Westphalia, 
vealed  the  perfidy  of  that  prince,  as  having  no  other 
►ject  in  view  by  the  whole  n^otiation  than  to  gain 
ne  for  his  measures  of  defence.  Far  from  intending 
fetter  his  mihtary  operations  by  a  truce  with  Sweden, 
e  artful  prince  hastened  his  preparations,  and  em- 
oyed  the  leisure  which  his  enemy  afforded  him,  in 
Eiking  the  most  active  dispositions  for  resistance. 
le  negotiation  accordingly  failed,  and  served  only  to 
urease  the  animosity  of  the  Bavarians  and  the 
^edes. 
Tilly's  augmented  force,  with  which  he  threatened 

overrun  Franconia,  urgently  required  the  king's 
esence  in  that  circle ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  expel 
Bviously  the  Spaniards  from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut 
'  their  means  of  invading  Germany  from  the  Nether- 
ids.     With  this  view,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  made 

offer  of  neutrality  to  the  Elector  of  Treves,  Philip 
n  Zeltem,  on  condition  that  the  fortress  of  Herman- 
dn  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  a  free  passage 
inted  to  his  troops  through  Coblentz.  But  unwill- 
fly  as  the  elector  had  beheld  the  Spaniards  within 
J  territories,  he  was  still  less  disposed  to  commit  his 
ates  to  the  suspicious  protection  of  a  heretic,  and  to 
ike  the  Swedish  conqueror  master  of  his  destinies. 
o  weak  to  maintain  his  independence  between  two 
^h.  powerful  competitors,  he  took  refuge  in  the  pro- 
:tion  of  France.  With  his  usual  prudence,  Richelieu 
)fited  by  the  embarrassments  of  this  prince  to  aug- 
int  the  power  of  France,  and  to  gain  for  her  an 
portant  ally  on  the  German  frontier.  A  numerous 
ench  army  was  despatched  to  protect  the  territory 

Treves,  and  a  French  garrison  was  received  into 
irenbreitstein.     But  the  object  which  had  moved  the 
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elector  to  this  bold  step  was  DOt  coiiiplt?l<?ly  gainiil,  (ni 
the  offeDcied  pride  of  Gustavue  Adolphus  was  not  ap- 
peased till  he  had  obtained  a  free  pasuage  for  his  imi^ 
through  Treves. 

Pending  these  negotiations  with  Treves  and  Fraoce, 
the  king's  generals  had  entirely  cleured  the  terriUny  nf 
Mainz  of  the  Spanish  garrisons,  and  GiistavuB  hiuiwlf 
completed  the  conquest  of  this  district  by  Uie  capture 
of  Kreutznoch.  To  protect  these  conquests  the  CIisd- 
cellor  Oxenstienia  was  left  with  a  diviEdon  of  the  annj 
upon  the  Middle  Rhine,  while  the  main  body,  niidur 
the  king  himself,  began  its  march  against  the  eoetpy 
.  in  Franconia. 

The  possession  of  this  circle  had,  in  the  meantiiBe, 
been  disputed  with  variable  success,  between  CihidI 
Tilly  and  the  Swedish  General  Horn,  whom  Gubw^tW 
had  left  there  with  eight  thousand  men ;  and  thu  huh- 
opric  of  Bamberg,  in  particular,  was  at  once  the  pri» 
and  the  sceue  of  their  atrriggle.  Called  away  to  the 
Rhiue  by  his  other  projects,  the  king  had  left  to  lii» 
general  the  chastisement  of  the  bishop,  whose  pertidY 
had  excitfd  his  iudigiinti(m,  iiml  llin  (ictivity  of  Ib'in 
justilied  the  choice.  In  a  short  time  he  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  the  bishopric ;  and  the  capital  itseK, 
abandoned  by  its  Imperial  garrison,  was  carried  br 
storm.  The  banished  bishop  ui^ently  demanded  assist- 
ance from  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  wae  at  length 
persuaded  to  put  an  end  to  Tilly's  inactivity.  Fully 
empowered  by  liie  master's  order  to  restore  the  bishop 
to  his  possessions,  tliis  general  collected  his  troops, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  advanced  upon 
Bamberg.  Firmly  resolved  to  maintain  his  conquest, 
even  against  tliis  overwhelming  force,  Horn  awail*^ 
the  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Bamberg ;  but  v^ 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  vanguard  of  Tilly  what  he  had 
thought  to  be  able  to  dispute  with  his  whole  army- 
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A  panic  which  suddenly  seized  his  troops,  and  which 
no  presence  of  mind  of  their  general  could  check, 
opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  troops,  baggage,  and  artillery  were  saved 
The  reconquest  of  Bamberg  was  the  fruit  of  this  vic- 
tor}-; but  Tilly,  with  all  his  activity,  was  unable  to 
overtake  the  Swedish  general,  who  retired  in  good 
order  behind  the  Main.  The  king's  appearance  in 
Franconia,  and  his  junction  with  Gustavus  Horn  at 
Kitzingen,  put  a  stop  to  Tilly's  conquests,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  a  rapid 
retreat. 

The  king  made  a  general  review  of  his  troops  at 
Aschaffenburg.  After  his  junction  with  Gustavus 
Horn,  Banner,  and  Duke  William  of  Weimar,  they 
amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  men.  His  progress 
through  Franconia  was  uninterrupted;  for  Tilly,  far 
too  weak  to  encounter  an. enemy  so  superior  in  num- 
bers, had  retreated,  by  rapid  marches,  toward  the 
Danube.  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  were  now  equally 
near  to  the  king,  and,  uncertain  whither  his  victorious 
course  might  be  directed,  Maximilian  could  form  no 
immediate  resolution.  The  choice  of  the  king,  and 
the  fate  of  both  provinces,  now  depended  on  the  road 
that  should  be  left  open  to  Count  Tilly.  It  was 
dangerous,  during  the  approach  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy,  to  leave  Bavaria  undefended,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect Austria;  still  more  dangerous,  by  receiving  Tilly 
into  Bavaria,  to  draw  thither  the  enemy  also,  and  to 
render  it  the  seat  of  a  destructive  war.  The  cares  of 
the  sovereign  finally  overcame  the  scruples  of  the 
statesman,  and  Tilly  received  orders,  at  all  hazards, 
to  cover  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  with  his  army. 

Nuremberg  received  with  triumphant  joy  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Protestant  religion  and  German  freedom, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  expressed  itself  on 
his  arrival  in  loud  transports  of  admiration  and  joy 
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Even  Gustavus  laiild  uot  conUiin  his  astoniahment  to 
aee  liiiiiRelf  iu  tliis  eily,  wliich  was  the  very  centre  o( 
Gwriiiany,  where  he  had  never  expected  to  be  able  to 
penetrate.  The  noble  appearance  of  his  person  com- 
pleted the  impression  produced  by  bis  glorious  exploits, 
and  the  condescension  with  which  he  received  the 
eungratulations  of  this  free  dly  won  all  hearts.  He 
now  confiruied  the  alliance  be  had  concluded  with  it 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  excited  the  citiKens 
lu  zealous  activity  and  fraternal  unity  against  the 
eommou  enemy.  After  a  uliort  stay  in  Nuremlierg  he 
followed  his  army  tu  the  Danube,  and  appeared  unex- 
pectedly before  the  frontier  town  of  Douauweilh.  A 
numerous  Bavarian  garrison  defended  the  place,  and 
their  commander,  Kudolph  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Lauenburg,  showed  at  first  a  resolute  determination  to 
defend  it  till  the  arrival  of  Tilly.  But  the  vigour  with 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus  prosecuted  the  siege  soon 
compelled  him  to  take  measures  for  a  spee*ly  and 
secure  retreat,  which,  amidst  a  tremendous  fire  from 
the  Swedish  artillery,  he  successfully  executed. 

The  conquest  of  Donauwerth  npened  to  the  king  the 
farther  side  of  the  Danube,  and  now  the  email  river 
Lech  alone  separated  bim  from  Bavaria.  The  imme- 
diate danger  of  his  dominions  aroused  all  Maximilian's 
activity,  and  however  little  he  had  hitherto  disturbed 
the  enemy's  progress  to  his  frontier,  he  now  determined 
to  dispute  as  resolutely  the  remainder  of  their  course. 
Ou  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Lech,  near  the  small  town 
of  Rain,  TUly  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  whidi, 
surrouudal  by  three  rivers,  bade  defiance  to  all  attack. 
All  the  bridges  over  the  Lech  were  destroyed;  the 
whole  course  of  the  stream  protected  by  strong  garri- 
sons as  far  as  Augsburg,  and  that  town  itself,  which 
had  long  betrayed  its  impatience  to  follow  the  example 
of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort,  secured  by  a  Bavarian 
garrison,  and  the  disaruung  of  its  inhabitants.     The 
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elector  himself,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect, 
threw  himself  into  Tilly's  camp,  as  if  all  his  hopes 
centred  on  this  single  point,  and  here  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Swedes  was  to  suffer  shipwreck  for  ever. 

Gostavus  Adolphus,  after  subduing  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Augsburg,  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  and 
opening  to  his  troops  a  rich  supply  of  necessaries  from 
that  quarter,  soon  appeared  on  the  bank  opposite  the 
Bavarian  intrenchmenta  It  was  now  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  river,  swollen  by  frequent  rains  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  flowed  full  and  rapid  between  its  steep  banks. 
Its  boiling  current  threatened  the  rash  assailants  with 
certain  destruction,  while  from  the  opposite  side  the 
enemy's  cannon  showed  their  murderous  mouths.  If, 
in  despite  of  the  fury  both  of  fire  and  water,  they 
should  accomplish  this  almost  impossible  passage,  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  enemy  awaited  the  exhausted  troops 
in  an  impregnable  camp ;  and  when  they  needed  repose 
and  refreshment  they  must  prepare  for  battle.  With 
exhausted  powers  they  must  ascend  the  hostile  iutrench- 
ments,  whose  strength  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  every 
assault.  A  defeat  sustained  upon  this  shore  would  be 
attended  with  inevitable  destruction,  since  the  same 
stream  which  impeded  their  advance  would  also  cut 
off  their  retreat  if  fortune  should  abandon  them. 

The  Swedish  council  of  war,  which  the  king  now 
assembled,  strongly  urged  upon  him  all  these  consid- 
erations, in  order  to  deter  him  from  this  dangerous 
undertaking.  The  most  intrepid  were  appalled,  and 
a  troop  of  honourable  warriors,  wlio  had  grown  gray 
in  the  field,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  alarm. 
But  the  king's  resolution  was  fixed.  "What!"  said 
he  to  Gustavus  Horn,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  "  have 
we  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  so  many  great  rivers  of 
Germany,  and  shall  we  now  be  checked  by  a  brook 
like  the  Lech  ? "   Gustavus  had  already  at  great  personal 
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risk  reconnoitred  the  wbole   country,  and  discovwed 
that  bis  own  side  of  ihe  river  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  gave  a  considerable  aiii'uutfljiL' 
to  the  fire  of  tiie  Swedinh  artillery  over  that  of  tlic 
enemy.     With  gi'eat  presence  of  mind  he  deU'riuiual     i 
to  profit  by  thia  circiiinBtauce.     At  the  poiot  whure 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lech  forms  an  angle  with  tbe     i 
right   he   iminediutely    caused   three    batteries   to  U     | 
erected,  from  whicli  seventy-two  field-pieces  maintaiuwl     i 
a  cross  fire  upon  the  enemy.     While  thie  tremewinus     | 
cannonade  drove  the  Bavarians  fi^m  the  opposite  bonk, 
h«  caused  to  be  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river  with 
all  possible  rapidity.     A  thick  smoke,  kept  up  by     ] 
burning  wood  and  wet  straw,  concealed  for  some  time 
the  progress  of  the  work  from  the  enemy,  while  tbe 
continued  thunder  of  the  cjiuuon  overpowered  the  iioiw 
of  the  axes.      He  kept  alive  by  bis  own  exampk  the     , 
conrage  of  Ms  troops,  and  discharged  more  than  sal) 
cannon  with  his  own  hand.      The  eannoDade  ww  re- 
turned by  the  BavariaoB  with  ('qual  vivacity  for  two    ■ 
hours,  though  with  less  eH'ucC,  as  the  Swedish  t>ntli?rii's 
swept  the   lower   opposite   bank,  while   their   height 
served  as  a  breastwork  to  their  own  troopa     In  vain, 
therefore,  did  the  Bavarians  attempt  to  destroy  these 
works ;  the  superior  fire  of  the  Swedes  threw  them  into 
disorder,  and   the  bridge  was  completed  under  their 
very  eyes.     On  this  dreadful  day  Tilly  did  everjthing 
in  his  power  to  encourage  his  troops,  and  no  danger 
could  drive  him  from  the  hank.     At  length  he  found 
the  death  which  he  sought :  a  cannon-ball  shattered 
his  leg ;  and  Altringor,  bis  brave  companion-iD-arms, 
was   soon   after   dangerously    wounded'  in   the    head. 
Deprived  of  the  animating  presence  of  their  two  gen- 
erals, the  Bavarians  gave  way  at  last,  and  Maximilian, 
in  spite  of  his  own  judgment,  was  driven  to  adopt  a 
pusillanimous  rcsolvo.      Overcome  by  the  persuasions 
ot  the  dying  Tilly,  ivhose  wonted  firmness  was  over- 
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oweied  by  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  gave  up  his 
npregnable  position  for  lost;  and  the  disoovery  by 
le  Swedes  of  a  ford  by  which  their  cavalry  were  on 
le  point  of  passing,  accelerated  his  inglorious  retreat, 
he  same  night,  before  a  single  soldier  of  the  enemy 
ad  crossed  the  Lech,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  with* 
at  giving  time  for  the  king  to  harass  him  in  his 
larch,  retreated  in  good  order  to  Neuburg  and  Ingol- 
^t.  With  astonishment  did  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
rho  completed  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  follow- 
ig  day,  behold  the  hostile  camp  abandoned ;  and  the 
lector's  flight  surprised  him  still  more  when  he  saw 
tie  strength  of  the  position  he  had  quitted.  ''  Had  I 
een  the  Bavarian,"  said  he,  **  though  a  cannon-ball 
ad  carried  away  my  beard  and  chin,  never  would  I 
ave  abandoned  a  position  like  this  and  laid  open  my 
arritory  to  my  enemies." 

Bavaria  now  lay  exposed  to  the  conqueror ,  and,  for 
be  first  time  the  tide  of  war,  which  had  hitherto  only 
eat  against  its  frontier,  now  flowed  over  its  long 
pared  and  fertile  fields.  Before,  however,  the  king 
roceeded  to  the  conquest  of  these  provinces,  he  de- 
.vered  the  town  of  Augsburg  from  the  yoke  of  Bavaria, 
xacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  citizens,  and  to 
Bcure  its  observance  left  a  garrison  in  the  town.  He 
ben  advanced  by  rapid  marches  against  Ingolstadt,  in 
rder,  by  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress,  which 
he  elector  covered  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
0  secure  his  conquests  in  Bavaria,  and  obtain  a  firm 
ooting  on  the  Danuba 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Swedish  king 
lefore  Ingolstadt,  the  wounded  Tilly,  after  experien- 
ing  the  caprice  of  unstable  fortune,  termluated  his 
areer  within  the  walls  of  that  town.  Conquered  by 
he  superior  generalship  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  lost 
it  the  close  of  his  days  all  the  laurels  of  his  earlier 
rictories,  and  appeased  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  the 
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demands  of  justice  and  the  avenging  manes  of  Magfc 
burg.  In  his  death  the  Imperial  army  and  ibat  of 
the  League  sustained  an  irreparable  loss ;  the  Eomau 
Catholic  religion  was  deprived  of  its  most  zealgias 
defeoder,  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  of  the  most  faicfa- 
ful  uf  his  servants,  who  sealed  his  fidelity  by  bis  deatli, 
and  even  in  his  dying  moments  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  a  general  His  last  message  to  the  elector  wa«  in 
urgent  advice  to  take  possession  of  Ratisbon,  in  ordff 
to  maintain  the  command  of  the  Danube,  and  to  keep 
open  the  communication  with  Bohemia. 

With  the  confidence  which  was  the  uatural  fruit  of 
BO  many  victories,  Gustavus  Adolphua  commeucw!  the 
siege  of  Ingolatadt,  hoping  to  gain  the  towu  by  tlis 
fury  of  his  first  assault.  But  the  strength  of  ileforti' 
ficatioiis  and  the  bravery  of  its  garrison  presented  ob- 
stacles greater  than  any  he  had  had  to  encounter  sinw 
the  battle  of  Breiteufeld,  and  the  walls  of  IngoUiadt 
were  near  putting  an  end  to  bis  career.  While  recon- 
noitring the  works  a  twenty-four-pounder  killed  bie 
horse  under  him,  and  he  tell  to  the  ground,  whilfi 
almost  immediately  afterward,  another  ball  struL'k  his 
favourite,  the  young  Margrave  of  Baden,  by  his  side. 
With  perfect  self-possession  the  king  rose  and  quieted 
the  fears  of  his  troops  by  immediately  mounting 
another  horse. 

The  occupation  of  Ratisbon  by  the  Bavarians,  who, 
by  the  advice  of  Tilly,  had  surprised  this  town  by 
stratagem,  and  placed  in  it  a  strong  garrison,  quicklj 
changed  the  king's  plan  of  opemtions.  He  had  flit- 
tered himself  with  the  hope  of  gaining  this  WWBi 
which  favoured  the  Protestant  cause,  and  to  find  in 
it  an  ally  as  devoted  to  him  as  Nuremberg,  Augsbu^ 
and  Frankfort.  Its  seizure  by  the  Bavarians  seemed 
to  postpone  for  a  long  time  the  fulfilment  of  bis 
favourite  project  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
Danube,  and  cutting  off  bis  adversaries'  supplies  from 
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Bohemia.  He  suddenly  raised  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt, 
before  which  he  had  wasted  both  his  time  and  his 
troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Bavaria,  in 
order  to  draw  the  elector  into  that  quarter  for  the 
defence  of  his  territories,  and  thus  to  strip  the  Danube 
of  its  defenders. 

The  whole  country  as  far  as  Munich  now  lay  open 
to  the  conqueror.  Mosberg,  Landshut,  and  the  whole 
territory  of  Freysingen  submitted;  nothing  could  re- 
sist his  arms.  But  it  he  met  with  no  regular  force  to 
oppose  his  progress,  he  had  to  contend  against  a  still 
more  implacable  enemy  in  the  heart  of  every  Bavarian 
—  religious  fanaticism.  Soldiers  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  Pope  were,  in  this  country,  a  new  and  unheard-of 
phenomenon ;  the  blind  zeal  of  the  priests  represented 
them  to  the  peasantry  as  monsters,  the  children  of  hell, 
and  their  leader  as  Antichrist.  No  wonder,  then,  if  they 
thought  themselves  released  from  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  humanity  toward  this  brood  of  Satan,  and  justified 
in  committing  the  most  savage  atrocities  upon  them. 
Woe  to  the  Swedish  soldier  who  f^U  into  their  hands ! 
All  the  torments  which  inventive  malice  could  devise 
were  exercised  upon  these  unhappy  victims ;  and  the 
sight  of  their  mangled  bodies  exasperated  the  army  to 
a  fearful  retaliation.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  alone,  sul- 
lied the  lustre  of  his  heroic  character  by  no  act  of 
revenge;  and  the  aversion  which  the  Bavarians  felt 
toward  his  religion,  far  from  making  him  depart  from 
the  obligations  of  humanity  toward  that  unfortunate 
people,  seemed  to  impose  upon  him  the  stricter  duty 
to  honour  his  religion  by  a  more  constant  clemency. 

The  approach  of  the  king  spread  terror  and  conster- 
nation in  the  capital,  which,  stripped  of  its  defenders, 
and  abandoned  by  its  principal  inhabitants,  placed  all 
its  hopes  in  the  magnanimity  of  the  coDqueror.  By  an 
unconditional  and  voluntary  surrender  it  hoped  to  dis- 
arm his  vengeance ;  and  sent  deputies  even  to  Freysin- 
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g6u  to  lay  at  his  iaet  llie  keys  of  the  city.  Strongly 
aa  the  king  might  have  beeu  tempted  by  the  iDljumao- 
ity  of  llm  Bavarians,  and  tba  hostility  of  their  eovet- 
eign,  to  make  a  dreadful  use  of  the  righta  of  vicWrj; 
pressed  as  he  was  by  Germans  to  avenge  the  fate 
of  Magdeburg  on  the  capital  <.if  its  destroyer,  this  great 
prince  scorned  this  mean  revenge  i  and  ibtt  very  help- 
lesBness  of  his  enemies  disarmed  his  severity.  Cdq- 
tentod  with  the  more  noble  triumph  of  conducting  the 
Palatine  Frederick  with  the  pomp  of  a  victor  inw 
the  very  palace  of  the  prince  who  had  been  the  chiflf 
instrument  of  hia  ruin,  aud  the  usurper  of  his  tet- 
ritorics,  lie  heightened  the  biilliancy  of  his  triumphi! 
entry  by  the  brighter  splendour  of  moderation  and 
clemency. 

The  king  found  in  Munich  only  a  forsaken  pnbc«. 
for  the  elector's  treasures  had  been  transportwi  I" 
WerEen.  The  magnificence  of  the  building  aatonished 
bim;  and  he  asked  the  guide  who  showed  the  nparl- 
roents  who  was  the  architect.  "  No  other,"  rephcd  lie. 
"than  the  elector  liimself."  "I  wish,"  said  the  king, 
"I  had  this  architect  to  send  to  Stockholm."  "Thai,' 
he  was  answered,  "  the  architect  will  take  care  to  pre- 
vent." When  the  arsenal  was  examined,  they  found 
nothing  hut  carriages,  stripped  of  their  cannon.  The 
latter  had  been  so  artfully  concealed  under  the  floor 
that  no  traces  of  them  remained;  and,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  a  workman,  the  deceit  would  not  hsTfi 
been  detected.  "  Rise  up  from  the  dead,"  said  .the 
king,  "  and  come  to  judgment."  The  floor  was  pulled 
up,  and  140  pieces  of  cannon  discovered,  some  of  ei- 
traordinary  cfilibre.  which  had  been  principally  taken 
in  the  Palatinate  and  Bohemia.  A  treasure  of  thirty 
thousand  gold  ducats,  concealed  in  one  of  the  largest, 
completed  tlie  pleasure  which  the  king  received  from 
this  valuable  acquisition. 

A  far  more  welcome  spectacle  still  would  have  been 
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the  Bavarian  army  itself ;  for  his  march  into  the  heart 
of  Bavaria  had  been  undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  luring  them  from  their  intrenchments.  In  this 
expectation  he  was  disappointed.  No  enemy  ap- 
peared; no  entreaties,  however  urgent,  on  the  part 
of  his  subjects,  could  induce  the  elector  to  risk  the 
remainder  of  his  army  to  the  chances  of  a  battla 
Shut  up  in  Batisbon,  he  awaited  the  reinforcements 
which  Wallenstein  was  bringing  from  Bohemia;  and 
endeavoured,  in  the  meantime,  to  amuse  his  enemy  and 
keep  him  inactive  by  reviving  the  negotiation  for  a 
neutrality.  But  the  king's  distrust,  too  often  and  too 
justly  excited  by  his  previous  conduct,  frustrated  this 
design ;  and  the  intentional  delay  of  Wallenstein  aban- 
doned Bavaria  to  the  Swedes. 

Tlius  far  had  Gustavus  advanced  from  victory  to 
victory  without  meeting  with  an  enemy  able  to  cope 
with  hiuL  A  part  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  the  bishop- 
rics of  Franconia,  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mainz  lay  conquered  in  his  rear.  An 
uninterrupted  career  of  conquest  had  conducted  him 
to  the  threshold  of  Austria;  and  the  most  brilliant 
success  had  fully  justified  the  plan  of  operations  which 
he  had  formed  after  the  battle  of  Breiteufeld.  If  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  promoting  a  con- 
federacy among  the  Protestant  states,  he  had  at  least 
disarmed  or  weakened  the  League,  carried  on  the  war 
chiefly  at  its  expense,  lessened  the  emperor's  resources, 
emboldened  the  weaker  states,  and  while  he  laid  under 
contribution  the  allies  of  the  emperor,  forced  a  way 
through  their  territories  into  Austria  itself.  Where 
arms  were  unavailing,  the  greatest  service  was  rendered 
by  the  friendship  of  the  free  cities,  wliose  affections  he 
had  gained  by  the  double  ties  of  policy  and  religion; 
and,  as  long  as  he  should  maintain  his  superiority  in 
the  field,  he  might  reckon  on  everything  from  their 
zeaL     By  his  conquests  on  the  Ehine,  the  Spaniards 
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were  cut  o£f  from  the  Lower  Palatiiiai.e,  even  if  the 
atate  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  left  them  at  liberty 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Gfi-niauj-.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  too,  after  his  uufortunate  campaign,  had  b(*n 
glad  to  adopt  a  neutrality.  Even  the  numerous  gaixi- 
aoLS  he  had  left  behind  him  in  bis  progress  through 
Germany  bad  not  diiuiniahed  his  army;  and,  fresh 
aiid  vigorous  as  when  be  first  began  his  march,  he 
now  stood  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  determined  and 
prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  thus  maintained  his 
BUperiority  within  the  empire,  fortune,  in  another 
quarter,  had  been  do  less  favourable  to  bis  ally,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  By  the  arrangeuieut  concerted 
between  these  princes  at  Halle,  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  entrusted  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  while  the  king  reserved  for  himself 
the  attack  upon  the  territories  of  the  Leagua  The 
first-fruits  which  the  elector  reaped  from  the  battle  of 
Breitunfeld,  was  the  recouquest  of  Leipzig,  wbicli  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian 
garrisons  from  the  entire  circle.  Reinforced  by  the 
troops  who  deserted  to  him  from  the  hostile  garrison^ 
the  Snxnn  yeucnil,  Aruhpliii,  iiiaii.-hi'd  towLird  Liisalia, 
which  bad  been  overrun  by  an  Imperial  general,  Ru- 
dolph von  Tiefenbach,  in  order  to  chastise  the  elector 
for  embracing  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  He  had  already 
commenced  in  this  weakly  defended  province  the 
usual  course  of  devastation,  taken  several  towns,  and 
terrified  Dresden  itself  by  his  approach ,  when  his 
destructive  progress  was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  ex- 
press mandate  from  the  emperor  to  spare  the  posses- 
sions of  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Ferdinand  bad  perceived  too  late  the  errors  of  that 
policy,  which  bad  reduced  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
extremities,  and  forcibly  driven  this  powerful  monarch 
into  an  alliance  with  Sweden.     By  moderation,  equally 
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ill-timed,  he  now  wished  to  repair  if  possible  the  con- 
sequences of  iiis  haughtiness;  and  thus  committed  a 
second  error  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  first.  To 
deprive  his  enemy  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  he  had  opened, 
through  the  intervention  of  Spain,  a  negotiation  with 
the  elector ;  and  in  order  to  facihtate  an  accommoda- 
tion, Tiefenbach  was  ordered  immediately  to  retire 
from  Saxony.  But  these  concessions  of  the  emperor, 
far  from  producing  the  desired  effect,  only  revealed 
to  the  elector  the  embarrassment  of  his  adversary  and 
his  own  importance,  and  emboldened  him  the  more  to 
prosecute  the  advantages  he  had  already  obtained. 
How  could  he,  moreover,  without  becoming  chargeable 
with  the  most  shameful  ingratitude,  abandon  an  ally 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  most  solemn  assurances  of 
fidelity,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  dominions,  and  even  of  his  electoral  dig- 
nity ? 

The  Saxon  army,  now  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
marching  into   Lusatia,   advanced    toward    Boliemia, 
where    a    combination    of    favourable    circumstances 
seemed   to   ensure   them   an    easy  victory.      In    this 
kingdom,  the  first  scene  of  this  fatal  war,  the  flames 
of  dissension  still  smouldered  beneath  the  ashes,  while 
the  discontent  of  the  inhabitants   was   fomented   by 
daily  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny.     On  every  side 
this  unfortunate  country  showed  signs  of  a  mournful 
change.      Whole    districts    had    changed    their    pro- 
prietors, and  groaned  under  the  hated  yoke  of  Roman 
Catholic  masters,  whom  the  favour  of  tlie  emperor  and 
the  Jesuits  had  enriched  with  the  plunder  and  posses- 
sions of  the  exiled  Protestants.    Others,  taking  advantage 
themselves  of  the  general  distress,  liad  purchased,  at 
a  low  rate,  the  confiscated  estates.     The  blood  of  the 
most  eminent  champions  of   liberty    had    been    shed 
upon  the  scaffold ;  and  such  as   by    a    timely    flight 
avoided    that    fate    were    wandering    in    misery    far 
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frou*  their  native  land,  wliilu  obsequious  slaves  o( 
dospotlHin  eujoyed  their  patrimony.  Still  more  Insup- 
P'.irtahle  than  the  oppression  of  these  petty  tyrants, 
was  the  reatraint  of  cuoacience  which  was  imposed  with- 
out distinction  rrn  all  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom. 
No  external  danger,  no  oppoeition  on  the  part  of  the 
nation,  however  steadfast,  not  even  the  fearful  lemtm 
of  post  esperieuce  could  check  in  the  Jesuits  the  rage 
of  proselytiaiu;  where  fair  means  were  ineffectunl,  re- 
course was  had  to  military  force  to  bring  tlie  deluded 
wanderers  within  the  pale  of  the  church.  The  inhahit- 
ants  of  Joachirastlial,  on  the  frontiers  between  Bo- 
hemia and  Meissen,  were  the  chief  sufferers  from  this 
violiiuce.  Two  Imperial  commissniies,  accompiimiMl 
hy  as  many  Josuits,  and  supported  by  fifteen  muaket- 
eere),  made  their  appearance  in  this  peaceful  vallt^y  to 
pruach  the  gospel  to  the  heretics.  Where  the  rhetoric 
of  the  former  was  ineffectual,  the  forcibly  quarU-riiig 
the  latter  upon  the  houses,  and  threats  of  banishnieDt 
and  fines  were  tried.  But  on  this  occasion,  the  good 
cau-se  prevailed,  and  thu  hold  resistance  of  lliis  nnall 
district  compelled  the  emperor  disgracefully  to  recall 
his  mandate  of  conversion.  The  example  of  the  court 
had,  however,  afforded  a  precedent  to  the  Roman 
Cathohcs  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  justify  every 
act  of  oppression  which  their  insolenca  tempted  them 
to  wreak  upon  the  Protestants.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  if  this  persecuted  party  was  favourable  to  a  revo- 
lution, and  saw  with  pleasure  their  deliverers  on  the 
frontiers. 

The  Saxon  army  was  already  on  its  march  toward 
Prague,  the  Imperial  garrisons  everywhere  retired  be- 
fore theiu ;  Schloeokenau,  Tetschen,  Aussig,  Leutmeriti 
8(ion  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  every  Roman 
Cathohc  place  was  ahandoned  to  plunder.  Consterna- 
tion seized  all  the  papi.sts  of  the  empire ;  and  con- 
scious of  the  outrages  which  they  themselves  had  com- 
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Qitted  on  the  Protestants,  they  did  not  venture  to  ahide 
he  vengeful  arrival  of  a  Protestant  army.  All  the  Eo- 
nan  Catholics  who  had  anything  to  lose  fled  hastily  from 
he  country  to  the  capital,  which  again  they  presently 
bandoned.  Prague  was  unprepared  for  an  attack,  and 
^as  too  weakly  garrisoned  to  sustain  a  long  siege. 
L^oo  late  had  the  emperor  resolved  to  despatch  Field- 
iiarshal  Tiefenbach  to  the  defence  of  this  capitaL 
Jefore  the  imperial  orders  could  reach  the  head- 
[uarters  of  that  general,  in  Silesia,  the  Saxons  were 
Jready  close  to  Prague,  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
)f  which  showed  little  zeal,  while  the  weakness  of 
he  garrison  left  no  room  to  hope  a  long  resistance, 
n  this  fearful  state  of  embarrassment  the  Roman 
]!atholics  of  Prague  looked  for  security  to  Wallenstein, 
vho  now  lived  in  that  city  as  a  private  individual 
But  far  from  lending  his  military  experience,  and  the 
weight  of  liis  name,  toward  its  defence,  he  seized  the 
avourable  opportunity  to  satiate  his  thirst  for  revenga 
i  he  did  not  actually  invite  the  Saxons  to  Prague,  at 
east  his  conduct  facilitated  its  capture.  Though  un- 
prepared, the  town  might  still  hold  out  until  succours 
ould  arrive ;  and  an  Imperial  colonel,  Count  Maradas, 
bowed  serious  intentions  of  undertaking  its  defenca 
Jut  without  command  and  authority,  and  having  no  sup- 
)ort  but  his  own  zeal  and  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to 
renture  upon  such  a  step  without  the  advice  of  a 
raperior.  He  therefore  consulted  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
and,  whose  approbation  might  supply  the  want  of  au- 
hority  from  the  emperor,  and  to  whom  the  Bohemian 
generals  were  referred  by  an  express  edict  of  the  court 
n  the  last  extremity.  He,  however,  artfully  excused 
limself,  on  the  plea  of  holding  no  official  appointment, 
md  his  long  retirement  from  the  political  world  ;  while 
le  weakened  the  resolution  of  the  subalterns  by  the 
icruples  which  he  suggested,  and  painted  in  the  strong- 
est colours.     At  last,  to  render  the  consternation  gen- 
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eral  aud  complete,  he  quitted  the  capital  with  his  whole 
court,  however  little  he  had  to  fear  fronj  its  captun; 
and  the  city  was  lost,  because,  by  his  departure,  he 
showed  that  he  despaired  of  its  safely.  His  examjdt 
was  followed  by  all  the  Romaa  Catholic  nobility,  tiifl 
geuerals  with  their  troops,  tlio  clergy,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  CrowD.  All  night  the  people  were  employed 
in  saving  their  persons  and  effects.  The  roads  to 
Vienna  were  crowded  with  fugitives,  who  scarcely  n- 
covered  from  their  consteruation  till  they  reached  the 
im^ierial  city.  Maradas  himself,  despairing  of  the 
safety  of  Prague,  followed  the  rest,  and  led  his  small 
detacbment  to  Tubor,  where  he  await€d  the  event. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  Prague,  when  the 
Saxons  next  morning  appeared  before  it;  no  prepto- 
tious  were  made  for  defence;  not  a  single  shot  ftoni 
the  walls  announced  an  intention  of  resistance.  Ou 
the  contrary,  a  crowd  of  spectators  from  the  town, 
allured  by  curiosity,  came  flocking  round,  to  beliold  thi 
,  foreign  army ;  and  the  peaceful  confidence  with  wbioii 
they  advanced  resembled  a  friendly  siihitatiou  mow 
than  ;i  bostilo  receptiotj.  Fi"iii  t\\v  'inicuni.'ut  report* 
of  these  people  the  Swedes  learned  that  the  town  had 
been  deserted  by  the  troops,  and  that  the  government 
had  fled  to  Budweiss.  This  unexpected  and  inexphca- 
ble  absence  of  resistance  excited  Amheim's  distinst  the 
more,  as  the  speedy  approach  of  the  Silesian  suecoun 
was  no  secret  to  him,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Saaon 
army  was  too  indifferently  provided  with  materials  for 
undertaking  a  siege,  aud  by  far  too  weak  in  numbers  tfl 
attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Apprehensive  of 
stratigem,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance ;  and  he  oon- 
tinuetl  in  this  conviction  until  Wallenstein's  house- 
steward,  whom  he  discovered  among  the  crowd, 
confirmed  to  him  this  intelligence.  "  The  town  is  cure 
without  a  l>Iow  ! "  exclaimed  he  in  astonishment  to  his 
officers,  and  immediately  summoned  it  hy  a  trumpeter. 
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9  citizens  of  Prague,  thus  shamefully  abandoned 
eir  defenders,  had  long  taken  their  resolution ;  all 
hey  had  to  do  was  to  secure  their  properties  and 
ies  by  an  advantageous  capitulation.  No  sooner 
he  treaty  signed  by  the  Saxon  general,  in  his  mas- 
oame,  than  the  gates  were  opened,  without  further 
ition ;  and  upon  the  11th  of  November,  1631,  the 

made  their  triumphal  entry.  The  elector  soon 
followed  in  person,  to  receive  the  homage  of  those 
1  he  had  newly  taken  under  his  protection :  for  it 
)nly  in  the  character  of  protector  that  the  thyee 
3  of  Prague  had  surrendered  to  him.  Their  alle- 
e  to  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  not  to  be  dis- 
d  by  the  step  they  had  taken.  In  proportion  as 
lapists'  apprehensions  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of 
Protestants  had  been  exaggerated,  so  was  their 
ise  great  at  the  moderation  of  the  elector,  and 
liscipline  of  his  troops.  Field-Marshal  Amheim 
ly  evinced,  on  this  occasion,  his  respect  for  Wal- 
3in.  Not  content  with  sparing  his  estates  on  Ms 
b,  he  now  placed  guards  over  his  palace,  in  Prague, 
revent  the  plunder  of  any  of  his  effects.  The 
m  Catholics  of  the  town  were  allowed  the  fullest 
y  of  conscience ;  and  of  all  the  churches  they  had 
jod  from  the  Protestants  four  only  were  now  taken 
from  them.  From  this  general  indulgence  none 
excluded  but  the  Jesuits,  who  were  generally  con- 
3d  as  the  authors  of  all  past  grievances,  and  thus 
hed  the  kingdom. 

hn  Greorge  beUed  not  the  submission  and  de- 
ence  with  which  the  terror  of  the  imperial  name 
red  him ;  nor  did  he  indulge  at  Prague  in  a  course 
»nduct  which  would  assuredly  have  been  pursued 
ist  himself  in  Dresden  by  Imperial  generals,  such 
illy  or  Wallenstein.  He  carefully  distinguished 
een  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  and  the 

of  the  empire,  to  whom  he  owed  obedience.     He 


H  did] 
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(lid  notvBHturi;  to  touch  the  bouseUold  furniture  off! 
lalt«r,  whiltt,  without  scruple,  he  appropriated  and 
tiuisportoi  to  Dresden  the  cauuon  of  the  former.  Ho 
did  not  ttikf;  up  his  residence  in  the  imperial  polaw, 
but  the  house  uf  LichtensteiB ;  too  modest  to  use  the 
aputmeats  uf  out:  whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  kingdom. 
Had  this  tinit  bees  related  of  a  great  maii  and  a  hen 
it  would  irresiatibly  excite  our  adiuiratioD ;  but  tie 
character  of  this  prince  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  this 
moderatiou  tiught  to  be  ascribed  to  a  noble  aelf-coin- 
naud  or  to  the  littleness  of  a  weak  mind,  which  eTen 
good  f(M*iui^  could  not  embolden,  and  liberty  itself 
could  not  .'^Lrip  of  its  habituated  fetters. 

The  sutreuder  of  Prague,  which  was  quickly  followed 
hy  that  of  most  of  the  other  towus,  effected  a  great  and 
Budden  ctauge  iu  Bohemia.  Many  of  the  Frotestaul 
nobility,  who  had  hitherto  been  wandering  about  in 
misary,  now  returned  to  their  native  eountry ;  uA 
CooDt  Thuru,  the  famous  author  of  tlw  Bohemian  i»- 
BlUTection,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  returning  aa  a  con- 
queror to  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  his  condemuati™ 
Over  the  very  bridge  where  the  heads  of  Ma  adher^iU. 
exposed  to  view,  held  out  a  fearful  picture  of  the  tale 
which  had  threatened  himself,  he  now  made  his 
triumphal  entry;  and  to  remove  these  ghastly  objects 
was  his  first  care.  The  exiles  again  took  possession  of 
their  properties,  without  thinking  of  recompensing  tor 
the  purchase- money  the  present  possessors,  who  bad 
mostly  taken  to  flight.  Even  though  they  had  received 
a  price  for  their  estates,  they  seized  on  everything 
which  had  once  been  their  own  ;  and  many  had  reaan 
to  rejoice  at  the  economy'of  the  late  possessors.  He 
lands  and  cattle  had  greatly  improved  in  their  bands; 
the  apartments  were  now  decorated  with  the  mctf 
costly  furniture ;  the  cellars,  which  had  been  left 
empty,  were  richly  filled ;  the  stables  supplied ;  the 
magazines  stored  with  provisions.     But  distrusting  lie 
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constancy  of  that  good  fortune  which  had  so  unex- 
pectedly smiled  upon  them,  they  hastened  to  get  quit 
of  these  insecure  possessions,  and  to  convert  their 
immovable  into  transferable  property. 

The  presence  of  the  Saxons  inspired  all  the  Protes- 
taotfi  of  the  kingdom  with  courage ;  and  both  in  the 
country  and  the  capital  crowds  flocked  to  the  newly 
opened  Protestant  churches.  Many,  whom  fear  alone 
liad  retained  in  their  adherence  to  poper}',  now  openly 
professed  the  new  doctrine ;  and  many  of  the  late  con- 
^rts  to  Eoman  Catholicism  gladly  renounced  a  com- 
pulsor)'  persuasion  to  follow  the  earlier  conviction  of 
their  conscience.  All  the  moderation  of  the  new  re- 
gency could  not  restrain  the  manifestation  of  that  just 
displeasure  which  this  persecuted  people  felt  against 
their  oppressors.  They  made  a  fearful  and  cruel  use 
of  their  newly  recovered  rights ;  and,  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  their  hatred  of  the  religion  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  profess  could  be  satiated  only  by 
the  blood  of  its  adherents. 

Meantime  the  succours  which  the  Imperial  generals, 
Goetz  and  Tiefenbach,  were  conducting  from  Silesia, 
had  entered  Bohemia,  where  they  were  joined  by  some 
of  Tilly's  regiments,  from  the  Upper  Palatinate.  In 
order  to  disperse  them  before  they  should  receive  any 
further  reinforcements,  Amheim  advanced  with  part  of 
his  army  from  Prague,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
their  intrenchments  near  Limburg,  on  tlie  Elbe.  After 
a  severe  action,  not  without  great  loss,  he  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  fortified  camp,  and  forced  them,  by 
his  heavy  fire,  to  recross  the  Elbe,  and  to  destroy  the 
bridge  which  they  had  built  over  that  river.  Never- 
theless, the  Imperialists  obtained  the  advantage  in 
several  skirmishes,  and  the  Croats  pushed  their  incur- 
sions to  the  very  gates  of  Prague.  Brilliant  and  prom- 
ising as  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  campaign  had 
been,  the  issue  by  no  means  satisfied  the  expectations 
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of  Qustavns  Adolphus,     Instead  of  \'igoroaaly  foUoiF- 

ing  up  their  advantages,  by  forcing  a  passage  to  the 
Swedish  army  through  the  conquered  couutiy,  anS 
then,  with  it,  attacking  tlie  Iiupenal  power  in  ita  cen- 
tre, the  Saxons  weakened  themselves  in  a  war  of 
skirmishes,  in  which  they  were  not  always  successful, 
while  they  lost  the  time  which  should  have  beeo 
devoted  to  greater  undertakings.  But  the  elector'* 
subsequent  conduct  betrayed  the  motives  which  had 
prevented  him  from  pushing  his  advantage  over  the 
emperor,  and  by  consistent  measures  promoting  tha 
plans  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

The  emperor  had  now  lost  the  greater  part  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Saxons  were  advancing  againit 
Austria,  while  the  Swedish  monarch  was  rapidly  mur- 
ing to  the  same  point  through  Franconia,  Swabia,  and 
Bavaria.  A  long  war  had  exhausted  the  strength  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  wasted  the  country,  and  dimin- 
ished its  armies.  The  renown  of  its  victories  was  no 
more,  as  well  as  the  confidence  inspirwi  by  constant 
success;  its  troops  had  lost  the  obedience  and  diaci- 
pline  to  which  those  of  the  Swedish  monarch  owed  all 
their  superiority  in  the  field.  The  confederates  of  the 
emperor  were  disarmed,  or  their  fidelity  shaken  by  tie 
danger  which  threatened  themselvea  Even  Maii- 
milian  of  Bavaria,  Austria's  most  powerful  ally,  seemed 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  seductive  proposition  of  neu- 
trality ;  while  his  suspicious  alliance  with  France  had 
long  been  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  the  emperor. 
The  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  the  Elector 
of  Mainz,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  were  eithff 
expelled  from  their  territories,  or  threatened  with 
immediate  attack ;  Treves  had  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  France.  The  bravery  of  the  Hollanders 
gave  full  employment  to  the  Spanish  arms  in  the 
Netherlands;  while  Gustavus  had  driven  them  from 
the  Bhine.     Poland   was  still   fettered   by  the  truce 
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which  subsisted  between  that  country  and  Sweden. 
The  Hungarian  frontier  was  threatened  by  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  prince,  B£k6czy,  a  successor  of  Bethlen 
Gabor,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  restless  mind:  while 
the  Porte  was  making  great  preparation  to  profit  by  the 
&YOurable  conjuncture  for  aggression.  Most  of  the 
Protestant  states,  encouraged  by  their  protector's  suc- 
cess, were  openly  and  actively  declaring  against  the 
emperor.  All  the  resources  which  had  been  obtained 
by  the  violent  and  oppressive  extortions  of  Tilly  and 
Wallenstein  were  exhausted;  all  these  depdts,  maga- 
zines, and  rallying-points  were  now  lost  to  the  emperor ; 
and  the  war  could  no  longer  be  carried  on,  as  before, 
at  the  cost  of  othera  To  complete  his  embarrassment, 
a  dangerous  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ens,  where  the  ill-timed  reUgious  zeal  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  provoked  the  Protestants  to  resistance; 
and  thus  fanaticism  Ut  its  torch  within  the  empire, 
while  a  foreign  enemy  was  already  on  its  frontier. 
After  so  long  a  continuance  of  good  fortune,  such  bril- 
liant victories  and  extensive  conquests,  such  fruitless 
effusion  of  blood,  the  emperor  saw  himself  a  second 
time  on  the  brink  of  that  abyss  into  which  he  was  so 
near  falling  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  If 
Bavaria  should  embrace  the  neutraUty;  if  Saxony 
should  resist  the  tempting  offers  he  had  held  out; 
and  France  resolve  to  attack  the  Spanish  power  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  and  in  Cata- 
lonia, the  ruin  of  Austria  would  be  complete;  the 
allied  powers  would  divide  its  spoils,  and  the  political 
system  of  Grermany  would  undergo  a  total  change. 

The  chain  of  these  disasters  began  with  the  battle 
of  Breitenfeld,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  which  plaiuly 
revealed  the  long -decided  decline  of  the  Austrian 
power,  whose  weakness  had  hitherto  been  concealed 
under  the  dazzling  glitter  of  a  grand  name.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  Swedes'  superiority  in  the  field  was  evi- 
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dently  to  be  ascribed  to  the  usUoiited  power  of  theit 
leader,  who  eoocentrated  in  himself  the  whole  strength 
of  his  party  ;  and,  unfettered  in  his  enterprises  by  any 
higher  authority,  was  complete  master  of  every  favour- 
able opportunity,  could  control  all  his  means  to  the 
mplisliment  of  his  euda,  and  was  responsible  to 
none  but  himself.  But  since  Wallenstein's  dismissal, 
and  Tilly's  defeat,  the  very  reverse  of  this  course  wm 
pursued  by  the  empei'or  and  the  League.  The  gcnerali 
wanted  authority  over  their  troops,  and  liberty  of  act- 
ing at  their  diBcretion;  the  soldiers  were  deficient  in 
discipline  and  obedience ;  the  scattered  corps  in  com- 
biued  b^ieiation ;  the  states  in  attachment  to  the  cause; 
the  leaders  in  harniony  among  themselves,  in  quick- 
ness to  i-esolve,  and  firmness  to  execute.  What  gave 
the  emperor's  enemy  so  decided  an  advantage  over  liini 
was  not  so  much  their  superior  power  as  their  msunet 
of  using  it.  The  League  aud  the  emperor  did  diA 
want  means,  but  a  mind  capable  of  directing  them 
with  energy  and  effect.  Even  had  Count  Tilly  dc* 
lost  his  old  renowu,  distrust  of  Havaria  would  not 
allow  the  emperor  to  place  the  fate  of  Austria  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  had  never  concealed  his  attacliment 
to  the  Bavarian  elector.  The  urgent  want  which 
Ferdinand  felt  was  for  a  general  possessed  of  sufficient 
experience  to  form  and  to  command  an  army,  and 
willing  at  the  same  time  to  dedicate  his  services,  with 
blind  devotion,  to  the  Austriau  monarchy. 

This  choice  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the  em- 
peror's privy  council,  and  divided  the  opinions  erf  its 
members.  In  order  to  oppose  one  monarch  to  another, 
and  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  to  animate  the 
courage  of  the  troops,  Ferdinand,  iu  the  ardour  of 
the  moment,  had  ofl'ered  himself  to  be  the  leader 
of  his  army ;  but  little  trouble  was  required  to  over- 
turn a  resolution  which  was  the  offspring  of  despair 
alone,  and  which  yielded  at  once  to  calm  reflectioa 
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But  the  situation  which  his  dignity,  and  the  duties  of 
adnainistration,  prevented  the  emperor  from  holding, 
might  be  filled  by  his  son,  a  youth  of  talents  and 
bravery,  and  of  whom  the  subjects  of  Austria  had 
already  formed  great  expectationa  Called  by  his  birth 
to  the  defence  of  a  monarchy,  of  whose  crowns  he 
wore  two  already,  Ferdinand  III.,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  united,  with  the  natural  dignity  of  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  respect  of  the  army,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people,  whose  cooperation  was  indispen- 
sable to  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  None  but  the 
beloved  heir  to  the  crown  could  venture  to  impose  new 
burdens  on  a  people  already  severely  oppressed;  his 
personal  presence  with  the  army  could  alone  suppress 
the  pernicious  jealousies  of  the  several  leaders,  and,  by 
the  influence  of  his  name,  restore  the  neglected  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops  to  its  former  rigour.  If  so  young 
a  leader  was  devoid  of  the  maturity  of  judgment,  pru- 
dence, and  military  experience,  which  practice  alone 
could  impart,  this  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by  a 
judicious  choice  of  counsellors  and  assistants,  who, 
under  the  cover  of  his  name,  might  be  vested  with 
supreme  authority. 

But  plausible  as  were  the  arguments  with  which  a 
part  of  the  ministry  supported  this  plan,  it  was  met  by 
difficulties  not  less  serious,  arising  from  the  distrust, 
perhaps  even  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  and  also 
from  the  desperate  state  of  affairs.  How  dangerous 
was  it  to  entrust  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  to  a  youth 
who  was  himself  in  need  of  counsel  and  support !  How 
hazardous  to  oppose  to  the  greatest  general  of  his  age 
a  tyro,  whose  fitness  for  so  important  a  post  had  never 
yet  been  tested  by  experience;  whose  name,  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame,  was  far  too  powerless  to  inspire  a 
dispirited  army  with  the  assurance  of  future  victory ! 
What  a  new  burden  on  the  country,  to  support  the 
state  a  royal  leader  was  required   to   maintain,  and 
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which  the  prejudices  of  the  age  considered  as  iDsepa-  — 
rable  from  hia  presence  with  the  army !  How  serious  a  .«■ 
cODsideration  for  the  prince  himself,  to  commence  his  .as 
political  career  with  an  office  which  must  make  him  m~ 
the  scourge  of  his  people,  and  the  oppressor  of  the  ^=» 
territories  which  he  was  hereafter  to  rule. 

But  not  only  was  a  general  to  be  found   for  the^^ 

army ;  an  avniy  must  also  be  found  for  the  general Hk 

Since  the  compulsory  resignation  of  Wallenstein  the^^» 

emperor  had  defended  himself  more  by  the  nrn'"tnn"i r 

of  Bavaria  and  the  League  than  by  his  own  armies^ 
and  it  was  this  dependence  on  equivocaJ  allies  whichKzrrB 
he  was  endeavouring  to  escape  by  the  appointment  o^fc  -I 
a  general  of  his  own.     But  what  possibility  was  thei^^^w 

of  I'aisiog  an  army  out  of  nothing,  without  the  all ^- 

powerful  aid  of  gold,  and  the  inspiriting  name  of  a — 3 
victorious  commander ;  above  all,  an  army  which,  by~i^ 
its  'discipline,  warlike  spirit,  and  activity,  should  b^^ 
fit  to  cope  with  the  experienced  troops  of  the  Northerr^^ 
conqueror  ?  In  all  Europe  there  was  but  one  man  equa^V 
to  this,  and  that  one  had  been  mortally  affronted. 

The  moment  had  at  last  aiTived  when  more  tbai^ 
ordinary  satisfaction  was  to  be  done  to  the  woundetB- 
pride  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland.     Fate  itself  had  beei»- 
his  avenger,  and  an  unbroken  chain  of  disasters,  whicl»- 
had   assailed   Austria  from  the  day  of  his  dismissal^ 
had  wrung   from   the  emperor  the   humiliating  con — 
fession  that  with  this  general  he  had  lost   his  righC- 
arm.     Every  defeat  of  hia  troops  opened  afresh  thi»- 
wound ;  every  town  which  he  lost  revived  in  the  mind, 
of   the   deceived    monarch   the   memory  of   his   owa. 
weakness  and  iugratituda     It  would  have  been  weli 
for  him  if,  in  the  oHended  general,  he  had  only  lost 
a  leader  of  his  troops  and  a  defender  of  his  dominions  ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  find  in  him  an  enemy,  and  the 
most  dangerous  of  all,  since  he  was  least  armed  against        i 
the  stroke  of  t 
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Bemoved  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  condemned 
x>  irksome  inaction,  while  his  rivals  gathered  laurels 
)n  the  field  of  glory,  the  haughty  duke  had  beheld 
^hese  changes  of  fortune  with  affected  composure,  and 
X)ncealed,  under  a  glittering  and  theatrical  pomp,  the 
lark  designs  of  his  restless  genius.  Tom  by  burning 
passions  within,  while  all  without  bespoke  calmness 
md  indifference,  he  brooded  over  projects  of  ambition 
ind  revenge,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  advanced  toward 
lis  end.  All  that  he  owed  to  the  emperor  'was 
effaced  from  his  mind;  what  he  himself  had  done 
:or  the  emperor  was  imprinted  in  burning  characters 
m  his  memory.  To  his  insatiable  thirst  for  power 
;he  emperor's  ingratitude  was  welcome,  as  it  seemed 
X)  tear  in  pieces  the  record  of  past  favours,  to  absolve 
Tom  him  every  obligation  toward  his  former  beue- 
!actor.  In  the  disguise  of  a  righteous-  retaliation,  the 
projects  dictated  by  his  ambition  now  appeared  to 
lim  just  and  pure.  In  proportion  as  the  external 
rircle  of  his  operations  was  narrowed,  the  world  of 
lope  expanded  before  him,  and  his  dreamy  imagina- 
iion  revelled  in  boundless  projects,  which,  in  any 
nind  but  such  as  his,  madness  alone  could  have  given 
jirth  to.  His  services  had  raised  him  to  the  proudest 
leight  which  it  was  possible  for  a  man,  by  his  own 
^orts,  to  attain.  Fortune  had  denied  him  nothing 
wrhich  the  subject  and  the  citizen  could  lawfully  enjoy. 
rill  the  moment  of  his  dismissal  his  demands  had  met 
mth  no  refusal,  his  ambition  had  met  with  no  check ; 
Init  the  blow  which,  at  the  Diet  of  Eatisbon,  humbled 
bim,  showed  him  the  difference  between  original  and 
ieputed  power,  the  distance  l)etween  the  subject  and 
liis  sovereign.  Roused  fi'om  the  intoxication  of  his 
3wn  greatness  by  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  he 
compared  the  authority  which  he  had  possessed  with 
that  which  had  deprived  him  of  it ;  and  his  ambition 
Eoarked  the  steps  which  it  had  yet  to  surmount  upon 
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the  ladder  of  fortune.  From  the  moment  he  hftd  a> 
bitterly  esperienee<l  tlie  weight  of  sovereign  pciwer"^ 
hia  efforts  were  directed  to  attain  it  k\r  himsi'lf;  th^ 
wrong  which  he  himself  had  siiflerud  made  him  ^ 
robber.  Had  he  not  been  outraged  by  injustice  has 
might  have  obediently  moved  in  his  orbit  around  Uie= 
majesty  of  the  throne,  satistied  with  the  glory  of  beingj 
the  brightest  of  its  satellites.  It  was  only  whena 
violeotly  forced  from  its  sphere,  that  his  v.~anderiD@ 
Btartbrew  in  disorder  the  system  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  came  in  destructive  collision  with  its  sun. 

Gustavus  Adolplius  had  overrun  the  north  of  Ger — 
many  ;  one  place  after  another  was  lust ;  and  at  I^ipzi^ 
the   flower   of   the    Austrian   army   had    fallen.     Th^ 
intelligence  of   this  defeat  soon   reached  the  ears  ofli 
Wallenatein,  who,  in  the  retired  obscurity  of  a  private 
etatiou  in  Prague,  contemplated  from  a  calm  distance 
the  tumult  of  war.     The  uews,  which  filled  the  breasUs 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  dismay,  aouounced  to 
him  the  return  of   greatness  and  good    fortime.     For 
him  was  Guatavua  Adoiphus  labouring.     Scarce  bad 
the    king   begiui    tf<   f^ahi   reputation    by  his   exploit! 
when  Wallenatein   lost  not  a   moment   to    court  his 
friendship,  and  to  make  common  cause  with  this  suc- 
cessful enemy  of  Austria.     The  banishet!  Count  Tbum. 
who  had  long  entered  the  service  of  Sweden,  under- 
took  to  convey  Wallenstein's  congratulations  to  the 
king,  and  to  invite  him  to  a  close  alliance  with  the 
duke.    Wallenstein  required  fifteen  thousand  men  from 
the  king ;  and  with  these,  and  the  troops  he  himself 
engaged   to  raise,  he  undertook   to  conquer    Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  to  surprise  Vienna,  and  drive  his  master. 
the  emperor,  before  him  into  Italy.     Welcome  as  was 
this  unexjiected  proposition,  its  extravagant   promises 
were  naturally  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.    Gustavus 
Adoiphus  was  tim  good  a  judge  of  merit  to  reject  with 
coldness  the  offers  of  one  who  might  be  so  importaat 
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friend.  But  when  Wallenstein,  encouraged  by  the 
Tourable  reception  of  his  first  message,  renewed  it 
ter  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  and  pressed  for  a  deci- 
v^e  answer,  the  prudent  monarch  hesitated  to  trust 
J8  reputation  to  the  chimerical  projects  of  so  daring 
I  adventurer,  and  to  commit  so  large  a  force  to  the 
)nesty  of  a  man  who  felt  no  shame  in  openly  avow- 
g  himself  a  traitor.  He  excused  himself,  therefore, 
1  the  plea  of  the  weakness  of  his  army,  which,  if 
minished  by  so  large  a  detachment,  would  certainly 
iflfer  in  its  march  through  the  empire;  and  thus, 
srhaps,  by  excess  of  caution,  lost  an  opportunity  of 
itting  an  immediate  end  to  the  war.  He  afterward 
ideavoured  to  renew  the  negotiations ;  but  the  favour- 
)le  moment  was  past,  and  Wallenstein's  offended 
ide  never  forgave  the  first  neglect. 
But  the  king's  hesitation,  perhaps,  only  accelerated 
LB  breach  which  their  characters  made  inevitable 
K)ner  or  later.  Both  framed  by  nature  to  give  laws, 
)t  to  receive  them,  they  could  not  long  have  cooper- 
ed in  an  enterprise  which  eminently  demanded 
utual  submission  and  sacrifices.  Wallenstein  was 
)thing  where  he  was  not  everi/thing ;  he  must  either 
;t  with  unlimited  power  or  not  at  all.  So  cordially, 
o,  did  Gustavus  dislike  control,  that  he  had  almost 
nounced  his  advantageous  alliance  with  France  be- 
luse  it  threatened  to  fetter  his  own  independent 
idgment.  Wallenstein  was  lost  to  a  party  if  he 
»uld  not  lead ;  the  latter  was,  if  possible,  still  less 
sposed  to  obey  the  instructions  of  another.  If  the 
•etensions  of  a  rival  would  be  so  irksome  to  the  Duke 
Friedland,  in  the  conduct  of  combined  operations, 
the  division  of  the  spoil  they  would  be  insupport- 
)le.  The  proud  monarch  might  condescend  to  accept 
le  assistance  of  a  rebellious  subject  against  the  em- 
jror,  and  to  reward  his  valuable  services  with  regal 
unificence;  but  he  never  could  so  far  lose  sight  of 
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his  own  dignity,  and  the  majesty  of  royalty,  as  to 
bestow  the  recompense  which  the  extravagant  arnli 
tion  of  Wallenslein  demanded ;  and  requite  an  att  of 
treason,  however  useful,  wth  a  crown.  In  him, 
therefore,  even  if  all  Europe  should  tacitly  acquiesce, 
Wallenstein  had  reason  to  expect  the  most  deciJed 
aud  formidable  opponent  to  bis  views  on  the  Eoheraisn 
crown;  and  in  all  Europe  he  was  the  only  one  wbo 
could  enforce  his  ojiposition.  Constituted  dictator  in 
Germany  by  Wallenstein  himself,  he  might  turn  his 
arms  against  him,  and  consider  himself  bound  by  do 
oVtligation  to  one  who  was  himself  a  traitor.  Tiiere 
was  no  room  for  a  Wallenst«in  under  such  an  all)'; 
and  it  was,  apparently,  this  conviction,  and  not  anj 
supposed  designs  upon  the  imperial  throne,  that  he 
alluded  to,  when,  after  the  death  of  the  King  iif 
Sweden,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  well  for  him  and  me  tbal 
he  is  gone.  The  German  Empire  does  not  require  two 
such  leaders," 

His  first  scheme  of  revenge  ou  the  house  of  Austria 
had  indeed  failed;  but  the  puipose  itself  remained  i)n- 
alterahle ;  the  choice  of  means  alone  was  changed. 
What  he  had  failed  in  effecting  with  the  King  ol 
Sweden,  he  hoped  to  obtain  with  less  difficulty  and 
more  advantage  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Him 
he  was  as  certain  of  being  able  to  bend  to  his  vieits 
as  he  had  always  been  doubtful  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Having  always  maintained  a  good  understanding  with 
his  old  friend  Arnheim,  he  now  made  use  of  him  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  with  Saxony,  by  which  h« 
hoped  to  render  himself  equally  formidable  to  the 
emperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden.  He  had  reason 
to  expect  that  a  scheme,  which,  if  successful,  would 
deprive  the  Swedish  monarch  of  his  infiuence  in  Ger- 
many, would  be  welcomed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  he  knew  was  jealous  of  the  power  and  offended 
at  the  lofty   pretensions  of   Gustavus  Adolphus.     If 
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I  succeeded  in  separating  Saxony  from  the  Swedish 
iiance,  and  in  establishing,  conjointly  with  that 
wer,  a  third  party  in  the  empire,  the  fate  of  the 
u*  would  be  placed  in  his  hand ;  and  by  this  single 
3p  he  would  succeed  in  gratifying  his  revenge  against 
e  emperor,  revenging  the  neglect  of  the  Swedish 
Dnarch,  and  on  the  ruin  of  both  raising  the  edifice 

his  own  greatness. 

But  whatever  course  he  might  follow  in  the  prosecu- 
>n  of  his  designs,  he  could  not  carry  them  into  effect 
ithout  an  army  entirely  devoted  to  him.  Such  a  force 
uld  not  be  secretly  raised  without  its  coming  to  the 
lowledge  of  the  imperial  court,  where  it  would  natu- 
Uy  excite  suspicion,  and  thus  frustrate  his  design  in 
e  very  outset.  From  the  army,  too,  the  rebellious 
irposes  for  which  it  was  destined  must  be  concealed 
Ithe  very  moment  of  execution,  since  it  could  scarcely 
t  expected  that  they  would  at  once  be  prepared  to 
{ten  to  the  voice  of  a  traitor,  and  serve  against  their 
gitimate  sovereign.  Wallenstein,  therefore,  must  raise 
publicly,  and  in  name  of  the  emperor,  and  be  placed 

its  head,  with  unHmited  authority,  by  the  emperor 
mself.  But  how  could  this  be  accomplished  ether- 
ise than  by  his  being  appointed  to  the  command  of 
e  army,  and  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  conduct 
e  war?  Yet  neither  his  pride  nor  his  interest  per- 
itted  him  to  sue  in  person  for  this  post,  and  as  a 
ppliant  to  accept  from  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
limited  power,  when  an  unlimited  authority  might  be 
iiorted  from  his  fears.  In  order  to  make  himself  the 
aster  of  the  terms  on  which  he  would  resume 
e  command  of  the  army,  his  course  was  to  wait 
itil  the  post  should  be  forced  upon  him.  This  was 
e  advice  he  received  from  Amheim,  and  this  the  end 
r  which  he  laboured  with  profound  policy  and  rest- 
3s  activity. 
Convinced  that  extreme  necessity  would  alone  con- 
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quel'  the  emjwror'a  intsolution,  and  reuder  powerluss 
the  opposition  uf  his  bitUr  euemiea,  Bavaria  Bind  Spain, 
he  liencefoi'tb  occupied  himself  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  increasing  the  embarrassmentB  uf 
bis  master.  It  was  apparently  by  his  instigaltun  ecil 
advice  that  the  Saxons,  when  on  the  rouUi  to  LusatU 
and  Silesia,  had  turned  tlieir  nittrcb  toward  Bohemia, 
and  overrun  that  defeneeleiis  kingdom,  where  llisir 
rapid  conqueats  was  partly  the  result  of  liis  measnnst. 
By  the  feaia  which  he  affected  to  entertain  he  paralysol 
every  effort  at  resistance ;  and  his  pre.cipitate  retreat 
caused  the  delivery  of  the  capital  to  the  enemy,  Al  a 
conference  with  the  Saxou  general,  which  waa  held  at 
Kaunitz  under  tlie  pretext  of  negotiating  for  a  peace, 
the  seal  was  put  to  the  conspiracy,  and  the  conquest  d 
Bohemia  was  the  first-fruits  of  thjis  mutual  underetand- 
ing,  While  WaUenstcin  was  tliua  peinoually  endeav- 
ouring to  heighten  the  perplexities  of  AuBtria,  and 
while  the  rapid  movements  of  the  Swedes  upon  the 
Ithioe  effectually  promoted  his  designs,  his  friends  aiiJ 
bribed  adherente  in  Vienna  uttei-ed  loud  complainU  d 
the  public  cahimities,  ami  represented  the  disiuu^^al 
of  tlie  general  as  the  sole  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes. 
"Had  Wallenstein  commanded,  matters  would  new 
have  come  to  this,"  exclaimed  a  thousand  voices ;  while 
their  opinions  found  supporters,  even  in  the  emperot'B 
privy  council. 

Their  repeated  remonstrances  were  not  needed  w 
convince  the  embarrassed  emperor  of  bis  general's 
merits,  and  of  his  owu  error.  His  dependence  on  Ba- 
varia and  the  League  had  soon  become  insupportable; 
but  hitherto  this  dependence  permitted  him  not  W 
show  his  distrust,  or  initate  the  elector  by  the  recall 
of  Wallenstein.  But  now,  when  hia  necessities  grew 
every  day  more  pressing,  and  the  weakness  of  Bavaria 
more  apjiareut,  he  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  listen  to 
the  friends  of  the  duke,  and  to  consider  their  overtures 
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for  his  restoration  to  command.  The  immense  riches 
Wallenstein  possessed,  the  universal  reputation  he  en- 
joyed, the  rapidity  with  which  six  years  before  he  had 
assembled  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  the  little 
expense  at  which  he  had  maintained  this  formidable 
force,  the  actions  he  had  performed  at  its  head,  and, 
lastly,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  he  had  displayed  for  his 
master's  honour,  still  lived  in  the  emperor's  recollection, 
and  made  Wallenstein  seem  to  him  the  ablest  instru- 
ment to  restore  the  balance  between  the  belligerent 
powers,  to  save  Austria,  and  preserve  the  Catholic  reUg- 
ion.  However  sensibly  the  imperial  pride  might  feel 
the  humiliation  in  being  forced  to  make  so  unequivocal 
an  admission  of  past  errors  and  present  necessity ;  how- 
ever painful  it  was  to  descend  to  humble  entreaties  from 
the  height  of  imperial  command ;  however  doubtful  the 
fidelity  of  so  deeply  injured  and  implacable  a  char- 
acter ;  however  loudly  and  urgently  the  Spanish  min- 
ister and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  protested  against  this 
step,  the  immediate  pressure  of  necessity  finally  over- 
came every  other  consideration,  and  the  friends  of  the 
duke  were  empowered  to  consult  him  on  the  subject, 
and  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  his  restoration. 

Informed  of  all  that  was  transacted  in  the  emperor's 
cabinet  to  his  advantage,  Wallenstein  possessed  suffi- 
cient self-command  to  conceal  his  inward  triumph 
and  to  assume  the  mask  of  indifference.  The  moment 
of  vengeance  was  at  last  come,  and  his  proud  heart 
exulted  in  the  prospect  of  repaying  with  interest  the 
injuries  of  the  emperor.  With  artful  eloquence  he 
expatiated  upon  the  happy  tranquillity  of  a  private 
station,  which  had  blessed  him  since  his  retirement 
from  a  political  stage.  Too  long,  he  said,  had  he  tasted 
the  pleasures  of  ease  and  independence  to  sacrifice 
to  the  vain  phantom  of  glory  the  uncertain  favour  of 
princea  All  his  desire  of  power  and  distinction  were 
extinct:  tranquilhty  and   repose   were  now  the   sole 
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A 


object  of  his  wiahes.     The  better  to  conceal  his  reft^ 
irapalience,  lie  declined  the  emperor's  invitation  to  tli^~ 
court,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  the  negolia. 
tione,  came  to  Znaim,  in  Moravia. 

At  firat  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  authority  to  t 
entrusted  to  him,  by  the  presence  of  a  superior,  in  ordetr^at 
by  this  expedient  to  silence  the  objections  of  the  Elec-  ^~0' 
tor  of  Bavaria.  The  imperial  deputies,  Questenber^^rf 
and  Werdenberg,  who,  as  old  friends  of  the  duke,  hacr:!:^'. 
been  employed  in  this  delicate  mission,  were  instructeci^^ 
to  propose  that  the  King  of  Hungary  should  remaiin^c:! 
with  the  army,  and  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Wallen-  ^^' 
stein.  But  the  very  mention  of  hia  name  threatene^i»"«i 
to  put  ft  period  to  the  whole  negotiation.  "  No !  never,"^^— " 
exclaimed  Wallenstein,  "  will  I  submit  to  a  colleaguuM  6 
in  my  office.  No  —  not  even  if  it  were  God  himselc^-  -f 
with  whom  I  should  have  to  sliare  my  command."  BuW*^' 
even  when  this  obnoxious  point  was  given  up,  Princi — w^ 
Eggenberg,  the  emperor's  minister  and  favourite,  whc::^ 

had  always  been  the  steady  friend  and  zealous  chani 

pion  of  Wallenstein,  and  was  therefore  expressly  senC^ 
to  him,  exhausted  his  eloquence  in  vain  to  overcom^^s 
the  pretended  reluctance  of  the  duke.  "  The  emperor,'^^'^ 
he  admitted,  "had,  in  Wn  11  en  stein,  thrown  away  ihesss* 
most  costly  jewel  in  his  crown :  but  unwillingly  ani. — 
compulsorily  only  had  he  taken  this  step,  which  he  bad 
since  deeply  repented  of ;  while  his  esteem  for  the  duke^*' 

had  remained  unaltered,  his  favour  for  him  undimin 

ished.  Of  these  sentiments  he  now  gave  the  most  '— 
decisive  proof,  by  reposing  unlimited  confidence  in  his  ^ 
fidelity  and  capacity  to  repair  the  mistakes  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  It 
would  be  great  and  noble  to  sacrifice  bis  just  indigna- 
tion to  the  good  of  his  country ;  dignified  and  worthy 
of  him  to  refute  the  evil  calumny  of  his  enemies  by  the 
double  warmth  of  his  zeal.  This  victory  over  himself," 
concluded  the  prince,  "  would  crown  his  other  onparal- 
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eled  services  of  the  empire,  and  render  him  the  greatest 
aan  of  his  aga" 

These  humiliating  confessions,  and  flattering  assur- 
nces,  seemed  at  last  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  duke ; 
ut  not  before  he  had  disburdened  his  heart  of  his 
3proaches  against  the  emperor,  pompously  dwelt  upon 
is  own  services,  and  humbled  to  the  utmost  the  mon- 
rch  who  solicited  his  assistance,  did  he  condescend  to 
sten  to  the  attractive  proposals  of  the  minister.  As 
'  he  yielded  entirely  to  the  force  of  their  arguments, 
e  condescended  with  a  haughty  reluctance  to  that 
rhich  was  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his  heart;  and 
signed  to  favour  the  ambassadors  with  a  ray  of  hope. 
»ut  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  emperor's  emlxtr- 
issments,  by  giving  at'  once  a  full  and  unconditional 
onsent,  he  only  acceded  to  a  part  of  his  demands,  that 
e  might  exalt  the  value  of  that  which  still  remained, 
nd  was  of  most  importance.  He  accepted  the  com- 
land,  but  only  for  three  months;  merely  for  the 
urpose  of  raising,  but  not  of  leading  an  army.  He 
rished  only  to  show  his  power  and  ability  in  its  organ- 
uition,  and  to  display  before  the  eyes  of  the  emperor 
lie  greatness  of  that  assistance  which  he  still  retained 
a  his  hands.  Convinced  that  an  army  raised  by  his 
lame  alone  would,  if  deprived  of  its  creator,  soon  sink 
gain  into  nothing,  he  intended  it  to  serve  only  as  a 
ecoy  to  draw  more  important  concessions  from  his 
aaster.  And  yet  Ferdinand  congratulated  himself,  even 
Q  having  gained  so  much  as  he  had. 

Wallenstein  did  not  long  delay  to  fulfil  those  prom- 
3es  which  all  Germany  regarded  as  chimerical,  and 
Aich  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  considered  as  extrava- 
;ant.  But  the  foundation  for  the  present  enterprise 
lad  been  long  laid,  and  he  now  only  put  in  motion  the 
aachinery  which  many  years  had  been  prepared  for 
he  purpose.  Scarcely  had  the  news  spread  of  Wallen- 
tein's  levies,  when,  from  every  quarter  of  the  Austrian 
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monarohy,  crowds  of  soldiers  repaired  to  try  theii  for- 
tunes under  this  experienced  general.     Many,  who  had 
before  fought  under  bis  staudards,  had  been  Hdmiring 
eye-witnesses  of  his  great  actioDs,  and  expeiieuced  bis 
magnanimity,  came  forward  from  tlieir  retirement  to 
!  witb  bim  a  second  time  botb  booty  and  glory. 
Tbe  greatness  of  tbe  pay  he  promised  attracted  thou- 
sands, and  tbe  plentiful  supplies  the  soldier  was  likely 
to  enjoy  at  the  cost  of  tbe  peasant  was  to  the  latter  an 
irresistible  inducement  to  embrace  the  mihtary  bfe  at 
once,  rather  than  be  tlie  victim  of  its  oppression.     All 
the  Austrian  provinces  were  compelled  to  assiat  in  the     ^ 
wjuipment.     No  class  was  exempt  from  taxation  —  no     — 
dignity  or  pi-ivilege  from  capitation.  The  Spanifib  court,  ^ 
as  well  as  tbe  King  of  Hungarj-.  agi'eed  to  contribute  a   — ^ 
considerable  sum.     The  ministers  made  large  preBente,     ^ 
while  Wallenstein  himself  advanced  two  hundred  Uiou-  ^— 
sand  dollars  from  his  own  income  to  hasten  the  arma-  — 
ment.     The  poorer  officers  he  supported  out  of  his  own 
revenues ;  and,  by  his  own  example,  by  brilliant  pro — 
motioii.-i,  and  stil!  more  brilliant  promises,  he  induced 
all  who  were  able  to  raise  troops  at  their  own  expense. 
Whoever  raised  a  corps  at  his  own  cost  was  to  be  its- 
commander.     Tn  the  np^wintment  of  oflicers,  religion 
made   no  difference.     Riches,  braver)',  and  experience 
were  more  regarded  than  creed.   By  this  uniform  treat- 
ment of  different  i-eligious  sects,  and  still  more  by  his 
express  declaration,  that  his  present  levy  had  nothing 
to  do  witb   religion,  the   Protestant   subjects   of   the 
empire  were  trauquilli'ied,  and  reconciled  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  public  bunlens.     The  duke,  at  the  same 
time,  did  not  omit  to  treat,  in   bis  own  name,  with 
foreign  states,  for  men  and  money.     He  prevailed  on 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  second  time,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  tbe  emperor.     Poland  was  urged  to  supply 
him  witb  Cossacks,  and  Italy  with  warbke  necessaries. 
Before  tbe  three  months  were  expired  the  army,  which 
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ras  assembled  in  Moravia,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
>rty  thousand  men,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  uncon- 
uered  parts  of  Bohemia,  from  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the 
^rman  provinces  of  the  house  of  Austria.  What  to 
very  one  had  appeared  impracticable,  Wallenstein,  to 
16  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  had  in  a  short  time 
ffected.  The  charm  of  his  name,  his  treasures,  and 
is  genius  had  assembled  thousands  in  arms,  where 
efore  Austria  had  only  looked  for  hundreds.  Fur- 
ished,  even  to  superfluity,  with  all  necessaries,  com- 
landed  by  experienced  oflficers,  and  inflamed  by 
uthusiasm  which  assured  itself  of  victory,  this  newly 
reated  army  only  awaited  the  signal  of  their  leader  to 
bow  themselves,  by  the  bravery  of  their  deeds,  worthy 
f  his  choice. 

The  duke  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  the  troops 
rere  ready  to  take  the  field ;  he  then  retired,  and  left 
0  the  emperor  to  choose  a  commander.  But  it  would 
ave  been  as  easy  to  raise  a  second  army  like  the  first 
8  to  find  any  other  commander  for  it  than  Wallen- 
bein.  This  promising  army,  the  last  hope  of  the 
mperor,  was  nothing  but  an  illusion  as  soon  as  the 
harm  was  dissolved  which  had  called  it  into  exist- 
nee ;  by  Wallenstein  it  had  been  raised,  and  without 
dm  it  sank  like  a  creation  of  magic  into  its  original 
lothingness.  Its  oflBcers  were  either  bound  to  him  as 
is  debtors,  or,  as  his  creditors,  closely  connected  with 
lis  interests,  and  the  preservation  of  his  power.  The 
egiments  he  had  entrusted  to  his  own  relations, 
reatures,  and  favourites.  He,  and  he  alone,  could 
iischarge  to  the  troops  the  extravagant  promises  by 
<rhich  they  had  been  lured  into  his  service.  His 
Jedged  word  was  the  only  security  on  which  their 
►old  expectations  rested ;  a  blind  reliance  on  his  om- 
dpotence,  the  only  tie  which  linked  together  in  one 
lommon  life  and  soul  the  various  impulses  of  their 
;eaL     There  was  an  end  of  the  good  fortune  of  each 
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individual  if  he  retired,  who  aJone  was  the  voucher  of 
its  fulfilment. 

However   little  Wallenatein  was  serious  in  his  re — — 
fusal,  he  succesafuUy  employed  this  uieaus  to  terrify  ^"^ 

the  emperor  into  consenting  to  his  extravagant  con- 

ditions.     The  progre^ss    of   the   enemy  every  day  iu -■ 

creased  the  pressure  of  the  emperor's  difficulties,  while  ^^*e 
the  remedy  was  also  close  at  hand ;  a  word  from  Mm  .^i^mu 
might  terminate  the  general  embarrassment.  Prince  ^^»* 
Eggenberg  at  length  received  orders,  for  the  thii-d  and  ^fc»d 
last  time,  at  any  cost  and  aaciifice,  to  induce  his  friend,^  -d 
Wallenstein,  to  accept  the  command 

He  found  him   at   Znaim,  in    Moravia.  poeipously~^^J 
surrounded  by  the  troops,  the  possession  of  which  he^^»  ^ 
made   the   emperor   so  earnestly   to  long  for.     As  a..^^&a 
suppliant  did  the  hauglity  subject  receive  the  deputy  ^^i^' 
of  his  sovereign.    "  He  never  cuuld  tmst,"  he  said,  "  lo^cn» 
a   restoration   to   comnmnd,  which    ho   owed   to   tbe-^^^* 
emperor's  necessities,  and  not  to  his  seuse  of  justice.  — ^ 
He  was  now  courted  because  the  danger  hud  reached    -^ 
its  height,  and  safety  was  hoped  for  from  his  arm  only ;    ^Z 
but  his  successful  services  would  soon  cause  the  ser-    — 
vant  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  return  of  security  would 
bring  back  renewed  ingratitude.     If  he  deceived  the 
expectations  formed  of  him,  his  long-«arned   renown 
would   be    forfeited ;    even   if   he   fulfilled   tbem,  his 
repose  and  happiness  must  be  sacrificed.     Soon  would 
envy  be   excited   anew,  and   the  dependent  monarch 
would  not  hesitate  a  second  time  to  make  an  offering 
of  convenience  to  a  servant  whom  he  could  now  dis- 
pense with.     Better  for  him  at  once,  and  voluntarily, 
to   resign    a   jwst   from    which,   sooner   or  later,  the 
intrigues  of  bis  enemies  would   expel  him.     Security 
and  content  were  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  private 
life ;  and  nothing  but  tlie  wish  to  oblige  the  emperor 
had  induced  bini.  reluctantly  enough,  to  relinquish  for 
a  time  his  blissful  repose." 
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Tired  of  this  long  farce,  the  iniuister  at  last  assumed 
a  serious  tone,  and  thr^tened  the  obstinate  duke  with 
the  emperor's  resentment  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal. 
"Low  enough  had  the  imperial  dignity,"  he  added, 
"stooped  already;  and  yet,  instead  of  exciting  his 
magnanimity  by  its  condescension,  had  only  flattered 
his  pride  and  increased  his  obstinacy.  If  this  sacrifice 
had  been  made  in  vain,  he  would  not  answer  but  that 
the  suppliant  might  be  converted  into  the  sovereign, 
and  that  the  monarch  might  not  avenge  his  injured 
dignity  on  his  rebellious  subject.  However  greatly 
Ferdinand  may  have  erred,  the  emperor  at  least  had  a 
claim  to  obedience ;  the  man  might  be  mistaken,  but 
the  monarch  could  not  confess  his  error.  If  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  had  suffered  by  an  unjust  decree, 
he  might  yet  be  recompensed  for  all  his  losses;  the 
wound  which  it  had  itself  inflicted  the  hand  of 
Majesty  might  heal.  If  he  asked  security  for  his 
person  and  his  dignities,  the  emperor's  equity  would 
refuse  him  no  reasonable  demand.  Majesty  con- 
temned, admitted  not  of  any  atonement ;  disobedience 
to  its  commands  cancelled  the  most  brilliant  services. 
The  emperor  required  his  services,  and  as  emperor  he 
demanded  them.  Whatever  price  Wallenstein  might 
set  upon  them,  the  emperor  would  readily  agree  to; 
but  he  demanded  obedience,  or  the  weight  of  his 
indignation  should  crush  the  refractory  servant." 

Wallenstein,  whose  extensive  possessions  within 
the  Austrian  monarchy  were  momentarily  exposed  to 
the  power  of  the  emperor,  was  keenly  sensible  that 
this  was  no  idle  threat ;  yet  it  was  not  fear  that  at 
last  overcame  his  affected  reluctance.  This  imperious 
tone  of  itself  was  to  his  mind  a  plain  proof  of  the 
weakness  and  despair  which  dictated  it,  while  the 
emperor's  readiness  to  yield  all  his  demands  convinced 
him  that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes. 
He  now  made  a  show  of  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of 
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I^genberg;  and  left  him  in  order  to  write  down  th» 
conditions  on  whicli  he  accepted   the  command. 
Not  without  apprehension  did  the  Eaiuist«r  i 

the   writing  in  which  the    proudest  of   subjects   had ^B 

prescribed  laws  to  the  proudest  of  sovereigns.  Buts:^-t 
however  little  confidence  he  had  in  the  mixieration_«i:«i 
of  his  friend,  the  extravagant  contents  of  his  writingj^^g 
surpassed  even  his  worst  expectations.  Wallenstein-^iiBUi 
requinid  the  uncontrolled  command  over  all  the  Ger — ~^^f- 
man  armies  of  Austria  and  Spain,  with  iinliniitoLE>"« 
powers  to  reward  and  punish.  Neither  the  King  oft«^^ 
Hungary,  nor  the  emperor  himself,  were  to  appear^r-^u 
in  the  army,  still  less  to  exercise  any  act  of  authority^^^-J 
over  it.     No  commission  in  the  army,  no  pension  or:»*3r 

lettor  of  grace,  was  to  be  granted  by  the  emperor  with «3* 

out  Wallenatein'a  approval.  All  the  conquests  aud^:^ 
confiscations  that  should  take  place  were  to  be  placed^^ 
entirely  at  Wallenatein'a  disposal,  to  the  exclusion  o^fc-  I 
every  other  tribunal.  For  his  ordinary  pay.  an  imperial^C^ 
hereditary  pRtule  was  to  be  assigned  him,  with  nnother^::^ 

extraordinary  expenses.     Every  Austrian  province  wa^^S 

to  be  opened  to  liim  if  he  required  it  in  case  of  retreat 

He  further  demanded  the  assurance  of  the  possession — ~ 
of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenbui^,  in  the  event  of  a  futura^^ 
peace ;  and  a  formal  and  timely  intimation,  if  it  should 
be  deemed  necessary  a  second  time  to  deprive  him  oF"^ 
the  command. 

In  vain  the  minister  entreated  him  to  moderate  faia 
demands,  which,  if  granted,  would  deprive  the  emperor 
of  all  authority  over  his'  own  troops,  and  make  him 
absolutely  dependent  on  his  general.  The  value  placed 
on  his  services  had  been  too  plainly  manifested  to  pre- 
vent him  dictating  the  ])rice  at  winch  they  were  to  be 
purchased.  If  the  pressure  of  r'rcumstances  compelled 
the  emperor  to  grant  these  demands,  it  was  more  than 
a  mere  feeling  of  haughtiness  and  desire  of   revenge 
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which  induced  the  duke  to  make  them.  His  phius  ut 
rebellion  were  formed  to  their  success,  every  one  of  the 
conditions  for  which  Wallenstein  stipidated  in  his  treaty 
with  the  court  was  indispensable.  Those  plans  re- 
quired that  the  emperor  should  be  deprived  of  aU 
authority  in  Grermany,  and  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
his  general;  and  this  object  would  be  attained  the 
moment  Ferdinand  subscribed  the  required  conditions. 
The  use  which  Wallenstein  intended  to  make  of  his 
army  (widely  different  indeed  from  that  for  which  it 
was  entrustai  to  him),  brooked  not  of  a  divided  power, 
and  still  less  of  an  authority  superior  to  his  own.  To 
be  the  sole  master  of  the  will  of  his  troops,  he  must  also 
be  the  sole  master  of  their  destinies;  insensibly  to 
supplant  his  sovereign,  and  to  transfer  permanently 
to  his  own  person  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  which  were 
only  lent  to  him  for  a  time  by  a  higher  authority,  he 
must  cautiously  keep  the  latter  out  of  the  view  Of  the 
army.  Hence  his  obstinate  refusal  to  allow  any  prince, 
of  the  house  of  Austria  to  be  present  with  the  army. 
The  liberty  of  free  disposal  of  all  the  conquered  and 
confiscated  estates  iu  the  empire  would  also  afford  him 
fearful  means  of  purchasing  dependents  and  instru- 
ments of  his  plans,  and  of  acting  the  dictator  in 
Gtermany  more  absolutely  than  ever  any  emperor  did 
in  time  of  peace.  By  the  right  to  use  any  of  the 
Austrian  provinces  as  a  place  of  refuge,  in  case  of 
need,  he  had  full  power  to  hold  the  emperor  a  prisoner 
by  means  of  his  own  forces,  and  within  his  own  domin- 
ions; to  exhaust  the  strength  and  resources  of  these 
countries,  and  to  undermine  the  power  of  Austria  in  its 
very  foundation. 

Whatever  might  be  the  issue  he  had  equally  secured 
his  own  advantage  by  the  conditions  he  had  extorted 
from  the  emperor.  If  circumstances  proved  favourable 
to  his  daring  project,  this  treaty  with  the  emperor 
facilitated  its  execution ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  course 
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of  things  ran  counter  to  it,  it  would  at  least  afford  \uaM- 
a  brilliant  compensation  for  the  failure  of  his  plaDW^— 
But  how  could  he  consider  an  agreemeut  valid  whict^t- 
was  extorted  from  his  sovereign  and  based  upon  trea — 
son  ?  How  could  he  hope  to  blind  the  emperor  bj-  ^l. 
written  agreement,  iu  the  face  of  a  law  which  con — 
demiied  to  death  every  one  who  should  have  th^» 
presumption  to  impose  conditions  upon  him  i  ButL^ 
this  criminal  was  the  most  indispensable  man  iu  th^s 
empire,  and  Ferdinand,  well  practised  in  disaimulation  ^ 
granted  him,  for  the  present,  all  he  required. 

i\.t  last,  then,  the  Imperial  army  had  found  a  com- 
mander-in-chief worthy  of  the  name.  Every  other 
authority  in  the  army,  even  that  of  the  emperor  him- 
self, ceased  from  the  moment  Wallenstein  assumed  the 
commander's  baton,  and  every  act  was  invalid  which 
did  not  proceed  from  him.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Weser  and  the  Oder,  was  felt 
the  life-giving  dawning  of  this  new  star;  a  new  spirit 
seemed  to  inspire  the  troops  of  the  empei-or,  a  new 
epoch  of  the  war  began.  The  papists  form  fresh 
hopes,  the  Protestant  beholds  with  anxiety  the  changed 
course  of  affairs. 

The  greater  the  price  at  which  the  services  of  the 
new  general  had  been  purchased,  the  greater  justly 
were  the  expectations  from  those  which  the  court  of 
the  emperor  entertained.  But  the  duke  was  in  no 
hurry  to  fulfil  these  expectations.  Already  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bohemia,  and  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
force,  he  had  but  to  show  himself  there  in  order  to 
overpower  the  exhausted  force  of  the  Saxons,  and 
brilliantly  to  commence  his  new  career  by  the  recon- 
quest  of  that  kingdom.  But,  contented  with  harass- 
ing the  enemy  with  indecisive  skirmishes  of  his  Croats, 
he  abandoned  the  best  part  of  that  kingdom  to  be 
plundered,  and  moved  calmly  forward  iu  pursuit  of  his 
own  selfish  plaus.     His  deaiyu  was,  not  to  conquer  the 
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Saxons,  but  to  unite  with  them.  Exclnsiyely  occupied 
with  this  important  object,  he  remained  inactive  in  the 
hope  of  conquering  more  surely  by  means  of  negotia- 
tion. He  left  no  expedient  untried  to  detach  this 
prince  from  the  Swedish  alliance ;  and  Ferdinand  him- 
self, ever  inclined  to  an  accommodation  with  this 
prince,  approved  of  this  proceeding.  But  the  great 
debt  which  Saxony  owed  to  Sweden  was  as  yet  too 
freshly  remembered  to  allow  of  such  an  act  of  perfidy ; 
and  even  had  the  elector  been  disposed  to  yield  to  the 
temptation,  the  equivocal  character  of  Wallenstein,  and 
the  bad  character  of  Austrian  policy,  precluded  any 
reliance  in  the  integrity  of  its  promises.  Notorious 
already  as  a  treacherous  statesman,  he  met  not  with 
faith  upon  the  very  occasion  when  perhaps  he  intended 
to  act  honestly ;  and,  moreover,  was  denied,  by  circum- 
stances, the  opportunity  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions  by  the  disclosure  of  his  real  motives. 

He  therefore  unwillingly  resolved  to  extort  by  force 
of  arras  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  negotiation.  Sud- 
denly assembling  his  troops,  he  appeared  before  Prague 
ere  the  Saxons  had  time  to  advance  to  its  relief.  After 
a  short  resistance  the  treachery  of  some  Capuchins 
opened  the  gates  to  one  of  his  regiments ;  and  the  garri- 
son, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  soon  laid 
down  their  arms  upon  disgraceful  conditions.  Master 
of  the  capital,  he  hoped  to  carry  on  more  successfully 
his  negotiations  at  the  Saxon  court ;  but  even  while  he 
was  renewing  his  proposals  to  Arnheim,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  them  weight  by  striking  a  decisive 
blow.  He  hastened  to  seize  the  narrow  passes  between 
Aussig  and  Pirna,  with  a  view  of  cutting  ofif  the  retreat  of 
the  Saxons  into  their  own  country;  but  the  rapidity 
of  Amheim's  operations  fortunately  extricated  them 
from  the  danger.  After  the  retreat  of  this  general, 
Eger  and  Leutmeritz,  the  last  strongholds  of  the  Sax- 
ons,  surrendered    to   the   conqueror,   and    the   whole 
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kiugiiom  was  restorwl   to  its  legitimate   sovereigD  ii^^* 
less  time  than  it  had  been  lost. 

Wallensteiu,  less  occupied  with  the  inte.rosts  of  his^^* 
master  than  with  the  fiirtherance  of  his  own  plans,  dow-^^* 

purposed  to  carry  the  war  into  Saxouy,  and  by  ravag 5 

ing  hia  territories    compel  the   elector  to  enter  into^tzai 

a  private  treaty  with  the  emperor,  or  rather  with  Lira 

eelt  But,  however  little  accustomed  he  was  to  make-^^* 
hia  will  bend  to  circumstances,  he  now  perceived  the^^3i 
necessity  of  postponing  his  favourite  scheme  for  a  time.^^3 
to  a  more  pressing  euiei^ncy.  Wliile  he  was  dri\-ing-3^^ 
the  Saxon<f  from  Bohemia,  Gusta\-us  Adolphus  had  ^W 
been   gaining   the  victories,  already  detailed,   on    the  ^^ 

Rhine  and  IJanube,  and  carried  the  war  through  Fran-  

couia  and  Swabia  to  the  frontiers  of  Biivaria.     Maxi-   ^— 
milian,  defeated  on  the  Le<:h,  and  deprived  by  dcAth  of  ^ 
Count  Tilly,  his  Ixjst  support,  urgently  solicited   the   ^= 
empei-or  to  send  with  all  si>eed  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
to  his  assistance,  from  Bohemia,  and  by  the  defence  of 
Bavaria  to  avert  the  danger  from  Austria  itself.     H^ 
also  made  the  same  request  of  Wallenstoin,  and   en — 
treated  liiiii,  tUl  he  could  liimself  cuiiie  witli  (he  m^iiiL 
force,  to  despatch  in  the  meantiioe  a  few  regiments  t» 
his  aid.     Ferdinand  seconded  the  request  with  all  hi» 
ioSuence,  and  one  messenger  after  another  was  sent  to 
Wallenstein  urging  him  to  move  toward  the  Danube. 

It  now  appeared  how  completely  the  emperor  had 
sacrificed  hia  authority  in  surrendering  to  another  the 
supreme  command  of  his  troopa  Indifferent  to  Maxi- 
milian's entreaties,  and  deaf  to  the  emperor's  repeated 
commands,  Wallenstein  remained  inactive  in  Bohemia 
and  abandoned  the  elector  to  his  fate.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  evd  ser\ice  which  Maximilian  had  ren- 
dered him  with  the  emperor  at  the  Diet  at  Eatisbon  was 
deeply  engraved  on  the  implacable  mind  of  the  duke, 
and  the  elector's  late  attempts  to  prevent  his  reinstate- 
ment were  no  secret  to  him.     The  moment  of  avenging 
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3  aiTront  had  now  arrived,  and  Maximilian  was 
»med  to  pay  dearly  for  his  folly  in  provoking  the 
st  revengeful  of  men.  Wallenstein  maintained  that 
lemia  ought  not  to  be  left  exposed,  and  that  Austria 
Id  not  be  better  protected  than  by  allowing  the 
edish  army  to  waste  its  strength  before  the  Bavarian 
iress.  Thus,  by  the  arm  of  the  Swedes,  he  chastised 
enemy ;  and,  while  one  place  after  another  fell  into 
ir  hands,  he  allowed  the  elector  vainly  to  await  his 
ival  in  Ratisbon.  It  was  only  when  the  complete 
jugation  of  Bohemia  left  him  without  excuse,  and 

conquests  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Bavaria  threat^ 
d  Austria  itself,  that  he  yielded  to  the  pressing 
reaties  of  the  elector  and  the  emperor,  and  de- 
nined  to  effect  the  long-expected  union  with  the 
ner;  an  event,  which,  according  to  the  general 
icipation  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  would  decide  the 
\  of  the  campaign. 

Justavus  Adolphus,  too  weak  in  numbers  to  cope 
n  with  Wallenstein's  force  alone,  naturally  dreaded 

junction  of  such  powerful  armies;  and  the  little 
rgy  he  used  to  prevent  it  was  the  occasion  of  great 
prise.  Apparently  he  reckoned  too  much  on  the 
red  which  alienated  the  leaders,  and  seemed  to 
ler  their  effectual  cooperation  improbable.     When 

event  contradicted  his  views  it  was  too  late  to 
lir  his  error.  On  the  first  certain  intelligence  he 
dved  of  their  designs  he  hastened  to  the  Upper 
atinate  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  elector, 

the  latter  had  already  arrived  there,  and  the  junc- 
i  had  been  effected  at  Eger. 

["his  frontier  town  had  been  chosen  by  Wallenstein 
the  scene  of  his  triumph  over  his  proud  rival.  Not 
tent  with  having  seen  him,  as  it  were,  a  suppliant 
lis  feet,  he  imposed  upon  him  the  hard  condition  of 
ring  his  territories  in  his  rear  exposed  to  the  enemy, 

declaring  by  this  long  march  to  meet  him,   the 
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aecessity  aud  distress  to  which  he  was  reduced.     Evec;;:*^ 

to  this  humiliatiou  the  haughty  prince  patiently  sub — ^"^ 
mitted.     It  had  cost  liim  a  severe  struggle  to  ask  fo^W*^ 
protectiou  of  the  man  who,  if  his  own  wishes  had  hei-i«i=^° 
consulted,  would  never  have  had  the  power  of  granting^^g 
it ;  but  ha\-iDg  once  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  be  was^s— «s 

ready  to  bear  all  the  auDoyances  which  were  insepara -*i- 

ble  from  that  resolve,  and  sufficiently  master  of  hini — *> 
self  to  put  up  with  petty  grievances  when  an  impottani-:*  •' 
end  was  in  view. 

But  whatever  pains  it  bad  cost  to  effect  this  June ^^■ 

tion,  it  was  ecjually  difficult  to  settle  the  conditions  ou.«_*'i 
which  it  was  to  be  maintained.     The  united  army  must^^*^  ^t 
be  placed  under  the  command  of  one  individual,  if  any — ^^' 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  the  union,  and  each  generaLX^  J 
was  equally  averse  to  yield  to  the  superior  auththrity  of^fcJ 
the   other.      If   Maximihaa  rested  bis    claim  on   his^^^^ 
electoral  dignity,  the  nobleness  of  his  descent,  and  hisrr"^ 
influence  in  the  empire,  Wallenstein'a  military  renown    ^« 
and  the  unbmited  command  conferred  on  him  by  tbo^^^ 
emperor  gave  an  equally  strong  title  to  it.      If  it  was— ^ 
deeply  humiliating  to  tbe  pride  of  the  former  to  aerve  - 
under  an  imjjurial  subject,  the  idea  of  imposing  laws- 
on  so  imperious  a   spirit  HattLTcd  in  the  same  degree 
the  haughtiness  of  Wallenstein.     An  obstinate  dispute 
ensued,  which,  however,  terminated  iu  a  mutual  com- 
promise   to   Walleustein's  advantage      To    him    was 
assigned  the  nnUmited  command  of  both  armies,  jiar- 
ticularly  in  battle,  while  the  elector  was  deprived  of  all 
power  of  altering  tbe  order  of  battle,  or  even  tbe  route 
of  the  army.     He  retained  only  the  bare  right  of  pun- 
ishing and  rewarding  his  own  troops,  and  the  free  use 
of   these  when    not   acting  in    conjunction   with   the 
Imjierialists. 

After  tliese  preliminaries  were  settled  the  two  gen- 
erals at  last  veutured  upon  an  inten-iew ;  but  not  until 
they  had  mutually  promised  to  burj'  tbe  past  in  oh- 
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livion,  and  all  the  outward  formalities  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion had  been  settled.  According  to  agreement,  they 
pubUcly  embraced  in  the  sight  of  their  troops,  and 
made  mutual  professions  of  friendship,  while  in  reality 
the  hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with  malice. 
Maximilian,  well  versed  in  dissimulation,  had  sufficient 
command  over  himself  not  to  betray  in  a  single  feature 
his  real  feelings ;  but  a  malicious  triumph  sparkled  in 
the  eyes  of  Wallensteip,  and  the  constraint  which  was 
visible  in  all  his  movements  betrayed  the  violence  of 
the  emotion  which  overpowg:ed  his  proud  souL 

The  combined  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies 
amounted  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  chiefly 
veterana  Before  this  force  the  King  of  Sweden  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  As  his  attempt  to 
prevent  their  junction  had  failed,  he  commenced  a 
rapid  retreat  into  Franconia,  and  awaited  there  for 
some  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  in 
order  to  form  his  own  plans.  The  position  of  the 
combined  armies  between  the  frontiers  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  left  it  for  some  time  doubtful  whether 
they  would  remove  the  war  into  the  former  or  en- 
deavour to  drive  the  Swedes  from  the  Danube  and 
deliver  Bavaria.  Saxony  had  been  stripped  of  troops 
by  Arnheim,  who  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in 
Silesia,  not  without  a  secret  design,  it  was  generally 
supposed,  of  favouring  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  into  that  electorate,  and  of  thus  driving  the 
irresolute  John  Gteorge  into  peace  with  the  emperor. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  himself,  fully  persuaded  that  Wal- 
lenstein*s  views  were  directed  against  Saxony,  hastily 
despatched  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  assistance  of 
his  confederate,  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  allow,  of  following  with  the  main  body. 
But  the  movements  of  Wallenstein's  army  soon  led 
him  to  suspect  that  he  himself  was  the  object  of 
attack ;  and  the  duke's  march  through  the  Upper  Palat- 
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inate  placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.     The  questioi^ 
now  was,  how  to  provide  for  hia  own  security,  and  th^ 
prize  was  do  longer  his  supremacy,  but  his  ver)-  eidst — 
enc«.     His  fertile  geniuB  must  now  supply  the  mpflnc, 
not  oE  conquest,  but  of  preservation.     The  approach  o^^ 
the  enemy  had  surprified  him  before  he  had  time  Um^ 
concentrate  his  troops,  which  were  scattered  all   over — 
Germany,  or  to  summon   his  alliea  to  hia   aid.     To(^ 
weak  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  had  no  choices 
left  but  either  to  throw  himself  into  Nuremberg,  and. 
raii  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  its  walls,  or  to  sacri- 
fice that  city  and  await  a  i-einforcement  under  the  can- 
non of  Donauwertb.    Indifferent  to  danger  or  difficulty, 
while  he  obeyed  tha  call  of  humanity  or  honour,  hei 
chose  the  first  without  hesitation,  firmly  resolved   to 
burj'  himself  with  his  whole  army  under  the  ruins  of 
Nuremberg  rather  than  to  purchase  his  own  safety  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  confederates. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  surround  the 
city  and  suburbs  with  redoubts,  and  to  form  an  in-  , 
trenched  caiiiji.  Several  tbousnnd  workmen  immedi- 
ately commenced  this  extensive  work,  and  an  heroic 
determination  to  hazard  life  and  property  in  the  com- 
mon cause  animated  the  inhabitants  of  NuremWrg.  A 
trench  eight  feet  deep  and  twelve  broad  suiTouuded  the 
whole  fortification  ;  the  lines  were 'defended  by  redoubts 
and  batteries,  the  gates  by  half-moons.  The  river 
P^nitz,  which  flows  through  Nuremberg,  diWded  the 
whole  camp  into  two  semicircles,  whose  coumiunica- 
tion  was  secured  by  several  bridges.  About  three 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  defended  the  town  walls  and 
the  in  trench  me  nts.  The  peasantry  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg,  assisted 
the  Swedish  soldiers  so  zealously  that  on  the  seventh 
day  the  army  was  able  to  enter  the  camp,  and  in  a 
fortnight  this  gi'eat  work  was  completed. 

While  these  operations  were  carried  on  without  the 
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walls,  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  were  busily  occu- 
pied in  fining  the  magazines  with  provisions  and  ammu* 
nition  for  a  long  siege.  Measures  were  takeD,  at  the 
same  time,  to  secure  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  conflux  of  so 
many  people  ;  cleanliness  was  enforced  by  the  strictest 
regulations.  In  order,  if  necessary,  to  support  the  king, 
the  youth  of  the  city  were  embodied  and  trained  to 
arms,  the  militia  of  the  town  considerably  reinforced, 
and  a  new  regiment  raised,  consisting  of  four-and- 
twenty  names,  according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
Gustavus  had,  in  the  meantime,  called  to  his  assistance 
his  allies,  Duke  William  of  Weimar  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  ordered  his  generals  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Thuringia  and  Lower  Saxony,  to  commence 
their  march  immediately,  and  join  him  with  their 
troops  in  Nuremberg.  His  army,  which  was  encamped 
within  the  lines,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  men,  scarcely  a  third  of  the  enemy. 

The  Imperialists  had,  in  the  meantime,  by  slow 
marches,  advanced  to  Neumark,  where  Wallenstein 
made  a  general  review.  At  the  sight  of  this  formida- 
ble force  he  could  not  refrain  from  indulging  in  a  child- 
ish boast :  "  In  four  days,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  shown 
whether  I  or  the  King  of  Sweden  is  to  be  master  of 
the  world."  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  superiority, 
he  did  nothing  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  and  even  let  slip 
the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  enemy,  when  the  latter 
had  the  hardihood  to  leave  his  lines  to  meet  him. 
"  Battles  enough  have  been  fought,"  was  his  answer  to 
those  who  advised  him  to  attack  the  king,  "  it  is  now 
time  to  try  another  method."  Wallenstein's  well- 
founded  reputation  required  not  any  of  those  rash 
enterprises  on  wliich  younger  soldiers  rush  in  hope  of 
gaining  a  name.  Satisfied  that  the  enemy's  despair 
would  dearly  sell  a  \ictory,  while  a  defeat  would  irre- 
trievably ruin   the   emperor's   affairs,  he   resolved  to 
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wear  out  the  ardour  of  hia  opponent  by  a  tedious  block- 
ade, and  by  thus  depriving  him  of  every  opportunity  of 
availing  himself  of  his  impetuous  bravery,  take  &om 
hiui  the  vevy  advantage  which  had  hitherto  rendered 
hiTT  invincible.  Without  making  any  attack,  therefore. 
he  erected  a  strong  fortified  camp  on  the  other  eiUe  of 
the  Pegnitz,  aud  opposite  Nuremberg ;  and,  by  this  well- 
chosen  poaitiou,  cut  off  from  the  city  and  tlie  camp  of 
flustavus  all  supplies  from  Francoiiia,  Swabia,  and 
Tliuriugia.  Thue  be  held  in  siege  at  ouce  the  city  and 
the  king,  and  flattered  himself  witii  the  hope  of  slowly, 
but  surely,  wearing  out  by  -famine  and  pestilence  the 
courage  of  hia  opponent,  whom  he  had  uo  wish  to 
encounter  in  the  field. 

Little  aware,  however,  of  the  resources  and  strength 
of  his  adversaiy,  Wallenstein  had  not  taken  sutBcient 
precautious  to  avert  from  himself  the  fate  he  waa 
designing  for  others.  From  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  the  peasantry  had  fled  with  their 
property ;  and  what  little  provision  remained  muBt  be 
obstinately  eonteati'.d  with  tlie  Swedes.  The  king 
spared  the  magazines  within  the  town,  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  provision  his  army  from  without ;  and 
these  forays  produced  constant  skirmishes  between  the 
Croats  and  the  Swedish  cavalry,  of  which  the  sur- 
rounding country  exhibited  the  most  melancholy 
traces.  The  necessaries  of  life  must  be  obtained 
sword  in  hand ;  and  the  foraging  parties  could  not 
venture  out  without  a  numerous  escort.  And  when 
this  supply  failed,  the  town  opened  its  magazines  to 
the  king,  but  Wallenstein  had  to  support  bis  troops 
from  a  distance.  A  large  convoy  from  Bavaria  was 
on  its  way  to  him  with  an  escort  of  a  thousand  men. 
Gustavus  Adolpbus,  having  received  intelligence  of  its 
approach,  immediately  sent  out  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
to  intercept  it;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  favoured 
the  enterprise.     The  whole  convoy,  with  the  town  in 
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which  it  was,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  the 
Imperial  escort  was  cut  to  pieces ;  about  twelve  hun- 
dred cattle  carried  off;  and  a  thousand  wagons  loaded 
with  bread,  which  could  not  be  brought  away,  were 
set  on  fira  Seven  raiments,  which  Wallenstein  had 
sent  forward  to  Altdorp  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the 
long  and  anxiously  expected  convoy,  were  attacked  by 
the  king,  who  had,  in  like  manner,  advanced  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  and  routed  after  an  obstinate 
action,  being  driven  back  into  the  Imperial  camp  with 
the  loss  of  four  hundred  men.  So  many  checks  and 
difficulties,  and  so  firm  and  unexpected  a  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  made  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
repent  that  he  had  decUned  to  hazard  a  battle.  The 
strength  of  the  Swedish  camp  rendered  an  attack 
impracticable;  and  the  armed  youth  of  Nuremberg 
served  the  king  as  a  nursery  from  which  he  could 
supply  his  loss  of  troops.  The  want  of  provisions, 
which  began  to  be  felt  in  the  Imperial  camp  as 
strongly  as  in  the  Swedish,  rendered  it  uncertain 
which  party  would  be  first  compelled  to  give  way. 

Fifteen  days  had  the  two  armies  now  remained  in 
view  of  each  other,  equally  defended  by  inaccessible 
intrenchments,  without  attempting  anything  more 
than  sUght  attacks  and  unimportant  skiimishes.  On 
both  sides  infectious  diseases,  the  natural  consequence 
of  bad  food  and  a  crowded  population,  had  occasioned 
a  greater  loss  than  the  sword.  And  this  evil  daily 
increased.  But  at  length  the  long-expected  succours 
arrived  in  the  Swedish  camp ;  and  by  this  strong  rein- 
forcement the  king  was  now  enabled  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  his  native  courage,  and  to  break  the  chains 
which  had  hitherto  fettered   Uim. 

In  obedience  to  his  requisitions,  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar had  hastily  drawn  together  a  corps  from  the  gar- 
risons in  Lower  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  which,  at 
Schweinfurt,  in  Franconia,  was  joined  by  four  Saxon 
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regiiaenta,  and  at  Xitzingen  by  the  corps  of  the  lihisB,  . 
which   the   Landgiiivt    of  Hesse   aiid  the  Falatino  ef 
Birketifeld  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  king.     The 
chancellor,  Oxeustieriia,  undertook  lo  lead  this  force  to 
its   destination.       After    being    joined    at   Windsbeim 
by  the    Duke  of  Weimar   himself,  ami   tlia    Swedish 
general.   Banner,  he  advancod    by   rapid    marches  to 
Bruck  and  Eltersdorf,   where   he  passed  the  I^dnitj; . 
and  reached  the  Swedish   camp  in  saf^y.     This  rein — 
forcement  amounted  to  nearly  lifty  thousand  men,  and_ 
was  attended  by  a  train   of   sixty    pieces   of  cannon^ 
and   four   thousand   baggage    wagons.     Oustavus  now- 
saw  him.'wlf  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  seventy- 
thoii.^nd    strong,   without    reckoning    the    inilitia   of 
Nuremberg,  which  in   case   of   necessity   could   bring 
into  the  field  about  thirty  thousand  fighting  men;  a 
formidable   force,  opposed   to  another   not  less  formi- 
dable.    The  war  seemed  at  length  compressed  Lo  ths 
point  of  a  single  battle,  which  was  to  decide  its  tea> 
ful   issuft     With   divided   sympathies,  Europe  looked 
witli  anxiety  to  tbi.3  soonu,  wliurc  the  wholu  strtugiii 
of  the  two  contending  parties  was  fearfully  dra\™,  as 
it  were,  to  a  focus, 

IE.  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  succouw, 
a  want  of  provisions  had  been  felt,  the  evil  was  niiw 
fearfully  increa.sed  to  a  dreadful  height  in  both 
camps,  for  Wallensteiu  hml  also  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Bavaria.  Besides  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  confronted  to  each  other,  and 
more  than  fifty  thousand  horses  in  the  two  armies, 
and  besides  tlie  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg,  whose  num- 
ber far  exceeded  the  Swedish  army,  there  were  in  the 
camp  of  Wallensteiu  ^bout  fifteen  thousand  women, 
with  as  many  drivers,' and  nearly  the  same  number  in 
that  of  the  Swedes.  The  custom  of  the  time  per- 
mitted the  soldier  to  carry  liis  family  with  lum  to  the 
field.     A  number  of  pi-ostitutes  followed  the  Imperial- 
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fits ;  while,  with  the  view  of  preventiDg  such  excesses, 
Ijrustavus's  care  for  the  morals  of  liis  soldiers  promoted 
naamages.  For  the  rising  generation  who  had  tliis 
samp  for  their  home  and  country,  regular  military 
schools  were  established,  which  educated  a  race  of 
excellent  warriors,  by  which  means  the  army  might 
ji  a  manner  recruit  itself  in  the  course  of  a  long  cam- 
;)aign.  No  wonder,  then,  if  these  wandering  nations 
exhausted  every  territory  in  which  they  encamped, 
ind  by  their  immense  consumption  raised  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  an  exorbitant  price.  All  the  mills  of 
S'uremberg  were  insuflBcient  to  grind  the  corn  required 
:or  each  day ;  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  bread, 
jehich  were  daily  delivered  by  the  town  into  the 
Jwedish  camp,  excited  without  allaying  the  hunger 
)f  the  soldiers.  The  laudable  exertions  of  the 
nagistrates  of  Nuremberg  could  not  prevent  the 
jreater  part  of  the  horses  from  dying  for  want  of 
'orage,  while  the  increasing  mortality  in  the  camp 
x)nsigned  more  than  a  hundred  men  daily  to  the 
jrave. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  distresses,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  relying  on  his  numerical  superiority,  left  his 
lines  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  forming  before  the  enemy 
in  order  of  battle,  while  he  cannonaded  the  duke's 
3amp  from  three  batteries  erected  on  the  side  of  the 
Rednitz.  But  the  duke  remained  immovable  in  his 
intrenchments  and  contented  himself  with  answering 
this  challenge  by  a  distant  fire  of  cannon  aud  nms- 
ketry.  His  plan  was  to  wear  out  the  king  by  his 
Inactivity,  and  by  the  force  of  famine  to  overcome 
tiis  resolute  determination ;  and  neither  the  remon- 
strances of  Maximilian,  and  the  impatience  of  his 
fitrmy,  nor  the  ridicule  of  his  opponent,  could  shake 
his  purpose.  Gustavus,  deceived  in  his  hope  of  for- 
cii^  a  battle,  and  compelled  by  his  increasing  neces- 
sities, now  attempted  impossibilities,  and  resolved  to 
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storm  a  position  which  art  aud  nature  had  combined 
to  render  impregnable. 

EDtrusting  hia  own  camp  to  the  miJitia  uf  >'ureiD- 
bei^  on  the  fifty-eighth  day  of  his  encampmeDt  (the 
festival  of  St.  Bartholomew),  he  advanced  in  full  ordet 
of  battle,  and  passing  the  Rednitz  at  Furth,  eaBilj 
drove  the  enemy's  outposts  before  him.  The  aiauj 
army  of  the  Imperialists  was  posted  on  the  stwp 
heights  between  the  Biber  and  the  Eednitz,  called 
the  Old  Fortress  and  Altenberg ;  while  the  camp  iteeli. 
commandetl  by  these  eminences,  spread  out  immeastii- 
ably  along  the  plain.  On  these  heights  the  whole  o! 
the  artillery  was  placed.  De«p  trenches  surroundel 
inaccessible  redoubts,  wliile  thick  barricades,  with 
pointed  palisades,  defended  the  approaches  to  tie 
heights,  from  the  summits  of  which  WallenBteis 
calmly  and  securely  discharged  the  lightnings  of  hia 
artillery  from  amid  the  dark  thunder-clouds  of  smoke, 
A  destructive  fire  of  musketry  was  maintained  behind 
the  breastworks,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
threatened  the  deppenite  nssailnnt  with  certain  de- 
struction. Against  this  dangerous  post  Gustavus  nov 
directed  his  attack ;  five  hundred  musqueteers,  sup- 
ported by  a  few  infantry  (for  a  greater  number  could 
not  act  in  the  narrow  space),  enjoyed  the  unenvied 
privilege  of  first  throwing  themselves  into  the  open 
jaws  of  death.  The  assault  was  furious,  the  resistance 
obstinate.  Exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  and  infuriate  by  the  prospect  of  inevitable 
death,  these  determined  warriors  rushed  forwaid  to 
storm  the  heights;  which,  in  an  instant,  converted 
into  a  flaming  volcano,  discharged  on  them  a  shower 
of  shot.  At  the  same  moment,  the  heavy  cavalry 
rushed  forward  into  the  openings  which  the  artillery 
had  made  in  the  vhut-  ranks  of  the  assailants,  and 
divided  them ;  till  the  intrepid  band,  conquered  by  the 
strength  of  nature  and  of  man,  took  to  flight,  leaving  a 
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huudred  dead  upou  the  tield.  Tu  Germans  had  Gus- 
tavus  yielded  this  post  of  honour.  Exasperated  at 
their  retreat,  he  now  led  on  his  Finlanders  to  the 
attack,  thinking,  by  their  northern  courage,  to  shame 
the  cowardice  of  the  Grermans.  But  they,  also,  after 
a  similar  hot  reception,  yielded  to  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy;  and  a  third  r^ment  succeeded  them 
to  experience  the  same  fate.  This  was  replaced  by 
a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  •  a  sixth ;  so  that,  during  a  ten 
hours'  action  every  regiment  was  brought  to  the  attack 
to  retire  with  bloody  loss  from  the  contest.  A  thou- 
sand mangled  bodies  covered  the  field;  yet  Gustavus 
undauntedly  maintained  the  attack,  and  Wallenstein 
held  his  position  unshaken. 

In  the  meantime  a  sharp  contest  had  taken  place 
between  the  Imperial  cavalry  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
Swedes,  which  was  posted  in  a  thicket  on  the  Bednitz, 
with  varying  success,  but  with  equal  intrepidity  and 
loss  on  both  sides.  '  The  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Prince 
Bemhard  of  Weimar  had  each  a  horse  shot  under  them ; 
the  king  himself  had  the  sole  of  his  boot  carried  off  by 
a  cannon-balL  The  combat  was  maintained  with  undi- 
minished obstinacy,  till  the  approach  of  night  separated 
the  combatants.  But  the  Swedes  had  advanced  too 
far  to  retreat  without  hazard.  While  the  king  was 
seeking  an  oflScer  to  convey  to  the  regiments  the  order 
to  retreat,  he  met  Colonel  Hepburn,  a  brave  Scotch- 
man, whose  native  courage  alone  had  drawn  him  from 
the  camp  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  day.  Offended 
with  the  king  for  having  not  long  before  preferred  a 
younger  oflScer  for  some  post  of  danger,  he  had  rashly 
vowed  never  again  to  draw  his  sword  for  the  king.  To 
him  Gustavus  now  addressed  himself,  praising  his  cour- 
age, and  requesting  him  to  order  the  regiments  to 
retreat.  "Sire,"  replied  the  brave  soldier,  "it  is  the 
only  service  I  cannot  refuse  to  your  Majesty ;  for  it  is 
a  hazardous  one,"  —  and  immediately  hastened  to  carry 
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the  commaud.  One  of  tho  heights  above  theoldfn- 
tress  liad,  in  the  heat  of  the  actiou,  heeo  carried  bj'tlie 
Duke  of  Weimar.  It  commamled  the  hills  and  tlw 
whole  camp,  But  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  during 
the  night  rendered  it  impossible  to  draw  up  the  cannou; 
and  this  post,  which  had  beeu  gained  with  so  [uuib 
bloodshed,  was  also  voluntarily  abandoned.  Uitiiiltiut 
of  fortuue,  wliicli  forsook  him  on  tliia  decisive  day,  the 
king  did  not  venture  the  following  morning  to  reiiew 
the  attack  with  his  exhausted  troops ;  and  vanquished 
for  the  first  time,  even  because  he  was  not  victtT,  lie 
lod  back  his  troops  over  the  Rediiitz.  Two  thousand 
dead  which  he  left  behind  him  on  the  field  testified  to 
the  extent  of  his  loss ;  and  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
remained  unconquered  within  hia  lines. 

For  fourteen  days  after  this  action  the  two  armies 
still  continued  in  front  of  each  other,  each  in  the  hope 
that  the  other  would  be  the  first  to  give  way.  Every 
day  reduced  theii-  provisions,  and  as  scarcity  became 
greater,  the  excesses  of  the  soldiers,  rendered  furious, 
exercised  the  wildest  outrages  on  the  peasantry.  Thu 
increasing  distress  broke  up  all  discipline  and  order  in 
the  Swedish  camp ;  and  the  German  regiments,  in  par- 
ticular, distinguished  themselves  for  the  ravages  they 
practised  indiscriminately  on  friend  and  foe.  The  weak 
hand  of  a  single  individual  could  not  check  excesses 
encouraged  by  the  silence,  if  not  the  actual  example, 
of  the  inferior  officers.  These  shameful  breaches  of 
discipline,  on  the  maintenance  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
justly  prided  himself,  severely  pained  the  king;  and 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  reproached  the  German 
officers  for  their  negligence  bespoke  the  liveliness  of 
his  emotion.  "  It  is  you  yourselves,  Germans,"  said 
he,  "  that  rob  your  native  country  and  ruin  your  own 
confederates  in  the  faith.  As  God  is  my  judge,  I 
abhor  you,  I  loathe  you ;  my  heart  sinks  within  me 
whenever  I  look  upon  you.     Ye  break  my  orders;  ye 
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aie  the  cause  that  the  world  curses  me,  that  the  tears 
of  poverty  follow  me,  that  complaiuts  ring  in  my  ear 
— '  The  king,  our  friend,  does  us  more  harm  than  even 
our  worst  enemies,*  On  your  account  I  have  stripped 
my  own  kingdom  of  its  treasures,  and  spent  upon  you 
more  than  forty  tons  of  gold ;  *  while  from  your  Ger- 
man Empire  I  have  not  received  the  least  aid.  I  gave 
you  a  share  of  all  that  God  had  given  to  me ;  and  had 
ye  regarded  my  orders  I  would  have  gladly  shared  with 
you  all  my  future  acquisitions.  Your  want  of  disci- 
pline convinces  me  of  your  evil  intentions,  whatever 
cause  I  niight  otherwise  have  to  applaud  your  bravery." 
Nuremberg  had  exerted  itself,  almost  beyond  its 
power,  to  subsist  for  eleven  weeks  the  vast  crowd  which 
was  compressed  within  its  boundaries;  but  its  means 
were  at  length  exhausted,  and  the  king's  more  numer- 
ous party  was  obliged  to  determine  on  a  retreat.  By 
the  casualties  of  war  and  sickness  Nuremberg  had  lost 
more  than  ten  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  nearly  twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers. 
The  fields  around  the  city  were  trampled  down,  the 
villages  lay  in  ashes,  the  plundered  peasantry  lay  faint 
and  dying  on  the  highways ;  foul  odours  infected  the 
air,  and  bad  food,  the  exhalations  from  so  dense  a  pop- 
ulation, and  so  many  putrefying  carcasses,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days,  produced  a  desolating  pesti- 
lence which  raged  among  men  and  beasts,  and  long 
after  the  retreat  of  both  armies  continued  to  load  the 
country  with  misery  and  distress.  Affected  by  the 
general  distress,  and  despairing  of  conquering  the  steady 
determination  of  the  Duke  of  Friedlaud,  the  king  broke 
up  his  camp  on  the  8th  September,  leaving  in  Nurem- 
berg a  sufl&cient  garrison.  He  advanced  in  full  order 
of  battle  before  the  enemy,  who  remained  motionless, 
and  did  not  attempt  in  the  least  to  harass  his  retreat. 

1 A  ton  of  gold  in  Sweden  amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand 
rix  dollars. 
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His  route  lay  by  the  Aisch  and  Windaheitn  towaid 
Neustadt,  where  he  halted  live  days  to  refre^  his 
troops,  and  also  to  be  near  to  Nuremberg  in  case  the 
enemy  should  make  an  att«mpt  upon  the  town.  Biil 
Wallenstein,  aa  exhausted  as  himself,  had  only  awailal 
the  retreat  of  the  Swedes  to  eommenee  Iiis  own.  Five 
days  afterward  ha  broke  up  his  camp  at  Zirndorf,  and 
set  it  on  fire.  A  hundred  columns  of  smoke,  rising 
from  all  the  burning  villages  in  the  neigh bourhocKi, 
announced  his  retreat,  and  showed  the  city  the  fate  it 
had  escaped.  Hi.'i  march,  wliich  was  directed  on 
Forchheim,  wa.i  mai-ked  by  the  moat  frightful  ravages; 
but  he  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
king.  The  latter  now  divided  his  army,  which  iha 
exhausted  country  was  unable  to  support,  and  leaving 
one  division  to  protect  Francoiiia,  with  the  other  he 
prosecuted  in  person  liia  conquests  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  meantime  the  Imperial  Bavarian  army  hail 
marched  into  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  where  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  a  second  time  mustered  his  troopi 
He  found  this  force,  which  so  lately  had  amounted  to 
sixty  thou.'ftmd  men,  diminislied  by  tbi'.  sword,  ilcscr- 
tion,  and  disease  to  about  twenty-four  thousand,  and  of 
the.se  a  fourth  were  Bavarians.  Tlius  had  the  encamp- 
ments l)efore  Nurembei-g  weakened  both  parties  more 
than  two  great  battles  would  have  done,  apparently 
without  advancing  the  terioination  of  the  war,  or  sat- 
isfyiii;^,  by  any  decisive  result,  the  exj>ectutions  of 
Enrol*.  The  king's  conquests  in  Bavaria  were,  it  is 
true,  checked  for  a  time  by  this  diversion  l>efore  Nu- 
remberg, and  Austria  itself  secured  against  the  daiigsi 
of  immetliate  invasion ;  but  by  the  retreat  of  the  kiug 
from  that  city,  he  was  again  left  at  full  liberty  to  make 
Bavaria  the  seat  of  war.  Indifferent  toward  tlie  fate 
of  that  country,  and  weary  of  the  restraint  which  his 
uuinn  .with  the  elector  imposed  upon  him,  the  Duke 
of   Friedland   eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  sepa* 
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rating  from  this  burdensome  associate,  and  prosecuting, 
'wiiii  renewed  earnestness,  his  favourite  plana  Still 
adhering  to  his  purpose  of  detaching  Saxony  from  its 
Swedish  alliance,  he  selected  that  coimtry  for  his 
vdnter  quarters,  hoping  by  his  destructive  presence  to 
force  the  elector  the  more  readily  into  his  views. 

No  conjuncture  could  be  more  favourable  for  his 
design&     The  Saxons  had  invaded  Silesia  where,  rein- 
forced by  troops  from  Brandenburg  and  Sweden,  they 
had    gained   several    advantages    over    the    emperor's 
troops.     Silesia  would  be  saved  by  a  diversion  against 
the  elector  in  his  own  territories,  and  the  attempt  was 
the  more  easy  as  Saxouy,  left  undefended  during  the 
war  in  Silesia,  lay  open  on  every  side  to  attack.     The 
pretext  of  rescuing  from  the  enemy  an  hereditary  do- 
minion of  Austria  would  silence  tlie  remonstrances  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  patri- 
otic zeal  for  the  emperor's  interests,  Maximilian  might 
be  sacrificed  without  much  difficulty.     By  giving  up 
the  rich  country  of  Bavaria  to  the  Swedes  he  hoped  to 
be  left  unmolested  by  them  in  his  enterprise  against 
Saxony,  while  the  increasing  coldness  between  Gus- 
tavus  and  the  Saxon  court  gave  liim  little  reason  to 
apprehend  any  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  deliverance 
of  John  George.     Thus  a  second  time  abandoned  by 
his  artful  protector,  the  elector  separated  from  Wallen- 
stein  at  Bamberg,  to  protect  his  defenceless  territory 
with  the  small  remains  of  his  troops,  while  the  Imperial 
army,  under  Wallenstein,  directed  its  march  through 
Beyreuth  and  Coburg,  toward  the  Thuringian  Forest. 

An  Imperial  general,  Hoik,  had  previously  been  sent 
into  Vogtland  with  six  thousand  men  to  waste  this 
defenceless  province  with  fire  and  sword ;  he  was  soon 
followed  by  Gallus,  another  of  the  duke's  generals,  and 
an  equally  faithful  instrument  of  his  inhuman  orders. 
Finally,  Pappenheim,  too,  was  recalled  from  Lower 
Saxony,  to  reinforce  the  diminished  army  of  the  duke. 
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His  route  lay  by  the  Aisch  and  Windaheim  toward 
Neustadt,  where  he  baited  live  days  to  refresh  Ma 
troops,  and  also  to  be  near  to  Nuremberg  in  case  the 
enemy  should  make  an  attempt  upon  tbe  town.  But 
Walleuatein,  as  exhausted  as  himself,  had  only  awaitei 
the  retreat  of  the  Swedes  to  commence  his  own.  Ym 
days  afterward  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Zimdorf,  anil 
set  it  on  fira  A  hundred  columns  of  smoke,  rising 
from  all  the  burning  villages  in  the  neighbourhiwd, 
annouoTOd  his  retreat,  and  showed  the  city  the  fate  it 
had  escaped.  His  march,  which  was  directed  uu 
Forehheim,  was  marked  by  the  most  frightful  ravages; 
but  be  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  overtaken  by  tLe 
king.  The  latter  now  divided  his  army,  wliich  the 
exhausted  country  was  unable  to  support,  and  leaving 
one  division  to  protect  Franconia,  with  the  other  he 
prosecuted  in  person  liis  conquests  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  meantime  the  Imperial  Bavarian  army  had 
marched  into  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  where  the 
Duke  of  Friedlaod  a  second  time  mustered  his  tnxips. 
He  found  tliis  force,  which  so  lately  had  araountt'd  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  diminished  by  the  sword,  deser- 
tion, and  disease  to  about  twenty-four  thousand,  and  of 
these  a  fourth  were  Bavariana  ITius  had  the  encamp- 
ments before  Nuremberg  weakened  both  parties  more 
than  two  great  battles  would  have  done,  apparently 
without  advancing  the  termination  of  tbe  war,  or  sat- 
isfying, by  any  decisive  result,  the  expe.ctations  of 
Europe.  The  king's  conquests  in  Bavaria  were,  it  la 
true,  checkeil  for  a  time  by  this  diversion  before  Nu- 
remberg, and  Austria  itself  secui-ed  against  the  danger 
of  immediate  invasion  ;  but  by  tbe  retreat  of  the  king 
from  that  city,  be  was  agani  left  at  full  liberty  to  make 
Bavaria  the  seat  of  war.  Indifferent  toward  the  fate 
of  that  country,  and  weary  of  the  restraint  which  hia 
union  ,with  the  elector  imposed  upon  him,  the  Duke 
of  Friedlaud  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  sepa- 
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rating  from  this  burdensome  associate,  and  prosecuting, 
with  renewed  earnestness,  his  favourite  plana  Still 
adhering  to  his  purpose  of  detaching  Saxony  from  its 
Swedish  alliance,  he  selected  that  country  for  his 
winter  quarters,  hoping  by  his  destructive  presence  to 
force  the  elector  the  more  readily  into  his  view& 

No  conjuncture  could  be  more  favourable  for  his 
designs  The  Saxons  had  invaded  Silesia  where,  rein- 
forced by  troops  from  Brandenburg  and  Sweden,  they 
had  gained  several  advantages  over  the  emperor's 
troops.  Silesia  would  be  saved  by  a  diversion  against 
the  elector  in  his  own  territories,  and  the  attempt  was 
the  more  easy  as  Saxony,  left  undefended  during  the 
war  in  Silesia,  lay  open  on  every  side  to  attack.  The 
pretext  of  rescuing  from  the  enemy  an  hereditary  do- 
minion of  Austria  would  silence  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  patri- 
otic zeal  for  the  emperor's  interests,  Maximilian  miglit 
be  sacrificed  without  much  difficulty.  By  giving  up 
the  rich  country  of  Bavaria  to  the  Swedes  he  hoped  to 
be  left  unmolested  by  them  in  his  enterprise  against 
Saxony,  while  the  increasing  coldness  between  Gus- 
tavus  and  the  Saxon  court  gave  him  little  reason  to 
apprehend  any  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  deliverance 
of  John  (Jeorge.  Thus  a  second  time  abandoned  by 
his  artful  protector,  the  elector  separated  from  Wallen- 
stein  at  Bamberg,  to  protect  his  defenceless  territory 
with  the  small  remains  of  his  troops,  while  the  Imperial 
army,  under  Wallenstein,  directed  its  march  through 
Beyreuth  and  Coburg,  toward  the  Thuringian  Forest. 

An  Imperial  general.  Hoik,  had  previously  been  sent 
into  Vogtland  with  six  thousand  men  to  waste  this 
defenceless  province  with  fire  and  sword ;  he  was  soon 
followed  by  Grallus,  another  of  the  duke's  generals,  and 
an  equally  faithful  instrument  of  his  inhuman  orders. 
Finally,  Pappenheim,  too,  was  recalled  from  Lower 
Saxony,  to  reinforce  the  diminished  army  of  the  duke, 
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and  to  complete  the  miaeries  of  the  dcToted  country. 
Ruined  churches,  villages  iu  ashes,  harvests  wilful^ 
destroyed,  faiuUies  plundered,  aiid  niurdered  peasants 
markeMl  the  progress  of  these  barbarians,  under  whose 
scourge  the  whole  of  Thuringia,  Vogtland.  and  Meissea 
lay  defenceless.  Yet  this  was  but  the  pielude  to  greato 
sufferings,  with  which  Walleuateiu  him-self,  at  the  head 
of  the  main  army,  threatened  Saxoiiy.  After  having 
left  behind  hiiu  fearful  mouuiuenls  of  his  fury,  in  h)a 
march  through  Fraueonia  and  Thuringia,  he  arrived 
with  his  whole  army  in  the  Circle  of  Leipzig,  and  com. 
pelled  the  city,  after  a  short  resistance,  to  surrender- 
His  design  was  to  push  on  to  Di'csden,  and  by  the  c«i- 
quest  of  the  whole  connliy,  to  prescribe  laws  to  the 
elector.  He  had  already  approached  the  Mulda,  threat- 
ening to  overpower  the  Saxon  army,  which  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Torgau  to  meet  him,  when  the  King 
of  Sweden's  annval  at  Erfurt  gave  an  unexpected  check 
to  his  operations.  Placed  between  the  Saxon  and 
Swedish  armies,  which  were  likely  to  be  further  reiih 
forced  by  the  troops  of  George,  Duke  of  Luuenbui^, 
from  I.^)wer  Saxony,  he  hastily  retired  upon  Merse- 
burg,  toforma  junction  there  with  C'omit  Pappenheim, 
and  to  repel  the  further  advance  of  the  Swedes. 

Gustaviis  Adolpbus  had  witnessed  with  great  uneasi- 
ness the  arts  employed  by  Spain  and  Austria  to  detach 
his  allies  from  him.  The  more  important  his  alliance 
with  Saxony,  the  more  anxiety  the  incop'^l-ant  temper 
of  John  George  caused  him.  Between  himself  and  the 
elector  a  sincere  friendship  could  never  subsist.  A 
prince  proud  of  his  political  importance,  and  accus- 
tomed to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  his  party, 
could  not  see  without  annoyance  the  interference  of  a 
foreign  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire ;  and  nothing 
but  the  extreme  danger  of  his  dominions  could  over- 
come the  aversion  with  which  he  had  long  witnessed 
the  proKresa  of  this  unwelcome  intruder.     The  increas- 
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ing  influence  of  the  king  in  Germany,  his  authority  with 
the  Protestant  states,  the  unambiguous  proofs  which 
he  gave  of  his  ambitious  views,  which  were  of  a  charac- 
ter calculated  to  excite  the  jealousies  of  all  the  states 
of  the  empire,  awakened  in  the  elector's  breast  a  thou- 
sand anxieties,  which  the  Imperial  emissaries  did  not 
fail  skilfully  to  keep  alive  and  cherish.  Every  arbitrary 
step  on  the  part  of  the  king,  every  demand,  however 
reasonable,  which  he  addressed  to  the  piinces  of  the 
empire,  was  followed  by  bitter  complaints  from  the 
elector,  which  seemed  to  announce  an  approaching  rup- 
tura  Even  the  generals  of  the  two  powers,  whenever 
they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  common,  manifested 
the  same  jealousy  as  divided  their  leaders.  John 
George's  natural  aversion  to  war,  and  a  lingering  at- 
tachment to  Austria,  favoured  the  efiforts  of  Amheim, 
who,  maintaining  a  constant  correspondence  with  Wal- 
lenstein,  laboured  incessantly  to  efifect  a  private  treaty 
between  his  master  and  the  emperor;  and  if  his 
representations  were  long  disregarded,  still  the  event 
proved  that  they  were  not  altogether  without  effect. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  naturally  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  which  the  defection  of  so  powerful  an 
ally  would  produce  on  his  future  prospects  in  Ger- 
many, spared  no  pains  to  avert  so  pernicious  an  event ; 
and  his  remonstrances  had  hitherto  had  some  efifect 
upon  the  elector.  But  the  formidable  power  with 
which  the  emperor  seconded  his  seductive  proposals, 
and  the  miseries  which,  in  the  case  of  hesitation,  he 
threatened  to  accumulate  upon  Saxony,  might  at  length 
overcome  the  resolution  of  the  elector  should  he  be  left 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies ;  while  an  in- 
difference to  the  fate  of  so  powerful  a  confederate  would 
irreparably  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  other  allies  in 
their  protector.  This  consideration  induced  the  king  a 
second  time  to  yield  to  tlie  pressing  entreaties  of  the 
elector,  and  to  sacrifice  his  own  brilliant  prospects  to 
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the  safety  of  ihis  ally.  He  had  already  resolved  upon 
a  second  attack  ou  Ingolstadt ;  and  the  weakuess  of 
the  Elector  o£  Bavaria  gave  him  hopes  of  soon  forcing 
this  exhausted  enemy  to  accede  to  a  neutrality.  An 
insurrection  ot  the  peasantry  in  Upper  Austria  opened 
to  him  a  passage  into  that  cjsuntry,  and  the  capital 
might  be  in  his  possession  before  Walleusteiu  could 
have  time  to  advance  to  its  defence.  All  these  views 
he  now  gave  up  for  the  sake  of  an  ally  wbo,  neither  by 
his  services  nor  his  fidelity,  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice; 
who,  on  the  pressing  occasions  of  common  good,  bad 
steadily  adhered  to  his  own  selfish  projects ;  and  who 
was  important,  not  for  the  services  he  was  expected  to 
render,  but  merely  for  the  injuries  be  had  it  in  his 
power  to  inflict.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  refrain  from 
indignation,  when  we  know  that  in  this  expedition, 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  such  an  aJly,  the  great 
king  was  destined  to  terminate  bis  career  ? 

Itapidly  assembling  his  troops  in  Kranconia,  he  fol- 
lowed the  route  of  Wallenatejn  through  Tliuringia. 
Duke  Bernhard  of  Woininr,  who  Imd  Ix-.-ii  .U-spatched 
to  act  against  Pappenheim,  joined  the  king  at  Arm- 
etadt,  who  now  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  veterans.  At  Erfurt  he  took  leave  of  his 
queen,  who  was  not  to  behold  him,  save  in  his  coffin, 
at  Weissenfels.  Their  anxious  adieus  seemed  to  Eor- 
bode  an  eternal  separation, 

He  reached  Naumburg  on  the  1st  November,  16.12, 
before  the  corps,  which  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  des- 
patched for  that  purpose,  could  make  itself  master  of 
that  place.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try flocked  in  crowds  to  look  upon  the  hero,  the 
avenger,  the  great  king,  who,  a  year  before,  had  first 
appeared  in  that  quarter  like  a  guardian  angel.  Shouts 
of  joy  everywhei-e  attended  bis  progress ;  the  people 
kuclt  before  him  and  stru^led  for  the  honour  of  touch- 
ing tbe  sheath  of  his  sword  or  the  hem  of  his  garment 
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TThe  modest  hero  disliked  this  innocent  tribute  which  a 
sincerely  grateful  and  admiring  multitude  paid  him. 
**Is  it  not,"  said  he,  "as  if  this  people  would  make  a 
,god  of  me  ?  Our  affairs  prosper,  indeed ;  but  I  fear 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  will  punish  me  for  this  pre- 
sumption, and  soon  enough  reveal  to  this  deluded  mul- 
titude my  human  weakness  and  mortality ! "  How 
amiable  does  Gustavus  appear  before  us  at  this 
moment,  when  about  to  leave  us  for  ever !  Even  in 
the  plenitude  of  success  he  honours  an  avenging  Ne- 
mesis, declines  that  homage  which  is  due  only  to  the 
Immortal,  and  strengthens  his  title  to  our  tears  the 
nearer  the  moment  approaches  that  is  to  call  them 
forth! 

In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  deter- 
mined to  advance  to  meet  the  king  as  far  as  Weissen- 
fels,  and,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  to  secure  his 
winter  quarters  in  Saxony.  His  inactivity  before 
Nuremberg  had  occasioned  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  measure  his  powers  with  those  of  the 
Hero  of  the  North,  and  his  hard-earned  reputation 
would  be  at  stake  if  a  second  time  lie  should  decline 
a  battle.  His  present  superiority  in  numbers,  though 
much  less  than  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Nuremberg,  was  still  enough  to  give  him  hopes 
of  victory,  if  he  could  compel  the  king  to  give  battle 
before  his  junction  with  tlie  Saxons.  But  bis  present 
reliance  was  not  so  much  in  his  numerical  superiority 
as  in  the  predictions  of  his  astrologer,  Seni,  who  had 
read  in  the  stars  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  Swedish 
monarch  would  decline  in  the  month  of  November. 
Besides,  between  Naumburg  and  Weissenfels  there 
was  also  a  range  of  narrow  defiles,  formed  by  a  long 
mountainous  ridge  and  the  river  Saal,  which  ran  at 
their  foot,  along  which  the  Swedes  could  not  advance 
without  diflficulty,  and  which  might  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  troops  be  rendered   almost  impassable.      If 
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attacked  there  the  king  would  have  no  choice  bul 
either  to  penetrate  with  great  lianger  through  the 
defiles,  or  comtueuee  a  laborious  retreat  through 
Thuringia,  and  to  expose  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  a  march  through  a  desert  country  deficient 
in  every  necessary  for  their  support.  But  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  taken  pos- 
sessioii  of  Naumburg  disappointed  this  plan,  and 
it  was  now  Wall  en  stein  himself  who  awaited  the 
attack. 

But  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed ;  for  the 
kiuy,  instead  of  advancing  to  meet  him  at  Weissen- 
feU,  made  preparations  for  intrenching  himself  near 
Nauraburg,  with  tlie  intention  of  awaiting  there  the 
rwinforcementa  which  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg  waa 
bringing  up.  lludecided  whether  to  advance  gainst 
the  king  through  tJie  narrow  passes  between  Weissen- 
fels  and  Naumburg,  or  to  remain  inactive  in  his 
camp,  he  called  a  council  of  war  in  order  to  have 
the  opinion  of  his  most  experienced  generals.  None 
of  these  thought  it  prudent  to  attack  the  king  in  his 
advaiitngeouH  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prep- 
arations which  the  latter  made  to  fortify  liis  camp 
plainly  showed  that  it  was  nob  his  intention  soon  to 
abandon  it.  But  the  approach  of  winter  rendered  it 
impossible  to  prolong  tiie  campaign,  and  by  a  continued 
encampment  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  army, 
already  so  much  in  need  of  repose.  All  voices  were 
in  favour  of  immediately  terminating  the  campaign^ 
and  the  more  so  as  the  important  city  of  Cologne  upon 
the  Rhine  was  threatened  by  the  Dutch,  while  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  in  Westphalia  and  the  Lower 
Rhine  called  for  effective  reinforcements  in  that  quarter. 
Wallenatein  yielded  to  the  weight  of  these  ai'guments, 
and  almost  convinced  that  at  this  season  he  had  no 
reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  from  the  king,  he  put 
his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  but  so  that,  if  necessary, 
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tik&y  might  be  rapidly  assembled  .Cotmt  Pappenheim 
ims  despatched,  with  great  part  of  the  army,  to  the 
assistance  of  Cologne,  with  orders  to  take  possession 
on  his  march  of  the  fortress  of  Moritzburg,  in  the 
territory  of  Halle.  Different  coi-ps  took  up  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  watch 
on  all  sides  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Count  CoUoredo 
guarded  the  castle  of  Weissenfels,  and  Wallenstein 
himself  encamped  with  the  remainder  not  far  from 
Merseburg,  between  Flotzgaben  and  the  Saal,  from 
whence  he  purposed  to  march  to  Leipzig,  and  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Swedish  army. 

Scarcely  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  been  informed  of 
Pappenheim's  departure  when,  suddenly  breaking  up 
his  camp  at  Naumburg,  he  hastened  with  his  whole 
force  to  attack  the  enemy,  now  weakened  to  one-half. 
He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  toward  Weissenfels, 
from  whence  the  news  of  his  arrival  quickly  reached 
the  enemy,  and  greatly  astonished  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land.  But  a  speedy  resolution  was  now  necessary ; 
and  the  measures  of  Wallenstein  were  soon  taken. 
Though  he  had  Uttle  more  than  twelve  thousand  men 
to  oppose  to  the  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  he 
might  hope  to  maintain  his  ground  until  the  return 
of  Pappenheim,  who  could  not  have  advanced  farther 
than  Halle,  five  miles  distant.  Messengers  were  hastily 
despatched  to  recall  him,  whUe  Wallenstein  moved 
forward  into  the  wide  plain  between  the  Canal  and 
Lutzen,  where  he  awaited  the  king  in  fuU  order  of 
battle,  and  by  this  position  cut  off  his  communication 
with  Leipzig  and  the  Saxon  auxiliaries. 

Three  cannon-shots  fired  by  Count  CoUoredo  from 
the  Castle  of  Weissenfels,  announced  the  king's  ap- 
proach ;  and  at  this  concerted  signal  the  light  troops 
of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  under  the  command  of  the 
Croatian  Greneral  Isolani,   moved   forward    to  possess 
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tbemselvee  of  the  villages  lying  upon  the  Bippach. 
Their  weak  resistance  did  not  impede  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  who  crossed  the  Rippach,  near  the  village 
of  that  name,  and  formed  in  hne  below  Lntzen,  op- 
posite the  Imperialists.  The  highroad  which  goee 
from  Weissenfels  to  Leipzig  is  intersected  between 
Lutzen  and  Markranstadt  by  tlie  canal  which  extends 
from  Zeit7,  to  Merseburg,  and  unites  the  Elster  with 
the  Saal.  On  this  canal  rested  the  left  wing  of  the 
Imperialists  and  the  right  of  the  King  of  Sweden ;  but 
so  that  the  cavalry  of  both  extended  themselves  along 
the  opposite  side.  To  the  northward,  behind  Lutzen, 
was  Wallenstein's  right  wing,  and  to  the  south  of  that 
town  was  posted  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes;  both 
armies  fronted  the  highroad,  which  ran  between  them 
and  divided  their  order  of  battle;  but  the  evening 
before  the  battle  Wallenstein,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  his  opponent,  had  possessed  himself  of  this  high- 
way, deepened  the  trenches  which  ran  along  its  ddea, 
and  planted  them  with  musketeers  so  as  to  make  the 
crossing  of  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Behind 
these,  again,  was  erected  a  battery  of  seven  large 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  support  the  fire  from  the  trenrhes ; 
and  at  the  windmills,  close  behind  Lutzen,  fourteen 
smaller  field-pieces  were  ranged  on  an  eminence,  from 
which  they  could  sweep  the  greater  part  of  the  plain. 
The  infantry,  divided  into  no  more  than  five  unwieldy 
brigades,  was  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  road,  and  the  cavalry  covered  the 
flanks.  All  the  baggage  was  sent  to  Leipzig,  that  it 
might  not  impede  the  movements  of  the  army ;  and 
the  am  munition -wagons  alone  remained,  which  were 
placed  in  rear  of  the  line.  To  conceal  the  weakness 
of  the  Imperialists,  all  the  camp-followers  and  sutlers 
were  mounted,  and  posted  on  the  left  wing,  but  only 
until  Pappenheim's  troops  arrived.  These  arrange- 
ments were   made  during  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
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and  when  the  morning  dawned  all  was  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Gustavus  Adolphus 
appeared  on  the  opposite  plain,  and  formed  his  troops 
in  the  order  of  attack.  His  disposition  was  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  so  successful  the  year  before 
at  Leipzig.  Small  squadrons  of  horse  were  interspersed 
among  the  divisions  of  the  infantry,  and  troops  of 
musketeers  placed  here  and  there  among  the  cavalry. 
The  army  was  arranged  in  two  lines,  the  canal  on  the 
right  and  in  its  rear,  the  highroad  in  front,  and  the 
town  on  the  left.  In  the  centre  the  infantry  was 
formed,  under  the  command  of  Count  Brahe;  the 
cavalry  on  the  wings ;  the  artillery  in  front.  To  the 
German  hero,  Bernhard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  was  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  German  cavalry  of  the  left  wing ; 
while  on  the  right  the  king  led  on  the  Swedes  in  per- 
son, in  order  to  excite  the  emulation  qf  the  two  nations 
to  a  noble  competition.  The  second  line  was  formed 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  behind  these  was  placed  the 
reserve,  commanded  by  Henderson,  a  Scotchman. 

In  this  position  they  awaited  the  eventful  dawn  of 
morning  to  begin  a  contest,  which  long  delay,  rather 
than  the  probability  of  decisive  consequences,  and  the 
picked  body,  rather  than  the  number  of  combatants, 
was  to  render  so  terrible  and  remarkable.  The  strained 
expectation  of  Europe,  so  disappointed  before  Nurem- 
berg, was  now  to  be  gratified  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  war  two  such  generals, 
so  equally  matched  in  renown  and  ability,  had  not 
before  been  pitted  against  each  other.  Never  as  yet 
had  daring  been  cooled  by  so  awful  a  hazard,  or  hope 
animated  by  so  glorious  a  priza  Europe  was  next 
day  to  learn  who  was  her  greatest  general  —  to-mor- 
row, the  leader,  who  had  hitherto  been  invincible,  must 
acknowledge  a  victor.  This  morning  was  to  place  it 
beyond  a  doubt  whether  the  victories  of  Gustavus  at 
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Leipzig  and  on  the  Lech  were  owiofj  to  his  own  military 
geuiua  or  to  the  incoiupettucy  of  his  opponeat ;  whether 
the  services  of  Wallenstein  were  to  vindicate  the  em- 
peror's choice,  and  justify  the  high  price  at  whicli  they 
had  been  purchased.  The  victory  was  as  yet  doubtful, 
but  certain  were  tlie  labour  and  the  bloodshed  by  which 
it  must  be  earned.  Every  private  iu  both  armies  felt 
a  jealoua  share  iu  their  leader's  reputation,  ami  under 
every  corselet  beat  the  same  emotions  that  iu&amed  the 
boBOuis  of  the  generals.  Each  army  knew  the  enemy 
to  which  it  was  to  he  opposed  ;  and  the  anxiety  which 
each  in  vain  attempted  to  repress  was  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  opponent's  strength. 

At  last  the  fatal  morning  dawned ;  but  an  impeue- 
trable  fog,  which  spread  over  the  plain,  delayuii  thti 
attack  till  noon.  Kneeling  in  fi'ont  of  his  lines  the 
king  offered  up  his  devi>tioiis ;  and  the  whole  army  at 
the  same  moment  dropping  ou  their  knees  burst  into 
e  moving  hymn,  aeeompauied  by  the  military  musia 
The  king  tliun  mounted  his  horse,  and  clad  only  in  a 
leathtTii  doublet  and  siirtout  (for  a  wound  he  had 
formerly  received  prevented  his  wearing  armour),  he 
rode  along  the  ranks  to  animate  the  courage  of  his 
troops  with  a  joyful  confidence,  which,  however,  the 
foreboding  presentiment  of  his  own  Ixisom  contradicted, 
"  God  with  us ! "  was  the  war-cry  of  the  Swedes ;  "  .Jesus 
Maria  [ "  that  of  the  ImperiaUsts.  About  eleven  the 
fog  began  to  disperse  and  the  enemy  became  visible. 
At  the  same  moment  Lutzen  was  seen  in  flames, 
haviug  been  set  on  fire  by  command  of  the  duke  to 
prevent  his  being  outflanked  on  that  side.  The  charge 
was  now  sounded ;  the  cavalry  rushed  upou  tlie  enemy, 
and  the  infantry  advanced  against  the  trenches. 

lieceived  by  a  tremend<ms  fire  of  musketry  and  heavy 
artillery,  these  intrepid  battalions  mamtained  the  attack 
with  undaunted  courage  till  the  enemy's  musketeers 
abandoned  their  posts,  the  trenches  were  passed,  the 
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battery  carried  and  turned  against  the  enemy.  They 
pressed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity ;  the  first 
of  the  five  Imj^erial  brigades  was  immediately  routed, 
the  second  soon  after,  and  the  tliird  put  to  flight.  But 
liere  the  genius  of  Wallenstein  opposed  itself  to  their 
progress.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he  was  on  the 
spot  to  rally  his  discomfited  troops ;  and  his  powerful 
word  was  itself  sufficient  to  stop  the  flight  of  the  fugi- 
tives Supported  by  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  the 
vanquished  brigades,  forming  anew,  faced  the  enemy 
and  pressed  vigorously  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
Swedes.  A  murderous  conflict  ensued.  The  nearness 
of  the  enemy  left  no  room  for  firearms,  the  fury  of  the 
attack  no  time  for  loading ;  man  was  matched  to  man, 
the  useless  musket  exchanged  for  the  sword  and  pike, 
and  science  gave  way  to  desperation.  Overpowered  by 
numbers,  the  wearied  Swedes  at  last  retire  beyond  the 
trenches,  and  the  captured  battery  is  again  lost  by 
the  retreat.  A  thousand  mangled  l)odies  already 
strewed  the  plain,  and  as  yet  not  a  single  step  of 
ground  had  been  won. 

In  the  meantime  the  king's  right  wing,  led  by  him- 
self, had  fallen  upon  the  enemy's  left.  The  first  impet- 
uous shock  of  the  heavy  Fiidand  cuirassiers  disiiei-sed 
the  lightly  mounted  Poles  and  Croats  who  were  posted 
here,  and  their  disorderly  flight  spread  terror  and  con- 
fusion among  the  rest  of  the  cavalry.  At  this  moment 
Dotice  was  brought  to  the  king  that  his  infantry  were 
retreating  over  the  trenches,  and  also  that  his  left 
wing,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy's  cannon 
posted  at  the  windmills,  was  beginning  to  give  way. 
With  rapid  decision  he  committed  to  General  Horn 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  left,  while  he  flew,  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  of  Stein])ock,  to  repair  the  dis- 
order of  his  right  wing.  His  noble  charger  bore  him 
with  the  velocity  of  lightning  across  the  trenches,  but 
the  squadrons  that  follow^ed  could  not  come  on  with 
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the  same  speed,  and  ouly  a  few  liorsemeu,  among  whom 
was  Fnmeia  Albert,  Iluke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  were 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  kiug.  He  rode  directly  tu  the 
place  where  liis  iufautry  were  moat  closely  pressed,  and 
while  he  waa  reconnoitriDg  the  eiieiuy'a  line  for  au 
exposed  poiut  of  attack  the  shortuesa  of  his  sight  untor- 
timateiy  led  him  too  close  to  their  rauks.  An  Imperial 
Gefreyter,'  remarking  that  every  one  respectfully  luade 
way  for  him  as  he  rode  along,  immediately  ordeiwd  a 
musketeer  to  take  aim  at  bim,  "  Fire  at  him  yonder," 
said  he,  "  that  must  be  a  man  of  consequence."  The 
soldier  fired,  and  the  king's  left  arm  was  shattered.  At 
that  moment  his  squadrons  came  hun-ying  up,  and  a 
confused  cry  of  "The  long  bleeds!  the  king  is  shot!" 
spread  terror  and  couaternation  through  all  the  ranks. 
"  It  is  nothing  —  follow  me,"  cried  the  king,  collecting 
his  whole  strength ;  but  overcome  by  pain,  and  nearly 
fainting,  he  requested  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  in 
French,  to  lead  him  unobserved  out  of  the  tumult. 
While  the  duke  proceeded  toward  the  right  wing  with 
the  king,  making  a  long  circuit  to  keep  this  discourag- 
ing sight  from  the  disordered  infantry,  his  Majesty 
received  a  second  shot  through  the  back,  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  remaining  strength.  "  Brother,"  said 
he,  with  a  dying  voice,  "  I  have  enough  !  look  only  to 
your  own  life."  At  the  same  moment  he  fell  from  his 
horse  pierced  by  several  more  shots,  and,  abandoned  by 
all  his  attendants,  he  breathed  his  last  amidst  the  plun- 
dering hands  of  the  Croats.  His  charger,  flying  without 
its  rider,  and  covered  with  blood,  soon  made  known  to 
the  Swedish  cavalry  the  fall  of  tlieir  kiug.  They 
rushed  madly  forward  to  rescue  his  sacred  remains 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  murderous  conflict 
ensued  over  the  body  till  Ms  mangled  remains  were 
buried  beneath  a  heap  of  slain. 
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The  mournful  tidings  soon  ran  through  the  Swedish 
army ;  but  instead  of  destroying  the  courage  of  these 
brave  troops,  it  but  excited  it  into  a  new,  a  wild,  and 
consuming  flame.  life  had  lessened  in  value  now  that 
the  most  sacred  life  of  all  was  gone;  death  had  no 
terrors  for  the  lowly  since  the  anointed  head  was  not 
spared.  With  the  fury  of  lions  the  Upland,  Smaland, 
Finland,  East  and  West  Gothland  regiments  rushed  a 
second  time  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which, 
already  making  but  feeble  resistance  to  Greneral  Horn, 
was  now  entirely  beaten  from  the  field.  Bemhard,  Duke 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  gave  to  the  bereaved  Swedes  a  noble 
leader  in  his  own  person ;  and  the  spirit  of  Gustavus 
led  his  victorious  squadrons  anew.  The  left  wing 
quickly  formed  again  and  vigorously  pressed  the  right 
of  the  Imperialists  The  artillery  at  the  windmills, 
which  had  maintained  so  murderous  a  fire  upon  the 
Swedes,  was  captured  and  turned  against  the  enemy. 
The  centre  also  of  the  Swedish  infantry,  commanded  by 
the  duke  and  Knyphausen,  advanced  a  second  time 
against  the  trenches,  which  they  successfully  passed, 
and  retook  the  battery  of  seven  cannona  The  attack 
was  now  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  upon  the  heavy 
battalions  of  the  enemy's  centre ;  their  resistance  be- 
came gradually  less,  and  chance  conspired  with  Swedish 
valour  to  complete  the  defeat.  The  Imperial  powder- 
wagons  took  fire,  and,  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
grenades  and  bombs  filled  the  air.  The  enemy,  now  in 
confusion,  thought  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear,  while 
the  Swedish  brigades  pressed  them  in  front.  Their 
courage  began  to  fail  them.  Their  left  wing  was 
already  beaten,  their  right  wavering,  and  their  artil- 
lery in  the  enemy's  hands.  The  battle  seemed  to  be 
almost  decided ;  another  moment  would  decide  the  fate 
of  the  day,  when  Pappenheim  appeared  on  the  field  with 
his.  cuirassiers  and  dragoons ;  all  the  advantages  already 
gained  were  lost,  and  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  anew 
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The  order  wliich  recalled  that  general  to  Lutzen  had 
readied  him  in  HaUn,  wliile  his  troops  were  still  plun- 
dering the  town.  It  was  impossible  to  collect  the 
scattered  infantry  witli  that'  rapidity  which  the  urgency 
of  the  order  and  I'appeuheim'a  impatience  rw^uirod. 
Without  waiting  for  it,  therefore,  he  oi-dered  eifjhti  regi- 
ments of  cavahy  to  mouut,  and  at  theii-  head  }ie  gal- 
loped at  fiill  speed  for  Lntien  to  share  in  the  battla 
He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  flight  of  the  Imperial 
right  wing,  which  Gustavus  Horn  was  driving  from  the 
field,  and  to  be  at  first  involved  in  their  rout.  But  with 
rapid  presence  of  mind  he  rallied  the  flying  troops  and 
led  them  once  more  against  the  enemy.  Canied  away 
by  his  wild  bra\'er)-,  and  impatient  to  encounter  the 
king,  who  he  supposed  was  at  the  head  of  this  wing, 
he  burst  furiously  upon  the  Swedish  ranks,  which, 
exhausted  by  victory  and  inferior  in  numbers,  wei'e, 
after  a  noble  resistance,  overpowered  by  this  fresh  Ijody 
of  enemies.  Pappenheim's  unexpected  appearance 
levived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Imperialists,  and 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  quickly  availed  himself  of  the 
favourable  moment  to  reform  his  line.  The  closely  ser- 
ried hattahons  of  the  Swedes  were,  after  a  tremendous 
conflict,  again  driven  across  the  trenches,  auti  the 
battery,  which  had  been  twice  lost,  again  rescued  from 
their  hands.  The  wIhjIg  yellow  regiment,  the  finest  of 
all  that  distinguished  themselves  in  this  dreadful  day, 
lay  dead  on  the  Geld,  covering  the  ground  almost  in 
the  same  excellcut  order  which,  when  alive,  they  main- 
tained with  such  unyielding  courage.  The  sauie  fate 
betel  another  regiment  of  Blues  which  Count  Piccolo- 
mini  attacked  with  the  Imjierial  cavaliy,  and  cut  down 
after  a  desperate  contest.  Seven  times  did  this  intrepid 
general  renew  the  attack ;  seven  horses  were  shot  under 
him,  and  he  him.«elf  was  pierced  with  .six  m usket -balls ; 
yet  he  would  not  leave  the  field  until  he  was  carried 
along  in  the  general  rout  of  the  whole  army.     Wallen- 
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stein  himself  was  seen  riding  through  his  ranks  with 
cool  intrepidity,  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  assisting  the 
distressed,  encouraging  the  valiant  with  praise,  and  the 
wavering  by  his  fearful  glance.  Around  and  close  by 
him  his  men  were  falling  thick,  and  his  own  mantle 
was  perforated  by  several  shots.  But  avenging  destiny 
this  day  protected  that  breast  for  which  another  weapon 
was  reserved ;  on  the  same  field  where  the  noble  Gu&- 
tavus  expired  Wallenstein  was  not  allowed  to  terminate 
his  guilty  career. 

Less  fortunate  was  Pappenheim,  the  Telamon  of  the 
army,  the  bravest  soldier  of  Austria  and  the  church.  An 
ardent  desire  to  encounter  the  king  in  person  carried 
this  daring  leader  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where 
he  thought  his  noble  opponent  was  most  surely  to  be 
met.  Gustavus  had  also  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  his 
brave  antagonist,  but  these  hostile  wishes  remained 
ungratified ;  death  first  brought  together  these  two 
great  heroes.  Two  musket-balls  pierced  the  breast 
of  Pappenheim ;  and  his  men  forcibly  carried  him  from 
the  field.  While  they  were  conveying  him  to  the  rear 
a  murmur  reached  him  that  he  whom  he  had  sought 
lay  dead  upon  the  plain.  When  the  truth  of  the 
report  was  confirmed  to  him,  his  look  became  brighter, 
his  dying  eye  sparkled  with  a  last  gleam  of  joy.  "  Tell 
the  Duke  of  Friedland,"  said  he,  "  that  I  lie  without 
hope  of  life,  but  that  I  die  happy,  since  1  know  that 
the  implacable  enemy  of  my  religion  has  fallen  on  the 
same  day." 

With  Pappenheim  the  good  fortune  of  the  Imperial- 
ists departed.  The  cavalry  of  the  left  wing,  already 
beaten,  and  only  rallied  by  his  exertions,  no  sooner 
missed  their  victorious  leader  than  they  gave  up  every- 
thing for  lost,  and  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  in 
spiritless  despair.  Tlie  right  wing  fell  into  the  same 
confusion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regiments,  which 
the  bravery  of  their  colonels,  CJijetz,  Terzky,  CoUoredo, 
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and  Piocolomiiii,  compelled  to  keep  their  ground.  The 
Swedish  infantry,  with  prompt  determination,  prolited 
by  the  enemy's  eonfusion.  To  fill  up  the  gaps  wliich 
death  had  made  in  the  front  line  they  formed  hoth 
lines  into  one,  and  with  it  made  the  final  and  dei'isive 
charge.  A  tliird  time  they  crossed  the  trenches,  and 
a  third  time  thuy  captured  the  batteiy.  Tlie  sun  was 
Betting  when  the  two  lines  closed.  The  strife  gi«w 
hott«r  as  it  drew  to  an  end  ;  the  last  efforts  of  streagth 
were  mutually  exerted,  and  skill  and  courage  did 
their  utmost  to  repair  in  these  ]>recioua  momeuts  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  It  was  iu  vain  ;  desjair  endows 
every  one  witli  superhuman  strength ;  no  one  can  con- 
quer, no  one  will  give  way.      The  art  of  war  seemed 

'  to  exhaust  its  powers  on  one  side  only  to  uufold  some 
new  aud  untried   masterpiece  of  skill  on   the   ulher. 

[  JJight  and  darkness  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  tight 
■before  the  fury  of  the  combatants  was  exliausted  ;  and 

[I the  contest  only  ceased  when  no  one  could  any  longer 
"  d  an  antagonist.  Both  armies  separated  aa  if  by 
tacit  agi'eement ;  the  trumpets  sounded  and  each  party, 
claiming  the  victory,  quitted  the  field. 

The  artillery  on  both  sides,  as  the  horses  could  not 
be  found,  remained  all  night  upon  the  field,  at  once  Uie 
reward  and  the  evidence  of  victory  to  him  who  should 
hold  it.  Wallensteiu,  iu  liis  liaste  to  leave  Leip2dg  aud 
Saxony,  forgot  to  remove  his  part.  Not  long  after  the 
battle  was  ended  Pappenheim's  iofantiy,  who  had  \>eeu 
unable  to  follow  tlie  rapid  movements  of  their  general, 
and  who  amounted  to  six  regiments,  marched  on  the 
field,  but  the  work  was  done.  A  few  hours  earher 
80  considerable  a  reinforcement  would  perhaps  have 
decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Imperialists ;  aud,  even 
now,  liy  remaining  on  the  field,  tliey  might  have 
saved  the  duke's  artiller}',  and  made  a  prize  of  that 
of  the  Swedes.  But  they  had  received  no  oi-ders  to 
act ;  and  uncertain  as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle,  the^ 
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retired  to  Leipzig,  where  they  hoped  to  join  the  main 
body. 

^Die  Duke  of  Friedland  had  retreated  thither,  and 
was  followed  on  the  morrow  by  the  scattered  remains 
of  his  army,  without  artillery,  without  colours,  and 
almost  without  arms.  The  Duke  of  Weimar,  it  appears, 
after  the  toils  of  this  bloody  day,  allowed  the  Swedish 
army  some  repose,  between  Lutzen  and  Weissenfels, 
near  enough  to  the  field  of  battle  to  oppose  any  attempt 
the  enemy  might  make  to  recover  it.  Of  the  two  armies 
more  than  nine  thousand  men  lay  dead ;  a  still  greater 
number  were  wounded,  and  among  the  Imperialists 
scarcely  a  man  escaped  from  the  field  uninjured.  The 
entire  plain  from  Lutzen  to  the  Canal  was  strewed 
with  the  woimded,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Many 
of  the  principal  nobility  had  fallen  on  both  sides.  Even 
the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  who  had  mingled  in  the  combat 
as  a  spectator,  paid  for  his  curiosity  and  his  ill-timed 
zeal  with  his  life.  History  says  nothing  of  prisoners ; 
a  further  proof  of  the  animosity  of  the  combatants, 
who  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter. 

Pappenheim  died  the  next  day  of  his  wounds  at 
Leipzig ;  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Imperial  army,  wliich 
this  brave  warrior  had  so  often  led  on  to  victor}\  The 
battle  of  Prague,  where,  together  with  Wallenstein,  he 
was  present  as  colonel,  was  the  beginning  of  his  heroic 
career.  Dangerously  wounded,  with  a  few  troops  he 
made  an  impetuous  attack  on  a  regiment  of  the  enemy, 
and  lay  for  several  hours  mixed  with  the  dead  upon 
the  field  beneath  the  weight  of  his  horse,  till  he  was 
discovered  by  some  of  his  own  men  in  plundering. 
With  a  small  force  he  defeated,  in  three  different  en- 
gagements, the  rebels  in  Upper  Austria,  though  forty 
thousand  strong.  At  the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  for  a 
long  time  delayed  the  defeat  of  Tilly  by  his  bravery, 
and  led  the  arms  of  the  emperor  on  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser  to  victory.      The  wild,  impetuous  fire   of  his 
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temperament,  which  no  danger,  however  apparent, 
could  eool,  or  impossilii lilies  check,  made  him  the  most 
powerful  arm  of  the  Imperial  force,  but  uoStted  liim 
tor  acting  at  its  huad.  The  battle  of  Leipzig,  if  Tilly 
may  be  believed,  was  lost  thi-ough  his  ra^  anlour. 
At  the  destruction  of  Magdeburg  his  hands  were  deeply 
stfteped  in  blood ;  war  rendered  aava^fe  and  ferocious 
his  disposition,  wliich  had  been  cultivated  by  youthful 
studies  and  various  travels.  On  his  forehead  two  red 
sti-eaks,  like  swords,  were  perceptible,  with  which 
nature  had  marked  him  at  liis  very  birth.  Even  in  liis 
later  years  these  became  visible  as  often  as  Iiia  blood 
was  stirred  by  passion ;  and  superstition  easily  per- 
suaded itself  that  the  futum  destiny  of  the  man  was 
thus  impressed  upon  the  forehead  of  the  child.  As  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  house  of  Austria  be  had  the 
strongest  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  both  its  lines,  but 
he  did  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  most  brilliant  proof  of 
their  regard.  A  messenger  was  already  on  his  way 
from  Madrid,  bearing  to  him  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  when  death  overtook  him  at  Leipzig. 

Though  Te  Deum,  in  all  Spanish  and  Austrian  lands, 
was  sung  in  honour  of  a  victory,  Wallensteiu  himself, 
by  the  haste  with  which  he  quitted  Leipzig,  and  soon 
after  all  Saxony,  and  by  renouncing  his  original  design 
of  fixing  there  his  winter  quarters,  openly  confessed 
his  defeat.  It  is  true  he  made  one  more  feeble  attempt 
to  dispute,  even  in  his  flight,  the  honour  of  victory,  by 
sending  out  his  Croats  next  morniug  to  the  field  ;  but 
the  sight  of  the  Swedish  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  immediately  dispersed  these  flying  bands,  and 
Duke  Bernhard,  by  keeping  possession  of  the  field,  and 
soon  after  by  the  capture  of  Leipzig,  maintained  indis- 
■  putably  his  claim  to  the  title  of  victor. 

But  it  was  a  dear  conquest,  a  dearer  triumph!  It 
was  not  till  the  fury  of  the  conquest  was  over  that 
the  full  weight  of  the  loss  sustained  was  felt,  and  the 
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shout  of  triumph  died  away  into  a  silent  gloom  of 
despair.  He  who  had  led  them  to  the  charge  returned 
not  with  them ;  there  he  lay  upon  the  field  which  he 
had  won,  mingled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  common 
crowd.  After  a  long  and  almost  fruitless  search,  the 
corpse  of  the  king  was  discovered,  not  far  from  the  great 
stone,  which  for  a  hundred  years  before  had  stood 
between  Lutzen  and  the  Canal,  and  which,  from  the 
memorable  disaster  of  that  day,  still  bears  the  name 
of  the  Stone  of  the  Sweda  Covered  with  blood  and 
wounds  so  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  trampled  be- 
neath the  horses'  hoofs,  stripped  by  the  rude  hands 
of  plunderers  of  his  ornaments  and  clothes,  his  body 
was  drawn  from  beneath  a  heap  of  dead,  conveyed  to 
Weissenfels,  and  there  dehvered  up  to  the  lamentations 
of  his  soldiers  and  the  last  embraces  of  his  queen. 
The  first  tribute  had  been  paid  to  revenge,  and  blood 
had  atoned  for  the  blood  of  the  monarch;  but  now 
affection  assumes  its  rights,  and  tears  of  grief  must 
flow  for  the  man.  The  universal  sorrow  absorbs  all 
individual  woes.  The  generals,  still  stupefied  by  the 
unexpected  blow,  stood  speechless  and  motionless 
around  his  bier,  and  no  one  trusted  himself  enough  to 
contemplate  the  full  extent  of  their  loss. 

The  emperor,  we  are  told  by  KhevenhuUer,  showed 
symptoms  of  deep  and  apparently  sincere  feeling  at 
the  sight  of  the  king's  doublet  stained  with  blood, 
which  had  been  stripped  from  him  during  the  battle, 
and  carried  to  Vienna.  **  Willingly,"  said  he,  "  would 
I  have  granted  to  the  unfortunate  prince  a  longer  life, 
and  a  safe  return  to  his  kingdom,  had  Grermany  been 
at  peace."  But  when  a  trait,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  proof  of  a  yet  lingering  humanity,  and  which 
a  mere  regard  to  appearances  and  even  self-love  would 
have  extorted  from  the  most  insensible,  and  the 
absence  of  which  could  exist  only  in  the  most  in- 
human  heart,  has,  by  a  Boman   Catholic  writer  of 


modorii  times  and  ackiion'led^ed  merit,  been  made 
the  subject  of  the  Iiighest  eulogtum,  and  compare^l 
with  the  magnanimous  tears  of  Alexauder  for  the  fall 
of  Darius,  our  distrust  is  excited  of  the  other  virtues 
of  the  writer's  hero,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  of  liis 
own  ideas  of  moral  dignity.  But  even  such  praise, 
whatever  ita  amaunt,  is  much  for  one  whose  memory 
his  biographer  has  to  clear  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
privy  to  the  assassination  of  a  king. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  strong  lean- 
ing of  mankind  to  the  marvellous  would  leave  to  the 
comuiou  course  of  nature  the  glory  of  ending  the 
career  of  Gustavus  Adolplms.  The  death  of  so  for- 
midable a  rival  was  too  important  an  event  for  the 
emperor  not  to  excite  in  his  bitter  opponent  a  ready 
suspicion  that  what  was  so  much  to  his  interests  was 
also  the  result  of  his  instigation.  For  the  execution, 
however,  of  this  dark  deed  the  emperor  would  require 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  arm,  and  this  it  was  generally 
believed  he  had  found  in  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Lttuenburg.  The  rauk  of  the  latter  permitted 
'  him  a  free  access  to  the  king's  person,  while  it  at  the 
same  time  seemed  to  place  him  above  the  suspicion 
of  so  foul  a  deed.  This  prince,  however,  was  in  fact 
not  incapable  of  this  atrocity,  and  he  had  moreover 
sufficient  motives  for  its  commission. 

Francis  Albert,  the  youngest  of  four  sons  of  Francis 
II.,  Duke  of  Laueuburg,  and  related  by  the  mother's 
side  to  the  race  of  Vasa,  had  in  bis  early  years  found 
a.  most  frieudly  reception  at  tlie  Swedish  court.  Some 
ofTeuce  which  he  bad  committed  against  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  the  queen's  chamber  was,  it  is  said, 
repaid  by  this  fiery  youth  with  a  box  on  the  ear; 
which,  though  immediately  repented  of,  and  amply 
apologised  for,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  irreconcilable 
hate  in  the  vindictive  heart  of  the  duke.  Francis 
Albert    subsequently  entered    the    Imperial    service, 
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where  he  rose  to  the  command  of  a  r^ment,  and 
formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Wallenstein,  and  con- 
descended to  be  the  instrument  of  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  Saxon  court  which  did  little  honour  to  his 
rank.  Without  any  sufficient  cause  being  assigned,  he 
suddenly  quitted  the  Austrian  service,  and  appeared 
in  the  king's  camp  at  Nuremberg  to  offer  his  services 
as  a  volunteer.  By  this  show  of  zeal  for  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  and  prepossessing  and  flattering  deportment, 
he  gained  the  heart  of  the  king,  who,  warned  in  vain 
by  Oxenstiema,  continued  to  lavish  his  favour  and 
friendship  on  this  suspicious  newcomer.  The  battle 
of  Lutzen  soon  followed,  in  which  Francis  Albert,  like 
an  evil  genius,  kept  close  to  the  king's  side  and  did 
not  leave  him  till  he  fell  He  owed,  it  was  thought, 
his  own  safety  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy  to  a  green 
sash  which  he  wore,  the  colour  of  the  Imperialists. 
He  was  at  any  rate  the  first  to  convey  to  his  friend 
Wallenstein  the  intelligence  of  the  king's  death.  After 
the  battle  he  exchanged  the  Swedish  service  for  the 
Saxon;  and,  after  the  murder  of  Wallenstein,  being 
charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  that  general, 
he  only  escaped  the  sword  of  justice  by  abjuring  his 
faith.  His  last  appearance  in  hfe  was  as  commander 
of  an  Imperial,  army  in  Silesia,  where  he  died  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  before  Schweidnitz.  It 
requires  some  effort  to  beheve  in  the  innocence  of 
a  man  who  had  run  through  a  career  like  this  of  the 
act  charged  against  him;  but  however  great  may  be 
the  moral  and  physical  possibility  of  his  committing 
such  a  crime,  it  must  still  be  allowed  that  there  are 
no  certain  grounds  for  imputing  it  to  liim.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  it  is  well  known,  exposed  liimself  to  danger 
like  the  meanest  soldier  in  liis  army,  and  where  thou- 
sands fell  he  too  might  naturally  meet  his  death.  How 
it  reached  him  remains  indeed  buried  in  mystery  ;  but 
here,  more  than  anywhere,  does  the  maxim  apply,  that 
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wliere  the  ordinary  course  of  things  is  fully  sufficient 
to  account  tor  the  fact,  the  honour  of  human  nature 
ought  not  to  be  stained  by  any  suspicion  of  moral 
atrocity. 

But  by  whatever  hand  he  fell,  hia  extraordinary 
destiny  luust  appear  a  gnyit  interjiosition  of  Provi- 
dence. History,  too  often  confined  to  the  uuftnitefu] 
task  of  analysing  the  uniform  play  of  human  jassions, 
is  otcaaionally  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  event* 
■which  strike,  like  a  hand  from  heaven,  into  the  nively 
adjusted  machinery  of  human  plans,  and  carry  the 
contemplative  mind  to  a  higher  order  of  things.  Ot 
this  kind  is  the  sudden  retirement  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  from  the  scene;  stopping  for  a  time  th«  wlmle 
movement  of  the  political  machine,  and  tUsapixiiiiiina 
all  the  calculations  of  human  prudence.  Yesterday 
tlie  very  soul,  the  great  and  animating  principle  of 
his  own  creation ;  to-day  struck  unpitiably  to  the 
ground  in  the  very  midst  of  his  eagle  flight ;  untimely 
torn  from  a  whole  world  of  great  deaigns,  and  from 
the  ripening  harvest  of  his  expectations,  he  left  hia 
bereaved  party  disconsolate ;  and  the  proud  edifice  of 
his  past  greatness  sunk  into  ruins.  The  Protestant 
party  had  identified  its  hopes  with  its  invincible  leader, 
and  scarcely  can  it  now  separate  them,  from  him  ;  with 
him  they  now  fear  all  good  fortune  is  buried.  But  it 
was  no  longer  the  benefactor  of  Germany  who  fell 
at  Lutzen ;  the  beneficent  part  of  his  career  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  already  terminated ;  and  now  the  great- 
est service  which  he  could  render  to  the  liberties  ot 
Germany  was  —  to  die.  The  all-engrossing  power 
of  an  individual  was  at  an  end,  but  many  came  for- 
ward to  essay  their  strength  ;  the  equivocal  assistance  of 
an  overpowerful  protector  gave  place  to  a  more  noble 
aelf-exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Estates ;  and  those 
who  were  formerly  the  mere  instruments  of  his  ag- 
grandisement,  now    began   to   work    for    themselves. 
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They  now  looked  to  their  own  exertions  for  the  eman- 
cipation which  could  not  be  received  without  danger 
from  the  hand  of  the  mighty ;  and  the  Swedish  power, 
now  incapable  of  sinking  into  the  oppressor,  was 
henceforth  restricted  to  the  more  modest  part  of  an 

aUv. 

The  ambition  of  the  Swedish  monarch  aspired  un- 
questionably to  establish  a  power  within  (Jermany, 
and  to  attain  a  firm  footing  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of 
the  £state&  His  aim  was  the  imperial  crown ;  and 
this  dignity,  supported  by  his  power,  and  maintained 
by  his  energy  and  activity,  would  in  his  hands  be 
liable  to  more  abuse  than  had  ever  been  feared  from 
the  house  of  Austria.  Bom  in  a  foreign  country, 
educated  in  the  maxims  of  arbitrary  power,  and  by 
principles  and  enthusiasm  a  determined  enemy  to 
popery,  he  was  ill-qualified  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
constitution  of  the  German  States  or  to  respect  their 
Uberties.  The  coercive  homage  which  Augsburg,  with 
many  other  cities,  was  forced  to  pay  to  the  Swedish 
Crown  bespoke  the  conqueror  rather  than  the  protec- 
tor of  the  empire ;  and  this  town,  prouder  of  the  title 
of  a  royal  city  than  of  the  higher  dignity  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  empire,  flattered  itself  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  becoming  the  capital  of  his  future  kingdom. 
His  ill-disguised  attempts  upon  the  Electorate  of 
Mainz,  which  he  first  intended  to  bestow  upon  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  the  dower  of  his  daughter 
Christina,  and  afterward  destined  for  his  chancellor 
and  friend,  Oxenstierna,  evinced  plainly  what  Uberties 
he  was  disposed  to  take  with  the  constitution  of  the 
empire.  His  allies,  the  Protestant  princes,  had  claims 
on  his  gratitude  which  could  be  satisfied  only  at  the 
expense  of  their  Eoman  Catholic  neighbours,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  immediate  ecclesiastical  -chapters ;  and 
it  seems  probable  a  plan  was  early  formed  for  dividing 
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the  conquered  provinces  (after  tlie  precetient  of  the 
barbarian  hoi-des  who  overran  the  German  Empire),  as 
A  uommon  spoil,  among  the  German  and  Swedish  con- 
federates. In  his  treatment  of  the  Elector  Palatine  he 
eutu-ely  belied  the  magnanimity  of  the  hero,  and  for- 
got the  sacred  character  of  a  protector.  The  Palatinate 
was  in  his  hands,  and  the  obligationa  both  of  justice 
and  honour  demanded  its  full  and  immediate  Deflora- 
tion to  the  legitimate  sovereign.  But  by  a  subtlety 
uuworthy  of  a  great  mind,  and  disgraceful  to  the  hon- 
ourable  title  of  protector  of  the  oppressed,  he  eluded  tbal 
obligation.  He  treated  the  Palatinate  as  a  conquest 
wrested  from  the  enemy,  and  thought  that  this  circuni- 
stance  gave  him  a  right  to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleased. 
He  sui'rendered  it  to  the  elector  as  a  favour,  not  as  a 
debt ;  and  that,  too,  as  a  Swedish  fief,  fettered  by  con- 
ditions which  diminished  half  its  value,  and  degraded 
this  unfortunate  prince  into  an  humble  vassal  of  Swe- 
den. One  of  these  conditions  obliged  the  elector,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  furnish,  along  with  the 
other  princes,  his  contribution  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  Swedish  army,  a  condition  which  plainly  indi- 
cates the  fate  which,  in  the  event  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  king,  awaited  Germany.  His  sudden 
disappearance  secured  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and 
saved  his  reputation,  while  it  probably  spared  him  the 
mortili cation  of  seeing  his  own  allies  in  arms  against 
him,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  torn  from  him 
by  a  disadvantageous  peace.  Saxony  was  already  dis- 
posed to  abandon  him,  Denmark  viewed  his  success 
with  alarm  and  jealousy ;  and  even  France,  the  firmest 
and  most  potent  of  his  allies,  terrified  at  the  rapid 
gi'owth  of  his  power  and  the  imperious  tone  which  he 
assunietl,  looked  around,  at  the  very  moment  he  passed 
the  Lech,  for  foreign  alliances,  in  order  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Goths  and  restore  to  Europe  the  bal- 
ance of  power. 


BOOK  IV. 

The  weak  bond  of  union  by  which  Gustavus  Adol- 
>hus  contrived  to  hold  together  the  Protestant  mem- 
)ers  of  the  empire  was  dissolved  by  his  death ;  the 
Jlies  were  now  again  at  liberty,  and  their  alliance,  to 
ast,  must  be  formed  anew.  By  the  former  event,  if 
mremedied,  they  would  lose  all  the  advantages  they 
lad  gained  at  the  cost  of  so  much  bloodshed,  and 
expose  themselves  to  the  inevitable  danger  of  becom- 
ng,  one  after  the  other,  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom, 
yj  their  union  alone,  they  had  been  able  to  oppose  and 
)o  master.  Neither  Sweden  nor  any  of  the  states  of  the 
empire  was  singly  a  match  with  the  emperor  and  the 
League;  and,  by  seeking  a  peace  under  the  present 
jtate  of  things,  they  would  necessarily  be  obliged  to 
receive  laws  from  the  enemy.  Union  was,  therefore, 
squally  indispensable,  either  for  concluding  a  peace  or 
continuing  the  war.  But  a  peace  sought  under  the 
present  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  allied  powers.  With  the  death  of  Gus- 
:;avus  Adolphus  the  enemy  had  formed  new  hopes; 
md  however  gloomy  might  be  the  situation  of  his 
iffairs  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  still  the  death  of  his 
Ireaded  rival  was  an  event  too  disastrous  to  the  allies, 
and  too  favourable  for  the  emperor,  not  to  justify  liim 
in  entertaining  the  most  brilliant  expectations,  and  not 
to  encourage  him  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Its 
inevitable  consequence,  for  the  moment  at  least,  must 
be  want  of  union  among  the  allies,  and  what  might  not 
the  emperor  and  the  League  gain  from  sucli  a  division 
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rtt  tJieir  raieinies  ?  He  was  not  likely  to  sacrifice  such 
prospects  fts  the  preseut  turn  of  affairs  held  out  to  bin 
for  any  peace  nut  highly  beneficial  to  himself;  and 
Biich  a  peace  th*  nllies  would  uot  be  disposed  to  flcoepu 
They  Daturally  det^pimined,  therefore,  to  continue  the 
war,  an4  for  this  purpose  the  maiut«iiance  of  tie 
exifltiiig  unioa  «-!is  acknowledged  to  be  indispensable, 

But  how  was  Uiis  union  to  be  renewed ;  and  whence 
wsie  to'be  derfved  the  neceesaiy  means  for  continuing 
tiie  wu?  It  Wiis  not  the  power  uf  Sweden,  but  tlie 
taIeid««Dd  pn&oual  influence  of  its  late  king,  whidi 
had  given  him  so  overwhelming  an  tuflueuce  in  Get- 
many,  80  gnat  a  command  over  the  uiinds  of  men; 
•ad  ena  he  had  innumerable  difiifulties  to  o\-ercomt 
Itofore  he  oonld  establish  among  the  states  even  a  weal 
■ad  wavering  tlliance.  With  liis  death  vanished  all 
whieh  his  personal  qualities  alone  had  rendered  ptac- 
tdcaUe;  and  tilie  mutual  obligation  of  the  states 
seemed  ta  ceaft  with  the  hopes  on  which  it  had  been 
foB tided.  Sweral  impatiently  threw  off  the  yoke 
which  had  alwbys  been  irksome ;  others  hastened  (u 
seize  the  helm  which  they  had  unwillingly  seen  in  tie 
hands  of  Gustaviis,  but  which,  Hnriojj  his  lifetime,  thej 
did  not  dare  to  ilispute  with  him.  Some  were  tempted 
by  the  seductive  promises  of  the  emperor  to  abaocloii 
tl>e  alliance ;  others,  oi)preRfled  by  the  heavy  bnrdraie 
of  a  fourteen  years'  war,  longed  for  the  repose  of  peace 
upon  any  conditions,  however  ruinous.  The  genertls 
of  the  army,  partly  German  princes,  acknowledged  no 
common  head,  and  no  one  would  stoop  to  receive 
orders  from  antither.  Unanimity  vanishwi  alike  frots 
the  cabinet  and  the  field,  and  their  common  weal  vu 
threatened  with  ruin  by  the  spirit  of  disunion. 

Gustavus  had  left  no  male  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden ;  liis  dauf^hter,  Christina,  then  six  yeats  oU, 
was  the  natural  heir.  The  unavoidable  weakness  of  i 
regency  suited  ill  with  the  energj-  and  resolution  wMcb 
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^^^VL'^lell  would  be  calleil  upon  to  (li.-j'l.iy  in  this  liyiiig 
conjuncture.      The  wide-reaching    niiud    of    Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  raised  this  unimportant  and  hitherto  un- 
known kingdom  to  a  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe 
which  it  could  not  retain   without  the  fortune   and 
gqnius   of   its  author,  and  from   which   it  could  not 
recede  without  a  humiliating  confession  of  weakness. 
Though  the  German  war  had  been  conducted  cliiefly 
on  the  resources  of  Germany,  yet  even  the  small  con- 
tribution of  men  aud  money  which  Sweden  furnished 
had  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  finances  of  that  poor  king- 
dom, and  the  peasantry  groaned  beneath  the  imposts 
neceesarily  laid  upon  them.     The  plunder  gained   in 
Germany  enriched  only  a  few  individuals  among  the 
nobles  and  the  soldiers,  while  Sweden  itself  remained 
poor  as  before.     For  a  time,  it  is  tnic,  the  national 
glory  reconciled  the  subject  to  these  burdens,  and  the 
sums  exacted  seemed  but  as  a  loan  placed  at  interest 
in  the  fortunate  hand  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  be 
richly  repaid  by  the  grateful  monarch  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  glorious  peaca     But  with  the  king's  death  this 
hope   vanished,  and   the   deluded  people  now  loudly 
demanded  reUef  from  their  burdens. 

But  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  still  lived  in 
the  men  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom.  However  dreadful  to  them  and  un- 
expected was  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  it  did  not 
deprive  them  of  their  manly  courage ;  and  the  spirit  of 
ancient  Home,  under  the  invasion  of  Brennus  and  Han- 
nibal, animated  this  noble  assembly.  The  <j:reater  tlie 
price  at  which  these  hard-gained  aflvauta^jjes  had  been 
purchased,  the  less  readily  could  they  reconcile  them- 
selves to  renounce  them ;  not  unrevengcd  was  a  king 
to  be  sacrificed.  Called  on  to  clioose  l)etweeu  a  doubt- 
ful and  exhausting  war  and  a  profitable  but  disjrraceful 
peace,  the  Swedish  Council  of  State  boldly  es])oused  the 
aide  of  danger  and  honour ;  and  with  agreeable  surprise 
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men  behfild  Haa  venenble  seaate  acting  with  all  (tie 
energy  and  enUinnaam  of  youth.  Surrouiided  with 
wat^M  enenues,  bott  -w-ithin  aod  without,  and  threat- 
ened on  every  side  with  daoger,  they  armed  themaehw 
againat  them  all,  with  equal  prudence  and  hemisiii, 
and  laboured  to  extend  their  kingdom,  even  at  U* 
moment  vhen  they  had  to  stmggle  for  its  existence. 
1^  decease  of  the  king,  and  the  minority  of  bin 
danghter  Chiistdna,  renewed  the  claims  of  Poland  to 
the  Swedish  Uuoaei  and  King  Ladislaus,  the  ftoii 
d  Sigismmid,  spared  no  intrigues  to  gain  a  paitj 
in  Sweden.  On  this  ground  the  regency  lost  no  time 
in  [ooolainung  the  young  queen  and  arranging  tbe 
adminiatxation  of  tiie  regency.  All  the  officers  of  tk 
kingdom  were  BommcRieil  to  do  homage  to  their  nev 
princess;  all  oorresponilcnce  with  Poland  prohibited, 
and  the  edicts  of  previous  monarchs  against  the  hein 
ai  Sigiamond  confirmed  by  a.  solemn  act  of  the  natioL 
Hie  alliance  with  tiie  Czar  of  Muscovy  was  carefully 
renewed,  in  order,  by  the  arms  of  this  prince,  to  keep 
tbe  hostile  Polos  in  dieck.  The  death  of  r.usta\-ui 
Adolphus  had  put  an  end  to  the  jealousy  of  Denmark, 
and  removed  the  grounds  of  alarm  which  had  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  good  understanding  between  the 
two  states.  The  representations  by  which  the  enemy 
sought  to  stir  up  Christian  IV.  against  Sweden  were 
no  longer  listened  to ;  and  the  strong  wish  the  Danish 
monarch  entertained  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ulrick 
with  the  young  princess,  combined  with  the  dictates  ol 
a  sounder  policy  to  incline  him  to  a  neutrahty.  At 
the  same  time  England,  Holland,  and  France  came 
forward  with  the  gratifying  assurances  to  the  regency 
of  continued  friendship  and  support,  and  encouraged 
them,  with  one  voice,  to  prosecute  with  activity  the 
war  which  hitherto  had  been  conducted  with  so  much 
glory.  Wliatever  reason  France  might  have  to  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  death  of  the  Swedish  conquenx. 
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it  was  as  fully  sensible  of  the  expedieucy  of  maintain- 
ing the  alliance  with  Sweden.  Without  exposing  itself 
to  great  danger  it  could  not  allow  the  power  of  Sweden 
to  sink  in  Germany.  Want  of  resources  of  its  own 
would  either  drive  Sweden  to  conclude  a  hdsty  and 
disadvantageous  peace  with  Austria,  and  then  all  the 
past  efforts  to  lower  the  ascendency  of  this  dangerous 
power  would  be  thrown  away ;  or  necessity  and  despair 
would  drive  the  armies  to  extort  from  the  Eoman 
Catholic  states  the  means  of  support,  and  France  would 
then  be  regarded  as  the  betrayer  of  those  very  states 
who  had  placed  themselves  under  her  powerful  pro- 
tection. The  death  of  Gustavus,  far  from  breaking  up 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Sweden,  had  only 
rendered  it  more  necessary  for  both  and  more  profita- 
ble for  France.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  was 
dead  who  had  stretched  his  protecting  arm  over  Ger- 
many, and  guarded  its  frontiers  against  the  encroach- 
ing designs  of  France,  could  the  latter  safely  pursue  its 
designs  upon  Alsace,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  sell  its  aid 
to  the  German  Protestants  at  a  dearer  rate. 

Strengthened  by  these  alliances,  secured  in  its  in- 
terior, and  defended  from  without  by  strong  frontier 
garrisons  and  fleets,  the  regency  did  not  delay  an 
instant  to  continue  a  war  by  which  Sweden  had  little 
of  its  own  to  lose,  while,  if  success  attended  its  arms, 
one  or  more  of  the  German  provinces  might  be  won, 
either  as  a  conquest  or  indemnification  of  its  expenses. 
Secure  amidst  its  seas,  Sweden,  even  if  driven  out 
of  Germany,  would  scarcely  be  exposed  to  greater 
peril  than  if  it  voluntarily  retired  from  the  contest, 
while  the  former  measure  was  as  honourable  as  the 
latter  was  disgraceful.  The  more  boldness  the  regency 
displayed  the  more  confidence  would  they  inspire 
among  their  confederates,  the  more  respect  among 
their  enemies,  and  the  more  favourable  conditions 
might   they   anticipate   in   the   event    of    peace.      If 
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thuy  found  theinaelves  too  weak  to  execute  the  ")ri&-  1 
ranging  projects  of  Gustavus,  they  at  least  owed  it  ] 
to  this  lofty  model  to  do  their  utmost  and  lo  jieli  1 
to  no  difficulty  short  of  absolute  iiecessity.  Alas, 
that  motives  of  self-interest  had  too  great  a  flbare  in 
this  noble  determination  to  demand  our  unquelifid 
admimtion  1  For  those  who  had  nothicg  tbemselvM 
to  suffer  from  the  calamities  of  war,  but  were  mthei 
to  be  euriched  by  it,  it  was  an  e-a»y  matter  to  resolw 
upon  it6  continuation ;  for  the  German  Empire  was, 
in  the  end,  ta  defray  the  t-xpenaes;  and  the  pro\inc»M 
ou  which  they  reckoned  would  bo  cheaply  purdiased 
with  the  few  troo])s  tbey  sacrificed  to  them,  and  with 
the  generals  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  armies 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  tJerinanfl,  and  with  the 
honourable  superintendence  ol  all  the  operations,  Iwlh 
military  and  political. 

But  this  superintendence  was  irreeoucilable  willi 
the  distant  of  the  Swedish  regency  fi'om  the  seem 
of  actloQ,  and  with  the  slowness  which  necessatilT 
accompanies  all  the  moverneutf!  of  a  couiiril. 

To  one  comprehensive  mind  must  be  entrusted  the 
management  of  Swedish  interests  in  Germany,  aDd 
with  full  powers  to  determine  at  discretion  all  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace,  the  necessary  alllanoee,  or 
the  acquisitions  made.  With  dictatorial  power,  Bi>d 
with  the  whole  influence  of  the  Crown  which  he 
was  to  represeut,  must  this  important  magistrate  be 
invested,  iu  order  to  maintain  its  dignity,  to  enforce 
united  and  combined  ojierations,  to  give  effect  to  his 
orders,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  monarch  whtun 
he  succeeded.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  Hie  Chu- 
cellor  Oxenstiema,  the  first  minister,  and,  what  i» 
more,  the  friend  of  the  deceased  king,  who,  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  ot  his  master,  versed  in  the  politici 
of  Germany,  and  in  tlie  relations  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe,   was  unquestionably  the  fittest  inabiunent  to 
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oarry  out  the  plans   of   Gustavus  Adolphus  in  tbeii 
bail  extent. 

Oxenstiema  was  on  his  way  to  Upper  Germany  in 
3rder  to  assemble  the  four  upper  circles  when  the  news 
3f  the  king's  death  reached  him  at  Hanau.  This 
wss  a  heavy  blow,  both  to  the  friend  and  the  states- 
cnan.  Sweden,  indeed,  had  lost  but  a  king,  Germany 
i  protector;  but  Oxenstiema,  the  author  of  his  for- 
tunes, the  friend  of  his  soul,  and  the  object  of  his 
idmiration.  Though  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the 
general  loss,  he  was  the  first  who  by  his  energy 
rose  from  the  blow,  and  the  only  one  qualified  to 
repair  it.  His  penetrating  glance  foresaw  all  the 
obstacles  which  would  oppose  the  execution  of  hia 
plans,  the  discouragements  of  the  Estates,  the  intrigues 
^f  hostile  courts,  the  breaking  up  of  the  confederacy, 
the  jealousy  of  the  leaders,  and  the  disUke  of  princes 
dl  the  empire  to  submit  to  foreign  authority.  But 
3Yen  this  deep  insight  into  the  existing  state  of  things, 
which  revealed  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil,  showed 
bim  also  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  overcome. 
It  was  essential  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of 
\hB  weaker  states,  to  meet  the  secret  machinations 
ot  the  enemy,  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  more 
powerful  allies,  to  rouse  the  friendly  powers,  and 
France  in  particular,  to  active  assistance;  but,  above 
all,  to  repair  the  ruined  edifice  of  the  German  alUance, 
md  to  reunite  the  scattered  strength  of  the  party  by 
%  dose  and  permanent  bond  of  union.  The  dismay 
v^hich  the  loss  of  their  leader  occasioned  the  German 
Protestants  might  as  readily  dispose  tliem  to  a  closer 
alliance  with  Sweden  as  to  a  hasty  peace  with  the 
smperor;  and  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  course 
pursued  which  of  these  alternatives  they  would  adopt. 
Everything  might  be  lost  by  the  slightest  sign  of  de- 
spondency; nothing  but  the  confidence  which  Sweden 
showed  in  herself  could  kindle   among  the  Germans 
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a  noble  feeling  of  self-confidence.  All  the  attempts 
of  Austria  to  detach  these  princes  from  the  Swedish 
alliance  would  be  unavailmg  the  moment  their  eyes 
became  opened  to  their  true  interests,  and  they  were 
instigated  to  a  public  and  formal  breach  with  the 
emperor. 

Before   these    measures   could   be   taken,   and    the 
necessar}'    points   settled    between    the    regency  and 
their  minister,  a  precious  opportunity  of  action  would, 
it   is   true,  be   lost   to   the  Swedish   army,  of   which 
the  enemy  would  be  sure  to  take  the  utmost  advan- 
tage.    It  was,  in  short,  in  the  power  of  the  emperor 
totally   to   ruin    the   Swedish    interest    in    Germany, 
and  to  this  he  was  actually  invited  by  the  prudcDt 
counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland.     Wallenstein  ad- 
vised him  to  proclaim   an  universal  amnesty  and  to 
meet  the  Protestant  states  with  favourable  conditions. 
In   the   first   consternation    produced    by  the   fall  of. 
Gustavus   Adolphus    such    a   declaration  would  have 
had  the   most   powerfid   efifects,  and  probably  would 
have  brought  the  wavering  states  back  to   their  alle- 
[(iaiice.       But    blinded    by    this    unexpected     turn    of 
fortune,  and    infatuated   by  the    Spanish    counsels,  he 
antici})ated    a    more    brilliant    issue     from    war;    and 
instead  of  listening  to  these  y^ropositions  of  an  accom- 
modation he  hastened  to  augment  his  forces.     Spain, 
enriclied  by  the  grant  of  tlie  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
])ossessions,  whicli  the  Pope  confirmed,  sent  hiui  cou- 
sidera])le    su]»])lies,  negotiated    for    him  at    the  Saxon 
court,  and    hastily   levied   troops  for   him   in    Italy  to 
be   em])loved  in    Germany.     The    Elector   of    Bavaria 
also    considerably    increased    his    military    force;   and 
the  restless  dis}»osition  of  the   Ihike   of    Lorraine  did 
not  permit  him  to  remain  inactive  in  this  favourable 
change   of   fortune,     l^ut  while  the  enemy  were  thus 
busy  to  profit  ])y  the  disaster  of  Sweden,  OxenstierDB 
was  diligent  to  avert  its  most  fatal  consequences. 
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Less  apprehensive  of  open  enemies  than  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  friendly  powers,  he  left  Upper  Ger- 
many, which  he  had  secured  by  conquests  and  alli- 
ances, and  set  out  in  person  to  prevent  a  total  defection 
of  the  Lower  German  states,  or,  what  would  have 
been  almost  equally  ruinous  to  Sweden,  a  private 
alliance  among  themselves.  Offended  at  the  boldness 
with  which  the  chancellor  assumed  the  direction  of 
affairs,  and  inwardly  exasperated  at  the  thought  of 
being  dictated  to  by  a  Swedish  nobleman,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  again  meditated  a  dangerous  separation 
from  Sweden ;  and  the  only  question  in  his  mind  was 
whether  he  should  make  full  terms  with  the  emperor 
or  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  and 
form  a  third  party  in  Germany.  Similar  ideas  were 
cherished  by  Duke  Ulric  of  Brunswick,  who,  indeed, 
showed  them  openly  enough  by  forbidding  the  Swedes 
from  recruiting  within  his  dominions,  and  inviting  the 
Lower  Saxon  states  to  Luneburg  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  confederacy  among  themselves,  llie  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  jealous  of  the  influence  which  Saxony 
was  likely  to  attain  in  Lower  Germany,  alone  man- 
ifested any  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Swedish 
throne,  wluch,  in  thought,  he  already  destined  for  his 
son.  At  the  court  of  Saxony  Oxenstierna  was  no 
doubt  honourably  received;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  empty 
promises  of  continued  friendship  were  all  which  he 
could  obtain.  With  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  he  was 
more  successful,  for  with  him  he  ventured  to  assume 
a  bolder  tone.  Sweden  was  at .  the  time  in  possession 
of  the  see  of  Magdeburg,  the  bishop  of  which  had  the 
power  of  assembling  the  Lower  Saxon  circle.  The 
chancellor  now  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and 
by  this  spirited  proceeding  put  a  stop  for  the  present 
to  this  dangerous  assembly  designed  by  the  duke. 
The   main   object,    however,    of    his   present    journey 
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mod  of  Ua  future  eDdeavours,  a  general  confederacy 
at  ths  Pt'utestauts,  niLsc-arrieji  entirbly,  and  be  was 
d>]igsd  to  coutent  Mnjself  willi  some  unstefldy  alli- 
Hkoes  in.  the  Saxou  circles,  and  with  the  weaku 
uostonea  of  UiJ[>er  Gennany. 

Aa  the  Bikvarians  were  Uio  powerful  on  the  Danube, 
the  aaaemlily  of  the  four  upper  circles,  which  ^ould 
bave  been  lu'ld  nt  Ulm,  wtis  removed  to  Heilbronn, 
when  deputit's  uf  more  than  twelve  cities  of  the 
smpire,  Willi  a  ijiiUiont  crowd  of  doctors,  counts,  and 
princes,  i^eudc'd.  The  ambassadors  of  foreign  poweis, 
'  likewise,  Fmuce,  England,  and  Holland,  attended  tlii^ 
eoiigie8B,at  which  Uxeastienia  appeared  in  person  with 
all  Uie  Bplundoiir  of  the  Crowu  whose  representative  he 
waa.  He  himself  opened  the  proceedings  and  con- 
ducted the  delilerationa  After  receiving  from  ail  tie 
aaaemhled  Kstates  a^suraiices  of  unshaken  fidelity,  per- 
WTennoe,  nud  unity,  he  required  of  them  solemnly 
find  Eoniully  u-  declare  the  emperor  and  the  League 
aa  WsiBM-^.  ]!ut  desirable  as  it  was  for  Sweden  Ui 
esABpexBte  thu  ill-feehnir  between  the  etnperor  and  tbe 
Estates  into  a  formal  rupture,  tbe  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  equally  indisposed  to  shut  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  reconciliation  by  so  decided  a  step,  and  to  place 
themselves  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Swedes.  They 
maintained  that  any  formal  declaration  of  war  was 
useless  and  superlluous,  where  the  act  would  speak  for 
itself,  and  their  firmness  on  this  point  silenced  at  last 
the  chancellor.  Warmer  disputes  arose  on  tbe  tbiid 
and  principal  article  of.  the  treaty,  concerning  the 
means  of  prosecuting  .the  war,  and  the  quota  which 
the  several  states  ought  to  furnish  for  ttie  support  of 
tbe  army.  Oxenstiema's  maxim,  to  throw  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  common  burden  on  tbe  states,  did  not 
suit  very  well  with  their  determination  to  give  m 
little  as  pii.«silile.  The  Swedish  chancellor  now  experi- 
enced what  had  been  felt  by  thirty  emperors  before 
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Um  to  their  C06t»  that  of  all  difficult  undertakings  the 
most  difficult  was  to  extort  money  from  the  Germans. 
Instead  of  granting  the  necessary  sums  for  the  new 
armies  to  be  raised,  they  eloquently  dwelt  upon  the 
rtaUTfiitjftg  occasioned  by  the  former,  and  demanded 
relief  from  the  old  burdens  when  they  were  required 
bo  submit  to  new.  The  irritation  which  the  chancel- 
lor's demand  for  money  raised  among  the  states  gave 
rise  to  a  thousand  complaints ;  and  the  outrages  com- 
Doitted  by  the  troopis  in  their  marches  and  quarters 
were  dwelt  upon  with  a  starthng  minuteness  and 
;ruth. 

In  the  service  of  two  absolute  monarchs  Oxenstierna 
bad  but  little  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  formaUties  and  cautious  proceedings  of  republican 
deliberations,  or  to  bear  opposition  with  patience. 
Ready  to  act  the  instant  the  necessity  of  action  was 
apparent,  and  inflexible  in  his  resolution  when  he  had 
once  taken  it,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
inconsistency  of  most  men,  who,  while  they  desire  the 
snd,  are  yet  averse  to  the  means.  Piompt  and  impet- 
aous  by  nature,  he  was  so  on  this  occasion  from  prin- 
ciple; for  everything  depended  on  concealing  the 
nreakness  of  Sweden  under  a  firm  and  confident 
qpeech,  and  by  assuming  the  tone  of  a  lawgiver 
"eally  to  become  so.  It  was  nothing  wonderful,  there- 
ore,  if,  amidst  these  interminable  discussions  with 
]rerman  doctors  and  deputies,  he  was  entirely  out  of 
lis  sphere,  and  if  the  deliberateness  which  distin- 
^shes  the  character  of  the  Germans  in  their  public 
leliberations  had  driven  him  almost  to  despaii*.  With- 
)ut  respecting  a  custom,  to  which  even  the  most  power- 
ul  of  the  emperors  had  been  obUged  to  conform,  he 
ejected  all  written  deliberations,  which  suited  so  well 
vith  the  national  slowness  of  resolve.  lie  could  not 
jonceive  how  ten  days  could  be  si)ent  in  debating  a 
neasure  which  with  himself  was  decided  upon  its  bare 
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suggestion.     Harshly,  however,  as  he  treated  the  states, 
he  found  them  ready  enough  to  assent  to  his  fourth 
motion,  which  concerned  himself.     When  he  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  giving  a  director  to  the  new  coq- 
federation,  that  honour  was  unanimously  assigned  to 
Sweden,  and  he  himself  was  humbly  requested  to  give 
to  the  common  cause  the  benefit  of  his  enlightened 
experience,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  the 
supreme  command.     But  in  order  to  prevent  his  abus- 
ing the  great  powers  thus  conferred  upon  him  it  was 
proposed,  not  without  French  in&uence,  to  appoint  a 
number  of  overseers,  in  fact,  under  the  name  of  assist- 
ants, to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  common  treas- 
ure and  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  levies,  marches, 
and  quarterings  of  the  troops.     Oxenstierna  long  and 
strenuously  resisted  this  limitation  of  his  authority, 
which  could  not  fail  to  trammel  him  in  the  execution 
of  every  enterprise  requiring  promptitude  or  s^recy, 
and  at  last  succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  obtaining  so 
far  a  modification  of  it  that  his  management  in  affairs 
of  war  was  to  be  uncontrolled.     The  chancellor  finally 
approaclied  the  delicate   poiut  of  the  indemnification 
whicli  Sweden  was  to  expect  at  the  coiichision  of  the 
war  from  tlie  gratitude  of  tlie  allies,  and  flattered  him- 
self witli  the  liope  tliat  Pomerauia,  tlie  main  object  of 
Sweden,  would  be  assigned  to  her,  and  that  he  would 
ol)tain    from    the    provinces    assurances    of    effectual 
cooperation  in  its  ac([uisition.     But   he   could   obtain 
notliing  more  than  a  vague  assurance  that  in  a  geneiul 
pt'ace  the  interests  of  all  parties  would  be  attended  to. 
That  on  this  point  the  caution  of  the  Estates  was  not 
owing  to  any  I'egard  for  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
l)ecame    manifest    from    the    li])erality    they    eNinc^d 
toward    the   cliancellor  at    tlie   expense   of    the    most 
sacred  laws  of  tlie  empire.     They  were  ready  to  grant 
him   the   archbishopric   of   Mainz   (which    he   already 
held  as  a  conquest),  and  only  with  dithculty  did  the 
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French  ambassador  succeed  in  preventing  a  step  which 
was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  disgraceful.  Though,  on  the 
whole,  the  result  of  the  congress  had  fallen  far  short 
of  Oxenstiema's  expectations,  he  had  at  least  gained 
for  himself  and  his  Crown  his  main  object,  namely, 
the  direction  of  the  whole  confederacy;  he  had  also 
succeeded  in  strengthening  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  four  upper  circles,  and  obtained  from  the  states 
a  yearly  contribution  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 

These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  states  de- 
manded some  return  from  Sweden.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  sorrow  ended 
the  days  of  the  unfortunate  Elector  Palatine.  For 
eight  months  he  had  swelled  the  pomp  of  his  pro- 
tector's court  and  expended  on  it  the  small  remainder 
of  his  patrimony.  He  was  at  last  approaching  the 
goal  of  his  wishes,  and  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 
future  was  opening  when  death  deprived  him  of  his 
protector.  But  what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest 
calamity  was  highly  favourable  to  his  heirs.  Gus- 
tavus might  venture  to  delay  the  restoration  of  his 
dominions  or  to  load  the  gift  with  hard  conditions ; 
but  Oxenstiema,  to  whom  the  friendship  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Brandenburg,  aud  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Reformed  states  were  indispensable,  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  justice. 
At  this  assembly  at  Heilbronn,  therefore,  he  engaged 
to  surrender  to  Frederick's  heirs  the  whole  Palatinate, 
both  the  part  already  conquered,  and  that  which  re- 
mained to  be  conquered,  with  the  exception  of  Man- 
helm,  which  the  Swedes  were  to  hold  until  they 
should  be  indemnified  for  their  expenses.  The  chan- 
cellor did  not  confine  his  liberality  to  the  family  of  the 
Palatine  alone ;  the  other  allied  princes  received  proofs, 
though  at  a  later  period,  of  the  gratitude  of  Sweden, 
which,  however,  she  dispensed  at  little  cost  to  herself. 
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,.  Iiaputiality,  the  mosl  sacred  oblig&ttoQ  of  the  his- 

fconan,  heare  campek  ua  to  au  admiasiou  nut  much  to^cz 

A*   honour  oi    the   champioDs   of    German    liberty - 

However  tiie  Protflst^Dt  princes  might  boa^  of  ihw?— = 

jfBtiBe  of  Ihcu  cause,  and  llie  sincerity  of  their  eoa 

niticn, rtill  the  motives  from  which  they  acted  wpfii      ■ 
Mttrii  enoa^;  and  the  desire  of  stripping  others  o^^E 
ttMir  poraesaiou  had  at  luasl  as  great  a  share  in  the=^ 
^tHDmeDcemast   of    hostilities   as   the   fear   of    beiu^^ 
do^ved  of  their  o«-ii.     Gustavns  soon  found  ihal  h^ss 
Bq[li(  rei^on  nofih  more  on  these  selfish  iuotivi-.s  Ihsi::^ 
e^-tiieir  pstriotic  aaii,  nii<1  did  nut  fail  to  uv;u]  liiinst^l^ 
«|<'-them.    Each  of  his  ccmfedcvBtea  received  fiwai  hii^n 
ttiti  promise  of  some  posoeasicm,  ei&ei  already  wnstaflk 
erto  be  afterward  tAken  from  tftwoMi^;  Hid  dcat^^ 
■koe  preTeeat«d  him  from  felfiUug  theaa  nwgagnninntM 
Wkat  [oadeiice  had  suggested  to  the  tiii^  iwiiiiiwH^ 
■MT  prascnbed  to  iaa  aaooeascML    If  it  ma  Ids  tAijacK' 
toKCODtinae  the  war  he  mnat  W  ready  to  dmd*  tb^ 
ifitt  am(Hig  the  aUiet^  and  jraaam:  thsa  iiiliwilamaw 
^om  the  conftuion  which  it  was  his  object  lo  dmUmav-' 
Thus   he   promised    to  the   Landgrave  of   Hesse  th^ 
abbacies  of  Paderbom,  Corvey,  Munster,  and   Fulda  j 
to  Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar  the  Franconian  Hshop — 
rics ;  to  the   Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  the  eccleaiaaticaX 
domains,  and  the  Austrian  countries  lying  within  hi^ 
territories,  all  under  the  title  of  fiefs  of  Sweden.     Thi^ 
spectacle,  so  strange  and  so  dishonourable  to  the  Ger— — 
man  character,  surprised  the  chancellor,  who  found  it> 
difficult  to  repress  his  contempt,  and  on  one  occasion  ex — " 

claimed,  "  Let  it  be  writ  in  our  records  for  an  everlast 

ii^  memorial  that  a  German  prince  made  such  a  requeetf^ 
of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  and  that  the  Swedish  noblemair:* 
granted  it  to  the  German  upon  German  ground ! " 

After  these  successful  meanuree  he  was  in  a  conditioKX 
to  take  the  field  and  prosecute  the  war  with  fieeb 
vigour.     Soon  after  the  victory  at  Lutzot  the  troops  of 
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Jaxony  and  Lunenburg  united  with  the  Swedish  main 
[)ody ;  and  the  Imperialists  were  in  a  short  time  totally 
iiiven  from  Saxony.  The  imited  army  again  divided ; 
ihe  Saxons  marched  toward  Lusatia  and  SUesia,  to  act 
n  conjunction  with  Count  Thum  against  the  Austrians 
n  that  quarter ;  a  part  of  the  Swedish  army  was  led 
}y  the  Duke  of  Weimar  into  Franconia,  and  the  other 
yy  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  into  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony. 

The  conquests  on  the  Lech  and  the  Danube  during 
Justavus's  expedition  into  Saxony  had  been  maintained 
>y  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld  and  the  Swedish  General 
&EUiner  against  the  Bavarians ;  but,  unable  to  hold 
iieir  ground  against  the  victorious  progress  of  the  lat- 
;er,  supported  as  they  were  by  the  bravery  and  mOitary 
experience  of  the  Imperial  General  AJtringer,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  summoning  the  Swedish 
jreneral  Horn  to  their  assistance  from  Alsace.  Tliis 
experienced  general  having  captured  the  towns  of  Ben- 
:eld,  Schlettstadt,  Colmar,  and  Hageuau,  committed 
iie  defence  of  them  to  the  Ehinegrave  Otto  Lewis,  and 
lastily  crossed  the  Rhine  to  form  a  jimction  with 
Banner's  army.  But  although  the  combined  force 
imounted  to  more  than  sixteen  thousand  they  could 
lot  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  a  strong  poai- 
ion  on  the  Swabian  frontier,  taking  Kempten,  and 
being  joined  by  seven  regiments  from  Bohemia.  In 
3rder  to  retain  the  command  of  the  important  banks 
of  the  Lech  and  the  Danube  they  were  under  the 
aecessity  of  recalling  the  Rliinegrave  Otto  Lewis  from 
Alsace,  where  he  had,  after  the  departure  of  Horn, 
Found  it  diflBcult  to  defend  himself  against  the  exasper- 
ated peasantry.  With  his  army  he  was  now  sum- 
moned to  strengthen  the  army  on  the  Danul>e,  and 
as  even  this  reinforcement  was  insufficient,  Duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Weimar  was  earnestly  pressed  to  turn  his  arms 
into  this  quarter. 
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Duke  Beraliard,  soon  after  the  opeDiag  of  the  cam- 
paign fif  1633,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  town 
and  teiTitory  of  Bamberg,  and  was  now  threaleniug 
Wurtzburg.  But  on  receiving  the  summons  of  General 
Horn,  without  delay  he  began  his  march  toward  the 
Danube,  defeated  on  his  way  a  Bavarian  army  under 
John  de  Werth,  and  joined  the  Swedes  near  Douau- 
.  werth.  This  numerous  force,  commanded  by  excellent 
generals,  now  threatened  Bavaria  with  a  fearful  inroad. 
The  bishopric  of  Eichstadt  was  completely  overrun, 
and  Ingolstadt  was  on  the  point  of  being  ddivered  up 
by  treachery  to  the  Swedes.  Altringer,  fettered  in  his 
movements  by  the  express  order  of  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land,  and  left  without  assistauce  from  Bohemia,  was 
unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The 
most  favourable  circumatauces  combined  to  further 
the  progress  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  this  quarter,  when 
the  operations  of  the  army  were  at  once  stopped  by  a 
mutiny  among  the  officers. 

All  the  previous  successes  in  Germany  were  owing  al- 
together to  arms ;  the  greatness  of  Gustavus  lumself  wa^ 
the  work  of  the  army,  the  fruit  of  their  discipline,  their 
bra'very,  and  their  persevering  courage  under  number- 
less dangers  and  privRtions.  However  wisely  bis  plans 
were  laid  in  the  cabinet,  it  was  to  the  army  ultimately 
that  he  was  indebted  for  their  execution  ;  and  the  ex- 
panding des^s  of  the  general  did  but  continually 
impose  new  burdens  on  the  soldiers.  All  the  -deciaive 
advantages  of  the  war  had  been  violently  gained  by  a 
barbarous  sacrifice  of  the  soldiers'  lives  in  winter  cam- 
paigns, forced  marches,  stormings,  and  pitched  battles, 
for  it  was  Gustavus's  maxim  never  to  decline  a  battle  bo 
long  as  it  cost  bim  nothing  but  men.  The  soldiers 
could  not  long  be  kept  ignorant  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, and  they  justly  demanded  a  share  in  the  spoil 
which  bad  been  won  by  their  own  blood.  Yet,  fre- 
quently they  hardly  received  their  pay,  uid  the  lapso- 
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itj  of  individual  generals  or  the  wants  of  the  state 
generallj  swallowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sums 
raised  by  contributions  or  levied  upon  the  conquered 
provinces.  For  all  the  privations  he  endured  the 
soldier  had  no  other  recompense  than  the  doubtful 
chance  either  of  plunder  or  promotion,  in  both  of 
which  he  was  often  disappointed.  During  the  life- 
time of  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  combined  influence  of 
fear  and  hope  had  suppressed  any  open"  complaint,  but 
after  his  death  the  murmurs  were  loud  and  universal, 
and  the  soldiery  seized  the  most  dangerous  moment  to 
impress  their  superiors  with  a  sense  of  their  impor- 
tance. Two  officers,  Pfuhl  and  Mitschefal,  notorious  as 
restless  characters  even  during  the  king's  life,  set  the 
example  in  the  camp  on  the  Danube,  which  in  a  few 
days  was  imitated  by  almost  all  the  officers  of  the 
army.  They  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  obey  no 
orders  till  these  arrears,  now  outstanding  for  months, 
and  even  years,  should  be  paid  up,  and  a  gratuity, 
either  in  money  or  lands,  made  to  each  man  according 
to  his  services.  "Immense  sums,"  they  said,  "were 
daily  raised  by  contributions  and  all  dissipated  by  a 
few.  They  were  called  out  to  serve  amidst  frost  and 
snow,  and  no  reward  requited  their  incessant  labours. 
The  soldiers'  excesses  at  Heilbronn  had  been  blamed, 
hut  no  one  ever  talked  of  their  services.  The  world  ning 
with  the  tidings  of  conquests  and  victories,  but  it  was 
hy  their  hands  that  they  had  been  fought  and  won." 

The  number  of  the  malcontents  daily  increased,  and 
they  even  attempted  by  letters  (which  were  fortunately 
intercepted)  to  seduce  the  armies  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
Saxony.  Neither  the  representations  of  Bernhard  of 
Weimar  nor  the  stern  reproaches  of  his  harsher  asso- 
ciate in  command  could  suppress  the  mutiny,  while 
the  vehemence  of  Horn  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
insolence  of  the  insurgents.  The  conditions  they  in- 
absted  on  were  that  certain  towns  should  be  assigned 


to  eadi  reginieut  ht  tliu  paymeut  of  arrears,  ¥<m 
Hlpeks  were  allowed  to  ihe  Swedish  chancellor  to  com- 
J)]gr  wjth  these  demauds;  and  in  ease  of  refusal  ibey 
H^otuiced  that  they  would  pay  themselvus,  and  nevet 
btM  draw  a  sword  for  Sw^eu. 

lirThBse  pressing  demands  made  at  the  very  time 
^ritto  the  military  chest  was  exliausted,  and  credit  at 
ftiloir  ebb,  greatly  emban-assed  the  chancellor.  Tli<! 
Will  111  J  he  saw  must  be  found  quiukly  before  the  lou- 
Higim  should  spread  to  the  other  troops,  and  he  should 
bt  deeerted  by  all  his  armies  at  ouce.  Among  all 
thCjfiivedish  generals  there  was  only  one  of  sufficient 
UWOiity  and  [iiflueii'.:e  with  the  soldiers  to  ymt  an  end 
Wthi8'(U,-<vuU^  The  liuU<->  ..f  \V,-iii]ar  was  the  favour- 
tt»'of  the  braj,  aad  hia  prudent  pnottentKw  bad  m« 
tto  geod'will  of  Has  addi^  itbiia.  Utti^^siy  ezpni- 
«BC«  had  excd«d  tina  adamthsu  -Me  m0P  awlM>- 
tm^  the  tiislE  «f  appeaaing  t|k«:'CMaDaBteaied  ibBOflfs; 
\Kt,  avare  of  his  impertapoa,  h»  .arlrfiwned,  tW  «ppof- 
^Biity  to  make  adTOstagMiu  Oi^i^i^aaaa  tm  JbiTHMlf, 
and  to  make  the  embarrassment  of  the  chancellot  sub- 
servient to  liis  own  views. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  flattered  him  with  the 
promise  of  the  Diiuhy  of  Franeonia,  to  be  formed  out 
pf  the  bishoprics  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  and  he 
now  insisted  on  the  performance  of  this  plwiga  He 
at  the  same  time  demanded  the  chief  command  as 
generalissimo  of  Sweden.  The  abuse  which  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  thus  made  of  his  influence  so  irritated 
Oxenstierna  that,  in  the  6rst  moment  of  his  displeasure, 
he  gave  him  his  dismi.'ssal  from  the  Swedish  service. 
But  he  soon  thought  better  of  it,  and  determined, 
instead  of  sacrificiug  so  important  a  leader,  to  attach 
bjm  to  the  Swedish  interests  at  any  cost.  He  there- 
fore granted  to  him  the  Franeonian  bishoprics  as  a 
fief  of  the  Swedish  Crown,  reserving,  however,  the  two 
fortresses  of  Wurtzburg  and  EoenigsbofeD,  which  were 
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to  be  garrisoDed  by  the  Swedes ;  and  also  engaged  in 
name  of  the  Swedish  Crown  to  secure  these  territories 
to  the  duke.  His  demand  of  the  supreme  authority 
was  evaded  on  some  specious  pretext.  The  duke  did 
not  delay  to  display  his  gratitude  for  this  valuable 
grant,  and  by  his  influence  and  activity  soon  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  army.  Large  sums  of  money,  and 
still  more  extensive  estates,  were  divided  among  the 
officers,  amounting  in  value  to  about  five  milUons  of 
dollars,  and  to  which  they  had  no  other  right  but  that 
of  conquest.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  great  undertaking  had  been  lost,  and  the 
united  generals  divided  their  forces  to  oppose  the 
enemy  in  other  quarters. 

Gustavus  Horn,  after  a  short  inroad  into  the  Upper 
Palatinate  and  the  capture  of  Neumark,  directed  his 
inarch  toward  the  Swabian  frontier,  where  the  Imperi- 
alists, strongly  reinforced,  threatened  Wiirtemberg.    At 
liis  approach  the  enemy  retired  to  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, but  only  to  show  tlie  Swedes  the  road  into  a 
district  hitherto  unvisited  by  war.      A  post  on  th^ 
entrance  to  Switzerland  would  be  highly  serviceable 
to  the  Swedes,  and  the  town  of  Kostnitz  seemed  pecu- 
liarly well-fitted  to  be  a  point  of  communication  be- 
tween him  and  the  confederated  cantons.     Accordingly 
Gustavus  Horn  immediately  commenced  the  siege  of 
it ;  but  destitute  of  artillery,  for  which  he  was  obliged 
to  send  to  Wiirtemberg,  he  could  not  press  the  attack 
with  sufficient  vigour  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throw- 
ing supplies  into  the  town,  wliich  the  lake  afforded 
them  convenient  opportunity  of  doing.     He  therefore, 
after  an  inefifectual  attempt,  quitted  the  place  and  its 
neighbourhood  and  hastened  to  meet  a  more  threaten- 
ing danger  upon  the  Danube. 

At  the  emperor's  instigation  the  Cardinal  Infante, 
the  brother  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain,  and  the  Viceroy  of 
MHan,  had  raised  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
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1  to  act  njxm  the  Bhine  mrlependeDtly  of  Wal- 
,  and  to  protect  Alsace.  This  force  now  ap- 
peared in  Bavaria,  under  tiie  commaDd  of  the  Duke  of 
^Qda,  a  Spaniard;  and  tliat  they  might  be  directly 
VRtl^oy^  against  the  Swedes,  Altrii^'er  was  ordered 
fD  j<Hn  thetn  with  bis  corps.  Upon  the  first  iDteUi- 
fUnce  of  their  ajqiroaoh  Horu  had  summoned  to  hia 
WPIBtanoe  the  PalBgrBve  of  Birkeufeld  from  the  Rhine ; 
«ad,  being  joined  by  him  at  Stockach,  boldlj  advauced 
titmoei.  the  enemy's  army  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
-..  Ihe  latter  had  taken  the  route  acron  tite  Uaimbe 
^ri4>  Swabia,  where  Gnstavna  Horn  came  so  oloaa  upon 
tjbjpm  that  the  two  armies  were  only  separated  Crom 
«Bch  other  by  half  a  German  mile.  But  instead  of 
^POepting  the  offer  ot  battle  the  Imperialiate  moved  by 
^  Forest  towns  toward  Brtesgan  and  Alsace,  vAoe 
(jtey  arrived  in  time  to  relieve  Brc^sack  and  to  arrest 
W  victoiioDs  prepress  of  the  Bhinegrave,  Otto  Lewis. 
tDtie  latter  had  shortly  before  taken  tiiB  ForasC  towns, 
find,  supported  by  the  Palatine  of  ^rkenfeld,  who  bad 
Ubmated  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  beat«n  the  Dnke  of 
Lorraine  out  ot  the  field,  had  once  more  given  the 
superiority  to  the  Swedish  arms  in  that  quarter.  He 
was  now  forced  to  retire  before  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy;  but  Horn  and  Birkenteld  quickly  ad- 
vanced to  his  support,  and  the  Imperialists  after  a  brief 
triumph  were  again  expelled  from  Alsace,  The  severity 
of  the  autumn  in  which  this  hapless  retreat  had  to  be 
conducted  proved  fatal  to  most  of  the  Italians ;  and 
their  leader,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  died  of  grief  at  the 
failure  of  his  enterprise. 

In  the  meantime  Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar  had. 
taken  up  his  position  on  the  Danube,  with  eighteen, 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
squadrons  of  horse,  to  cover  Franconia  and  to  watch- 
the  movements  of  the  Imperial  Bavarian  army  upon, 
that  river.     So  sooner  had  Altriuger  departed  to  join. 
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the  Italians  under  Feria  than  Bemhard,  profiting  by  his 
absence,  hastened  across  the  Danube,  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  appeared  before  Satisbon.  The 
possession  of  this  town  would  ensure  the  success  of 
the  Swedish  designs  upon  Bavaria  and  Austria;  it 
would  establish  them  firmly  on  the  Danube,  and  pro- 
vide a  safe  refuge  in  case  of  defeat,  while  it  alone 
eoidd  give  permanence  to  their  conquests  in  that 
quarter.  To  defend  Batisbon  was  the  urgent  advice 
which  the  dying  Tilly  left  to  the  elector;  and  Gu»- 
tavus  Adolphus  had  lamented  it  as  an  irreparable  loss 
that  the  Bavarians  had  anticipated  him  in  taking  pos- 
session of  this  place.  Indescribable,  therefore,  was 
the  consternation  of  Maximilian  when  Duke  Bemhard 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  town  and  prepared  in 
earnest  to  besiege  it. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  not  more  than  fifteen  com- 
panies, mostly  newly  raised  soldiers;  although  that 
number  was  more  than  sufficient  to  weary  out  an 
enemy  of  far  superior  force  if  supported  by  well-dis- 
posed and  warlike  inhabitants.  But  this  was  not  the 
greatest  danger  which  the  Bavarian  garrison  had  to  con- 
tend against.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ratisbon, 
equally  jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  had 
unwillingly  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  and  had 
long  looked  with  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  a 
deliverer.  Bernhard's  arrival  before  the  walls  filled 
them  with  hvely  joy,  and  there  was  much  reason  to 
fear  that  they  would  support  the  attempts  of  the 
besiegers  without  by  exciting  a  tumult  within.  In 
this  perplexity  the  elector  addressed  the  most  pressing 
entreaties  to  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
to  assist  him,  were  it  only  with  five  thousand  men. 
Seven  messengers  in  succession  were  despatched  by 
Ferdinand  to  Wallenstein,  who  promised  immediate 
succours,  and  even  announced  to  the  elector  the  near 
advance  of  twelve  thousand  men  under  Gallas,  but  at 
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the  same  time  forbade  that  general,  under  pain  o 
death,  to  march.  Meanwhile  the  Bavarian  comman 
dant  of  Satisbon,  in  the  hope  of  speedy  assistance,  mad 
the  best  preparations  for  defence,  armed  the  Ro 
Cathohc  peasants,  disarmed  and  carefully  watched  th 
Protestant  citizens  lest  they  should  attempt  any  hostile 
design  against  the  garrison.  But  as  no  relief  arrived, 
and  the  enemy's  artillery  incessantly  battered  the  walls ^ 
he  consulted  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the  ganison 
by  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  abandoned  the 
Bavarian  officials  and  ecclesiastics  to  the  conqueror's 
mercy. 

The  possession  of  Ratisbon  enlarged  the  projects  of 
the  duke,  and  Bavaria  itself  now  appeared  too  narrow  a 
field  for  his  bold  designs.  He  determined  to  penetrate 
to  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  to  arm  the  Protestant  peas- 
antry against  the  emperor,  and  restore  to  them  their 
rehgious  hberty.  He  had  already  taken  Straubingen, 
while  another  Swedish  army  was  advancing  success- 
fully along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube.  At  the 
head  of  his  Swedes,  bidding  defiance  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  he  reached  tlie  mouth  of  the  Iser,  wliioh 
he  passed  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Bavarian  Oenei^nl 
Wertli,  who  was  encam])ed  on  that  river.  Passau  and 
Lintz  trembled  for  tlieir  fate ;  the  terrified  emperor 
redoubled  his  entreaties  and  conmiands  to  Wallenstein 
to  hasten  with  all  speed  to  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed 
Bavarians.  But  here  the  victorious  Bernhard  of  his 
own  accord  checked  his  career  of  con ([U est.  Having 
in  front  of  him  the  river  Tnn,  ^larded  by  a  number 
of  strong  fortresses,  and  behind  him  two  hostile  armies, 
a  disaffected  countrv,  and  the  nver  Iser,  while  liis  rear 
was  covered  by  no  tenable  position,  and  no  intrench- 
ment  could  be  made  in  the  frozen  gi'ound ;  and  threat- 
ened by  the  whole  force  of  Wallenstein,  who  had  at 
last  resolved  to  march  to  the  Danube,  by  a  timely 
retreat  he  escaped  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from 
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Batisbon  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  He  hastened 
across  the  Iser  to  the  Danube  to  defend  the  conquests 
he  had  made  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  against  Wallen- 
stein,  and  fully  resolved  not  to  decline  a  battle,  if 
necessary,  with  that  general  But  Wallenstein,  who 
was  not  disposed  for  any  great  exploits  on  the  Danube, 
did  not  wait  for  his  approach,  and  before  the  Bavarians 
could  congratulate  themselves  on  his  arrival  he  sud- 
denly withdrew  again  into  Bohemia.  The  duke  thus 
ended  his  victorious  campaign,  and  allowed  his  troops 
their  well-earned  repose  in  winter  quarters  upou  an 
enemy's  country. 

While  in  Swabia  the  war  was  thus  successfully  con- 
ducted by  Gustavus  Horn,  and  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Ehine  by  the  Palatine  of  l^irkenfeld,  General 
Baudissen,  and  the  Ehinegrave,  Otto  Lewis,  and  by 
Duke  Bernhard  on  the  Danube,  the  reputation  of  the 
Swedish  arms  was  as  gloriously  sustained  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia  by  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-CasseL  The  fortress  of 
Hamel  was  taken  by  Duke  George,  after  a  brave 
defence,  and  a  brilUant  victory  obtained  over  the  Im- 
perial General  Gronsfeld  by  the  united  Swedish  and 
Hessian  armies  near  Oldendorf.  Count  Wasaburg,  a 
natural  son  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  showed  himself 
in  this  battle  worthy  of  his  descent.  Sixteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  the  whole  baggage  of  the  Imperialists,  to- 
gether with  seventy-four  colours,  fell  iiito  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes;  three  thousand  of  the  enemy  perished 
on  the  field,  and  nearly  the  same  number  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  town  of  Osnaburg  surrendered  to  the 
Swedish  Colonel  Knyphausen,  and  Paderborn  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Biicke- 
burg,  a  very  important  place  for  the  Swedes,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  The  Swedish  banners 
were  victorious  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Germany; 
and  the  year  after  the  death  of  (iustavus  left  no  trace 
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of  the  losa  which  bad  beeo  sustained  in  the  pason  cf 
that  great  leader. 

In  a  review  of  the  important  events  which  signal!^ 
the  campaign  of  1633  tlie  inactivity  of  a  man  of  whom 
the  highest  expectations  had  been  formed  justly  ex- 
cites astonishment.  Among  all  the  generals  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  campaign  none  could  be 
compared  with  Wallenstein  in  experience,  talents,  and 
reputation ;  and  yet  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen  we  lose 
sight  of  him  entirely.  The  fall  of  his  great  rival  had 
Isft  the  whole  theatre  of  glory  open  to  him;  all 
Europe  was  now  attentively  awaiting  those  exploits 
which  should  efface  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat 
and  still  prove  to  the  world  his  military  superi- 
ority. Nevertheless,  he  continued  inactive  in  Boliemi^ 
while  the  emperor's  losses  in  Bavaria,  Lower  Saxony, 
and  the  Rhiue  pressingly  called  for  his  presence  —  a 
cundact  equ.iUy  unintelligible  to  friend  and  foe — the 
terror,  and  at  the  same  time  the  last  hope  of  the  em- 
peror. After  the  defeat  of  Lutzen  he  had  hastened 
into  Bohemia,  where  he  instituted  the  strictest  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  his  officers  in  that  battle.  Those 
whom  the  council  of  war  declared  guilty  of  iiiif;conduct 
were  put  to  d.^itli  «itiii>iii  ni'Trv,  ili<'^.'  vUn-  luid  be- 
haved with  bravery  rewarded  with  princely  muoifi- 
cence,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  honoured  by 
splendid  monuments.  During  the  winter  be  oppressed 
the  imperial  provinces  by  enormous  contributions,  and 
exhausted  the  Austrian  territories  by  his  winter  quar- 
ters, which  he  purposely  avoided  taking  up  in  au 
enemy's  country.  And  in  the  spring  of  1633,  instead 
of  being  the  first  to  open  the  campaign  with  this  well- 
chosen  and  well-appointed  army,  and  to  make  a  worthy 
display  of  his  great  abilities,  he  was  the  last  who  ap- 
peared in  the  field  ;  and  even  then  it  was  au  hereditary 
province  of  Austria  which  he  selected  as  the  seat  of 
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Of  all  the  Austrian  provinces  Silesia  was  most  ex- 
posed to  danger.  Three  different  armies,  a  Swedish 
under  Count  Thurn,  a  Saxon  under  Arnheim  and  the 
Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  one  of  Brandenburg  under 
Borgsdorf,  had  at  the  same  time  carried  the  war  into 
this  country ;  they  had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
most  important  places,  and  even  Breslau  had  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  allies.  But  this  crowd  of  commanders 
and  armies  was  the  very  means  of  saving  this  province 
to  the  emperor ;  for  the  jealousy  of  the  generals,  and 
the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Swedes,  never 
allowed  them  to  act  with  unanimity.  Arnheim  and 
Thurn  contended  for  the  chief  command ;  the  troops 
of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  combined  against  the 
Swedes,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  troublesome  stran- 
gers who  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Saxons,  on  the  contrary,  lived  on  a  very  intimate 
footing  with  the  Imperialists,  and  the  officers  of  both 
these  hostile  armies  often  visited  and  entertained  each 
other.  The  Imperialists  were  allowed  to  remove  their 
property  without  hinderance,  and  many  did  not  affect 
to  conceal  that  they  had  received  large  sums  from 
Vienna.  Among  such  equivocal  alUes  the  Swedes  saw 
themselves  sold  and  betrayed ;  and  any  great  enterprise 
ivas  out  of  the  question  while  so  bad  an  understanding 
prevailed  between  the  troops.  General  Arnheim,  too, 
was  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  time ;  and  when  he 
at  last  returned  Wallenstein  was  fast  approaching  the 
frontiers  with  a  formidable  forca 

His  army  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men,  while  to 
oppose  him  the  alhes  had  only  twenty-four  thousand. 
They  nevertheless  resolved  to  give  him  battle,  and 
marched  to  Munsterberg,  where  he  had  formed  an  in- 
trenched camp.  But  Wallenstein  remained  inactive 
for  eight  days;  he  then  left  his  intrenchments  and 
marched  slowly  and  with  composure  to  the  enemy's 
camp.     But  even  after  quitting  his  position,  and  when 
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thB  taemj,  en^olileued  l>y  bin  paet  delay,  manfiilly 
[iit.']>iiri'(l  to  iiTfiM  liiiii,  he  decline-d  the  opportuiiity  of 
%htiii>;.  Till!  i-iiutiira  with  which  he  avoided  a  battle 
was  im!iut(;<i  to  fiW;  but  the  well-establisheii  rcputaUoa 
of  WalleiisUsui  tcabltsd  him  to  despise  this  suspidon. 
The  vanity  of  UiB  allies  allowed  them  not  to  see  that 
he  purposely  saved  them  a  defeat  because  a  victor}'  at 
that  time  would  not  have  seired  his  own  ends.  To 
convince  them  of  Jiia  superior  power,  and  that  his  iu- 
activity  proceeded  not  from  any  fear  of  them,  he  put 
to  death  the  comaiaLder  of  a  castle  that  fell  into  his 
hands  because  b(i  bad  lefosed  at  CBoe  to  mutenAa  asx 
iintenaljle  place. 

For  DHio  days  did  th«  t«»  uuies  mnuB  wtida 
mwkfitHBhot  of  «ach  otber,  wbm'GoasA  Xenky,  bjira 
th*  can^  of  the  ImpraialuC^  ^^eMftd  vtth  a  tnu^ficitr 
IB  that  of  t^  (dliee  inT^D^Geo^ralArakeiiDtoacoB- 
ftaenoe.  Tba  purport  was  Uiat  WaHcrartcoi^  nabwitih 
BlBBdiBg  hiB  mprnkantj,  was  willutg  to  apee  to  a 
oanatioB  of  mm»  for  six  wa^&  *  S^  w^a  oaaxe,"  ke 
said,  "to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  with  the  Swedes, 
and  with  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  pay  the  soldiers, 
and  to  satisfy  every  one.  All  thia  was  in  his  power ; 
and  if  the  Austrian  court  hesitated  to  confirm  his  agree- 
ment he  would  unite  with  the  allies,  and  "  (as  he  pri- 
vately whispered  to  Ambeim) "  hunt  the  emperor  to  the 
devil"  At  the  second  conference  he  expresaed  himself 
still  more  plainly  to  Count  Thurn.  "  All  the  privileges 
of  the  Bohemians,"  he  engaged,  "  should  be  confirmed 
anew,  the  exiles  recalled  and  restored  to  their  estates, 
and  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  resign  his  share  of 
them.  The  Jesuits,  as  the  authors  of  all  past  griev- 
ances, should  be  banished,  the  Swedish  Crown  indemni- 
fied by  stated  payments,  and  all  the  superfluous  troops 
on  both  sides  employed  against  the  Turks."  The  last 
article  explained  the  whole  mystery.  "  If,"  be  con- 
tinued, "  he  should  obtain  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  all 
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;he  exiles  would  have  reason  to  applaud  his  gener- 
osity; perfect  toleration  of  religions  should  be  estab- 
ished  within  the  kingdom,  the  Palatine  family  be 
^instated  in  its  rights,  and  he  would  accept  the 
lilargraviate  of  Moravia  as  a  compensation  for  Meck- 
enburg.  The  allied  armies  would  then,  under  his 
command,  advance  upon  Vienna,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
jompel  the  emperor  to  ratify  the  treaty." 

Thus  was  the  veil  at  last  removed  from  the  schemes 
over  which  he  had  brooded  for  years  in  mysterious 
silence.  Every  circumstance  now  convinced  him  that 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  its  execution.  Nothing 
but  a  blind  confidence  in  the  good  fortune  and  military 
^nius  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  induced  the 
emperor,  in  the  face  of  the  remonstrances  of  Bavaria 
and  Spain,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own  reputation, 
to  confer  upon  this  imperious  leader  such  an  unlimited 
command.  But  this  belief  in  Wallenstein's  being  in- 
vincible had  been  much  weakened  by  the  inaction,  and 
almost  entirely  overthrown  by  the  defeat  at  Lutzen. 
His  enemies  at  the  imperial  court  now  renewed  their 
intrigues;  and  the  emperor's  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  his  hopes  procured  for  their  remonstrances 
a  favourable  reception.  Wallenstein's  whole  conduct 
was  now  reviewed  with  the  most  malicious  criticism ; 
his  ambitious  haughtiness,  his  disobedience  to  the 
emperor's  orders,  were  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
that  jealous  prince,  as  well  as  the  complaints  of  the 
Austrian  subjects  against  his  boundless  oppression ; 
his  fidelity  was  questioned,  and  alarming  hints  thrown 
out  as  to  his  secret  views.  These  insinuations,  which 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  seemed  but  too  well  to  justify, 
failed  not  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  Ferdinand; 
but  the  step  had  been  taken,  and  the  great  power 
with  which  Wallenstein  had  been  invested  could  not 
be  taken  from  him  without  danger.  Insensibly  to 
iiminish  that  power  was  the  only  course  that  now 
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remained,  and  to  effect  this  it  must  in  the  first  places- 
be   divided;    but,   above   all,  the    emperor's    presen 
dependence  on  the  good -will  of   his  general  put  an 
end  to.     But  even  this  right  had  been  resigned  in  hi 
engagement  with  Wallenstein,  and  the  emperor's  own 
handwriting   secured   him   against   every   attempt   t 
unite   another   general   with    him    in   the    commands 
or  to  exercise  any  immediate  act  of   authority   over- 
the  troops.     As   this  disadvantageous  contract   couldL 
neither  be  kept  nor  broken,  recourse  was  had  to  arti- 
fice.    Wallenstein  was  Imperial  generalissimo  in  Ger- 
many, but  his  command  extended  no  further,  and  he 
could  not  presume  to  exercise  any  authority  over  a 
foreign  army.     A  Spanish  army  was  accoixlingly  raised 
in  Milan  and  marched  into  Germany  under  a  Spanish 
general.     Wallenstein  now  ceased  to  be  indispensable 
because  he  was   no  longer  supreme,  and  in  case  of 
necessity   the   emperor   was   now  provided   with  the 
means  of  support  even  against  him. 

The  duke  quickly  and  deeply  felt  whence  this  blow 
came  and  whither  it  was  aimed.  In  vain  did  he  pro- 
test against  this  violation  of  the  compact  to  the  Cardi- 
nal Infante ;  the  Italian  army  continued  its  march  aud 
he  was  forced  to  detach  General  Altringer  to  join  it 
with  a  reinforcement.  He  took  care,  indeed,  so  closely 
to  fetter  the  latter  as  to  prevent  the  Italian  army  from 
actiiiiriug  any  great  reputation  in  Alsace  aud  Swabia; 
but  tliis  bold  step  of  the  court  awakened  him  from  his 
security,  and  warned  him  of  the  apin'oach  of  danger. 
That  lie  might  not  a  second  time  be  deprived  of  his 
comma  ml  and  lose  the  fruit  of  all  his  labours  he  nnist 
accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  his  long-meditated 
designs.  He  secured  the  attachment  of  his  troops  by 
reniovinL!;  the  doubtful  otlicers  and  by  his  lil)erality  to 
the  resi.  Ht»  had  sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  arniv 
evi'rv  oiher  onler  in  the  state,  every  consideration  of 
justice  and  humanity,  and  therefore  he  reckoned  upon 
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their  gratituda  At  the  very  moment  when  he  medi- 
tated an  unparalleled  act  of  ingratitude  against  the 
author  of  his  own  good  fortune,  he  founded  all  his 
hopes  upon  the  gratitude  which  was  due  to  himself. 

The  leaders  of  the  Silesian  armies  had  no  authority 
from  their  principals  to  consent  on  their  own  discre- 
tion to  such  important  proposals  as  those  of  Wallen- 
stein,  and  they  did  not  even  feel  themselves  warranted 
in  granting  for  more  than  a  fortnight  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  which  he  demanded.  Before  the  duke  dis- 
closed his  designs  to  Sweden  and  Saxony  he  had 
deemed  it  advisable  to  secure  the  sanction  of  France  to 
his  bold  undertaking.  For  this  purpose  a  secret  nego- 
tiation had  been  carried  on  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution  and  distrust  by  Count  Kinsky  with  Feuquieres, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Dresden,  and  had  terminated 
according  to  his  wishes.  Feuquieres  received  orders 
from  his  court  to  promise  every  assistance  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  to  offer  the  duke  a  considerable 
pecuniary  aid  in  case  of  need. 

But  it  was  this  excessive  caution  to  secure  himself 
on  all  sides  that  led  to  his  ruin.  The  French  ambas- 
sador with  astonishment  discovered  that  a  plan  which, 
more  than  any  other,  required  secrecy,  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Swedes  and  the  Saxons.  And  yet  it 
was  generally  known  that  the  Saxon  ministry  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  emperor,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conditions  offered  to  the  Swedes  fell  too  far 
short  of  their  expectations  to  be  likely  to  be  accepted. 
Feuquieres  therefore  could  not  believe  that  the  duke 
could  be  serious  in  calculating  upon  the  aid  of  the 
latter  and  the  silence  of  the  former.  He  communicated 
accordingly  his  doubts  and  anxieties  to  the  Swedish 
chancellor,  who  equally  distrusted  the  views  of  Wallen- 
stein  and  disliked  his  plans.  Although  it  was  no 
secret  to  Oxenstierna  that  the  duke  had  formerly  en- 
tered into  a  similar  negotiation  with  Gustavus  Adol- 
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pliHB,  he  could  Dol  credit  the  possibility  of  induciog  a 
whole  army  to  revolt,  and  of  his  extravagant  promises. 
So  daring  a  design,  and  sucli  imprudent  conduct, 
seemed  DOt  to  he  consistent  with  the  duke's  resen'ed 
and  suspicious  temper,  and  he  was  the  mure  inolined  to 
consider  the  whole  as  the  result  of  dissimulation  and 
treachery  because  he  had  less  reason  to  doubt  liia 
prudence  than  his  honesty. 

Oxenstierna'a  doubts  al  last  affected  Amheim  him- 
self, who,  in  full  confidence  in  Wallenstein's  siuc^rily, 
had  repaired  t*i  the  chancellor  at  Oelnliausen  to  per- 
suade him  to  lend  some  of  his  best  regiments  to  the 
iliike  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  They 
began  to  suspeut  that  the  whole  pi-ojiosal  was  only  a 
snare  to  disarm  the  allies,  and  to  betray  the  Hower  of 
their  troofra  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Walleu- 
atein's  well-known  cliaractev  did  not  couti'adict  the 
suspicion,  and  the  inconsistencies  in  which  he  after- 
ward involved  himself  entirely  destroyed  all  confidence 
in  his  sincerity.  While  he  was  endeavouring  to  draw 
the  Swedea  into  this  alliance,  and  requiring  the  help  of 
their  best  troops,  he  declared  to  Arnheini  that  they 
must  begin  with  expelling  the  Swedes  from  the  empire ; 
and  while  the  Saxon  ofticera,  relying  upon  the  security 
of  the  truce,  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  his  camp,  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  them.  He  was 
the  first  to  break  the  truce,  which  some  months  aftep 
ward  he  renewed,  tliough  not  without  great  difficulty. 
All  confidence  in  his  sincerity  was  lost;  hia  whole  con- 
duct was  regarded  as  a  tissue  of  deceit  and  low  cun- 
ning, devised  to  weaken  the  allies  and  repair  bis  own 
strength.  This  indeed  be  actually  did  effect,  as  his 
own  army  daily  augmented,  while  that  of  the  allies 
was  reduced  nearly  one-half  by  desertion  and  bad  pro- 
visions. But  he  did  not  make  that  use  of  his  superiority 
which  Vienna  expected.  When  all  men  were  looking 
for  a  decisive  blow  to  be  struck  he  suddenly  renewed 
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the  negotiations ;  and  when  the  truce  lulled  the  allies 
into  security  he  as  suddenly  recommenced  hostilities. 
All  these  contradictions  arose  out  of  the  double  and 
irreconcilable  designs  to  ruin  at  once  the  emperor  and 
the  Swedes,  and  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  vdth  the 
Saxons. 

Impatient  at  the  ill-success  of  his  negotiations,  he  at 
last  determined  to  display  his  strength ;  the  more  so  as 
the  pressing  distress  within  the  empire,  and  the  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  of  the  imperial  court,  admitted  not 
of  his  making  any  longer  delay.  Before  the  last  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  General  Hoik  from  Bohemia  had 
attacked  the  circle  of  Meissen,  laid  waste  everything  on 
his  route  with  fire  and  sword,  driven  the  elector  into 
his  fortresses,  and  taken  the  town  of  Leipzig.  But  the 
truce  in  Silesia  put  a  period  to  his  ravages,  and  the 
consequences  of  his  excesses  brought  him  to  the  grave 
at  Adorf.  As  soon  as  hostilities  were  recommenced 
Wallenstein  made  a  movement  as  if  he  designed  to 
penetrate  through  Lusatia  into  Saxony,  and  circulated 
the  report  that  Piccolomini  had  already  invaded  that 
country.  Arnheim  immediately  broke  up*his  camp  in 
Silesia  to  follow  him,  and  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
the  electorate.  By  this  means  the  Swedes  were  left 
exposed,  who  were  encamped  in  small  force  under 
Count  Thurn  at  Steinau,  on  the  Oder,  and  this  was 
exactly  what  Wallenstein  desired.  He  allowed  the 
Saxon  general  to  advance  sixteen  miles  toward  Meis- 
sen, and  then,  suddenly  turning  toward  the  Oder,  sur- 
prised the  Swedish  army  in  the  most  complete  security. 
Their  cavalry  were  first  beaten  by  General  Schafgotsch, 
who  was  sent  against  them,  and  the  infantry  com- 
pletely surrounded  at  Steinau  by  the  duke*s  army, 
which  followed.  Wallenstein  gave  Count  Thurn  haJf 
an  hour  to  deliberate  whether  he  would  defend  himself 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  against  more  than 
twenty  thousand,  or  surrender  at  discretion.    But  there 
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Wtts  uo  room  for  deliberation.  The  army  surrendered, 
and  the  most  complete  victory  was  obtained  without 
bloodshed.  Colours,  baggage,  and  artillerj-  all  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victorB,  the  officers  were  taken  int*> 
custody,  the  privates  drafted  into  the  army  of  Wallen- 
steiu.  And  now  at  last,  after  a  banisliment  of  four- 
teen years,  after  numberless  changes  of  fortune,  the 
author  of  the  Boliemiau  insurrection,  and  the  remote 
origin  of  this  destructive  war,  the  notorious  Count 
Thurn,  was  in  the  power  of  his  enenues.  With  blood- 
thirsty impatience  the  arrival  of  this  great  criminal  was 
looked  for  in  Vienna,  where  they  already  anticipated, 
the  malicious  triumph  of  sacrificing  so  distinguished  t 
victim  to  public  justice.  But  to  deprive  the  Jesuits  of 
this  pleasure  was  still  a  sweeter  triumph  to  Wallenslein, 
and  Thurn  was  set  at  hberty.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
kuew  more  than  it  was  i^rudent  to  have  divulged  ia  ' 
Vienna,  and  his  euemiea  were  also  those  of  Wallenstcis. 
A  defeat  might  have  been  forgiven  in  Vienna,  but  this  ' 
ilisappoiutment  of  their  hopes  they  could  not  pardon. 
""What  should  I  havi5  done  with  this  madman?"  he 
writes  with  a  malicious  sneer  to  the  minister  who 
called  him  to  account  for  tliis  unseasonable  magnanim- 
ity. "  Would  to  Heaven  the  enemy  had  uo  generals 
but  such  as  he.  At  tlie  bead  of  the  Swedish  army  he 
will  render  us  much  better  service  than  in  prison." 

The  victory  of  Steiuau  was  followed  by  the  capture 
of  Liegnitz,  Grossglogau,  and  even  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder.  Schafgotsch,  who  remained  in  Silesia  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  that  province,  blockaded  Breig, 
and  threatened  Breslau,  though  in  vain,  as  that  free 
town  was  jealous  of  its  privileges  and  devoted  to  the 
Swedes.  Colonels  lUo  and  Ooetz  were  ordei-ed  by 
Walleustein  to  the  Warta,  to  push  forward  into  Pome- 
rauia,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  actually 
obtained  possession  of  Landsberg,  the  key  of  Pome- 
rauia.    While  thus  tlie  Elector  of  Braadeuberg  and  the 
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ike  of  Pomerania  were  made  to  tremble  for  their 
minioDS,  Wallenstein  himself  with  the  remainder  of 
I  army  burst  suddenly  into  Lusatia,  where  he  took 
lerlitz  by  storm,  and  forced  Bautzen  to  surrender. 
Lfc  his  object  was  merely  to  alarm  the  Elector  of 
xony,  not  to  follow  up  the  advantages  already  ob- 
ned ;  and  therefore,  even  with  the  sword  in  his 
ad,  he  continued  his  negotiations  for  peace  with 
andenburg  and  Saxony,  but  with  no  better  success 
sua  before,  as  the  inconsistencies  of  his  conduct  had 
stroyed  all  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  He  was  there- 
•e  on  the  point  of  turning  his  whole  force  in  earnest 
ainst  the  unfortunate  Saxons,  and  effecting  his  object 

force  of  arms,  when  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
ive  these  territoriea  The  conquests  of  Duke  Bernhard 
►on  the  Danube,  which  threatened  Austria  itself  with 
imediate  danger,  urgently  demanded  his  presence  in 
tvaria ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Saxons  and  Swedes 
)m  Silesia  deprived  him  of  every  pretext  for  longer 
risting  the  imperial  orders  and  leaving  the  Elector  of 
ivaria  without  assistance.  With  liis  main  body,  there- 
re,  he  immediately  set  out  for  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
d  his  retreat  freed  Upper  Saxony  for  ever  of  this 
rmidable  enemy. 

So  long  as  was  possible  he  had  delayed  to  move  to 
e  rescue  of  Bavaria,  and  on  every  pretext  evaded  the 
mmands  of  the  emperor.  He  had,  indeed,  after  reit- 
ated  remonstrances,  despatched  from  Bohemia  a  rein- 
rcement  of  some  regiments  to  Count  Altringer,  who 
iS  defending  the  Lech  and  the  Danube  against  Horn 
id  Bernhard,  but  under  the  express  condition  of  his 
ting  merely  on  the  defensive.  He  referred  the  em- 
ror  and  the  elector,  whenever  they  applied  to  him 
r  aid,  to  Altringer,  who,  as  lie  publicly  gtive  out,  had 
ceived  unlimited  powers ;  secretly,  however,  he  tied 
>  his  hands  by  the  strictest  injunctions,  and  even 
leatened  him  with  death  if  he  exceeded  his  ordera 
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When  Dnke  Beniliiii'<I  had  appeared  before  RaCisbon, 
and  Ulfl  emperor  as  well  as  the  electur  n^peated  GtiS 
more  nigentiy  theiv  deoinnd  for  swccoiir,  he  pretended 
he  was  about  to  dt'fiiiaLch  General  Gallas  with  a  con- 
siderable army  to  tiie  Danube ;  but  this  movement  abo 
was  delayed,  and  Ifatisbon,  Slraubiiig,  and  Cbani,  as 
weU  as  l^e  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  fell  into  the  bauds 
of  the  Svedes.  When  at  last  he  could  no  Innt^r 
n^lect  the  ordm  of  the  coui't,  he  marched  sbwlj 
toward  ttie  Bavarian  frontier,  where  he  invested  the 
town  of  Cham,  wiuch  had  been  taken  by  the  Swedes. 
But  no  sowier  did  he  learn  that  on  the  Swedish  aide  a 
diversion  was  c<»itci]i]ilated  by  an  inroad  of  the  Saxon* 
into  Bohemia  than  lir  availed  himself  of  the  report  as i 
pretext  for  impiediiiifly  retit-ating  into  that  kingdiLUc. 
Every  coneideiaticii,  he  uiged,  must  be  postponed  w 
the  defence  and  p^iSL■l■vntion  of  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  empeiorj  and  on  this  plea  he  reiuaiW 
firmly  fixed  in  Bohemia,  which  he  guarded  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own  property.  And  when  the  emperor  kid 
upon  him  his  commands  to  move  towai'd  the  Danube, 
and  prevent  the  Duke  of  Weimar  from  establiahiDg 
himself  in  so  dangerous  a  position  on  the  frontiere  rf 
Austiia,  Wallenstein  thought  proper  to  conclude  the 
campaign  a  second  time,  and  quartered  his  troops  for 
the  winter  in  this  exhausted  kingdom. 

Such  continued  insolence  and  unexampled  contempt 
of  the  imperial  orders,  as  well  as  obvious  neglect  of  the 
common  cause,  joined  to  his  equivocal  behaviour  toward 
the  enemy,  tended  at  last  to  convince  the  emperor  of  tie 
truth  of  those  unfavourable  reports  with  regard  to  the 
duke  which  were  current  through  Germany.  The  latter 
had  for  a  long  time  succeeded  in  glozing  over  his  crinU' 
nal  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  persuading  the 
emperor,  still  possessed  in  his  favour,  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  liis  secret  conferences  was  to  obtain  peace  t« 
Geruiauy.     But,  impenetrable  as  he  himself  belieTsi 
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his  proceudiiig.s  Lo  be,  in  the  course  of  Ins  contluct 
enough  transpired  to  justify  the  insinuations  with  which 
his  rivals  incessantly  loaded  the  ear  of  the  emperor.  In 
order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
these  rumours  Ferdinand  had  already,  at  different  times, 
sent  spies  into  Wallenstein*s  camp;  but  as  the  duke 
took  the  precaution  never  to  commit  anything  in  writ- 
ing, they  returned  with  nothing  but  conjectures.  But 
when  at  last  Uiose  ministers  who  had  formerly  been  his 
champions  at  the  court,  in  consequence  of  their  estates 
not  being  exempted  by  Wallenstein  from  the  general 
exactions,  joined  his  enemies;  when  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  threatened,  in  case  of  Wallenstein  being  any 
longer  retained  in  the  supreme  command,  to  unite  with 
the  Swedes ;  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  insisted  on 
his  dismissal,  and  threatened  in  case  of  refusal  to  with- 
draw the  subsidies  furnished  by  his  Crown,  the  emperor 
found  himself  a  second  time  compelled  to  deprive  him 
of  the  command. 

The  emperor's  authoritative  and  direct  interference 
with  the  army  soon  convinced  the  duke  that  the  com- 
pact with  himself  was  regarded  as  at  an  end,  and  that 
his  dismissal  was  inevitabla  One  of  his  inferior  gen- 
erals in  Austria,  whom  he  had  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  court,  received  the  posi- 
tive commands  of  the  emperor  to  join  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria;  and  Wallenstein  himself  was  imperiously 
ordered  to  send  some  regiments  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  the  Cardinal  Infante,  who  was  on  his  march  from 
Italy.  All  these  measures  convinced  him  that  the 
plan  was  finally  arranged  to  disarm  him  by  degrees, 
and  at  once,  when  he  was  weak  and  defenceless,  to 
complete  his  ruin. 

In  self-defence  must  he  now  hasten  to  carry  into 
execution  the  plans  which  he  had  originally  formed 
only  with  the  view  of  aggrandisement.  He  had  de- 
layed too  long,  either  because  the  favourable  configura* 
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tion  o(  the  stars  had  not  jut  presented  itself,  or,  a 
nsed  to  say,  to  chetk  tbe  impatience  of  his  trieniis, 
because  f%e  time  vmu  noi  yet  come.  The  tioie  even  dow 
Tas  Dot  come;  bat  ihe  pressure  of  circumstances  ud 
longer  allowed  him  to  await  the  favour  of  the  stars. 
The  first  step  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  seatiiueiita 
iA  his  principal  officers,  and  then  to  try  the  attach- 
ment of  the  army,  wliich  he  had  so  long  confidently 
reckoned  on.  Three  of  them,  Colonels  Kiiisky,  Teraky. 
and  nio,  had  Img  been  in  his  secrets,  and  the  two  first 
were  further  united  to  his  interests  by  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship. The  same  wild  anihitiou,  the  same  hitter 
hatred  of  the  govemiuent,  and  the  hope  of  enormous 
rewards,  bound  theiu  in  thu  closait  manner  to  Wallen- 
steiu,  who,  to  increasi>  the  aumbtir  of  his  adherents, 
could  stoop  to  the  lowisst  means.  He  had  once  advised 
Colonel  Illo  to'solidt  in  Vienna  the  title  of  count,  and 
had  promised  to  back  his  application  with  bis  powerful 
mediation.  But  he  secretly  wrote  to  the  ministry,  ad- 
vising them  to  refuse  his  request,  as  to  grant  it  would 
give  rise  to  ainular  demands  from  others  whose  services 
and  daims  were  equal  to  his.  On  Illo's  return  to  the 
camp  WallensteiD  immediately  demauded  ti>  knnw  the 
success  of  his  mission ;  and  when  informed  by  Illo  of 
its  failure,  he  broke  out  into  the  bitterest  complaints 
against  the  court.  "  Thus,"  said  he,  "  are  our  faithful 
services  rewarded.  My  recommendation  is  disregarded, 
and  your  merit  denied  so  trifling  a  reward !  Who  would 
any  longer  devote  his  services  to  so  ungrateful  a  mas- 
ter ?  No,  for  my  part,  I  am  henceforth  the  determined 
foe  of  Austria."  Illo  agreed  with  him,  and  a  close 
alliance  was  cemented  between  them. 

But  what  was  known  to  these  three  confidaQts  of  the 
duke  was  long  an  impenetrable  secret  to  tbe  rest ;  and 
the  confidence  with  which  Wallenstein  spoke  of  the 
devotion  of  his  officers  was  founded  merely  on  the  fa- 
vours he  had  lavished  on  them,  and  on  their  knons 
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dissatisfactioii  with  the  court.  But  this  vague  pre- 
sumption must  be  converted  into  certainty  before  he 
could  venture  to  lay  aside  the  mask  or  take  any  open 
step  against  the  emperor.  Count  Piccolomini,  who  had 
cUstinguished  himself  by  his  unparalleled  bravery  at 
Xutzen,  was  the  first  whose  fidelity  he  put  to  the 
proot  He  had  he  thought  gained  the  attachment  of 
this  general  by  large  presents,  and  preferred  liim  to  all 
others  because  born  under  the  same  constellations  with 
himself.  He  disclosed  to  him  that  in  consequence  of 
the  emperor's  ingratitude,  and  the  near  approach  of  his 
own  danger,  he  had  irrevocably  determined  entirely  to 
abandon  the  party  of  Austria,  to  join  the  enemy  with 
the  best  part  of  his  army,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
house  of  Austria  on  all  sides  of  its  dominions  till  he 
had  wholly  extirpated  it.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan 
he  principally  reckoned  on  the  services  of  Piccolomini, 
and  had  beforehand  promised  him  the  greatest  rewards. 
When  the  latter,  to  conceal  his  amazement  at  this 
extraordinary  communication,  spoke  of  the  dangers 
and  obstacles  which  would  oppose  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise,  Wallenstein  ridiculed  his  fears.  "  In  such 
enterprises,"  he  maintained,  "  notliing  was  difficult  but 
the  commencement.  The  stars  were  propitious  to  him, 
the  opportunity  the  best  that  could  be  wished  for,  and 
something  must  always  be  trusted  to  fortune.  His 
resolution  was  taken,  and  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
he  would  encounter  the  hazard  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand horse."  Piccolomini  was  careful  not  to  excite 
Wallenstein's  suspicions  by  longer  opposition,  and 
yielded  apparently  to  the  force  of  his  reasoning. 
Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  duke  that,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  Count  Terzky,  he  never 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  this  man,  who  lost  not  a 
moment  in  communicating  to  the  court  at  Vienna  this 
important  conversation. 

Preparatory  to  taking  the  last  decisive  step  he,  in 
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Jannsiy,  1634,  caUed  a  meetiiig  of  all  the  commaaSen 
of  the  army  M  Pilsen,  whither  he  liad  manhcti  alUr 
hie  retreat  from  Bavaria.  The  euipeior's  recent  orden 
to  spare  his  hereditary  dominions  from  wint«r  qua^t«^ 
ings,  to  recover  Batisbou  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
to  reduce  the  army  by  a  detnchmeut  of  six  thouaaiil 
horse  to  the  Cardinal  Infants,  were  matters  sufliciently 
grave  to  be  laid  before  a  council  of  war ;  and  tliis 
plausible  pretext  served  to  conceal  from  the  cuiiuua 
the  real  object  of  the  meeting.  Sweden  and  SaKony 
received  invitations  to  be  present  in  order  to  treat  wilii 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  for  a  peace ;  to  the  leaders  (if 
more  distant  armies  ^v^ittea  eommuDications  wen 
made.  Of  the  commanders  thus  suuiinoned  twenty 
appeared;  but  three  most  influential,  Gallas,  Colloredo, 
and  Altringer,  were  abfceut.  The  duke  reiterated  his 
Bummons  to  them,  and  in  the  meantime,  in  expecta- 
tion of  their  speedy  anival,  proceeded  to  execute  hi* 


It  was  no  light  task  that   he  had    to  perform ;  & 
nobleman,  proud,  brave,  and  jealons  of  his  honour,  ma 

to  declare  himself  capable  of  the  basest  treachery,  in 
the  very  presence  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  liim  as  the  representative  of  majesty,  the 
judge  of  their  actions,  and  the  supporter  of  their  lawa, 
and  to  show  himself  suddenly  as  a  traitor,  a  cheat,  and 
a  I'ebel.  It  was  no  easy  task  either  to  shake  to  its 
foundations  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  strengthened  by 
time  and  consecrated  by  laws  and  religion ;  to  dis- 
solve all  the  charms  pf  the  senses  and  the  imagination, 
th(jse  formidable  guardians  of  an  estahhshed  throne, 
and  to  attempt  forcibly  to  uproot  those  invincible  feel- 
ings of  duty  which  plead  so  loudly  and  so  powerfully 
in  the  breast  of  the  subject  in  favour  of  his  sovereign. 
But,  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  Wallenstein 
observed  not  the  precipice  that  yawned  beneath  hi* 
feet ;  and  iu  full  reliance  on  his  own  strength,  the  com- 
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mon  case  with  energetic  and  daring  minds,  he  stopped 
not  to  consider  the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the 
difficulties  that  opposed  him.  Wallenstein  saw  nothing 
but  an  army,  partly  indifferent  and  partly  exasperated 
against  the  court,  accustomed  vdth  a  blind  submission 
to  do  homage  to  his  great  name,  to  bow  to  him  as  their 
legislator  and  judge,  and  with  trembling  reverence  to 
follow  his  orders  as  the  decrees  of  fate.  In  the  ex- 
travagant flatteries  which  were  paid  to  his  omnipotence, 
in  the  bold  abuse  of  the  court  government  in  which  a 
lawless  soldiery  indulged,  and  which  the  wild  license 
of*  the  camp  excused,  he  thought  he  read  the  senti- 
ments of  the  army  ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  they 
were  ready  to  censure  the  monarch's  measures  passed 
with  him  for  a  readiness  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
a  sovereign  so  little  respected.  But  that  which  he  had 
regarded  as  the  lightest  matter  proved  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacle  with  which  he  had  to  contend ;  the 
soldiers'  feelings  of  allegiance  were  the  rock  on  wliich 
his  hopes  were  wrecked.  Deceived  by  the  profound 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  these  lawless  bands, 
he  ascribed  the  whole  to  his  own  personal  greatness, 
without  distinguishing  how  much  he  owed  to  himself 
and  how  much  to  the  dignity  with  which  he  was 
invested.  AU  trembled  before  him  while  he  exercised 
a  legitimate  authority,  while  obedience  to  him  was  a 
duty,  and  while  his  consequence  was  sux)ported  by  tlie 
majesty  of  the  sovereign.  Greatness  in  and  of  itself 
may  excite  terror  and  admiration ;  but  legitimate  great- 
ness alone  can  inspire  reverence  and  submission ;  and 
of  this  decisive  advantage  he  deprived  liimself  the 
instant  he  avowed  liimseK  a  traitor. 

Field-Marshal  Illo  undertook  to  learn  the  sentiments 
of  the  officers  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  step  which 
was  expected  of  them.  He  began  by  laying  before 
them  the  new  orders  of  the  court  to  the  general  and 
the  army ;  and  by  the  obnoxious  turn  he  skilfully  gave 
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to  tliem  he  found  it  easy  to  excite  the  indignatioa  ofll 
tiie  assembly.     After  ihis  well-chosen  introduction  h<== 
©xpatiatetl  with  much  eloquence  upon  the  merits  of  ib^ 
army  auil  the  general  and  the  ingratitude  with  whicl^ 
tii6  emperor  was  accustomed  to  requite  theuL     Spanisl^ 
iaflaence,  lie  maintained,  governed  the  court ;  the  min — 
jatry  were  in  the  pay  of  Spain ;  the  Duke  of  Friedlanol 
alone  had  hitherto  opposed  this  tyranny,  and  had  thu^ 
dtawn  down  upou  himself  the  deadly  enmity  of  th^s 
■  Spaniards.     To  remove  him  from  the  command  or  to 
make  away  with  him  entirely,  he  continued,  had  lon^ 
beeti  the  end  of  their  desires;  and  until  they  could 
Bocceed  in  one  or  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  abridge 
his  power  in  the  field.     The  command  was  to  be  plact^J 
in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Hungary  for  no  other  rva- 
■on  than  the  better  to  promote  the  Spanish  pt>wer  to 
Qenuany  ;  because  this  prince,  as  the  ready  instrument 
o(  foreign  counsels,  might  be  led  at  pleasure.     It  was 
merely  with  the  view  of  weakening  the  army  that  tlie 
ax  thousand   troops  were  required    for   the  Cardinal 
Infentc;  it  was  soU^ly  for  thi;  purpose  of  harassing  it 
by  a  winter  campaign  that  they  were  now  called  on  in 
this  inhospitable  season  to  undertake  the  recovery  rf 
Ratisbon.     The  means  of  subsistence  were  everywhere 
rendered  difficult,  while  the  Jesuits  and  the  ministiy 
enriched  themselves  with  the  sweat  of  the  provinces 
and  squandered'  the  money  intended  for  the  pay  of  the 
troopa     The  general  abandoned  by  the  court  acknowl- 
edges  bia  inabiUty  to  keep  his   engagements   to  the 
army.     For  all  the  services  which  for  two  and  twenty 
years  he  had  rendered  the  house  of  Austria ;  for  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  struggled ;  for  all  the 
treasures  of  his  own  which  he  had  expended  in  the  Im- 
perial  service,  a  second  disgraceful  dismissal  awaited 
him.    But  he  was  resolved  the  matter  should  not  come 
to  this;  he  was  determined  voluntarily  to  resign  the 
command  before  it  should  be  wrested  from  his  handi; 
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and  this,  continued  the  orator,  is  what  through  me  he 
now  m^es  known  to  his  officers.  It  was  now  for 
them  to  say  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  lose  such 
a  general  Let  each  consider  who  was  to  refund  him 
the  sums  he  had  expended  in  the  emperor's  service, 
and  where  he  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  of  their 
bravery  when  he  who  was  their  evidence  was  removed 
from  the  scene. 

A  universal  cry  that  they  would  not  allow  their 
general  to  be  taken  from  them  interrupted  the  speaker. 
Four  of  the  principal  officers  were  deputed  to  lay  before 
him  the  wish  of  the  assembly,  and  earnestly  to  request 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  army.  The  duke  made  a 
show  of  resistance  and  only  yielded  after  the  second 
deputation.  This  concession .  on  his  side  seemed  to 
demand  a  return  on  theirs ;  as  he  engaged  not  to  quit 
the  service  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
generals,  he  required  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
vrritten  promise  to  truly  and  firmly  adhere  to  him, 
neither  to  separate  nor  to  allow  themselves  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  him,  and  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in 
his  defence.  Whoever  should  break  this  covenant  was 
to  be  r^arded  as  a  perfidious  traitor,  and  treated  by 
the  rest  as  a  common  enemy.  The  express  condition, 
which  was  added, "  As  long  as  Wallenstein  shall  cTiiploy 
the  army  in  the  emperor^s  service"  seemed  to  exclude  aU 
misconception,  and  none  of  the  assembled  generals  hes- 
itated at  once  to  accede  to  a  demand  apparently  so 
innocent  and  so  reasonable 

This  document  was  pubhcly  read  before  an  enter- 
tainment which  Field-Marshal  Illo  had  expressly  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose ;  it  was  to  be  signed  after  they 
rose  from  table.  The  host  did  his  utmost  to  stupefy 
his  guests  by  strong  potations ;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
saw  them  affected  with  the  wine  that  he  had  produced 
the  paper  for  signature.  Most  of  them  wrote  their  names 
without  knowing  what  they  were  subscribing;  a  few 
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cMily,  more  carioos  or  more  distnutCoI,  xead  tta  pi^ 
over  again,  and  discovered  with  astoiddmiefit  liiat  tbe 
danse  ^<  as  long  as  WaUenstein  diall  emj^c^^  tbe  tamf 
for  the  mnperor^s  service*  was  omilited.  IQo  lia^  in 
fact,  artfully  contiived  to  snbstitate  for  the  iret  anotlicr 
copy  in  which  these  words  were  wanting.  The  Mel: 
was  manifest  and  many  refosed  now  to  eig&  fioeo^ 
lomini,  who  had  seen  throu^  the  whole  dheat^  moA  had 
been  present  at  this  scene  merely  with  this  vi^w  of 
giving  information  of  the  whole  to  the  comt^  fcngot 
himself  so  far  in  his  caps  as  to  drink  the  eilipern^ 
health.  But  Count  T^tzky  now  rose  and  dedaied  that 
all  were  perjured  villains  who  should  recede  from  their 
^n^igement  His  menaces,  the  idea  id  the  inevilaUe 
danger  to  which  they  lyho  resisted  t^y  longer  woqU 
be  exposed,  the  example  of  the  rest^  and  lUo'a  ihetom^ 
at  last  overcame  their  scruples,  and  Uie  papor  was 
signed  by  all  without  exception^ 

WaUenstein  had  now  efiTected  his  porpoae ;  but  Ae 
unexpected  resistance  he  had  met  witii  from  the  com- 
manders roused  him  at  last  from  the  fond  illusions  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  indulged.  Besides,  most  of  the 
•names  were  scrawled  so  illegibly  that  some  deceit  was 
evidently  intended.  But  instead  of  being  recalled  to 
his  discretion  by  this  warning  he  gave  vent  to  his 
injured  pride  in  undignified  complaints  and  reproaches. 
He  assembled  the  generals  the  next  day,  and  under- 
took personally  to  confirm  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
agreement  which  Illo  had  submitted  to  them  the  day 
before.  After  pouring  out  the  bitterest  reproaches 
and  abuse  against  the  court,  he  reminded  them  of 
their  opposition  to  the  proposition  of  the  previous  day, 
and  declared  that  this  circumstance  had  induced  him 
to  retract  his  own  promise.  The  generals  withdrew 
in  silence  and  confusion ;  but  after  a  short  consulU- 
tion  in  the  antechamber  they  returned  to  apologise  for 
their  late  conduct  and  offered  to  sign  the  paper  anew. 
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Nothing  DOW  remained  but  to  obtain  a  similar  assur- 
ance from  the  absent  generals,  or,  on  their  refusal,  to 
seize  their  persons.  Wallenstein  renewed  his  invita- 
tion to  them,  and  earnestly  urged  them  to  hasten  their 
arrivaL  But  a  rumour  of  the  doings  at  Pilsen  reached 
them  on  their  journey  and  suddenly  stopped  their 
further  progress.  Altringer,  on  pretence  of  sickness, 
remained  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Frauenberg.  Gallas 
made  his  appearance,  but  merely  with  the  design  of 
better  qualifying  himself  as  an  eye-witneSvS,  to  keep 
the  emperor  informed  of  all  Wallenstein's  proceedings. 
The  intelhgence  which  he  and  Piccolomini  gave  at 
once  converted  the  suspicions  of  the  court  into  an 
alarming  certainty.  Similar  disclosures,  which  were 
at  the  same  time  made  from  other  quarters,  left  no 
room  for  further  doubt ;  and  the  sudden  change  of  the 
commanders  in  Austria  and  Silesia  appeared  to  be  the 
prelude  to  some  important  enterprise.  The  danger  was 
pressing  and  the  remedy  must  be  speedy,  but  the  court 
was  unwiUing  to  procml  at  once  to  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  till  the  regular  forms  of  justice  were 
complied  with.  Secret  instructions  were  therefore 
issued  to  the  principal  officers,  on  whose  fidelity  reli- 
ance could  be  placed,  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  and  of  his  two  associates,  Illo  and  Terzky, 
and  keep  them  in  close  confinement  till  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  and  of  answering 
for  their  conduct;  but  if  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished quietly  the  public  danger  required  that  they 
should  he  taken  dead  or  alive.  At  the  same  time 
Greneral  Gallas  received  a  patent  commission,  by  which 
these  orders  of  the  emperor  were  made  known  to  the 
colonels  and  officers,*  and  the  armv  was  released  from 
its  obedience  to  the  traitor,  and  placed  under  Lieuten- 
ant-Gteneral  Grallas,  till  a  new  generalissimo  could  be 
appointed.  In  order  to  bring  back  the  seduced  and 
deluded  to  their  duty,  and  not  to  drive  the  guilty  to 
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despair,  a  general  amaesty  was  proclaimed  in  regard 
to  all  offences  against  the  imperial  majesty  committal 
at  IHlaen. 

General   Gallas  was  not  pleased   with  the   honour 
which  was  done  him.     He  was  at  Piiaen  under  the  eye 
L  of  the  person  whose  fate  he  was  to  dispose  of ;  in  thu 
I  power  of  an  eoemy  who  had  a  hundred  eyes  to  wat^h 
I  bis  motions.     If  Wallenstein  once  discovered  the  secret 
^of  his  commission  nothing  could   save  him  from  the 
I  .effects  of  his  vengeance  and  despair.     But  if  it  was 
■..tbus  dangerous  to  be  the  eecift  depositary  of  such  a 
B  wnimission,  how  much  more  so  to  execute  it  ?     The 
l-aentimeuts  of  the  generala  were  uncertain ;  and  it  wa.s 
MM   least   doubtful  whether,  after  the  step  they  had 
llaken,  they   would   be  ready  to  trust   the   emperor's 
t  promises,  and  at  once  to  abandon  the  brilliant  expecta- 
[  tions  they  had  built  upon  Wallenstein 's  enterprise.     It 
Fwas  also  hazardous  to  attempt  to  lay  hands  on  the 
w  person  of  a  man  who  till  now  had  l»een  considered 
I  inviolable ;  who  from  long  exercise  of  supreme  power, 
'   and  from  habitual  obedience,  had  lecorae  the  object  of 
deepest  respect ;  who  was  invested  with   every  attri- 
bute of  outward  majesty  and  inward  greatness ;  whose 
very  aspect  inspired  terror,  and  who  by  a  nod  disposed 
of   life   and   death !      To   seize   such   a   man,  lUce  a 
common  criminal,  in  the  midst  of  the  guards  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  iu  a  city  apparently  devoted 
to  him  ;  to  convert  the  object  of  this  deep  and  habitual 
veneration  into  a  subject  of  compassion  or  of  contempt 
was  a  commission  calculated  to  make  even  the  boldest 
hesitate.     So  deeply  was  fear  and  veneration  for  their 
general  engraven  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers  that 
even  the  atrocious  crime   of   high  treason   could   not 
wholly  eradicate  these  sentiments. 

Gallas  perceived  the  impossibility  of  executing  bis 
commission  under  the  eyes  of  the  duke;  and  his  most 
^xious  wish  was  before  venturing  on  any  steps  to 
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have  an  interview  with  Altringer.  As  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  latter  had  already  begun  to  excite  the 
duke's  suspicions  Gallas  offered  to  repair  in  person  to 
Frauenberg,  and  to  prevail  on  Altringer,  his  relation, 
to  return  with  him.  Wallenstein  was  so  pleased  with 
this  proof  of  his  zeal  that  he  even  lent  him  his  own 
equipage  for  the  journey.  Rejoicing  at  the  success 
of  his  stratagem,  he  left  Pilsen  vdthout  delay,  leaving 
to  Count  Piccolomini  the  task  of  watching  Wallen- 
stein's  further  movements.  He  did  not  fail  as  he 
went  along  to  make  use  of  the  imperial  patent,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  troops  proved  more  favourable 
than  he  had  expected.  Instead  of  taking  back  his 
friend  to  Pilsen  he  despatched  him  to  Vienna,  to  warn 
the  emperor  against  the  intended  attack,  wliile  he  him- 
self repaired  to  Upper  Austria,  of  which  the  safety  was 
threatened  by  the  near  approach  of  Duke  *  Bernhard. 
In  Bohemia  the  towns  of  Budweiss  and  Tabor  were 
again  garrisoned  for  the  emperor,  and  every  precau- 
tion taken  to  oppose  with  energy  the  designs  of  the 
traitor. 

As  Gallas  did  not  appear  disposed  to  return,  Pic- 
colomini determined  to  put  Wallenstein's  creduUty 
once  more  to  the  test.  He  begged  to  be  sent  to  bring 
back  Gallas,  and  Wallenstein  suffered  himself  a  second 
time  to  be  overreached.  This  inconceivable  blindness 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  his  pride, 
which  never  retracted  the  opinion  it  had  once  formed 
of  any  person,  and  would  not  acknowledge  even  to 
itself  the  possibility  of  being  deceived.  He  conveyed 
Count  Piccolomini  in  liis  own  carriage  to  Lintz,  where 
the  latter  immediately  followed  the  example  of  Gallas, 
and  even  went  a  step  farther.  He  had  promised  the 
duke  to  return.  He  did  so,  but  it  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  intending  to  surprise  the  duke  in  Pilsen. 
Another  army  under  General  Suys  hastened  to  Prague 
to  secure  that  capital  in  its  allegiance  and  to  defend  it 
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against  the  rebels.  Gallas  at  the  same  time  amiounoed 
himself  to  the  dififerent  Imperial  armies  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, from  whom  they  were  henceforth  to 
receive  orders.  Placards  were  circulated  through  all 
the  Imperial  camps  denouncing  the  duke  and  his  four 
confidants,  and  absolving  the  soldiers  from  all  obedi- 
ence to  him. 

The  example  which  had  been  set  at  lintz  was  uni- 
versally followed ;  imprecations  were  showered  on  the 
traitor,  and  he  was  forsaken  by  all  the  armiea  At 
last,  when  even  Piccolomini  returned  no  more,  the 
mist  fell  from  Wallenstein*s  eyes,  and  in  consternation 
he  awoke  from  his  dream.  Yet  his  faith  in  the  truth 
of  astrology  and  in  the  fidelity  of  the  army  was  un- 
shaken. Immediately  after  the  intelligence  of  Pio 
colomiui's  defection  he  issued  orders  that  in  future  no 
commands  were  to  be  obeyed  which  did  not  proceed 
directly  from  himself,  or  from  Terzky,  or  Illo.  He 
prepared  in  all  haste  to  advance  upon  Prague,  where 
he  intended  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  to  openly 
declare  against  the  emperor.  All  the  troops  were  to 
assemble  before  that  city,  and  from  tlience  to  ix)ur 
down  witli  rapidity  upon  Austria.  Duke  Beruhanl, 
who  had  joined  the  conspiracy,  was  to  support  the 
operations  of  the  duke  witli  the  Swedish  troops,  and 
to  etiect  a  diveision  u])on  tlie  I)anu]>e. 

Terzky  was  already  ui)on  his  marcli  toward  Prainie; 
and  n(>t]ihig  luit  the  want  of  liorses  ])reyented  the  duke 
from  following  him  witli  the  regiments  who  still  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  him.  l>ut  when  with  the  most 
anxious  expectation  he  awaited  intelligence  from 
Prague  he  suddenly  receiyed  information  of  the  loss 
of  that  town,  the  defection  of  his  generals,  the  deser- 
tion of  his  troops,  the  discovery  of  his  whole  plot, 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  Piccolomini,  wdio  was  sworn 
to  his  destruction.  Suddenly  and  fearfully  had  all 
his  projects    ])ecn   niimMl  —  all  his  hopes  annihilated. 
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He  stood  alone,  abandoned  by  all  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  benefactor,  betrayed  by  all  on  whom  he  had 
depended.  But  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that 
great  minds  reveal  themselves.  Though  deceived  in 
all  his  expectations  he  refused  to  abandon  one  of 
his  designs;  he  despaired  of  nothing  so  long  as  life 
remained.  The  time  was  aow  come  when  he  abso- 
lutely required  that  assistance  which  he  had  so  often 
solicited  from  the  Swedes  and  the  Saxons,  and  when 
all  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  his  purposes  must  be 
dispelled.  And  now,  when  Oxenstiema  and  Arn- 
heim  were  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his  in- 
tentions, and  were  aware  of  his  necessities,  they 
no  longer  hesitated  to  embrace  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity and  to  offer  him  their  protection.  On  the 
part  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  Francis  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Lauenburg  was  to  join  him  with  four  thousand  men, 
and  Duke  Bemhard  and  the  Palatine  Christian  of 
Birkenfeld  with  six  thousand  from  Sweden,  all  chosen 
troops. 

Wallenstein  left  Pilsen  with  Terzky's  regiment  and 
the  few  who  either  were  or  pretended  to  be  faithful 
to  him,  and  hastened  to  Eger,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  be  near  the  Upper  Palatinate 
and  to  facihtate  his  junction  with  Duke  Bernhard. 
He  was  not  yet  informed  of  the  decree  by.  which 
he  was  proclaimed  a  public  enemy  and  traitor ;  this 
thunder-stroke  awaited  him  at  Eger.  He  still  reck- 
oned on  the  army  which  General  Schafgotsch  was 
preparing  for  him  in  Silesia,  and  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  that  many  even  of  those  who  had 
forsaken  him  would  return  with  the  first  dawning 
of  succesa  Even  during  his  flight  to  Eger  (so  little 
humility  had  he  learned  from  melancholy  experience) 
he  was  still  occupied  with  the  colossal  scheme  of 
dethroning  the  emperor.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances  that   one   of  his   suite   asked  leave   to  offer 
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him  his  advice.  "  Under  the  emperor,"  said  k, 
•*  your  Highness  is  certain  of  being  a.  great  and  te- 
epected  ntible ;  with  the  enemy  you  are  at  best  but 
a  precarious  king.  It  is  unwise  to  risk  a  certaintjr 
for  uncertainty.  Tlie  enemy  will  avail  themselves 
of  your  personal  inSuence  while  the  opportunity 
lasts ;  but  you  will  ever  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  they  will  always  be  feai-ful  lest  you  should  treat 
them  as  you  have  done  the  emperor.  Return,  then, 
to  your  allegiance,  while  there  is  yet  time,"  "  And 
how  is  that  to  be  done  ? "  said  \Vallen.stein,  inter- 
mptiag  him.  "  You  have  forty  thousand  men-at- 
arms,"  rejoined  he  (meaning  ducats,  which  were 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  armed  man) ;  "  take 
them  with  you  and  go  straight  to  the  imperial  court; 
then  declare  that  the  steps  you  have  hitherto  taken 
were  merely  desigued  to  test  the  fidehty  of  the 
emperor's  servants,  and  of  distinguishing  the  loyal 
from  the  doubtful ;  and  since  most  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  revolt,  say  you  are  come  to  warn  his 
Imperial  Majesty  against  those  dangerous  mea.  Thus 
you  will  make  those  appear  an  traJturs  who  are 
labouring  to  represent  you  as  a  false  villain.  At 
the  imperial  court  a  man  is  sure  to  be  welcome  with 
forty  thousand  ducats,  and  Friedland  will  be  again 
as  be  was  at  first."  "The  advice  is  good,"  said 
Wallenstein,  after  a  pause,  ■'  but  let  the  devil  trust 
to  it." 

While  the  duke  in  his  retirement  in  Eger  was 
energetically  pushing  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy, 
consulting  the  stars,  and  indulging  in  new  hopes,  the 
dagger  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence 
was  unsheathed  almost  under  his  very  eyes.  The 
imperial  decree  which  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw 
had  not  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  an  avenging  Kemesis 
ordained  that  the  ungrateful  should  fall  beneath  the 
blow  of  ingratitude.     Among  his  officers  Wallenstein 
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had  particularly  distinguished  one  Leslie,^  an  Irishman, 
and  had  made  his  fortune.  This  was  the  man  who  now 
felt  himself  called  on  to  execute  the  sentence  against 
him  and  to  earn  the  price  of  blood.  No  sooner  had 
he  reached  Eger  in  the  suite  of  the  duke  than  he 
disclosed  to  the  commandant  of  the  town.  Colonel 
Buttler,  and  to  lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  two  Protes- 
tant Scotchmen,  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  duke, 
which  the  latter  had  imprudently  enough  communi- 
cated to  him  during  the  journey.  In  these  two  indi- 
viduals he  had  found  men  capable  of  a  determined 
resolution.  They  were  now  called  upon  to  choose 
between  treason  and  duty,  between  their  legitimate 
sovereign  and  a  fugitive  abandoned  rebel ;  and  though 
the  latter  was  their  common  benefactor  the  choice 
could  not  remain  for  a  moment  doubtful.  They  were 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  allegiance  of  the  emperor, 
and  this  duty  required  them  to  take  the  most  rapid 
measures  against  the  public  enemy.  The  opportunity 
was  favourable;  his  evil  genius  seemed  to  have  de- 
livered him  into  the  hands  of  vengeance.  But  not 
to  encroach  on  the  province  of  justice,  they  resolved 
to  deHver  up  their  victim  alive ;  and  they  parted  with 
the  bold  resolve  to  take  their  general  prisoner.  This 
dark  plot  was  buried  in  the  deepest  silence,  and 
Wallenstein,  far  from  suspecting  his  impending  ruin, 
flattered  himself  that  in  the  garrison  of  Eger  he  pos- 
sessed his  bravest  and  most  faithful  champions. 

At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  im- 
perial proclamations  containing  his  sentence  and  which 
had  been  published  in  all  the  camps.  He  now  became 
aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  which  encom- 
passed  him,  the  utter   impossibility  of   retracing   his 

1  Schiller  is  mistakeD  as  to  this  point.  Leslie  was  a  Scotchman 
and  Buttler  an  Irishman  and  a  papist.  He  died  a  general  in  the 
emperor^s  service,  and  founded  at  Pragxie  a  convent  of  Irish 
Franciscans  which  still  exists. 
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Btepa,  hie  fearfully  forlorn  conditiitu,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  at  once  ti'ustiDg  liiiiiself  to  the  faith  ao«I 
honour  of  the  emperor's  SDemies.     To  Leslie  he  poured 
forth  all  the  anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  and  the 
vehemence  of   his  agitation   oxtrncted    from   him  bis 
last   reniaiuiug   secret.     He   disclosed    to    this    officer 
his  intention  to  deliver  up  Eger  and  Ellenbogen,  the 
passes  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Palatine,  of  Birkeafeld, 
and   at   the   same   time   informed    him    of    the   oeat 
approach  of  Duke  Beruhard,  of  whose  arrival  be  hoped 
to  receive  tidings  that  vei-y  nighL     These  disclosure^ 
which   Leshe  immediately  communicated  to  the  con- 
spirators, made  them  change  their  oiiginal  plan.     Tbe 
urgency  of  the  danger  admitted  not  of  Iialf  measures 
Eger  might  in  a   moment  be  in   the  enemy's  hands, 
and  a  sudden  revolution  set  their  prisoner  at  liberty. 
To  anticipate  this  mischance  they  resolved  to  assas- 
sinate him  and  his  associates  the  following  night. 

In  ortler  to  eiecute  this  design  with  less  noise 
it  was  arranged  that  the  fearful  deed  should  be  jcr- 
potrnted  at  an  entertainment  which  Colonel  Bultler 
should  give  in  the  castle  of  Eger.  All  the  guests 
except  Wallenstein  made  their  appearance,  who,  being 
in  too  great  anxiety  of  mind  to  enjoy  company,  excused 
himself.  With  regard  to  him,  therefore,  their  plan 
must  be  again  changed ;  but  they  resolved  to  execute 
their  design  against  the  others  The  three  colonels, 
Illo,  Terzky,  and  William  Kinsky,  came  in  with  care- 
less confidence,  and  with  them  Captain  Neumann,  an 
officer  of  abihty,  whose  advice  Terzky  sought  in  every 
intricate  affair.  Previous  to  their  arrival  trusty  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison,  to  whom  the  plot  had  beeu 
communicated,  were  admitted  into  the  castle,  all  the 
avenues  leading  from  it  guarded,  and  six  of  Euttier's 
dragoons  concealed  in  an  apartment  close  to  the 
ban  que  ting-room,  who,  on  a  concerted  signal,  were 
to  rush  in  and  kill  the  traitors.     Without  suspecting 
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'Aiit  (langnr  tlial  liun^  over  ihem,  the  guests  gaily 
abandoued  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  Wallenstein's  health  was  drunk  in  full  bumpers, 
not  as  a  servant  of  the  emperor  but  as  a  sovereign 
princa  The  wine  opened  their  hearts,  and  lUo,  with 
exultation,  boasted  that  in  three  days  an  army  would 
arrive  such  as  Walleustein  had  never  before  been  at 
the  head  of.  "Yes,"  cried  Neumann,  "and  then  he 
hopes  to  bathe  his  hands  in  Austrian  blood."  During 
this  conversation  the  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  Leslie 
gave  the  concerted  signal  to  raise  the  drawbridges, 
while  he  himself  received  the  keys  of  the  gates.  In 
an  instant  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed  men,  who, 
with  the  unexj)ected  greeting  of  "  Long  live  Ferdi- 
nand!" placed  themselves  behind  the  chairs  of  the 
marked  guests.  Surprised,  and  with  a  presentiment 
of  their  fate,  they  sprang  from  the  table.  Kinsky 
and  Terzky  were  killed  upon  the  spot  and  before 
they  could  put  themselves  upon  their  guard.  Neu- 
mann during  the  confusion  in  the  hall  escaped  into 
the  court,  where,  however,  he  was  instantly  recognised 
and  cut  down.  lUo  alone  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  defend  himself.  He  placed  his  back  against  a  win- 
dow, from  whence  he  poured  the  bitterest  reproaches 
upon  Grordon,  and  challenged  him  to  fight  him  fairly 
and  honourably.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  in  which 
he  slew  two  of  his  assailants,  he  fell  to  the  ground 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  pierced  with  ten  wounds. 
The  deed  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  Leslie 
hastened  into  the  town  to  prevent  a  tumult.  The 
sentinels  at  the  castle  gate  seeing  him  running  and 
out  of  breath,  and  believing  he  belonged  to  the  rebels, 
fired  their  muskets  after  him,  but  without  effect.  The 
firing,  however,  aroused  the  town  guard,  and  all  Leslie's 
presence  of  mind  was  requisite  to  allay  the  tumult. 
He  hastily  detailed  to  them  all  the  circumstances  of 
Wallenstein's  conspiracy,  the  measures  which  had  been 
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already  taken  to  counteract  it,  the  fate  o(  the  foot 
rebels,  as  well  as  that  which  awaited  their  chiet 
Finding  the  troops  well-disposed,  he  exacted  fruia  Lhem 
a  DBW  uath  of  fidehty  to  the  emperor,  and  to  live  and 
die  tor  the  good  cause.  A.  hundred  of  Buttler's  drag- 
oons were  sent  from  the  castle  into  the  town  to 
patrol  the  etreete,  to  overawe  the  partisans  of  the 
duke,  and  to  prevent  tumult,  .ill  the  gates  of  Eger 
were  at  the  same  lime  seized,  and  every  avenue  to 
Wallenstein's  residence,  which  adjoined  the  market- 
place,  guarded  by  a  numerous  and  trusty  body  of 
tTOops  sufficient  to  prevent  either  Ms  escape  or  lii* 
receiving  any  assistance  from  without. 

But  before  tljey  proceeded  finally  to  execute  the 
deed  a  long  conference  was  held  among  the  conspira- 
tors in  the  castle  whether  they  should  kill  him  or 
content  themselves  with  making  him  piisoner.  Be- 
sprinkled as  they  were  with  the  blood,  and  deUberating 
I'  almost  over  the  very  corpses  of  his  murdered  associates, 

1^  even  these  furious  men  yet  shuddered  at  the  horror  rf 

taking  away  so  illustrious  a  life.  They  saw  him  before 
their  mind's  eye  their  leader  in  battle  in  the  days  d 
his  good  fortune,  surrounded  by  his  victorious  army, 
clothed  with  all  the  pomp  of  military  greatness;  and 
long-accustumed  awe  again  seized  their  minds.  Bat 
this  transitory  emotion  was  soon  effaced  by  the  thought 
of  the  immediate  danger.  They  remembered  the  hinte 
which  Neumann  and  Illo  had  thrown  out  at  table,  the 
near  approach  of  a  formidable  army  of  Swedes  and 
Saxons,  and  they  clearly  saw  that  the  death  of  the 
traitor  was  their  only  chance  of  safety.  They  adhered, 
therefore,  to  their  first  resolution,  and  Captain  Dev- 
eroux,  an  Irishman,  who  had  already  been  retained  for 
the  murderous  purpose,  received  decisive  orders  to  act. 
^Vhile  these  three  officers  were  thus  deciding  upon 
his  fate  in  the  castle  oE  Eger,  Wallenstein  was  occupied 
in  reading  the  stars  with  Seni    "  The  danger  is  not  yet 
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over,"  said  the  astrologer,  with  prophetic  spirit.  "  It 
is"  replied  the  duke,  who  would  give  the  law  even  to 
heaven.  **  But,"  he  continued,  with  equally  prophetic 
spirit,  "that  thou,  friend  Seni,  thyself  shall  soon  be 
thrown  into  prison,  that  also  is  written  in  the  stars." 
The  astrologer  had  taken  his  leave  and  Wallenstein  had 
retired  to  bed,  when  Captain  Deveroux  appeared  before 
his  residence  with  six  halberdiers,  and  was  immediately 
admitted  by  the  guard,  who  were  accustomed  to  see 
him  visit  the  general  at  aU  hours.  A  page  who  met 
him  upon  the  stairs  and  attempted  to  raise  an  alarm 
was  run  through  the  body  with  a  pike.  In  the  ante- 
chamber the  assassins  met  a  servant  who  had  just  come 
out  of  the  sleeping-room  of  his  master  and  had  taken 
with  him  the  key.  Puttiog  his  finger  upon  his  mouth 
the  terrified  domestic  made  a  sign  to  them  to  make 
no  noise,  as  the  duke  was  asleep.  "Friend,"  cried 
Deveroux,  "  it  is  time  to  awake  him  ; "  and  with  these 
words  he  rushed  against  the  door,  which  was  also 
bolted  from  within,  and  burst  it  open. 

Wallenstein  had  been  roused  from  his  first  sleep  by 
the  report  of  a  musket  which  had  accidentally  gone  off, 
and  had  sprung  to  the  window  to  call  the  guard.  At 
the  same  moment  he  heard  from  the  adjoining  build- 
ing the  shrieks  of  the  Countesses  Terzky  and  Kinsky, 
who  had  just  learned  the  violent  fate  of  their  husbands. 
Ere  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  these  terrible  events 
Deveroux,  with  the  other  murderers,  was  in  his  cham- 
ber. The  duke  was  in  his  shirt,  as  he  had  leaped  out 
of  bed,  and  leaning  on  a  table  near  the  window.  "  Art 
thou  the  villain,"  cried  Deveroux  to  him,  "  who  intends 
to  deliver  up  the  emperor's  troops  to  the  enemy,  and  to 
tear  the  crown  from  the  head  of  his  Majesty?  Now 
thou  must  die  1 "  He  paused  for  a  few  moments  as  if 
expecting  an  answer ;  but  scorn  and  astonishment  kept 
Wallenstein  silent.  Throwing  his  arms  wide  open  he 
received  in  his  breast  the  deadly  blow  of  the  halberts, 
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Biid,  without  uttering  a  groan,  fell   weltering  in  hia 
blood. 

Tile  next  day  an  expreaa  arrived  from  the  Duke  of 
Laiteuburg  announcing  his  approach.     The  messengra 
was  secured,  and  another  in  Wallensteiu's  livery  des- 
patched to   the  duke  to  decoy  him  into  Eger.      Tlie 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  Francis  Albert  fell  into  L)ie 
hands  of  the  enemy.     Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  who 
was  on  liis  march  toward  Eger,  was  nearly  Rharing  the 
same   fate.      Fortuuately   he   beard   of    WaUenstein's 
death  in  time  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.     Ferdinand 
shed  a  tear  over  the  fate  of  his  general,  aud  ordered 
I  three   thousand    masses   to   be   said   for   his    soul   at 
I  Vienna ;   but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  forget  to 
I  rewani  his  assassins  with  gold  chains,  chamberlains' 
keys,  dignities,  and  estates. 

Thus  did  Wallenstein,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  terminate 
his  active  and  extraordinary  life.  To  ambition  he  owed 
both  his  greatness  and  his  ruin ;  with  all  bis  failings 
he  possessed  great  and  adioirable  qunhties,  and  had 
I  he  kept  himself  within  due  bounds  he  would  have 
lived  and  died  without  an  equal.  The  virtues  of  the 
ruler  and  of  the  hero,  prudence,  justice,  Krmness,  and 
cournye,  aw  strikingly  jiniiiiiueDl  featuri-s  in  liis  char- 
acter; but  he  wanted  the  gentler  \'irtues  of  the  man 
which  adorn  the  hero  and  make  the  ruler  beloved. 
Terror  was  the  talisman  with  which  he  worked ;  ex- 
treme in  liis  punishments  as  in  his  rewards,  he  knew 
how  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  while  no 
general  of  ancient  or  modern  times  could  boast  of  being 
obeyed  with  equal  alacrity.  Submission  to  his  will 
was  more  prized  by  him  than  bravery ;  for  if  the 
soldiers  work  by  the  latter  it  is  on  the  former  that  the 
general  depends.  He  continually  kept  up  the  obe- 
dience of  his  troops  by  capricious  orders,  and  profusely 
rewarded  the  readiness  to  obey  even  in  triHes,  because 
be  looked  rather  to  the  act  itself  than  its  object.     He 
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once  issued  a  decree,  with  the  penalty  of  death  on  dis- 
obedience, that  none  but  red  sashes  should  be  worn  in 
the  army.  A  captain  of  horse  no  sooner  heard  the 
order  than,  pulling  off  his  gold-embroidered  sash,  he 
trampled  it  under  foot ;  Wallenstein,  on  being  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  promoted  him  on  the  spot  to  the 
rank  of  coloneL  His  comprehensive  glance  was  always 
directed  to  the  whole,  and  in  all  his  apparent  caprice 
he  steadily  kept  in  view  some  general  scope  or  bearing. 
The  robberies  committed  by  the  soldiers  in  a  friendly 
country  had  led  to  the  severest  orders  against  ma- 
rauders ;  and  all  who  should  be  caught  thieving  were 
threatened  with  the  halter.  Wallenstein  himself,  hav- 
ing met  a  straggler  in  the  open  country  upon  the 
field,  commanded  him  to  be  seized  without  trial  as 
a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and  in  his  usual  voice  of 
thunder  exclaimed,  '*  Hang  the  fellow,"  against  which 
no  opposition  ever  availed.  The  soldier  pleaded  and 
proved  his  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable  sentence  had 
gone  forth.  "  Hang,  then,  innocent,"  cried  the  inexorar- 
ble  Wallenstein,  "  the  guilty  will  have  then  more  rea^ 
son  to  tremble."  Preparations  were  already  making  to 
execute  the  sentence  when  the  soldier,  who  gave  him- 
self up  for  lost,  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  not 
dying  without,  revenge.  He  fell  furiously  upon  his 
judge,  but  was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  disarmed 
before  he  could  fulfil  his  design.  "  Now  let  him  go," 
said  the  duke,  "  it  will  excite  sufficient  terror." 

His  munificence  was  supported  by  an  immense  in- 
come, which  was  estimated  at  three  millions  of  florins 
yearly,  without  reckoning  the  enormous  sums  which  he 
raised  under  the  name  of  contributions.  His  liberality 
and  clearness  of  understanding  raised  him  above  the 
religious  prejudices  of  his  age;  and  the  Jesuits  never 
forgave  him  for  having  seen  through  their  system  and 
for  regarding  the  Pope  as  nothing  more  than  a  bishop 
of  Rome. 
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But  as  no  ooe  ever  yEit  came  to  a  fortunate  end  n 
quarrelled    with    the   Church,  Wallenstein   also  m 
augment  the  number  of  its  victims.     Through  the  in- 
triguee  of  monks  he  lust  at  l^tisbon  the  command  d 
the  army,  and  at  Eger  his  life ;  by  the  same  arts,  per- 
haps, he   lost,    what    was    of   more    consequence,  hii 
honourable  name  and  good  repute  with  posterity.    For 
in   justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pens  vhich 
have  traced  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  nn 
not  uutinged  with  partiality,  and  that  the  treachery'  d 
the  duke,  and  his  designs  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia, 
reet  not  so  much  upon  proven  facts  aa  upon  probable 
conjecture.     No  documents  have  yet  been  brought  to 
light  which  disclose  with  historical  ceitainty  the  eecret 
motives  of  his  conduct ;  and  among  all  his  public  acil 
well-attested  actions  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  which 
could   not  have  had  an  innocent  end.      Many  of  his 
most    obnoxious    measures    proved    nothing    hut  thti 
earnest  wish  he   entertained  for  peace;    most   of  Ibe 
others  are  explained  and  justified  by  the  well-founded 
distnist  be  entertained  of  the  emperor  and  tii-.'  t-xcus- 
able  wish  of  maintaining  his  own  importance.     It  is 
true  that  his  conduct  toward  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
looks  too  like  an  unworthy  revenge  and  tlie  dictates  of 
an  implacable  spirit ;  but  still  none  of  his  actions,  per- 
haps, warrant  us  in  holding  his  treason  to  be  proved.    If 
necessity  and  despair  at  last  forced  him  to  deserve  the 
sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  against  Iiim  while 
innocent,  still  tliis,  if  true,  will  not  justify  that  sen- 
tence.     Thus  Wallenstein  fell  not  because  he  was  a 
rebel,   but  he  became  a  rebel  because  he   tell.      Un- 
fortunate in  life  that  he  made  a  victorious  party  hie 
enemy,  and  stiD  more  unfortunate  in  death  that  the 
same  party  survived  him  and  wrote  his  history. 
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Wallenstein's  death  rendered  necessary  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  generahssimo ;  and  the  emperor 
yielded  at  last  to  the  advice  of  the  Spaniards  to  raise 
his  son  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary,  to  that  dignity. 
Under  him  Coimt  Gallas  commanded,  who  performed 
the  functions  of  commander-in-chief,  while  the  prince 
brought  to  this  post  nothing  but  his  name  and  dignity. 
A  considerable  force  was  soon  assembled  under  Ferifi- 
nand ;  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  brought  up  a  considerable 
body  of  auxiliaries  in  person,  and  the  Cardinal  Infante 
joined  him  from  Italy  with  ten  thousand  men.  In 
order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  Danube  the  new 
general  undertook  the  enterprise  in  which  his  predeces- 
sor had  failed,  the  siege  of  Ratisbon.  In  vain  did  Duke 
Bemhard  of  Weimar  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Ba- 
varia with  a  view  to  draw  the  enemy  from  the  town ; 
Ferdinand  continued  to  press  the  siege  with  vigour, 
and  the  dty,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  was 
obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him.  Donauwerth  soon 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  NordUngen  in  Swabia  was 
now  invested.  The  loss  of  so  many  of  the  imperial 
cities  was  severely  felt  by  the  Swedish  party ;  as  the 
friendship  of  these  towns  had  so  largely  contributed  to 
the  success  of  their  arms,  indifference  to  their  fate 
would  have  been  inexcusable.  It  would  have  been  an 
indehble  disgrace  had  they  deserted  their  confederates 
in  their  need,  and  abandoned  them  to  the  revenge  of 
an  implacable  conqueror.  Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions, the  Swedish  army,  under  the  command  of  Horn 
and  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  advanced  upon  Nordlingen, 
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deter  mi  ne<i  to   relieve   it  even  at  the   expeose   of  a 
battle. 

The  undertakiug  was  a  daugerous  oue,  for  in  nnm- 
bera  the  enemy  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Swedes.  There  was  also  a  further  reason  for  avoiding 
a  battle  at  preaeut ;  the  enouiy'fl  force  waa  likely  soon 
to  divide,  the  Italian  troops  being  destined  for  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  meantime  such  a  position  might 
be  taken  up  as  to  cover  Nordbngen  and  cut  off  their 
supplies.  All  these  grounds  were  strongly  urged  by 
Gu8t«vu3  Horn  in  the  Swedish  council  of  war ;  but  liia 
remonstrances  were  disregai'ded  by  men  who,  intoxi- 
cated by  a  long  career  of  success,  mistook  tlie  sugges- 
tions of  prudence  for  the  voice  of  timidity.  Ch'urborue 
by  the  superior  influence  of  Duke  Eemhard,  Guslavus 
Horn  waa  compelled  to  risk  a  contest  whose  unfavour- 
able issue  a  dark  foreboding  seemed  already  to  an- 
nounce. The  fate  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the 
possession  of  a  height  which  commanded  the  Imperial 
camp.  An  attempt  to  occupy  it  during  the  night 
faileil,  as  the  tedious  transjiort  of  the  arlOlery  through 
wiiods  and  hnllow  wnya  dt'laywl  llie  nrriviil  i>f  the 
troops.  When  the  Swedes  arrived  about  midnight 
they  found  the  heights  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
strongly  intrenched.  They  waited,  therefore,  for  day- 
break to  carry  them  by  storm.  Their  impetuous  cour- 
age surmounted  everj'  obstacle;  the  intrench ments, 
which  were  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  were  successfully 
scaled  by  each  of  the  two  brigades  appointed  to  the 
service ;  but  as  they  entered  at  the  same  moment  from 
opposite  sides  they  met  and  threw  each  other  into  con- 
fusion. At  this  unfortunate  moment  a  barrel  of  powder 
blew  up  and  created  the  greatest  disorder  among  the 
Swedes.  The  Imperial  cavalry  chained  upon  their 
broken  ranks  and  the  flight  became  universal.  No 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  their  general  could  indnce  the 
fugitives  to  renew  the  assault. 
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He  resolved,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  this  impor- 
tant post,  to  lead  fresh  troops  to  the  attack.     But  in 
the  interim  some  Spanish  regiments  had  marched  in, 
and  every  attempt  to  gain  it  was  repulsed   by  their 
heroic  intrepidity.     One  of  the  duke's  own  regiments 
advanced  seven  times,  and  was  as  often  driven  back. 
The  disadvantage  of  not  occupying  this  post  in  time 
i^as  quickly  and  sensibly  felt.     The  fire  of  the  enemy's 
ailillery  from  the  heights  caused  such  slaughter  in  the 
adjacent  wing  of  the  Swedes  that  Horn,  who  com- 
manded there,  was   forced   to   give   orders   to   retire. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  col- 
league, and  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  Duke 
Bemhard,  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  himself  driven 
into  the  plain,  where  his  routed  cavalry  spread  confu- 
sion among  Horn's  brigade,  and  rendered  the  defeat 
complete.     Almost  the  entire  infantry  were  killed  or 
taken   prisoners.     More   than   twelve   thousand    men 
remained  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle;  eighty  field- 
pieces,  about  four  thousand  wagons,  and  three  hundred 
standards  and  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
perialista     Horn   himself,  with  three  other  generals, 
were  taken  prisoners.     Duke  Bernhard  with  difficulty 
saved  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  army,  which  joined  him 
at  Frankfort. 

The  defeat  at  Nordlingen  cost  the  Swedish  chan- 
cellor the  second  sleepless  night  ^  he  had  passed  in 
Germany.  The  consequences  of  this  disaster  were 
terrible.  The  Swedes  had  lost  by  it  at  once  their 
superiority  in  the  field,  and  with  it  the  confidence  of 
their  confederates,  which  tliey  had  gained  solely  by 
their  previous  military  success.  A  dangerous  division 
threatened  the  Protestant  confederation  with  ruin. 
Consternation  and  terror  seized  upon  the  whole  party, 
while  the  papists  arose  with  exulting  triumph  from  the 

1  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Gustavus  AdolphuB. 
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deep  humiliation  into  which  they  had  sunk.  Swahia 
and  the  adjacent  circles  first  felt  the  consequences  of 
the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ;  and  Wiirtemberg  in  particu- 
lar was  overrun  by  the  conquering  army.  All  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Heilbronn  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  emperor's  revenge;  those  who  could 
fled  to  Strasburg,  while  the  helpless  free  cities  awaited 
their  fate  with  alarm.  A  little  more  of  moderation 
toward  the  conquered  would  have  quickly  reduced  all 
the  weaker  states  under  the  emperor's  authority ;  but 
the  severity  which  was  practised,  even  against  those 
wlio  voluntarily  surrendered,  drove  the  rest  to  despair, 
and  roused  them  to  a  vigorous  resistance. 

In  this  perplexity  all  looked  to  Oxenstiema  for  coun- 
sel and  assistance ;  Oxenstierna  applied  for  both  to  the 
Grerman  states.  Troops  were  wanted,  money  likewise 
to  raise  new  levies  and  to  pay  to  the  old  the  arrears 
which  the  men  were  clamorously  demanding.  Oxen- 
stierna addressed  himself  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  but 
he  shamefully  abandoned  the  Swedish  cause  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Pirna 
He  solicited  aid  from  the  Lower  Saxon  states ;  but 
they,  long  wearied  of  the  Swedish  pretensions  and 
deuiiinils  for  uioney,  now  thought  only  of  themselves; 
and  George,  Duke  uf  Luueuburg,  iu  place  of  llyiug  to 
the  assistance  uf  Upper  Germany,  laid  siege  to  Miu- 
den,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  possession  of  it  for 
himself.  Abandoned  by  his  German  alhes,  the  chan- 
cellor  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  foreign 
powers.  England,  Holland,  and  Venice  were  appHed 
to  for  troops  and  money ;  and,  driven  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, the  chancellor  reluctantly  resolved  to  take  the 
disagreeable  step  which  he  had  so  long  avoided,  and  to 
throw  himself  under  the  protection  of  France. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived  which  Richelieu  had 
long  waited  for  witli  impatience.  Nothing,  he  was 
aware,  but  the  impossibility  of  saving  themselves  by 
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wj  other  means  could  induce  the  Protestant  states  in 
jrermany  to  support  the  pretensions  of  France  upon 
Usace.  This  extreme  necessity  had  now  arrived ;  the 
issistance  of  that  power  was  indispensable,  and  she 
was  resolved  to  be  well  paid  for  the  active  part  which 
ihe  was  about  to  take  in  the  German  war.  Full  of 
ustre  and  dignity  it  now  came  upon  the  political 
tage.  Oxenstierna,  who  felt  Uttle  reluctance  in  l)e- 
.towing  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  empire,  liad 
ilready  ceded  the  fortress  of  Philipsburg,  and  the 
»ther  long-coveted  places.  The  Protestants  of  Upper 
Jermany  now,  in  their  own  names,  sent  a  special 
tmbassy  to  Richelieu,  requesting  him  to  take  Alsace, 
he  fortress  of  Breysach,  which  was  still  to  be  re- 
overed  from  the  enemy,  and  all  the  places  upon  the 
Jpper  Rhine,  which  were  the  keys  of  Grermany,  under 
he  protection  of  France.  What  was  implied  by 
Trench  protection  had  been  seen  in  the  conduct  of 
Trance  toward  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
lun,  which  it  had  held  for  centuries  against  the  riglit- 
al  owners.  Treves  was  already  in  the  possession  of 
Trench  garrisons ;  Lorraine  was  in  a  manner  conquered, 
s  it  might  at  any  time  be  overrun  by  an  army,  and 
ould  not  alone  and  with  its  own  strength  withstand 
ts  formidable  neighbour.  France  now  entertained  the 
lope  of  adding  Alsace  to  its  large  and  numerous 
K)8sessions,  and  —  since  a  treaty  was  soon  to  be 
included  with  the  Dutch  for  the  partition  of  the 
>panish  Netherlands  —  the  prospect  of  making  the 
Ihine  its  natural  boundary  toward  Germany.  Tims 
hamefully  were  the  rights  of  Germany  sacrificed  by 
he  German  states  to  this  treacherous  and  grasping 
K)wer,  which,  under  the  mask  of  a  disinterested  friend- 
hip,  aimed  only  at  its  own  aggrandisement ;  and  while 
t  boldly  claimed  the  honourable  title  of  a  protectress, 
vas  solely  occupied  with  promoting  its  own  schemes  and 
idvancing  its  own  interests  amid  the  general  confusion. 
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In  return  for  these  important  cessions  France  en- 
gaged to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Swedes  by 
commencing  hostilities  against  the  Spaniards;  and  if 
this  should  lead  to  an  open  breach  with  the  emperor, 
to  maintain  an  army  upon  the  German  side  of  the 
Ehine,  which  was  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Swedes  and  Germans  against  Austria.  For  a  war 
with  Spain  the  Spaniards  themselves  soon  afforded  the 
desired  pretext.  Making  an  inroad  from  the  Nether- 
lands upon  the  city  of  Treves,  they  cut  in  pieces 
the  French  garrison;  and,  in  open  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  made  prisoner  the  elector,  who  had 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  France,  and 
carried  him  into  Flanders.  When  the  Cardinal  Infante, 
as  Viceroy  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  refused  satis- 
faction for  these  injuries,  and  delayed  to  restore  the 
prince  to  Uberty,  RicheUeu,  after  the  old  custom,  for- 
mally proclaimed  war  at  Brussels  by  a  herald,  and  the 
war  was  at  once  opened  by  three  different  armies 
in  Milan,  in  the  Valtelline,  and  in  Flanders.  The 
French  minister  was  less  anxious  to  commence  hostili- 
ties with  the  emperor,  which  promised  fewer  advan- 
tages and  threateued  greater  ditticulties.  A  fourth 
army,  however,  was  detached  across  the  Ehiiie  into 
Germany,  under  the  command  of  Cardinal  Liivalette, 
which  was  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Duke  IWrnhard 
against  the  emperor  without  a  previous  declaration  of 
war. 

A  lieavier  blow  for  tlie  Swedes  than  even  the  defeat 
of  Nordlingen  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  with  the  emperor.  After  many  fiuitless  at- 
tempts, both  to  bring  about  and  to  prevent  it,  it  was 
at  last  effected  in  1634,  at  Pirna,  and  the  following 
year  reduced  into  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  at  Prague. 
The  Elector  of  Saxonv  had  alwavs  viewed  with  je^d- 
ousy  the  pretensions  of  the  Swedes  in  Germany ;  and 
his  aversion  to  this   foreign  power,   which  now  gave 
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laws  within  the  empire,  had  grown  with  every  fresh 
requisition  that  Oxenstierna  was  obliged  to  make  upon 
the  Germau  states.  This  ill-feeling  was  kept  alive  by 
the  Spanish  court,  who  laboured  earnestly  to  effect  a 
peace  between  Saxony  and  the  emperor.  Wearied 
with  the  calamities  of  a  long  and  destructive  contest 
wliich  had  selected  Saxony  above  all  others  for  its 
theatre ;  grieved  by  the  miseries  which  both  friend 
and  foe  inflicted  upon  his  subjects,  and  seduced  by  the 
tempting  propositions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
elector  at  last  abandoned  the  common  cause;  and 
caring  little  for  the  fate  of  his  confederates,  or  the 
Uberties  of  Germany,  thought  only  of  securing  his  own 
advantages,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  body. 

In  fact  the  misery  of  Germany  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  all  clamorously  vociferated  for  peace; 
and  even  the  most  disadvantageous  pacification  would 
have  been  hailed  as  a  blessing  from  heaven.  The 
plains  which  formerly  had  been  thronged  with  a  happy 
and  industrious  population,  where  nature  had  lavished 
her  choicest  gifts,  and  plenty  and  prosperity  had 
reigned,  were  now  a  wild  and  desolate  wilderpess. 
The  fields,  abandoned  by  the  industrious  husbandman, 
lav  waste  and  uncultivated ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
young  crops  given  the  promise  of  a  smiling  harvest  than 
a  single  march  destroyed  the  labours  of  a  year  and 
blasted  the  last  hope  of  an  afflicted  peasantry.  Burnt 
castles,  wasted  fields,  villages  in  ashes,  were  to  be  seen 
extending  far  and  wide  on  all  sides,  while  the  ruined 
peasantry  had  no  resource  left  but  to  swell  the  horde  of 
incendiaries,  and  fearfully  to  retaliate  upon  their  fel- 
lows, who  had  hitherto  been  spared  the  miseries  which 
they  themselves  had  suffered.  The  only  safeguard 
against  oppression  was  to  become  an  oppressor.  The 
towns  groaned  under  the  licentiousness  of  imdisciplined 
and  plundering  garrisons,  who  seized  and  wasted  the 
property  of  the  citizens,  and  under  the  license  of  theil 
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position  committed  the  most  lemorseless  devastation 
and  cruelty.  If  the  march  of  an  armj  converted  whole 
provinces  into  deserts,  if  others  were  impoverished 
by  winter  quarters  or  exhausted  by  contributions,  these 
still  were  but  passing  evils,  and  the  industry  of  a  year 
might  efface  the  miseries  of  a  few  months.  But  there 
was  no  relief  for  those  who  had  a  garrison  within 
their  walls  or  in  the  neighbourhood ;  even  the  change 
of  fortune  could  not  improve  their  unfortunate  fate, 
since  the  victor  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  vanquished, 
and  friends  were  not  more  merciful  than  enemies. 
Tlie  neglected  farms,  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  and 
the  numerous  armies  wliich  overran  the  exhausted 
country,  were  inevitably  followed  by  scarcity  and  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  which  in  the  later  years  was 
still  further  increased  by  a  general  failure  in  the  crops. 
The  crowding  together  of  men  in  camps  and  quar- 
ters —  want  upon  one  side  and  excesses  on  the  other  — 
occasioned  contagious  distempers,  which  were  more 
fatal  than  even  the  sword.  In  this  long  and  general 
confusion  all  the  bonds  of  social  life  were  broken 
up,  —  res])ect  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men,  the 
fear  of  the  laws,  ]miity  of  morals,  houoiir,  and  religion 
were  laid  aside  where  might  ruled  supreme  with  iron 
sce])tre.  Under  tlie  shelter  of  anarchy  and  impunity 
every  vice  flourished,  and  men  became  as  wild  as  the 
conntiy.  Xo  station  was  too  dignified  for  outrage,  do 
])roperty  too  holy  for  rapine  and  avarica  In  a  word, 
tlie  soldier  reigned  supreme;  and  that  most  brutal  of 
despots  ofttni  made  his  own  officer  feel  his  power. 
The  leader  of  an  army  was  a  far  more  important  per- 
son within  any  country  where  he  appeared  than  its 
lawful  governor,  who  was  frequently  obliged  to  fly 
before  liim  into  his  own  castles  for  safety.  Germauy 
swarmed  witli  these  i)etty  tyrants,  and  the  country 
suffered  e([ually  from  its  enemies  and  its  protectors. 
These  wounds  rankled  the  deeper  when  the  unha2)pv 
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victims  recollected  that  Germany  was  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  foreign  powers,  who  for  their  own  ends 
prolonged  the  miseries  of  war.  Grermany  bled  under 
the  scourge  to  extend  the  conquests  and  influence  of 
Sweden ;  and  the  torch  of  discord  was  kept  alive 
within  the  empire  that  the  services  of  EicheUeu  might 
be  rendered  indispensable  in  France. 

But  in  truth  it  was  not  merely  interested  voices 
which  opposed  a  peace ;  and  if  both  Sweden  and  the 
German  states  were  anxious  from  corrupt  motives  to 
prolong  the  conflict,  they  were  seconded  in  their  views 
by  sound  poUcy.  After  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen  an 
equitable  peace  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
emperor ;  and  this  being  the  case,  was  it  not  too  great 
a  sacrifice,  after  seventeen  years  of  war  with  all  its 
miseries,  to  abandon  the  contest,  not  Only  without 
advantage,  but  even  with  loss?  What  would  avail 
so  much  bloodshed  if  all  was  to  remain  as  it  had  been ; 
if  their  rights  and  pretensions  were  neither  larger 
nor  safer;  if  all  that  had  been  won  with  so  much 
difficulty  was  to  be  surrendered  for  a  peace  at  any  cost  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  endure  for  two  or  three 
years  more  the  burdens  they  had  borne  so  long,  and  to 
reap  at  last  some  recompense  for  twenty  years  of  suffer- 
ing ?  Neither  was  it  doubtful  that  peace  might  at  last 
be  obtained  on  favourable  terms,  if  only  the  Swedes 
and  the  German  Protestants  should  continue  united  in 
the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  pursued  their  common 
interests  with  a  reciprocal  sympathy  and  zeal.  Their 
divisions  alone  had  rendered  the  enemy  formidable,  and 
protracted  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  and  general  peace. 
And  this  great  evil  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  brought 
upon  the  Protestant  cause  by  concluding  a  separate 
treaty  with  Austria, 

He,  indeed,  had  commenced  his  negotiations  with  the 
emperor  even  before  the  battle  of  Nordlingen ;  and 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  battle  only  accelerated 
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their  coocloeioa.  By  it  all  his  confidonce  in  the  Swed«B 
w»«  lost ;  and  it  was  even  doubted  whether  they  would 
ever  lecover  ft^m  the  blow.  The  jealoosies  muiwig 
their  genemla,  the  insubordination  of  the  arm}',  uid 
the  eshaustioD  of  the  Swedish  kiiigdom,  shut  out  any 
MiisoDftble  prospect  of  effectivie  assistance  ou  tluir 
part.  The  elector  hastened,  therefore,  to  pndt  bf 
the  emperor's  magoaiiimity,  who,  even  after  tht^  bittle 
of  N'onlliugcn,  did  not  recall  llie  cocditioua  pre\ioud]r 
offered.  While  Oxenstieroa,  who  had  assumUed  the 
Estates  in  Frankfort,  made  further  demands  upon  tbetn 
aad  his),  the  emperor,  on  the  ooDtrarj',  mac^  cooces- 
eious;  and  therefore  it  required  uo  loDg  conaideration 
to  decide  between  them. 

lu  the  meantime,  however,  he  was  anxious  to  escapt 
the  cjiarge  <A  saciiiioing  the  comiaim  oause  and  atteuii- 
ing  only  to  his  own  interests.  All  the  German  states, 
and  even  the  Swedes,  were  publicly  invited  to  become 
paitiea  to  this  peace,  altbo^h  Saxony  aad  Uie  emperor 
were  the  only  jiowers  who  delih^&ted  upon  it,  and  who 
aaaumed  the  right  to  give  law  to  Germany.  By  Uii* 
seJf-appointed  tjihuual  the  grievances  of  the  Protestants 
were  discussed,  their  i-igiits  und  pri\"ilt5?es  decided,  and 
flven  the  fate  of  religions  determined  withoat  the  prea- 
ence  of  those  who  were  most  deejdy  interested  in  it. 
Between  them  a  general  peace  was  resolved  tm,  ami 
it  was  to  be  enforced  hy  an  Imperial  army  of  execu- 
tion as  a  formal  decree  of  the  empire.  Whoever  oiqtoeed 
it  was  to  be  treated  as  a  pubUc  enemy ;  and  thus,  con- 
trar}'  to  their  rights,  the  states  were  to  be  compelled  to 
acknowle(%e  a  law  in  the  passing  of  which  they  had  no 
diare.  Thus,  even  in  form,  the  padficatdon  at  PnigM 
was  an  arlutrary  measure;  nor  was  it  less  so  ia  its 
contents.  The  Edict  of  Restitution  hftd  been  the  dud 
cause  of  diE^nte  between  the  elector  and  the  emperor; 
and  literefore  it  was  first  considered  in  their  de^ben- 
tio&s.     Without  formally  annulling  it,  it  was  dete^ 
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mined  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
domains  holding  immediately  of  the  empire,  and,  among 
the  mediate  ones,  those  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Protestants  subsequently  to  the  treaty  at  Passau,  should 
for  forty  years  remain  in  the  same  position  as  they  had 
been  in  before  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  but  without  any 
formal  decision  of  the  Diet  to  that  effect.  Before  the 
expiration  of  this  term  a  commission,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  both  reUgions,  should  proceed  to  settle  the 
matter  peaceably  and  according  to  law ;  and  if  this 
commission  should  be  unable  to  come  to  a  decision 
each  party  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  rights 
which  it  had  exercised  before  the  Edict  of  Restitution. 
This  arrangement,  therefore,  far  from  removing  the 
grounds  of  dissension,  only  suspended  the  dispute  for 
a  time ;  and  this  article  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  only 
covered  the  embers  of  a  future  war. 

The  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  remained!  in  posses- 
sion of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  Halberstadt  in 
that  of  the  Archduke  Leopold  William.  Four  estates 
were  taken  from  the  territory  of  Magdeburg  and  given 
to  Saxony,  for  which  the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg, 
Christian  William  of  Brandenburg,  was  otherwise  to  be 
indenmified.  The  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  upon  acced- 
ing to  this  treaty,  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  rightful 
possessors  of  their  territories,  in  w^hich  the  magnanimity 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  long  ago  reinstated  them. 
Donauwerth  recovered  its  liberties.  The  important 
claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  Palatine,  however  impor- 
tant it  might  be  for  the  Protestant  cause  not  to  lose 
this  electorate  vote  in  the  Diet,  were  passed  over  in 
consequence  of  the  animosity  subsisting  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Cahinists.  All  the  conquests  wliich, 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  been  made  bv  the  Ger- 
man  states,  or  by  the  League  and  the  emperor,  were  to 
be  mutually  restored ;  all  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  foreign  powers  of  France  and  Sweden  was  to  be 
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forcibly  wrested  from  them  by  the  united  powers.  The 
troops  of  the  coutracting  parlies  were  to  be  formed  inlu 
one  Imperial  army,  which,  supported  and  paid  by  the 
empire,  was,  by  force  of  arms,  to  carry  into  execntion 
the  covenauta  of  the  treaty. 

As  the  peace  of  Prague  was  intended  to  serve  as » 
general  law  of  the  empire,  those  points  which  did  not 
immediately  affect  the  latter  formed  the  subject  of » 
separate  treaty.  By  it  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  the  Electw 
of  Saxony  as  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  and  special  articled 
guaranteed  the  freedom  of  religion  of  this  country  nnd 
of  Silesia. 

All  the  Protestant  states  were  invited  to  accede  le 
the  treaty  of  Prague,  and  on  that  condition  were  to  bene- 
fit by  the  amnesty.  The  Princes  of  Wiirtemberg  aiid 
Baden,  whose  territories  the  emperor  was  already  in 
possession  of,  and  wliich  he  was  not  disposed  to  restore 
unconditionally ;  and  such  vassals  of  Austria  as  bad 
borne  arms  against  their  sovereign;  and  those  states 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Oxenstierua,  composed  the 
councU  of  the  Upper  Grerman  circle,  were  excluded 
from  the  treaty,  ^ — nut  sn  nuicli  with  tlie  view  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  against  them  as  of  compelling  tbem 
to  purchase  peace  at  a  dearer  rate.  Their  territories 
were  to  be  retained  in  pledge  till  everything  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  footing.  Such  was  the  treaty  of 
Prague.  Equal  justice,  however,  toward  all  might  pe^ 
haps  have  restored  confidence  between  the  head  of  the 
empire  and  its  members  —  between  the  Protestants  aud 
the  Roman  Catholics  —  between  the  Reformed  and  tie 
Lutheran  party ;  and  the  Swedes,  abandoned  by  all 
tiieir  allies,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  driven 
from  Germany  with  disgrace.  But  this  inequality 
strengtheued  in  those  who  were  more  severely  treated 
the  spirit  of  mistrust  and  opposition,  and  made  it  an 
easier  task  for  the  Swedes  to  keep  alive  the  flames  of 
war  and  to  maintain  a  party  in  Germany. 
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The  peace  of  Prague,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  received  with  very  various  feelings  throughout 
Germany.  The  attempt  to  conciliate  both  parties  had 
rendered  it  obnoxious  to  both.  The  Protestants  com- 
plained of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them;  the 
Roman  Catholics  thought  that  these  hated  sectaries 
had  been  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  true  Church. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  latter  the  Church  had  been 
deprived  of  its  inaUenable  rights  by  the  concession  to 
the  Protestants  of  forty  years*  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  while  the  former  mur- 
mured that  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  church  had 
been  betrayed  because  toleration  had  not  been  granted 
to  their  coreligionists  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But 
no  one  was  so  bitterly  reproached  as  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  was  publicly  denoimced  as  a  deserter,  a 
traitor  to  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  and 
a  confederate  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  meantime  he  consoled  himself  with  the  tri- 
umph of  seeing  most  of  the  Protestant  states  compelled 
by  necessity  to  embrace  this  peace.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  Duke  William  of  Weimar,  the  Princes 
of  Anhalt,  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  the  Dukes  of 
Brunswick-Limenburg,  the  Hansa  towns,  and  most  of 
the  imperial  cities  acceded  to  it.  The  Landgrave  Will- 
iam of  Hesse  long  wavered,  or  affected  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  gain  tiine  and  to  regulate  his  measures  by  the 
course  of  events.  He  had  conquered  several  fertile 
provinces  of  Westphalia,  and  derived  from  them  prin- 
cipally the  means  of  continuing  the  war :  these,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  he  was  bound  to  restore.  Bernhard, 
Duke  of  Weimar,  whose  states  as  yet  existed  only  on 
paper,  as  a  belligerent  power  was  not  affected  by  the 
treaty,  but  as  a  general  was  so  materially ;  and  in  either 
view  he  must  equally  be  disposed  to  reject  it.  His 
whole  riches  consisted  in  his  bravery,  his  possessions  in 
his  sword.     War  alone  gave  him  greatness  and  impor- 
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forcibly  wrested  from  them  by  the  united  powem  The 
troops  of  the  contracting  ])arties  were  to  be  formed  into 
oue  Imperial  army,  which,  supported  and  paid  by  lie 
empire,  was,  by  force  of  arms,  to  carry  into  execution 
the  covenants  of  the  treaty. 

As  the  peace  of  Prague  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
general  law  of  the  empire,  those  points  which  did  nrt 
immediately  affect  the  latter  formed  the  suliject  of  n 
separate  treaty.  By  it  Lusatia  waa  ceded  to  the  EWtoi 
of  fiasony  as  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  and  special  articlra 
guaranteed  the  freedom  of  religion  of  this  country  and 
of  Silesia. 

All  the  Protestant  states  were  invited  to  aceede  to 
the  treaty  of  Prague,  and  on  that  condition  were  to  bene- 
fit by  the  amnesty.  The  PrinceB  of  Wiirtemherg  and 
Baden,  whose  territories  the  emperor  was  already  in 
possesaiou  of,  and  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  restore 
unconditionally;  and  such  vassals  of  Austria  as  had 
home  arms  against  their  sovereign;  and  those  statei 
which,  under  the  direction  of  OxenstiemH,  composed  tie 
council  of  the  Upper  Geimnn  circle,  were  excluded 
from  thy  tronty,  —  nnl.  pi.  tiiucIi  willi  tlit-  viow  oi  con- 
tinuing the  war  against  them  as  of  compelling  them 
to  purchase  peace  at  a  dearer  rate.  Tlieir  territorieB 
were  to  be  retained  in  pledge  till  everything  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  footing.  Such  was  the  treaty  of 
Prague.  Equal  justice,  however,  toward  all  might  per- 
haps have  restored  confidence  between  the  head  of  the 
empire  and  its  members  —  between  tlie  Protestants  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  —  between  the  Kefnrmed  and  the 
Lutheran  party ;  and  the  Swedes,  abandoned  by  all 
tlieir  allies,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  drivea 
from  Germany  with  disgrace.  But  this  inequality 
strengthened  in  those  who  were  more  severely  treated 
the  si)irit  of  mistrust  and  opposition,  and  made  it  an 
easier  task  for  the  Swedes  to  keep  alive  the  flames  of 
war  and  to  maintain  a  party  in  Germany. 
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The  peace  of  Prague,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
iras  received  with  very  various  feehngs  throughout 
lermany.  The  attempt  to  conciliate  both  parties  had 
endered  it  obnoxious  to  both.  The  Protestants  com- 
plained of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them;  the 
loman  GathoHcs  thought  that  these  hated  sectaries 
Lad  been  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  true  Church. 
:n  the  opinion  of  the  latter  the  Church  had  been 
leprived  of  its  inalienable  rights  by  the  concession  to 
he  Protestants  of  forty  years'  undisturbed  possession 
rf  the  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  while  the  former  mur- 
nured  that  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  church  had 
)een  betrayed  because  toleration  had  not  been  granted 
.0  their  coreligionists  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But 
10  one  was  so  bitterly  reproached  as  the  Elector  of 
Jaxony,  who  was  publicly  denoimced  as  a  deserter,  a 
raitor  to  reUgion  and  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  and 
I  confederate  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  meantime  he  consoled  himself  with  the  tri- 
imph  of  seeing  most  of  the  Protestant  states  compelled 
)y  necessity  to  embrace  this  peace.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  Duke  William  of  Weimar,  the  Princes 
)f  Anhalt,  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  the  Dukes  of 
Srunswick-Lunenburg,  the  Hansa  towns,  and  most  of 
he  imperial  cities  acceded  to  it.  The  Landgrave  Will- 
am  of  Hesse  long  wavered,  or  affected  to  do  so,  in 
)rder  to  gain  time  and  to  regulate  his  measures  by  the 
jourse  of  events.  He  had  conquered  several  fertile 
provinces  of  Westphalia,  and  derived  from  them  prin- 
ipally  the  means  of  continuing  the  war :  these,  by  the 
,erms  of  the  treaty,  he  was  bound  to  restore.  Bernhard, 
Duke  of  Weimar,  whose  states  as  yet  existed  only  on 
paper,  as  a  beUigerent  power  was  not  affected  by  the 
ireaty,  but  as  a  general  was  so  materially ;  and  in  either 
riew  he  must  equally  be  disposed  to  reject  it.  His 
ivhole  riches  consisted  in  his  bravery,  his  possessions  in 
lis  sword.     War  alone  gave  him  greatness  and  impor* 
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tance,  and  war  alone  could  realise  the  projeoto  which 
his  ambition  suggested 

But  of  all  who  declaimed  against  the  treaty  oE 
Prague  none  were  so  loUd  in  their  olamours  as  the 
Swedes,  and  none  had  so  much  reason  for  their  oppon* 
tion.  Invited  to  Germany  by  the  (Germans  themselves, 
the  champions  of  the  Protestant  church  and  the  free^ 
dom  of  the  states  which  they  had  defended  with  so 
much  bloodshed  and  with  the  sacred  life  of  their  king, 
they  now  saw  themselves  suddenly  and  shamefully 
abandoned,  disappointed  in  all  their  hope8>  without 
reward  and  without  gratitude  driven  from  the  em^ 
for  which  they  had  toiled  and  bled,  and  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  enemy  by  the  very  princes  who  owed 
everything  to  them.  No  satisfaction,  no  indemnifi* 
cation  for  the  expenses  which  they  had  incurred,  no 
equivalent  for  the  conquests  which  they  were  to  leave 
behind  them,  was  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
They  were  to  be  dismissed  poorer  than  they  came,  or  if 
they  resisted  to  be  expelled  by  the  very  powers  who 
had  invited  them.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  at  last 
spoke  of  a  pecuniary  indemnification,  and  mentioned 
the  small  sum  of  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
florins ;  but  the  Swedes  bad  already  expended  consider- 
ably more,  and  this  disgraceful  equivalent  in  money 
was  both  contrary  to  their  true  interests  and  injurious 
to  their  pride.  "  The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony," 
replied  Oxenstierna,  "  have  been  paid  for  their  servicer, 
whicli,  as  vassals,  they  were  bound  to  ivnder  the 
em})eror,  with  the  possession  of  important  provinces; 
and  shall  we  who  have  sacrificed  our  king  for  Germany 
be  dismissed  with  the  miserable  sum  of  two  milhon 
fiv(^  hundred  thousand  florins  ?  "  The  disappointment 
of  their  expectations  was  the  more  severe  because  the 
Swedes  had  calculated  upon  being  recomi>ensed  with 
tlie  Duchy  of  Pomerania,  the  present  possessor  of 
which  was  old  and  without  heirs.     But  the  succession 
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of  this  territofy  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Prague 
to  the  Electoar  of  Brandenburg ;  and  all  the  neighbour- 
ing powers  declared  against  allowing  the  Swedes  to 
obtain  a  footing  within  the  empira 

Never  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  had  the  pros* 
pects  of  the  Swedes  looked  more  gloomy  than  in  the 
year  1635,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  ot  the 
treaty  of  Prague.  Many  of  their  allies,  particularly 
among  the  free  cities^  abandoned  them  to  benefit  by 
the  peace;  others  were  compelled  to  accede  to  it 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  emperor.  Augsburg, 
subdued  by  famine,  surrendered  under  the  severest 
Qonditions;  Wurtzburg  and  Coburg  were  lost  to  the 
Austriana  The  League  of  Heilbronn  was  formally 
dissolved.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  Germany,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Swedish  power,  was  reduced  under 
the  emperor.  Saxony  on  the  strength  of  the  treaty  of 
Prague  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Thuringia,  Hal- 
berstadt»  and  Magdeburg.  Philipsburg,  the  military 
depdt  of  France,  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians  with 
all  the  stores  it  contained ;  and  this  severe  loss  checked 
the  activity  of  France.  To  complete  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Sweden,  the  truce  with  Poland  was  dravring 
to  a  close.  To  support  a  war  at  the  same  time  with 
Poland  and  in  Germany  was  far  beyond  the  power  of 
Sweden ;  and  all  that  remained  was  to  choose  between 
them.  Pride  and  ambition  declared  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing the  German  war  at  whatever  sacrifice  on  the 
side  of  Poland.  An  army,  however,  was  necessary  to 
command  the  respect  of  Poland  and  to  give  weight 
to  Sweden  in  any  negotiations  for  a  truce  or  a  peace. 

The  mind  of  Oxenstiema,  firm  and  inexhaustible  in 
expedients,  set  itself  manfully  to  meet  these  calamities 
which  all  combined  to  overwhelm  Sweden ;  and  his 
shrewd  understanding  taught  him  how  to  turn  even 
misfortunes  to  his  advantage.  The  defection  of  so 
many  German  cities  of  the  empire  deprived  him,  it  is 
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true,  of  a  great  part  of  his  fornier  allies,  but  at  i 
same  time  it  freed  him  from  the  uec«esity  of  paying 
any  regard  to  their  iuterests.  The  more  the  Dumber 
of  his  enemies  increased,  the  more  provincee  and  maga- 
zines were  opened  to  his  troops.  The  gross  ingratitude 
of  the  states  and  the  haughty  contempt  with  which 
the  emperor  behaved  (who  did  not  even  condescend  to 
treat  directly  with  liim  about  a  peace),  excited  in  him 
the  courage  of  despair  and  a  noble  determination  to 
maintain  the  struggle  to  the  last.  The  continuance  of 
war,  however  unfortunate  it  might  prove,  could  not 
render  the  situation  of  Sweden  worse  than  it  now  was; 
and  if  Germany  was  to  be  evacuated,  it  was  at  least 
better  and  nobler  to  do  so  sword  in  hand,  and  to  yield 
to  force  rather  than  to  fear. 

In  the  extremity  in  which  the  Swedes  were  now 
placed  by  the  desertion  of  their  allies  they  addressed 
themselves  to  France,  who  met  them  with  the  greater 
encouragement.  The  interest  of  the  two  Crowns  were 
closely  united,  and  France  would  have  injured  herself 
by  allowing  the  Swedish  power  in  Germany  to  decline 
The  helpless  situation  of  the  Swedes  was  rather  au 
additional  motive  with  France  to  cement  more  closely 
their  alliance,  and  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
German  war.  Since  the  alliance  with  Sweden  at  Beer- 
wald,  in  1632,  France  had  maintained  the  war  against 
the  emperor  by  the  arms  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  with- 
out any  open  or  formal  breach,  by  furnishing  subsidies 
and  increasing  the  number  of  his  enemies.  But 
alarmed  at  tlie  unexpected  rapidity  and  success  of  the 
Swedish  arms,  France,  in  anxiety  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power,  which  was  disturbed  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  Swedes,  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  lost  sight 
of  her  original  designs.  She  endeavoured  to  protect 
the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire  against  the 
Swedish  conqueror  by  the  treaties  of  neutrality,  and 
when   this  plan  failed  she  even  meditated  herself  to 
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declare  war  against  him.  But  no  sooner  had  the  death 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  desperate  situation  of 
the  Swedish  affairs,  dispelled  this  apprehension,  than 
she  returned  with  fresh  zeal  to  her  first  design,  and 
readily  afforded  in  this  misfortune  the  aid  which  in  the 
hour  of  success  she  had  refused.  Freed  from  the  checks 
which  the  ambition  and  vigilance  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus placed  upon  her  plans  of  aggrandisement,  France 
availed  herself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  defeat  of  NordUngen  to  obtain  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  the  war,  and  to  prescribe  laws  to  those  who  sued 
for  her  powerful  protection.  The  moment  seemed  to 
smile  upon  her  boldest  plans,  and  those  which  had 
formerly  seemed  chimerical  now  appeared  to  be  justi- 
fied by  circumstances.  She  now  turned  her  whole 
attention  to  the  war  in  Germany ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  secured  her  own  private  ends  by  a  treaty  with  the 
Germans  she  suddenly  entered  the  political  arena  as  an 
active  and  commanding  power.  While  the  other  bel- 
ligerent states  had  been  exhausting  themselves  in  a 
tedious  contest,  France  had  been  reserving  her  strength 
and  maintained  the  contest  by  money  alone ;  but  now, 
when  the  state  of  things  called  for  more  active  meas- 
ures, she  seized  tlie  sword  and  astonished  Europe  by 
the  boldness  and  magnitude  of  her  undertakings.  At  the 
same  moment  she  fitted  out  two  fleets  and  sent  six  dif- 
ferent armies  into  the  field,  while  she  subsidised  a 
foreign  Crown  and  several  of  the  German  princes.  Ani- 
mated by  this  powerful  cooperation,  the  Swedes  and 
Germans  awoke  from  the  consternation,  and  hoped, 
sword  in  hand,  to  obtain  a  more  honourable  peace  than 
that  of  Prague.  Abandoned  by  their  confederates,  who 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  emperor,  they  formed  a  still 
closer  alliance  with  France,  which  increased  her  sup- 
port with  their  gi*owing  necessities,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  more  active  although  secret  share  in  the  Ger- 
man war,  until  at  last  she  threw  off  the  mask  alto- 
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gether,  and  in  !»r  own  name  HMule  an  tmequivocal 
declRralicm  of  war  agaiuRt  iho  emperor. 

To  l«ave  Sweden  at  full  liberty  to  act  agaiaat 
AuBtria,  France  «>iDnjenf»d  her  operations  by  liber- 
ating it  from  all  fear  &f  a  Polish  whi.  By  means  t4 
the  CouDt  d'Avaus,  its  minister,  an  Hgreeinent  mu 
concluded  between  the  two  powers  at  Sttiinmadorf 
ill  Prussia,  by  which  the  Iruce  was  proionged  for 
twenty-six  years,  though  not  without  a  gnat  sacritioi 
on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  who  ceded  by  a  single  nroke 
of  the  pen  almost  the  whole  of  Polish  Pnissia,  tho 
dear-bought  conquest  of  Gustavus  Adolphvs.  The 
twaty  of  Beerwald  was,  with  oertaiu  inodificatioDS, 
which  circuiuBtances  rendered  neceseary,  renewed  at 
different  times  at  Conipiegoe.  and  afterward  at  Wismar 
and  Hamburg.  France  had  already  come  to  a  rupture 
with  Spain  in  May,  1635.  and  the  vigorous  attack 
wliich  it  made  upon  that  power  deprived  the  emperor 
of  his  most  valuable  auxiliaries  from  the  Ketlierlanda. 
By  supporting  the  Landgrave  William  of  Cassel  aod 
Duke  Bembai'd  <ff  Weimar  the  Swedes  were  enabitsd  to 
ml  \\illi  liuiR^  vi;^.>iiv  ni".>Ji  (lie  KIW  tuid  the  Danulie, 
and  a  diversion  upon  the  Kbine  compelled  the  emperor 
to  divide  his  force. 

At  length  the  elector,  having  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Imperial  General  Hatzfeld,  advanced  a^unat 
Magdeburg,  which  Banner  in  vain  hastened  to  relieve. 
The  united  army  of  the  Imperialists  and  tbs  Saxons 
now  spread  itself  over  Brandenbui^,  wrested  severd 
places  from  the  Swedes,  and  almost  drove  th^n  to  the 
Baltic.  But,  contrary  to  all  expectation.  Banner,  who 
bad  been  given  up  as  lost,  attacked  the  allies  on  the 
24tb  of  September,  16-36,  at  Wittstock,  whene  a  bloodj 
battle  took  place.  The  onset  was  terrific,  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  directed  against  the 
right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  led  by  Banner 
in  person.     Tlie  contest  was  Icmg  maiotained  vili 
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[ual  animoaity  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  There 
as  not  a  squadron  among  the  Swedes  which  did  not 
turn  ten  times  to  the  charge,  to  be  as  often  repulsed, 
hen  at  last  Banner  was  obliged  to  retire  before  the 
iperior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  His  left  wing  sus- 
ined  the  combat  until  night,  and  the  second  line  of 
le  Swedes,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  engaged,  was 
repared  to  renew  it  the  next  morning.  But  the  elector 
id  not  wait  for  a  second  attack.  His  army  was  ex* 
iiisted  by  the  efforts  of  the  preceding  day;  and  as 
le  drivers  had  fled  with  the  horses  his  artillery  was 
Dserviceable.  He  accordingly  retreated  in  the  night 
ith  Count  Hatzfeld  and  relinquished  the  ground  to 
le  Swedes.  About  five  thousand  of  the  allies  fell 
pon  the  field,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  killed  in 
le  pursuit,  or  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  exasper- 
\ed  peasantry.  One  hundred  and  fifty  standards  and 
3lours,  twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  the  whole  bag- 
sige  and  silver  plate  of  the  elector  were  captured,  and 
lore  than  two  thousand  men  taken  prisoners.  This 
rilliant  victory,  achieved  over  an  enemy  far  superior 
I  numbers,  and  in  a  very  advantageous  position,  re- 
x)red  the  Swedes  at  once  to  their  former  reputation ; 
leir  enemies  were  discouraged  and  their  friends  in- 
>ired  with  new  hopes.  Banner  instantly  followed 
p  this  decisive  success,  and,  hastily  crossing  the  Elbe, 
rove  the  Imperialists  before  him  through  Thuringia 
od  Hesse  into  Westphalia.  He  then  returned  and 
)ok  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Saxony. 
But,  without  the  material  aid  furnished  by  the 
[version  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the  activity  there  of 
►uke  Bemhard  and  the  French,  these  important  suc- 
jsses  would  have  been  unattainable.  Duke  Bemhard, 
fter  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen,  reorganised  his  broken 
rmy  at  Wetterau,  but,  abandoned  by  the  confederates 
f  the  League  of  Heilbronn,  which  had  been  dissolved 
f  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  receiving  but  little  sup- 
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port  from  the  Swedes,  he  fonnd  himself  onable  ta 
tuaiuLttiii  an  army  or  to  perform  aa  enterprise  of  m- 
portance.  The  defeat  at  Nordlingen  had  terminated 
all  bis  hopes  on  the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  while  tin 
weakness  of  the  Swedes  destroyed  the  chance  of  re- 
trieving his  fortunes  tlu'oiigh  their  assistance.  Tired, 
too,  of  the  constraint  imposed  upon  him  by  the  impeii- 
ons  chancellor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  France,  who 
could  easily  supply  him  with  mone)',  the  only  aid 
which  he  required ;  and  France  readily  acceded  to  hia 
proposals.  RicheUeu  desired  nothing  so  much  as  ts 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  Swedes  in  the  Gennm 
war,  and  to  obtain  the  direction  of  it  for  himself.  To 
secure  this  end  nothing  appeared  more  effectual  than 
to  detach  from  the  Swedes  their  bravest  general,  lo 
win  him  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  to  secure  fn 
the  execution  of  its  projects  the  services  of  his  am 
From  a  prince  hke  Bernhard,  who  could  not  tnaictam 
himself  without  foreign  support,  France  had  nothing 
to  fear,  ance  no  success,  however  brilliant,  could 
render  him  indepfndeiit  of  that  Crown.  Bemhaid 
himself  came  into  France,  and  m  Uctober,  1635,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  St  Germaine  en  Laye,  not  as  * 
Swedish  general,  but  in  hia  own  name,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  for  himself  a 
yearly  pension  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
livres,  and  four  milhona  for  the  support  of  his  army, 
which  he  was  to  command  under  orders  of  the  FreoiJi 
king.  To  inflame  his  zeal,  and  to  accelerate  the  con- 
quest of  Alsace,  France  did  not  hesitate,  by  a  secret 
article,  to  promise  him  that  province  for  his  services; 
a  promise  which  Richeheu  had  little  intention  of  per- 
forming, and  which  the  duke  also  estimated  at  its  real 
worth.  But  Beruhard  confided  in  his  good  fortnue 
and  in  his  arms,  and  met  artifice  with  dissimulation. 
If  he  could  once  succeed  in  wresting  Alsace  from  the 
enemy,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  in  case  of 
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needy  to  maintain  it  also  against  a  friend.  He  now 
raised  an  army  at  the  expense  of  France,  which  he 
commanded  nominally  under  the  orders  of  that  power, 
but  in  reahty  without  any  limitation  whatever,  and 
without  having  wholly  abandoned  his  engagements 
with  Sweden.  He  began  his  operations  upon  the 
Rhine,  where  another  French  army,  under  Cardinal 
Lavalette,  had  already,  in  1635,  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  emperor. 

Against  this  force  the  main  body  of  the  ImperiaUsts, 
after  the  great  victory  of  Nordlingen  and  the  reduction 
of  Swabia  and  Frauconia,  had  advanced  under  the 
command  of  Glallas,  had  driven  them  as  far  as  Metz, 
cleared  the  Rliine,  and  took  from  the  Swedes  the 
towns  of  Mainz  and  Frankenthal,  of  which  they  were 
in  possession.  But  frustrated  by  the  vigorous  resist- 
ance of  the  French  in  his  main  object,  of  taking  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  France,  he  led  back  his  exliausted 
troops  into  Alsace  and  Swabia.  At  the  opening  of  the 
next  campaign  he  passed  the  Rhine  at  Breysach  and 
prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  the  interior  of  France. 
He  actually  entered  Burgundy,  while  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Netherlands  made  progress  in  Picardy;  and 
John  de  Werth,  a  formidable  general  of  the  League 
and  a  celebrated  partisan,  pushed  his  march  into 
Champagne  and  spread  consternation  even  to  the 
gates  of  Paris.  But  an  insignificant  fortress  in 
Franche  Comt^  completely  checked  the  Imperiahsts, 
and  they  were  obUged  a  second  time  to  abandon  their 
enterprise. 

The  activity  of  Duke  Bernhard  had  hitherto  been 
impeded  by  his  dependence  on  a  French  general  more 
suited  to  the  priestly  robe  than  to  the  baton  of  com- 
mand ;  and  although  in  conjunction  with  him  he 
conquered  Alsace-Saverne,  he  found  himself  unable 
in  the  years  1636  and  1637  to  maintain  his  position 
upon  the  Rhine.     The  ill-success  of  the  French  arms 
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iu  the  Netherlands  had  checked  the  activity  of  opeifr 
tioii3  ia  Aisace  and  Brei^au,  but  in  1638  the  wariu 
that  quarter  took  a  more  brillmot  turn.  Relieved 
frum  his  former  re.'itraiDt,  and  with  unlimited  coed- 
maud  of  hi?  trooj'S,  Duke  Bernhai'd  iu  the  lieginniDg 
of  February  left  hia  winter  quarters  iu  the  bisliupne 
of  Basle  and  unexpectedly  appeared  upon  the  Bhiw, 
where  at  this  rude  sensau  of  the  year  au  attack  yma 
little  anticipated.  The  forest  towns  of  Laufenbui;;, 
Waldahut,  and  Secldngea  were  surprised  and  Khiuv- 
fcldt  besif^ed.  The  Duke  of  Savelli,  the  Imperial 
general  who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  hasteued  jjy 
furt^  marches  to  the  relief  of  this  iniportnut  plac«, 
succeeded  in  raising  the  siege,  and  compelled  the  Duke 
of  Weimar,  with  great  loss,  to  retire.  But,  contrary  w 
all  human  expectation,  he  appeared  on  the  third  day 
ttfl«r  (21st  February,  1638)  before  the  Imperialists  ia 
order  of  battle,  and  defeated  tliein  in  a  bloody  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  four  Imperial  generals,  Savelli, 
John  de  Werth,  Enkefoi-d,  and  Sperreuter,  with  two 
thoiisftiid  men,  were  tiikeu  prisoners.  Two  of  these, 
De  Werth  and  Enkeford,  were  afterward  sent  by 
Richelieu's  orders  into  France  in  order  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  French  by  the  sight  of  such  distinguished 
prisoners,  and  by  the  pomp  of  military  trophies  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  populace  from  the  pub- 
lic distress.  The  captured  standards  and  colours  were, 
with  the  same  view,  carried  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  thrice  exhibited  before  the 
altar,  and  committed  to  sacred  custody. 

The  war  was  now  pnreecnted  with  increasing  activ- 
ity. By  the  treaty  of  Prague  the  emperor  had  lessened 
the  number  of  his  adversaries  within  the  emjue; 
though  at  the  same  time  the  zeal  and  activity  of  his 
foreign  enemies  had  been  augmented  by  it.  In  Ger- 
many his  influence  was  almost  unlimited,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a   few  states,  he  had   rendered   himself 
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absolute  master  of  the  Grerman  body  and  its  resources, 
and  was  again  enabled  to  act  in  the  character  of  em- 
peror and  sovereign.  The  first  fruit  of  his  power  was 
the  elevatioii  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  to  the  dignity 
of  King  of  the  Bomans,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a 
decided  majority  of  votes  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  Treves  and  of  the  heirs  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  exasperated  the  Swedes 
to  desperation,  had  armed  the  power  of  France  against 
him,  md  drawn  its  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
douL  France  and  Sweden,  with  their  German  allies, 
formed  from  this  moment  one  firm  and  compactly 
united  power;  the  emperor,  with  the  German  states 
which  adhered  to  him,  were  equally  firm  and  united. 
The  Swedesi,  who  no  longer  fought  for  Germany,  but 
for  their  own  lives,  showed  no  more  indulgence;  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  consulting  their  German 
allies,  or  accounting  to  them  for  the  plans  which  they 
adopted,  they  acted  with  more  precipitation,  rapidity, 
and  boldnesa  Battles,  though  less  decisive,  became 
more  obstinate  and  bloody ;  greater  achievements,  both 
in  bravery  and  military  skill,  were  performed;  bub 
they  were  but  insulated  efforts;  and  being  neither 
dictated  by  any  consistent  plan  nor  improved  by  any 
commanding  spirit,  had  comparatively  little  influence 
upon  the  course  of  the  war. 

Saxony  had  bound  herself  by  the  treaty  of  Prague 
to  expel  the  Swedes  from  Germany.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  banners  of  the  Saxons  and  Imperialists  were 
united;  the  former  confederates  were  converted  into 
implacable  enemiea  The  archbishopric  of  Magde- 
burg, which  by  the  treaty  was  ceded  to  the  Prince  of 
Saxony,  was  still  held  by  the  Swedes,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  acquire  it  by  negotiations  had  proved  inef- 
fectual Hostilities  commenced  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  recalling  all  his  subjects  from  the  army  of 
Banner,  which  was  encamped  upon  the  Elbe.      The 
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ofBccrs,  long  irritated  by  the  accumulation  of  thdr 
arrears,  oVieyed  the  summous  and  evacuated  one  quar- 
ter after  another.  As  the  Saxons  at  the  same  lime 
made  a  movement  toward  Mecklenburg  to  take 
Diimitz,  and  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  Pomersnia 
and  the  Baltic,  Banner  suddenly  marched  thither, 
relieved  Ddmitz  and  totally  defeated  Ihe  Saxon  Gen- 
eral Baudissin,  with  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  one 
thousand  were  slain,  and  about  the  same  number  taken 
prisoners.  Eeinforced  by  the  troops  and  artjUery 
which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  Polish  Prussia, 
but  which  the  treaty  of  Stummsdorf  rendered  unneces- 
sary, this  brave  and  impetuous  general  made  ihe 
following  year  (1636)  a  sudden  inroad  into  the  Elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  where  he  gratified  liis  inveteraM 
hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  the  most  destructive  ravages. 
Irritated  by  the  memory  of  old  grievances  whitli, 
during  their  common  campaigns,  he  and  the  Swedee 
had  suffered  from  the  haughtiness  of  the  Saxons,  and 
now  exasperated  to  the  utmost  by  the  late  defection  of 
the  elertor.  thpy  wreaked  upon  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants all  their  rancour.  Against  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia the  Swedish  soldier  had  fought  from  a  sense,  as 
it  were,  of  duty ;  but  against  the  Saxons  they  eon- 
tended  with  all  the  eoei^  of  private  animosity  and 
personal  revenge,  detesting  them  as  deserters  and 
traitors ;  for  the  hatred  of  former  friends  is  of  all  the 
most  fierce  and  irrecoucilabla  The  powerful  diversion 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesae  upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Westphalia  pre\'ented 
the  emperor  from  affording  the  necessary  asoatance  to 
Saxony,  and  left  the  whole  electorate  exposed  to  the 
destructive  ravages  of  Banner's  army. 

The  taking  of  Rhinefeldt,  Eiiteln,  and  Freiburg  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  duke's  victory.  His 
army  now  increased  by  considerable  recruits,  and  his 
projects  expanded  in  proportion  as  fortune  favoured 
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him.  The  fortress  of  Breysach  upon  the  Rhine  was 
looked  upon  as  holding  the  command  of  that  river  and 
as  the  key  of  Alsace.  No  place  in  this  quarter  was 
of  more  importance  to  the  emperor,  and  upon  none  had 
more  care  been  bestowed.  To  protect  Breysach  was 
the  principal  destination  of  the  Italian  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Fefia;  the  strength  of  its  works  and  its 
natural  defences  bade  defiance  to  assault,  while  the 
Imperial  generals  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  had 
orders  to  retain  it  at  any  cost.  But  the  duke,  trusting 
to  his  good  fortune,  resolved  to  attempt  the  siege.  Its 
strength  rendered  it  impregnable ;  it  could,  therefore, 
only  be  starved  into  a  surrender ;  and  this  was  facili- 
tated by  the  carelessness  of  the  commandant,  who, 
expecting  no  attack,  had  been  selling  off  his  storea 
As  under  these  circumstances  the  town  could  not 
long  hold  out,  it  must  be  immediately  reheved  or 
victualled.  Accordingly  the  Imperial  General  Goetz 
rapidly  advanced  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  accompanied  by  three  thousand  wagons  loaded 
with  provisions,  which  he  intended  to  throw  into  the 
place.  But  he  was  attacked  with  such  vigour  by  Duke 
Bemhard  at  Witteweyer  that  he  lost  his  whole  force, 
except  three  thousand  men,  together  with  the  entire 
transport.  A  similar  fate  at  Ochsenfeld,  near  Thann, 
overtook  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who,  with  five  or  six 
thousand  men,  advanced  to  reUeve  the  fortress.  After 
a  third  attempt  of  (Jeneral  Goetz  for  the  relief  of  Brey- 
sach had  proved  ineffectual,  the  fortress,  reduced  to 
the  greatest  extremity  by  famine,  surrendered,  after  a 
blockade  of  four  months,  on  the  17th  December,  1638, 
to  its  equally  persevering  and  humane  conqueror. 

The  capture  of  Breysach  opened  a  boundless  field  to 
the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  romance 
of  his  hopes  was  fast  approaching  to  reality.  Far  from 
intending  to  surrender  his  conquests  to  France,  he  des- 
tined Breysach  for  himself,  and  revealed  this  intention 
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by  exacting  allegiance  from  the  vanquished  in  his  own 
name,  and  not  in  that  of  any  other  power.  Intoxicated 
by  his  past  success,  and  excited  by  the  boldest  hopes, 
he  believed  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  his  con- 
quests even  against  France  herself.  At  a  time  when 
everj'thing  depended  upon  bravery,  when  even  personal 
strength  was  of  importance,  when  troops^  and  generals 
were  of  more  importance  than  territories,  it  was  natural 
for  a  hero  like  Bemhard  to  place  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  and,  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army,  who 
under  his  command  had  proved  invincible,  to  believe 
himself  capable  of  accomplishing  the  boldest  and 
largest  designs.  In  order  to  secure  himself  one  friend 
amoug  the  crowd  of  enemies  whom  he  was  about  to 
provoke,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Landgravine 
Amelia  of  Hesse,  the  widow  of  the  lately  deceased 
Landgrave  William,  a  princess  whose  talents  were 
equal  to  her  courage,  aud  who,  along  with  her  hand, 
would  bestow  valuable  conquests,  an  extensive  princi- 
pality, and  a  well-disciplined  army.  By  the  union  of 
the  conquests  of  Hesse  with  his  own  upon  the  Rliine, 
and  the  juiu'tiou  of  their  forces,  a  power  of  some  im- 
portance*, and  }HM*liaps  a  third  party,  might  be  formed 
in  (Jciiiiany,  \vhi<.'li  might  decide  tlie  fat^  of  the  war. 
But  a  }»rcniature  death  i)ut  a  period  to  these  extensive 
schemes. 

"Courage,  Father  Joseph,  Breysach  is  ours!"  whis- 
pered IJiclielieu  in  the  ear  of  the  Capuchin  who  had 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  l)e  despatched  into  that 
quarter,  so  delighted  was  he  with  this  joyful  intelli- 
gence. Already  in  imagination  he  held  Alsace,  Breis- 
gau,  and  all  the  frontiers  in  Austria  in  that  quarter 
without  regard  to  his  promise  to  Duke  Bernhard.  But 
ihe  firm  determination  which  the  latter  had  unequivc^ 
eally  shown  to  keep  T>reysacli  for  himself  gi*eatly 
embarrassed  the  cardinal,  and  no  efforts  were  spared 
to  retain  the  victorious   Bernhard  in  the  interests  of 
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France.  He  was  invited  to  court  to  witness  the 
honours  by  which  his  triumph  was  to  be  commemo- 
rated; but  he  perceived  and  shunued  the  seductive 
snare.  The  cardinal  even  went  so  far  as  to  ofler  him 
the  hand  of  his  niece  in  marriage;  but  the  proud 
Grerman  prince  declined  the  offer,  and  refused  to  sully 
the  blood  of  Saxony  by  a  misalliance.  He  was  now 
considered  as  a  daugerous  enemy  and  treated  as  such. 
His  subsidies  were  withdrawn;  and  the  governor  of 
Breysach  and  his  principal  ofiBcers  were  bribed,  at  least 
upon  the  event  of  the  duke's  death,  to  take  possession 
of  his  conquests  and  to  secure  his  troops.  These 
intrigues  were  no  secret  to  the  duke,  and  the  pre- 
cautions he  took  in  the  conquered  places  clearly 
bespoke  the  distrust  of  Franca  But  this  misunder- 
standing with  the  French  court  had  the  most  preju- 
dicial influence  upon  his  future  operations.  The 
preparations  he  was  obliged  to  make  in  order  to 
secure  his  conquests  against  an  attack  on  the  side  of 
France  compelled  him  to  divide  his  military  strength, 
while  the  stoppage  of  his  subsidies  delayed  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  field.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
cross  the  Ehine,  to  support  the  Swedes,  and  to  act 
against  the  emperor  and  Bavaria  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  He  had  already  communicated  his  plan  of 
operations  to  Banner,  who  was  about  to  caiTy  the  war 
into  the  Austrian  territories,  and  had  promised  to 
relieve  him  so,  when  a  sudden  death  cut  short  his 
heroic  career,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  at 
Neuburg  upon  the  Ehine  (in  July,  1639). 

He  died  of  a  pestilential  disorder,  which,  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  had  carried  off  nearly  four  hundred 
men  in  his  camp.  The  black  spots  which  appeared 
upon  his  body,  his  own  dying  expressions,  and  the 
advantages  which  France  was  likely  to  reap  from  his 
sudden  decease,  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
been   removed   by   poison  —  a   suspicion   sufficiently 
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refuted  by  the  symptonia  of  his  disorder.  In  Mm  the 
allies  lost  their  greatest  general  after  Gastavus  Adol- 
phus,  France  a  formidable  competitor  for  Alsace,  and 
the  emperor  hia  most  dangerous  euemy.  Trained  lo 
the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general  in  the  school  of 
Giistavua  Adolphus,  he  successfully  imitated  his  emi- 
nent model,  and  wanted  only  a  longer  life  to  equal  if 
not  to  surpass  it.  With  the  bravery  of  the  soldier  he 
united  the  calm  and  cool  penetration  of  the  general, 
the  persevering  fortitude  of  the  man  with  the  daring 
resolution  of  youth ;  with  the  wild  ardour  of  the  war- 
rior, the  sober  dignity  oE  the  prince,  tlie  moderation 
of  the  sage,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  man  of 
honour.  Discouraged  by  no  misfortune,  he  quickly 
ruse  Bgain  in  full  vigour  from  the  severest  defeaU ;  do 
obstacles  could  chook  his  enterprise,  no  disappoint- 
uientB  eouqnor  hia  indomitable  perseverance.  His 
genius,  perhaps,  soared  after  unattainable  objects ;  but 
the  prudence  of  auch  men  is  to  be  measured  by  a  dif- 
ferent standard  from  that  of  ordinary  people.  Capable 
of  accfimphshing  more,  he  might  venture  to  form  more 
daring  plana.  Berulianl  afl'ords,  io  modern  history,  a 
splendid  example  of  those  days  of  chivalry,  when  per- 
sonal greatness  had  its  full  weight  and  influence,  when 
individual  bravery  could  conquer  provinces,  and  the 
heroic  exploits  of  a  German  knight  raised  him  even  to 
the  imperial  throne. 

The  best  part  of  the  duke's  possessions  were  his 
army,  which,  together  with  Alsace,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  brother  Wdliam.  But  to  this  army,  both  France 
and  Sweden  thought  that  they  had  well-grounded 
claims ;  the  latter,  because  it  had  been  raised  in  the 
name  of  that  Crown  and  had  done  homage  to  it ;  the 
former  because  it  had  been  supported  by  its  subsidies. 
The  Electoral  Prince  of  the  Palatinate  also  negotiated 
for  its  services,  and  attempted,  first  by  his  agents,  and 
latterly  in  his  own  person,  to  win  it  over  to  his  interests. 
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with  the  view  of  employing  it  in  the  reconquest  of 
his  territories.  Even  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  secure 
it,  a  circumstance  the  less  surprising,  when  we  reflect 
that  at  this  time  the  justice  of  the  cause  was  com- 
paratively unimportant,  and  the  extent  of  the  recom- 
pense the  main  object  to  which  the  soldier  looked ;  and 
when  bravery,  like  every  other  commodity,  was  dis- 
posed of  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  France,  richer 
and  more  determined,  outbade  all  competitors;  it 
bought  over  Greneral  Erlach,  the  commander  of  Brey- 
sach,  and  the  other  officers,  who  soon  placed  that 
fortress,  with  the  whole  army,  in  their  handa 

The  young  Palatine,  Prince  Charles  Louis,  who  had 
already  made  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the 
emperor,  saw  his  hopes  again  deceived.  Although  in- 
tending to  do  France  so  ill  a  service  as  to  compete 
with  her  for  Bemhard's  army,  he  had  the  imprudence 
to  travel  through  that  kingdom.  The  cardinal,  who 
dreaded  the  justice  of  the  Palatine's  cause,  was  glad 
to  seize  any  opportunity  to  frustrate  his  views.  He 
accordingly  caused  him  to  be  seized  at  Moulin,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  did  not  set  him 
at  liberty  until  he  learned  that  .the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  had  been  secured.  France  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  in 
Grermany,  and  from  this  moment  began  to  make  open 
war  upon  the  emperor. 

But  it  was  no  longer  against  Ferdinand  IT.  that  its 
hostilities  were  to  l)e  conducted,  for  that  prince  had 
died  in  February,  1637,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
aga  The  war  which  liis  ambition  had  kindled,  how- 
ever, survived  him.  During  a  reign  of  eighteen  years 
he  had  never  once  laid  aside  the  sword,  nor  tasted  the 
blessings  of  peace  as  long  as  his  hand  swayed  the  im- 
perial sceptra  Endowed  with  the  qualities  of  a  good 
sovereign,  adorned  with  many  of  those  virtues  which 
ensure  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  by  nature  gentle 
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and  humane,  we  see  him  from  erroneuus  ideas  of  the 

monarch's  duty  become  at  once  the  instrument  aod 
the  victim  of  the  evil  passious  of  others,  hie  lienevoleiit 
intentions  frustrateii,  and  the  friend  of  juetice  con- 
verted into  the  oppressor  of  mankind,  the  enemy  of 
peace,  and  the  acourge  of  his  people.  Amiable  in 
domestic  life,  and  respectable  as  a  sovereign,  but  in 
his  policy  ill-advised,  while  he  gained  the  love  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  he  incurred  the  esecra- 
tiou  of  the  Protestants.  History  exhibits  many  and 
greater  despots  than  Ferdinand  II.,  yet  he  alone  has 
liad  the  unfortunate  celebrity  of  kindling  a  thirty 
years'  war ;  l)ut  to  produce  its  lamentable  consequences 
his  ambition  must  have  been  seconded  by  a  kindred 
spirit  of  the  age,  a  congenial  state  of  previous  circum- 
stances, and  existing  seeds  of  discord.  At  a  less  turbu- 
lent period  the  spark  would  have  found  no  fuel,  and 
the  peacefuluess  of  the  t^e  would  have  choked  the 
voice  of  individual  ambition ;  but  now  the  flash  fell 
upon  a  pile  of  accumulated  combustibles,  and  Europe 
was  in  flanjcs. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who  a  few  months  before 
his  father's  death  had  been  raised  to  the  digoity  of 
King  of  the  Eomans,  inherited  his  throne,  his  princi- 
ples, and  the  war  which  he  had  caused.  But  Ferdinand 
III.  had  been  a  closer  witness  of  the  sufferinga  of  the 
people  and  the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  felt 
more  keenly  and  ardently  the  necessity  of  peace.  Less 
inSuenced  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Spaniards,  and  more 
moderate  toward  the  religious  views  of  others,  he  was 
more  likely  than  hia  father  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason.  He  did  so,  and  ultimately  restored  to  Europe 
the  blessing  of  peace,  but  not  till  after  a  contest  of 
eleven  years  waged  with  sword  and  pen ;  not  till  after 
he  had  experienced  the  impossibUity  of  resistance,  and 
necessity  had  laid  upon  him  its  stern  laws. 

Fortune  favoured  him  at  the  commencement  of  bis 
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reign,  and  his  arms  were  yictorious  against  the  Swede& 
Hie  latt^,  under  the  command  of  the  victorious  Ban- 
ner, had  after  their  success  at  Wittstock  taken  up  their 
winter  quarters  in  Saxony,  and  the  campaign  of  1637 
opened  with  the  siege  of  Leipzig.  The  vigorous  resist- 
ance of  the  garrison  and  the  approach  erf  the  electoral 
and  Imperial  armies  saved  the  town,  and  Banner,  to 
prevent  his  communication  with  the  Elbe  being  cut 
offi  was  compelled  to  retreat  into  Torgau.  But  the 
superior  number  of  the  Imperialists  drove  him  even 
from  that  quarter;  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
hemmed  in  by  rivers,  and  suffering  from  famine,  he 
had  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  attempt  a  highly 
dangerous  retreat  into  Pomerania,  of  which  the  bold- 
ness and  successful  issue  border  upon  romance.  The 
whole  army  crossed  the  Oder  at  a  ford  near  Fursten- 
berg;  and  the  soldiers,  wading  up  to  the  neck  in 
water,  dragged  the  artillery  across,  when  the  horses 
refused  to  draw.  Banner  had  expected  to  be  joined 
by  Greneral  Wrangel  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Oder  in 
Pomerania ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  be  able 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  But  Wrangel  did 
not  appear,  and  in  his  stead  he  found  an  Imperial  army 
posted  at  Landsberg  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Swedes.  Banner  now  saw  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  dangerous  snare  from  which  escape  appeared 
impossibla  In  his  rear  lay  an  exhausted  country,  the 
Imperialists,  and  the  Oder;  on  his  left,  the  Oder,  too, 
guarded  by  the  Imperial  Greneral  Bucheim,  offered  no 
retreat;  in  front  Landsberg,  Custrin,  the  Warta,  and 
a  hostile  army;  and  on  the  right  Poland,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  truce,  little  confidence  could  be 
placed.  In  these  circumstances  his  position  seemed 
hopeless,  and  the  Imperialists  were  already  triumphing 
in  the  certainty  of  his  falL  Banner,  with  just  indigna- 
tion, accused  the  French  as  the  authors  of  this  mis- 
fortune.   They  had  neglected  to  make,  according  to  their 
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promise,  a  diversion  upon  the   Riiine,  and  by  thar^ 
inaction  allowed  the  emperor  to  combine  his  whol^^ 
force   upon   the   Swedes.      "  When   the    day   comes,"^^ 
cried  the  incensed  general  to  the  French  commissioner^ 
who  followed  the  camp, "  that  the  Swedes  and  Germans 
join  their  arms  against  France,  we  shall  cross  the  Rhin^ 
with  less  ceremony."     But  reproaches  were  now  use — 
leas ;  what  the  emergency  demanded  was  energy  ami 
resolution.     In  tlie   hope  of   drawing  the    enemj'  hj" 
stratagem  from  the  Oder,  Banner  pretended  to  marcl». 
toward  Poland,  and  despatched  the  greater  part  of  his 
baggage  in  this  direction,  with  his  own  wife  and  those 
of  the  other  officers.      The   Imperialists  immediately- 
broke  up  their  camp  and  hun-ied  toward  the  Polisl* 
frontier  to  block  up  the  route ;  Bucheim  left  his  station, 
and   the  Oder  was  stripped  of  its  defenders.     On  a. 
sudden,  and    under   cloud   of    night,    Bauuer   turned. 
toward  that  river,  and  crossed  it  about  a  mile  abov& 
Custrin,  with  his  troops,  baggage,  and  artillerj-,  without- 
bridgea  or  vessels,  as  he  had  done  before  at  Fursten— 
berg.     He  reached   Pomerauia  without  loss,  and  pre- 
pared   to    share    with    Wr!iiij;L'-l    tlie    Jt-fence    uf    that- 
provinca 

But  the  Imperialists,  under  the  command  of  Gallas, 
entered  that  duchy  at  Eibses,  and  overran  it  by  their 
superior  strengtL     Usedom  and  Wolgast  were  taken- 
by  storm,  Demmin  capitulated,  and  the  Swedes  were 
driven  far  into  Lower  Fomerania.      It  was,  too,  more 
important  for  them  at  this  moment  than  ever  to  main- 
tain a  fooling  in  that  country,  for  Bogislaus  XIV.  had 
died  that  year,  and  Sweden  must  prepare  to  establish 
its  title  to  Pomerania.      To  prevent   the    Elector  of 
Brandenberg  from  making  good  the  title  to  that  duchy, 
which  the  treaty  of  Pi'ague  had  given  liim,  Sweden 
3xerted  her  utmost  energies,  and  supported  its  generals 
to  the  extent  of   hei-  ability,   both   with   troops  and 
money.     In  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom  the  affairs 
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of  the  Swedes  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect, 
and  to  recover  from  the  humiliation  into  which  they 
had  been  thrown  by  the  inaction  of  France  and  the 
desertion  of  their  allies.  For,  after  their  hasty  retreat 
into  Pomerania,  they  had  lost  one  place  after  another 
in  Upper  Saxony ;  the  Princes  of  Mecklenburg,  closely 
pressed  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  began  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  Austria,  and  even  (Jeorge,  Duke  of  Lunen- 
burg, declared  against  them.  Ehrenbreitstein  was 
starved  into  a  surrender  by  the  Bavarian  General  de 
Werth,  and  the  Austrians  possessed  themselves  of  all 
the  works  which  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  Bhine. 
France  had  been  the  suflerer  in  the  contest  with  Spain  ; 
and  the  event  had  by  no  means  justified  the  pompous 
expectations  which  had  accompanied  the  opening  of 
the  campaign.  Every  place  which  the  Swedes  had 
held  in  the  interior  of  Germany  was  lost;  and  only 
the  principal  towns  in  Pomerania  still  remained  in 
their  handa  But  a  single  campaign  raised  them  from 
this  state  of  humiliation ;  and  the  vigorous  diversioa, 
which  the  victorious  Bernhard  had  effected  upon  the 
Rhine,  gave  quite  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 

The  misunderstandings  between  France  and  Sweden 
were  now  at  last  adjusted,  and  the  old  treaty  between 
these  powers  confirmed  at  Hamburg,  with  fresh  advan- 
tages for  Sweden.  In  Hesse  the  politic  Landgravine 
Amelia  had,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Estates,  as- 
sumed the  government  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  resolutely  maintained  her  rights  against  the  em- 
peror and  the  house  of  Darmstadt.  Already  zealously 
attached  to  the  Swedish  Protestant  party  on  reUgious 
grounds,  she  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity 
openly  to  declare  herself.  By  artful  delays  and  by 
prolonging  the  negotiations  with  the  emperor  she  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  him  inactive,  till  she  had  con- 
cluded a  secret  compact  with  France,  and  the  victories 
of  Duke  Bernhard  had  given  a  favourable  turn  to  the 
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affairs  of  the  Protestants,  She  now  at  once  threw  off 
the  maak,  and  renewed  her  former  aliiaiice  with  tbe 
Swwiiah  Crown.  The  Electoral  Priuc*  of  the  Palati- 
nate was  also  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Bernhard  lo 
try  his  fortune  against  the  commou  enemy.  Raising 
troops  in  Holland  with  EngHsh  mi>ney,  he  formeti  a 
magazine  at  Meppen  and  joined  the  Swedes  in  West- 
phalia. His  magazine  was,  however,  quicVly  lost ;  his 
artoy  defeated  near  Flolha  by  Count  Hatzfeld ;  but 
his  attempt  served  to  occupy  for  some  time  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  thereby  facilitated  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Swedes  in  other  quarters.  Other  friends 
be^n  to  appear  as  fortune  declared  in  their  favour; 
tind  the  circumstance  that  the  states  of  Lower  S&jony 
embraced  a  neutrality  wajs  of  itself  no  inconsiderable 
td  vantage. 

Under  tliese  advantages,  and  reinforced  by  fonrteeu 
thousand  fresli  troops  from  Sweden  and  Livonia,  Banner 
opened  with  the  most  favourable  prospects  the  campaign 
■}f  1638.  The  Imperialists  who  were  in  possession  of 
Upper  Pomerauia  and  Mecklenbni^  either  ahandoneti 
their  positions  or  deserted  in  crowds  to  the  Swedes  to 
avoid  the  horrors  of  famine,  the  most  formidable  enemy 
in  this  exhausted  country.  The  whole  country  betwixt 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was  so  desolated  by  the  past 
marchings  and  quarterings  of  the  troops  that,  in  order 
to  support  his  army  on  its  march  into  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  Banner  was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  from  Lower  Pomerania  into  Lower  Saxony,  and 
then  into  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  through  the  terri- 
tory of  Halberstadt.  The  impatience  of  the  Lower 
Saxon  states  to  get  rid  of  such,  troublesome  guests  pro- 
cured him  so  plentiful  a  supply  of  provisions  that  he 
was  provided  with  bread  in  Magdeburg  itself,  where 
famine  had  even  overcome  the  natural  antipathy  of 
men  to  liuman  flesh.  His  approach  spread  consterna- 
tion among  the  Saxons ;  but  his  views  were  directed 
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not  against  this  exhausted  country,  but  against  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor.  The  victories 
of  Bemhard  encouraged  him,  while  the  prosperity  of 
the  Austrian  provinces  excited  his  hopes  of  booty. 
After  defeating  the  Imperial  General  Salis  at  Elster- 
berg,  totally  routing  the  Saxon  army  at'  Chemnitz,  and 
taking  Pima,  he  penetrated  with  irresistible  impetuosity 
into  Bohemia,  crossed  the  Elbe,  threatened  Prague,  took 
Brandeis  and  Leutmeritz,  defeated  General  Hofkirchen 
with  ten  regiments,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation 
through  that  defenceless  kingdom.  Booty  was  his  sole 
object,  and  whatever  he  could  not  carry  off  he  des^ 
troyed.  In  order  to  remove  more  of  the  corn  the  ears 
were  cut  from  the  stalks,  and  the  latter  burnt.  Above 
a  thousand  castles,  hamlets,  and  villages  were  laid  in 
ashes;  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  were  seen 
burning  in  one  night.  From  Bohemia  he  crossed  into 
Silesia,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  carry  his  ravages 
even  into  Moravia  and  Austria.  But  to  prevent  this 
Count  Hatzfeld  was  summoned  from  Westphalia,  and 
Piccolomini  from  the  Netherlands,  to  hasten  with  all 
speed  to  this  quarter.  The  Archduke  Leopold,  brother 
to  the  emperor,  assumed  the  command  in  order  to 
repair  the  errors  of  his  predecessor,  Gallas,  and  to  raise 
the  army  from  the  low  ebb  to  which  it  had  fallen. 

The  result  justified  the  change,  and  the  campaign  of 
1640  appeared  to  take  a  most  unfortunate  turn  for 
the  Swedes.  They  were  successively  driven  out  of  all 
their  posts  in  Bohemia,  and,  anxious  only  to  secure  their 
plunder,  they  precipitately  crossed  the  heights  of  Meis- 
sen. But  being  followed  into  Saxony  by  the  pursuing 
enemy,  and  defeated  at  Plauen,  they  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Thuringia.  Made  masters  of  the  field  in 
a  single  summer,  they  were  as  rapidly  dispossessed,  but 
only  to  acquire  it  a  second  time,  and  to  hurry  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  The  army  of  Banner,  weakened 
and  on  the  brink  of  destruction  in  its  camp  at  Erfurt, 
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Boddenly  lecoveted  itself.  The  Duko  of  Lunmbt  __ 
■iMJidoDed  the  tnaty  of  Prague  and  joic^l  Banner 
vith  the  yerj  tioops  irliich  the  year  befure  had  fougbU 
against  him.  Hesse-Cassel  sent  reiufofoements,  and. 
the  Duke  of  LoDgnevIIIe  came  U>  hi&  support  with  the 
smty  of  the  late  Duke  Bemhard.  Once  more  numeric- 
allf  superior  to  the  Imperialists,  Banner  offers  then& 
battle  near  Snalfeld,  but  their  leader,  Piccolomint,  pru- 
deutly  declined  an  engagemeat,  having  ch<>sen  ttx* 
strong  a  podtiou  to  be  forced.  Vtliea  the  Ba%'ariana 
at  length  sepantted  from  the  Imperialists  and  niarcbed 
toward  Franconia  Banner  attem[A«d  an  attack  upon 
this  iii*-ided  corps,  hut  the  attempt  was  frustiuteii  by- 
lie  skill  of  the  Ba\-arian  General  von  Mercy  and  the 
near  approach  of  the  main  body  of  tlie  Imperiali^s. 
Both  armies  now  moved  into  the  exhausted  t^rrilon' 
of  Hesse,  where  they  formed  iuLrenched  campo  u«ar 
each  other,  till  at  last  famine  and  (he  severity  of  the 
winter  compelled  them  both  to  retire.  Piccolomini 
\  dioae  the  fertile  banks  of  tlie  Weeer  for  his  winter 
quarters,  but  being  outflanked  by  Banner  he  was 
obliged  to  give  nay  to  the  Swedes  and  to  impose  on 
the  Franconian  sees  the  burden  of  maintaitung  his 
army. 

At  this  period  a  Diet  was  held  in  Ratisbon,  where 
the  complaints  of  the  states  were  to  be  heard,  measures 
taken  for  securing  the  repose  of  the  empire,  and  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  finally  settled.  The  presence 
of  the  emperor,  the  majority  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
voices  in  the  Electoral  College,  the  great  number  of 
Ushops,  and  the  withdrawal  of  several  of  the  Protes- 
tant votes,  gave  the  emperor  a  complete  command  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  and  rendered  this 
Diet  anything  but  a  fair  representative  of  the  opinioDS 
of  the  Gennan  Empire.  The  Protestants  with  reason 
considered  it  as  a  mere  combination  of  Austria  and  its 
creatures  against  their  patty,  and  it  seemed  to  them  a 
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laudable  effort  to  interrupt  its  deliberations  and  to 
dissolve  the  Diet  itself. 

Banner  undertook  this  bold  enterprise.  His  mili- 
tary reputation  had  suffered  by  his  last  retreat  from 
Bohemia,  and  it  stood  in  need  of  some  great  exploit  to 
restore  its  former  lustre.  Without  communicating  his 
designs  to  any  one,  in  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1641, 
as  soon  as  the  roads  and  rivers  were  frozen,  he  broke 
up  from  his  quarters  in  Lunenburg.  Accompanied  by 
Marshal  Guebriant,  who  commanded  the  armies  of 
France  and  Weimar,  he  took  the  route  toward  the 
Danube,  through  Thuringia  and  Vogtland,  and  appeared 
before  Eatisbon  ere  the  Diet  could  be  apprised  of  his 
approach.  The  consternation  of  the  assembly  was 
indescribable,  and  in  the  first  alarm  the  deputies  pre- 
pared for  flight.  The  emperor  alone  declared  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  town,  and  encouraged  the  rest  by 
his  example.  Unfortunately  for  the  Swedes  a  thaw 
came  on,  which  broke  up  the  ice  upon  the  Danube  so  that 
it  was  no  longer  passable  on  foot,  while  no  boats  could 
cross  it  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  ice  which  were 
swept  down  by  the  current.  In  order  to  perform  some- 
thing and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  emperor,  Banner 
discourteously  fired  five  hundred  cannon-shots  into  the 
town,  which  however  did  little  mischief.  Baffled  in  his 
designs,  he  resolved  to  penetrate  farther  into  Bavaria 
and  the  defenceless  province  of  Moravia,  where  a  rich 
booty  and  comfortable  quarters  awaited  his  troops.  Gue- 
briant, however,  began  to  fear  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Swedes  was  to  draw  the  army  of  Bernhard  away  from 
the  Rhine  and  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  France 
till  it  should  be  either  entirely  won  over  or  incapacitated 
from  acting  independently.  He  therefore  separated 
from  Banner  to  return  to  the  Main,  and  the  latter  was 
exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Imperialists,  which 
had  been  secretly  drawn  together  between  Eatisbon 
and  Ingolstadt,  and  was  on  its  march  against  him.  It 
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was  iiQw  time  to  Ihiuk  of  a.  rapid  retreat,  which  having 
to  be  effected  in  the  face  of  an  army  Bupsrior  in  cav- 
alry, and  betwixt  woods  and  livers  through  a  cimnlry 
entirely  hostile,  appeared  almost  impracticable.  He 
hastOy  retired  toward  the  Forest,  intending  to  pene- 
trate through  Bohemia  into  Saxony,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  saciifice  three  regiments  at  Neuburg,  Thtjse  with 
a  truly  Spartan  courage  defended  themselves  for  four 
days  beliiiid  an  old  wall,  and  gained  time  for  Banner 
to  escape.  He  retreated  by  Eger  to  Aunalierg ;  Picoo- 
lomini  took  a  ehorter  route  in  purauit  by  Schlokenwald, 
and  Banner  succeeded  ouly  by  a.  single  half-hour  in 
oleariiig  the  Pass  of  Prisnitz  and  saving  his  wholt-  army 
from  the  Imperialisla  At  Zwickau  he  was  again  juinad 
by  Guebriant,  and  both  generals  directed  their  march 
towani  Halberatadt  after  in  vain  attempting  to  defend 
the  Saal  and  to  prevent  tha  passage  of  the  Imperialiata, 
Banner  at  length  terminated  his  career  at  Halber' 
stAdt,  in  May,  1641,  a  victim  to  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment. He  sustained  with  great  renown  though 
with  varying  success  the  reputntion  of  the  Swedish 
arms  in  Germany,  and  by  a  tiaiii  of  vii/tories  showed 
himself  worthy  of  liis  great  master  in  the  art  of  war. 
He  was  fertile  in  expedients,  which  he  planned  with 
secrecy  and  executed  with  boldness,  cautious  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  greater  in  adversity  than  in  pros- 
peiity,  and  never  more  formidable  than  when  upon 
the  brink  of  destruction.  But  the  virtues  of  the  hero 
were  uuited  with  all  the  failings  and  vices  which  a 
military  Life  creates,  or  at  least  fostera  As  Imperious 
in  private  life  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
rude  as  his  profession,  and  proud  as  a  conqueror,  he 
oppressed  the  German  princes  no  less  by  his  haughti- 
ness than  their  country  by  hie  contributiona  He 
consoled  himself  for  the  toils  of  war  in  voluptuousness 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  tnble,  in  which  he  indulged 
to   sxcaes,  and  was  thus    brought  to   an  early  grava 
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But  though  as  much  addicted  to  pleasure  as  Alexander 
or  Mahomet  II.,  he  hurried  from  the  arms  of  luxuiy 
into  the  hardest  fatigues,  and  placed  himself  in  all  his 
vigour  at  the  head  of  his  army  at  the  verj  moment 
his  soldi^s  were  murmuring  at  his  luxurious  excesses. 
Nearly  eighty  thousand  men  fell  in  the  numerous 
battles  which  he  fought,  and  about  six  hundred 
hostile  standards  and  colours,  which  he  sent  to  Stock- 
holm, were  the  trophies  of  his  victories.  The  want 
of  this  great  general  was  soon  severely  felt  by  the 
Swedes,  who  feared  with  justice  that  the  loss  would 
not  readily  be  replaced.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
insubordination,  which  had  been  overawed  by  the 
imperious  demeanour  of  this  dreaded  commander, 
awoke  upon  his  death.  The  officers,  with  an  alarm- 
ing unanimity,  demanded  payment  of  their  arrears, 
and  none  of  the  four  generals  who  shared  the  com- 
mand possessed  influence  enough  to  satisfy  these 
demands  or  to  silence  the  malcontents.  All  discipline 
was  at  an  end;  increasing  want  and  the  imperial 
citations  were  daily  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
army ;  the  troops  of  France  and  Weimar  showed  little 
sseal ;  those  of  Lunenburg  forsook  the  Swedish  colours ; 
the  princes  also  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  after  the 
death  of  Duke  George,  had  formed  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  and  at  last  even  those  of  Hesse 
quitted  them  to  seek  better  quarters  in  Westphalia. 
The  enemy  profited  by  these  calamitous  divisions,  and 
although  defeated  with  loss  in  two  pitched  battles, 
succeeded  in  making  considerable  progress  in  Lower 
Saxony. 

At  length  a^^eared  the  new  Swedish  generalissimo 
with  fresh  troops  and  money.  This  was  Bernard 
ToTStensohn,  a  pupU  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  his 
most  successful  imitator,  who  had  been  his  page  dur- 
ing the  Polish  war.  Though  a  martyr  to  the  gout 
and  confined  to  a  litter,  he  surpassed  all  his  opponents 
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in  activity ;  and  bis  enterprises  had  v'ings  wliile  his 
I  body  WQS  held  by  the  most  frightful  of  fetters.     Under 
I  tiim  thu  scene  of  war  was  changed  and  new  maxims 
I  adopted  which  necessity  dictated  and  the  issue  justi- 
l.fied.     All   the   countries   iu    which   the   contest    hod 
rjiitherto   raged    were  exhausted,  while   the   house   of 
I  Austria,  safe  in  its  more  distant  territories,  felt  nut  the 
I  miseries  of  the  war  under  which  the  rest  of  Germaoy 
1  .groaned,     Torsteueohn  first  furnished  them  witli  this 
I  titter  experience,  glutted   his   Swedes  on  the    fertile 
L  fields  of  Austria,  and  carried  the  torch  of  war  to  the 
L  very  footsteps  of  the  imperial  throua 
[       Id  Silesia  the  enemy  had  gained  considerable  advan- 
'  tage  over  the  Swedish  General  Stalhantsch,  and  driven 
him  as  far  as  Neumark,     Torstensohn,  who  had  joined 
the   main   body  of   the   Swedes   iu    Lunenburg,  sum- 
moned him  to  unite  with  his  force,  and  in  the  year 
1642   hastily  marched  into  Silesia  through   Branden- 
hurj{,  which,  under  its  great  elector,  bad  begun  to  main- 
tain an  armed  neutrality.     Glogau  was  carried,  sword 
iu   hand,  without  a  breach  or  formal  apjirosiehes.  the 
Duke  Francis  Albert  of  Lauenburg  defeated  and  killed 
at  Schweidnitz,  and  Schweiduitz  itself  with  almost  all 
tlie  towns  on  that  side  of  the  Oder  taken.     He  now 
penetrated  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  interior  of 
Moravia,  where  no  enemy  of  Austria  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared,  took   Olmutz,  and   threw   Vienna   itself   into 
consternation. 

But  in  the  meantime  Ficcolomini  and  the  Archduke 
Leopold  had  collected  a  superior  force  which  speedily 
drove  the  Swedish  conquerors  from  Moravia,  and,  after 
a  fruitless  attempt  upon  Brieg,  from  Silesia,  Kein- 
forced  by  Wrangel,  the  Swedes  again  attempted  to 
make  head  against  the  enemy,  and  reheved  Groasglo- 
gau,  but  could  neither  bring  the  Imperialists  to  an 
engagement  nor  carry  into  effect  their  own  views  upon 
Bohemia.     Overruuning   Lusatia,  they  took  Zittau  in 
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presence  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that 
country  directed  their  march  toward  the  Elbe,  which 
they  passed  at  Torgau.  Torstensohn  now  threatened 
Leipzig  with  a  siege,  and  hoped  to  raise  a  large  supply 
of  provisions  and  contributions  from  that  prosperous 
town,  which  for  ten  years  had  been  unvisited  with  the 
scourge  of  war. 

The  Imperialists  under  Leopold  and  Piccolomini 
immediately  hastened  by  Dresden  to  its  relief,  and 
Torstensohn,  to  avoid  being  enclosed  between  this  army 
and  the  town,  boldly  advanced  to  meet  them  in  order 
of  battla  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  two  armies 
met  upon  the  very  spot  which  eleven  years  before 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  rendered  remarkable  by  a 
decisive  victory ;  and  the  heroism  of  their  pi*edecessors 
DOW  kindled  in  the  Swedes  a  noble  emulation  on  this 
consecrated  ground.  The  Swedish  (Jenerals  Stahl- 
hantsch  and  Wellenberg  led  their  divisions  with  such 
impetuosity  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists, 
before  it  was  completely  formed,  that  the  whole  cav- 
alry that  covered  it  were  dispersed  and  rendered 
unserviceabla  But  the  left  of  the  Swedes  was  threat- 
ened with  a  similar  fate  when  the  victorious  right  ad- 
vanced to  its  assistance,  took  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
rear  and  divided  the  Austrian  Une.  The  infantry  on 
both  sides  stood  firm  as  a  wall,  and  when  their  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted  maintained  the  combat  with  the 
butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  till  at  last  the  Imperialists, 
completely  surrounded,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  field.  The  generals  on 
both  sides  had  more  than  once  to  rally  their  flyiug 
troops;  and  the  Archduke  Leopold  with  his  regiment 
was  the  first  in  the  attack  and  last  in  fight.  But  this 
bloody  victory  cost  the  Swedes  more  than  three  thou- 
sand men  and  two  of  their  best  generals,  Sclilangeu  and 
Lihenhoeck.  More  than  five  thousand  of  the  Impe- 
rialists were  left  upon  the  field,  and   nearly  as  many 
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taken  piiaonere.  Thoir  whole  artillery,  consistang  ol 
forty-six  field-piecee,  the  silver  plate  and  portfolio  d 
the  archduke,  with  the  whole  baggage  of  the  army,  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  ToTstenaohn,  too  greatlj 
disabled  by  hie  victory  to  pursue,  the  enemy,  moved 
Upon  Leipzig.  The  defeatet)  army  retreated  into  Bo- 
hemia, where  its  shattered  regimeuts  reassembled.  The 
Archduke  Leopold  could  not  recover  fiom  the  vexaUon 
caused  by  this  defeat,  and  tim  regimeut  of  cavalry 
which  by  its  premature  Sight  had  occasioned  the  disaster 
experienced  the  effects  of  his  indignation.  At  liaconitz, 
in  Bohemia,  iu  presence  of  the  whole  army,  he  puhhcly 
declared  it  infamous,  deprived  it  of  its  horses,  arms,  and 
ensigns,  ordered  its  standards  to  be  torn,  condemned  to 
death  several  of  the  officers,  and  decimated  the  privates. 
The  BuiTcnder  of  Leipzig,  throe  weeks  after  the 
battle,  was  its  brilliant  result.  The  city  was  obliged  to 
clothe  the  Swedish  troops  anew,  and  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  plunder  by  a  contribution  of  three 
hundred  thousand  rix-dollars,  to  which  all  the  forvign 
iDerehftiitH  who  had  warehouses  iii  tht  city  were  to 
funiish  tlii'ir  quodi.  In  the  niid<l!c  of  tlii;  w-'iiU^-r  Tors- 
tensohn  advanced  against  Freiburg,  and  for  several 
weeks  defied  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  hoping  by 
his  peraeverance  to  we«y  out  the  obstinacy  <rf  the 
besieged.  But  he  found  that  he  was  merely  sacrifidi^ 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers;  and  at  last  the  approach  of 
the  Imperial  general,  Ficcolomini,  compelled  him  with 
his  weakened  army  to  retire.  He  considered  it,  how- 
ever, as  equivalent  to  a  victory  to  have  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  enemy  in  their  winter  quarters,  ^o, 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  sustained  a  loes  of  tiuM 
thousand  horsea  He  now  made  a  movement  towatd 
the  Oder,  as  if  with  the  view  of  reinforcing  himself 
with  the  garrisons  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia ;  but  widi 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  he  again  appeared  upon  the 
B<^euiiaii   frontier,  penetrated  through  that  kingdom 
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nd  relieved  Olmutz  in  Moravia,  which  was  hard 
»res8ed  by  the  Imperialists.  His  camp  at  Dobitschau, 
wo  miles  from  Olmutz,  commanded  the  whole  of  Mo- 
avia,  on  wliich  he  levied  heavy  contributions,  and  car- 
ied  his  ravages  almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  In  vain 
lid  the  emperor  attempt  to  arm  the  Hungarian  uobihty 
n  defence  of  this  province;  they  appealed  to  their 
)rivileges  and  refused  to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of 
heir  own  country.  Thus  the  time  that  should  have 
)een  spent  in  active  resistance  was  lost  in  fmitless 
legotiation,  and  the  entire  province  was  abandoned  to 
he  ravages  of  the  Swedes. 

While  Torstensohn  by  his  marches  and  Ms  victories 
tstonished  friend  and  foe,  the  armies  of  the  alUes  had 
lot  been  inactive  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
Toops  of  Hesse,  under  Count  Eberstein,  and  those  of 
Weimar,  imder  Mar^chal  de  Guebriant,  had  fallen  into 
ihe  electorate  of  Cologne,  in  order  to  take  up  their 
innter  quarters  there.  To  get  rid  of  these  troublesome 
j^ests  the  elector  called  to  his  assistance  the  Imperial 
]ren6ral  Hatzfeld  and  assembled  his  own  troops  under 
jreneral  Lamboy.  The  latter  was  attacked  by  the 
dlies  in  January,  1642,  and  in  a  decisive  action  near 
hempen  defeated  with  a  loss  of  about  two  thousand 
men  killed  and  about  twice  as  many  prisoners.  This 
jnportant  victory  opened  to  them  the  whole  electorate 
ind  neighbouring  territories,  so  that  the  allies  were  not 
jnly  enabled  to  maintain  their  winter  quarters  there, 
t)ut  drew  from  the  country  large  supplies  of  men  and 
iiorses. 

Guebriant  left  the  Hessians  to  defend  their  con- 
jaeats  on  the  Lower  Ehine  against  Hatzfeld,  and 
idvanced  toward  Thuringia,  as  if  to  second  the  opera- 
ions  of  Torstensohn  in  Saxony.  But  instead  of  join- 
ing the  Swedes  he  soon  hurried  back  to  the  Rhine  and 
die  Main,  from  wliich  he  seemed  to  tliink  ho  had 
removed  farther  than  was  expedient.    But  being  antici' 
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pattid  iu  the  luargravate  of   BadeD   by   the  BaTarians 
under  Mercy  and  John  de  Werth,  he  was  obliged  to 
WRnder  about  for  several  weeks  exposeti  without  shel- 
ter  to   the   inclemency  of  the  winter   and    genendlj    I 
encamping  upon  the  snow   UU  he  found  a  misemUi    | 
refuge  iu  Bavaria,     He  at  last  took  the  tield.  and  in    ' 
the    next    summer,  by    keeping   the    Bavarian   army 
employed  in  Swabia,  prevented  it  from  reheviug  Thi<in- 
ville,  which  waa  besieged   by  Cond^.     But  the  supic 
riority  of  the  enemy  soon  drove  him  back  Ui  Alaace, 
where  he  awaited  a  reinforcement. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Richeheu  took  place  in  Novem- 
ber, 1642,  and  the  subsequent  change  in  the  Ihroue 
and  in  the  ministry,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Lome 
XIIL,  had  for  aonie  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of 
France  from  the  German  war,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  inaction  of  its  troops  in  the  field.  But  Mazam. 
the  inheritor  not  only  of  Eieheheu's  power,  but  also  of 
his  principles  and  hia  projects,  foUowed  out  with  re- 
newed zeal  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  thou^  tlie 
French  firihject  wa.i  destined  to  pay  dearly  enough  for 
the  poUtical  greatness  of  hia  country.  The  main 
strength  of  its  armies,  which  Richelieu  had  employed 
against  the  Spaniards,  was  by  Mazarin  directed  against 
the  emperor;  anil  the  anxiety  with  which  he  earned 
on  the  war  in  Germany  proved  the  sincerity  of  bii 
opinion,  that  the  German  army  was  the  right  arm  of 
liis  king  and  a  wall  of  safety  around  France,  Imme- 
diately upon  the  surrender  of  Thionville  he  sent  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  to  Field-Marshal  Guebriant  in 
Alsace ;  and  to  encourage  the  troops  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  the  German  war,  the  celebrated  victor  of 
Rocvoi,  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  afterward  Prince  of 
Coud^,  was  placed  at  their  head.  Guebriant  now  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  appear  again  in  Germany  with 
repute.  He  hastened  across  the  Rhine  with  the  view 
of   procuring  better  winter   quarters  in    Swabia,   and 
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actually  made  himself  master  of  Eothweil,  where  a 
Bavarian  magazine  feU  into  his  hands.  But  the  place 
was  too  dearly  purchased  for  its  worth,  and  was  again 
lost  even  more  speedily  than  it  had  been  taken.  Gue- 
briant  received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  the  surgeon's 
unskilfulness  rendered  mortal,  and  the  extent  of  his 
loss  was  felt  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

The  French  army,  sensibly  weakened  by  an  expedi- 
tion undertaken  at  so  severe  a  season  of  the  year,  had 
after  the  taking  of  Eothweil  withdrawn  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Duttlingen,  where  it  lay  in  complete 
security  without  expectation  of  a  hostile  attack.  In 
the  meantime  the  enemy  collected  a  considerable 
force  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  French  from  estab- 
lishing themselves  beyond  the  Ehine  and  so  near  to 
Bavaria,  and  to  protect  that  quarter  from  their  ravages. 
The  Imperialists  under  Hatzfeld  had  formed  a  jimction 
with  the  Bavarians  under  Mercy;  and  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  was 
generally  found  everywhere  except  in  his  own  duchy, 
joined  their  united  forces.  It  was  resolved  to  force 
the  quarters  of  the  French  in  Duttlingen  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  by  surprise ;  a  favourite  mode  of 
proceeding  in  this  war,  and  which  being  commonly 
accompanied  by  confusion  occasioned  more  bloodshed 
than  a  regular  battle.  On  the  present  occasion  there 
was  the  more  to  justify  it,  as  the  French  soldiers,  un- 
accustomed to  such  enterprises,  conceived  themselves 
protected  by  the  security  of  the  winter  against  any  sur- 
prise. John  de  Werth,  a  master  in  this  species  of 
warfare,  which  he  had  often  put  in  practice  against 
Gustavus  Horn,  conducted  the  enterprise  and  suc- 
ceeded contrary  to  all  expectation. 

The  attack  was  made  on  a  side  where  it  was  least 
looked  for,  on  account  of  the  woods  and  narrow  passes ; 
and  a  heavy  snow-storm  which  fell  upon  the  same  day 
(the  24th  November,  1643)  concealed  the  approach  of 
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the  vanguard-  till  it  halted  before  Duttlingeo.  The 
whole  of  the  artillery  without  the  place,  aa  well  as  the 
ueighbouriQg  castle  of  Houberg,  were  taken  without 
reaistauce,  Duttliogeu  itself  was  gradually  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  all  coonectiuQ  with  the  other 
qunrtera  in  the  adjacent  villages  silently  and  suddeuly 
cut  off.  The  Froncih  were  vanquished  without  tiriu)^  a 
eaunon.  The  cavalry  owed  their  escape  to  the  swifl- 
ntiSB  of  th^ir  hoi'sea  and  t)ie  few  uiinut«s  in  advance 
which  they  had  gained  upon  their  purauers.  The  in- 
fantry were  cut  to  pieces  or  voluntarily  laid  down  their 
anus.  About  two  thousaud  men  were  killed,  and  86^*611 
thousand,  with  twenty-Uve  staff  ot&cers  and  ninety  cap- 
tains, taken  prisoners.  This  was  perhap.s  the  onlv 
battle  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  wliich  produce*] 
nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  party  which  gainai 
luid  that  which  lost,  —  both  these  parties  were  G«r- 
maua;  the  French  disgraced  themselves.  The  ineinoi7 
of  this  unfortunate  day,  which  was  renewed  one  buu- 
dred  years  after  at  Rosbach,  was  indeed  eraswl  by  the 
Btiiwv'iueut  hproi,im  of  a  Turenne  and  Coiidi5 ;  hut  Uie 
Germans  may  be  pardoned  if  they  indemnified  them- 
selves for  the  miseries  which  the  policy  of  p'rance  had 
heaped  upon  them  by  these  severe  reflections  upon  her 
intrepidity. 

Meantime  this  defeat  of  the  French  was  calculated 
to  prove  highly  disastrous  to  Sweden,  as  the  whole 
power  of  the  emperor  might  now  act  against  them, 
while  the  number  of  their  enemies  was  increased  by  a 
formidable  accession.  Toratensohn  had,  in  September, 
1643,  suddenly  left  Moravia  and  moved  into  Silesia 
The  cause  of  this  step  was  a  secret,  and  the  frequent 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  direction  of  his  march 
contributed  to  increase  this  perplexity.  From  Silesia 
after  numberless  circuits  he  advanced  toward  the  £lbe^ 
while  the  Imperialists  followed  him  into  Lusatia. 
Throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Elbe  at  Torgso,  he 
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gave  oat  that  he  intended  to  penetrate  through  Meissen 
into  the  Upper  Palatinate  in  Bavaria ;  at  Barby  he  also 
made  a  movement  as  if  to  pass  that  river,  but  con- 
tinued to  move  down  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Havelburg^ 
where  he  astonished  his  troops  by  informing  them  that 
he  was  leading  them  against  the  Danes  in  Holstein. 

The  partiality  which  Christian  IV.  had  displayed 
against  the  Swedes  in  his  office  of  mediator,  the 
jealousy  which  led  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  their  arms,  the  restraints  which  he  laid 
upon  their  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and  the  burdens 
which  he  imposed  upon  their  commerce,  had  long 
roused  the  indignation  of  Sweden;  and  at  last,  when 
these  grievances  increased  daily,  had  determined  the 
regency  to  measures  of  retaliation.  Dangerous  as  it 
seemed  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  new  war,  when  even 
amidst  its  conquests  it  was  almost  exhausted  by  the 
old,  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  the  deep-rooted  hatred 
which  subsisted  between  Danes  and  Swedes,  prevailed 
over  all  other  considerations ;  and  even  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  hostilities  with  Germany  had  plunged  it 
only  served  as  an  additional  motive  to  try  its  fortune 
against  Denmark. 

Matters  were  in  fact  arrived  at  last  to  that  extremity, 
that  the  war  was  prosecuted  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  food  and  employment  to  the  troops;  that 
good  winter  quarters  formed  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
tention; and  that  success  in  this  point  was  more 
valued  than  a  decisive  victory.  But  now  the  provinces 
of  Germany  were  almost  all  exhausted  and  laid  wasta 
They  were  wholly  destitute  of  provisions,  horses,  and 
men,  which  in  Holstein  were  to  be  found  in  profu- 
sion. If  by  this  movement  Torstensohn  should  succeed 
merely  in  recruiting  his  army,  providing  subsistence 
for  his  horses  and  soldiers,  and  remounting  his  cavalry, 
all  the  danger  and  difficulty  would  be  well  repaid. 
Besides  it  was  highly  important  on  the  eve  of  negotia- 
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tiona  for  peace  to  diminish  the  injurious  influeDoe 
wliich  Denmark  might  exercisa  upon  these  delibera- 
tions to  delay  the  treaty  itself,  which  threatened  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Swedish  interests,  hy  sowing  confu- 
sion among  the  parties  interested,  and  with  a  >*iew  U< 
the  amount  of  indemnification  to  increase  the  number 
of  her  couquests  in  order  to  be  the  more  sure  of  secur- 
ing those  which  alone  she  was  anxious  to  retain. 
Moreover  the  present  state  of  Denmark  justiSed  even 
greater  hopes,  if  only  the  attempts  were  executed  with 
i-apidity  and  silence.  The  secret  waa  in  fact  so  well 
kept  in  Stockholm  that  the  Danish  minist-er  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it;  and  neither  France  noi 
Holland  were  let  into  the  scheme.  Actual  hostiljiiea 
commenced  with  the  declaration  of  war;  and  Torst«nsohn 
was  in  Holstein  hetore  even  an  attack  was  expected. 
The  Swedish  traops,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  quickly 
oveiTan  this  duchy  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
its  strong  places  except  Renahurg  and  Gluckstadt. 
Another  army  penetrated  into  Schonen,  which  made  as 
little  opposition ;  and  nothing  but  the  severity  of  the 
season  prevented  the  enemy  from  passing  the  Lesser 
Baltic  and  carrj'ing  the  war  into  Funen  and  Zealand. 
The  Danish  fleet  was  unsuccessful  at  Femeru ;  and 
Christian  himself,  who  was  on  board,  lost  his  right  eye 
by  a  sphnter.  Cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  distant  force  of  the  emperor,  his  ally,  this  king  was 
on  the  point  of  seeing  his  whole  kingdom  overrun  by 
the  Swedes ;  and  all  things  threatened  the  speedy  ful- 
filment of  the  old  prophecy  of  the  famous  Tycho 
Brahe,  that  in  the  year  1644  Christian  IV.  should 
wander  in  the  greatest  misery  from  his  dominions. 

But  the  emperor  could  not  look  on  with  indiffer- 
ence while  Denmark  was  sacrificed  to  Sweden,  and  the 
latter  strengthened  by  so  great  an  acquisition.  Notwith- 
standing great  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  so  long  a 
march  through  desolated  provinces,  he  did  not  hesi- 
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tate  to  despatch  an  army  into  Holstein  under  Count 
Gallas,  who,  after  Piccolomini's  retirement,  had  re- 
sumed the  supreme  command  of  the  troops.  Gallas 
accordingly  appeared  in  the  duchy,  took  Kiel,  and 
hoped  by  forming  a  junction  with  the  Danes  to  be 
able  to  shut  up  the  Swedish  army  in  Jutland.  Mean- 
time the  Hessians  and  the  Swedish  Greneral  Koe- 
nigsmark  were  kept  in  check  by  Hatzfeld  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  son  of  Christian  IV. ;  and 
afterward  the  Swedes  drawn  into  Saxony  by  an  attack 
upon  Meissen.  But  Torstensohn,  with  his  augmented 
army,  penetrated  to  the  unoccupied  pass  betwixt 
Schleswig  and  Stapelholm,  met  Gallas,  and  drove 
him  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Elbe  as  far  as 
Bemburg,  where  the  Imperialists  took  up  an  in- 
trenched position.  Torstensohn  passed  the  Saal,  and 
by  posting  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  cut 
off  their  communication  with  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
Scarcity  and  famine  began  now  to  destroy  them  in 
great  numbers,  and  forced  them  to  i-etreat  to  Magde- 
burg, where,  however,  they  were  not  much  better  off. 
The  cavalry  which  endeavoured  to  escape  into  Silesia 
was  overtaken  and  routed  by  Torstensohn,  near  Juter- 
bock ;  the  rest  of  the  army,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
fight  its  way  through  the  Swedish  lines,  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  near  Magdeburg.  From  this  expedi- 
tion Gallas  brought  back  only  a  few  thousand  men 
of  all  his  formidable  force,  and  the  reputation  of  being 
a  consummate  master  in  the  art  of  ruining  an  army. 
The  King  of  Denmark  after  this  unsuccessful  effoi-t  to 
reheve  him  sued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  at  Brem- 
sebor  in  the  year  1645  under  very  unfavourable 
conditions. 

Torstensohn  rapidly  followed  up  his  victory;  and 
while  Axel  Lilienstern,  one  of  the  generals  who  com- 
manded under  him,  overawed  Saxony,  and  Koe- 
nigsmark  subdued  the  wliole  of  Bremen,  he  himself 
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penetrated  into  BohemiB  with  sixteen  thousand  eobd 
and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eudeavoured  a 
second  time  to  remove  tlie  seat  of  war  into  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  upon  iMa 
intelligence,  hastened  iu  person  to  Prague,  in  order 
to  animate  the  eouraga  of  the  people  by  his  preaence; 
and  as  a  skilful  general  was  much  required,  and  so 
little  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  numerous  leaders, 
he  hoped  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  war 
to  be  able  to  give  more  energy  and  activity.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  orders  HatzfeM  assembled  the  whole 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  force,  and,  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination  and  advice,  formed  the  emperor's  last  army 
and  the  last  bulwark  of  Ms  states  iii  order  of  battle  to 
meet  the  enemy,  wlio  were  approaching,  at  Jankowit/, 
on  the  24th  of  Febniary,  1645.  Feitiinand  depended 
upon  his  cavalry,  which  outnnmliered  that  of  the 
enemy  by  three  thousand,  and  upon  the  promise  of 
Uio  Virgin  Mary,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
ami  given  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  a  complete 
victory. 

The  superiority  of  the  Imperialists  diil  iK>t  iiiriiiii- 
date  Torsteusohn,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  number 
his  antagonists.  On  the  very  first  onset  the  left  wing, 
which  Goetz,  the  general  of  the  League,  had  entangled 
in  a  disadvantageous  position  among  marshes  and 
thickets,  was  totally  routed  ;  the  general,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  men,  killed,  and  almost  the  whole 
ammunition  of  the  army  taken.  This  unfortnnate 
commencement  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
Swedes  constantly  advancing  successively  carried  all 
the  most  commanding  heights.  After  a  bloody  engage- 
ment of  eight  hours,  a  desperate  attack  on  tb6  part  of 
the  Imperial  cavalrj',  and  a  vigorous  resistance  by  the 
Swedish  infantry,  the  latter  remained  in  possession  of 
the  field.  Two  thousand  Austrians  were  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  Hatzfcld   himself,  with  three  thousand 
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men,  taken  prisonera     Thus  on  the  same  day  did  the 
emperor  lose  his  best  general  and  his  last  army. 

This  decisive  victory  at  Jankowitz  at  once  exposed 
all  the  Austrian  territory  to  the  enemy.  Ferdinand 
hastily  fled  to  Vienna,  to  provide  for  its  defence  and  to 
save  his  family  and  his  treasures.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  victorious  Swedes  poured  like  an  inundation  upon 
Moravia  and  Austria.  After  they  had  subdued  nearly 
the  whole  of  Moravia,  invested  Bruun,  and  taken  all 
the  strongholds  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  carried  the 
intrenchments  at  the  Wolfs  bridge,  near  Vienna,  they 
at  last  appeared  in  sight  of  that  capital,  while  the  care 
which  they  had  taken  to  fortify  their  conquests  showed 
that  their  visit  was  not  likely  to  be  a  short  one.  After 
a  long  and  destructive  circuit  through  every  province 
of  Germany  the  stream  of  war  had  at  last  rolled  back- 
wards to  its  source,  and  the  roar  of  the  Swedish 
artillery  now  reminded  the  terrified  inhabitants  of 
those  balls  wliich,  twenty-seven  years  before,  the 
Bohemian  rebels  had  fired  into  Vienna.  The  same 
theatre  of  war  brought  again  similar  actors  on  the 
scena  Torstensohn  invited  Edk6ezy,  the  successor  of 
Bethlen  Gabor,  to  his  assistance,  as  the  Bohemian 
rebels  had  solicited  that  of  his  predecessor;  Upper 
Hungary  was  already  inundated  by  his  troops,  and  his 
union  with  the  Swedes  was  daily  apprehended.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  driven  to  despair  by  the  Swedes 
taking  up  their  quarters  within  his  territories,  and 
abandoned  by  the  emperor,  who,  after  the  defeat  at 
Jankowitz,  was  unable  to  defend  himself,  at  length 
adopted  the  last  and  only  expedient  which  remained, 
and  concluded  a  truce  with  Sweden,  which  was  re- 
newed from  year  to  year  till  the  general  peaca  The 
emperor  thus  lost  a  friend,  while  a  new  enemy  was 
appearing  at  his  very  gates,  his  armies  dispersed,  and 
his  allies  in  other  quarters  of  Germany  defeated.  The 
French  army  had  effaced  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat  at 
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Duttlingen  by  a  brilliant  campaign,  and  had  kept  the 
whole  force  of  Bavaria  employed  upon  the  Rhiije  and 
in  Swabia.  Reinforced  with  fresh  troops  from  France, 
which  tlie  great  Turenne,  already  distinguished  by  \m 
victories  in  Italy,  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke 
of  Eughien,  they  appeared  on  the  3d  of  August,  1644, 
before  Freiburg,  which  Mercy  had  lately  taken  and 
now  covered  with  his  whole  army  strongly  intrenched. 
But  against  the  steady  firmness  of  the  Bavarians  all  the 
impetuous  valour  of  the  French  was  exerted  in  vain, 
and  after  a  fiiiitless  eaciifice  of  six  thousand  nieu.  the 
Duke  of  Enghien  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Mazario 
ehed  teai-s  over  this  great  loss,  which  Cond^,  who  had 
no  feeling  for  anything  but  glory,  disregarded.  "  A 
single  night  in  Paris,"  said  -he,  "  gives  birth  to  more 
men  than  this  action  has  destroyed."  The  Bavarians, 
however,  were  so  disabled  by  this  murderous  battle 
that,  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  relieve  Austria 
from  the  menaced  dangers,  they  were  too  weak  even  to 
defend  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine.  Spires,  Worms,  and 
Maiiheim  capitulati.''i;  th'^  stvnuy  fr^rtiess  of  Philips- 
bui^  was  forced  to  surrender  by  famine;  and  by  a 
timely  submission  Mainz  hastened  to  disarm  the 
conquerors, 

Austria  and  Mwavia,  however,  were  now  freed  from 
Torsteusohn,  by  a  similar  means  of  deliverance  as  in 
the  begiuuing  of  the  war  had  saved  them  from  the 
Boliemiaus.  R&k(5czy,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  had  advanced  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Swedish  quarters  upon  the  Daunbe.  But  these 
wild,  undisciplined  hordes,  instead  of  seconding  the 
operations  of  Torstenaohn  by  auy  vigorous  enterprise, 
only  ravaged  the  country,  and  increased  the  distress 
which,  even  before  their  arrival,  had  begun  to  be  felt 
in  the  Swedish  camp.  To  extort  tribute  from  the 
enipei'or,  and  money  and  plunder  from  his  subjects, 
was  the  sole  object  that  had  allured  R4k6czy,  or  his 
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predecessor,  Bethlen  Gralx)!,  into  the  field;  and  both 
departed  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  their  end.  To 
get  rid  of  him,  Ferdinand  granted  the  barbarian  what- 
ever he  asked,  and,  by  a  small  sacrifice,  freed  his 
states  of  this  formidable  enemy. 

In  the  meantime  the  main  body  of  the  Swedes 
had  been  greatly  weakened  by  a  tedious  encampment 
before  Brunn.  Torstensohn,  who  commanded  in  per- 
son, for  four  entire  months  employed  in  vain  all  his 
knowledge  of  military  tactics;  the  obstinacy  of  the 
resistance  was  equal  to  that  of  the  assault;  while 
despair  roused  the  courage  of  Souches,  the  command- 
ant, a  Swedish  deserter,  who  had  ncThope  of  pardon. 
The  ravages  caused  by  pestilence,  arising  from  famine, 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  during 
their  tedious  and  unhealthy  encampment,  with  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  at  last 
compelled  the  Swedish  leader  to  raise  the  siega  As 
all  the  passes  upon  the  Danube  were  occupied,  and  his 
army  greatly  weakened  by  famine  and  sickness,  he 
at  last  relinquished  his  intended  plan  of  operations 
against  Austria  and  Moravia,  and  contented  himself 
with  securing  a  key  to  these  provinces  by  leaving 
behind  him  Swedish  garrisons  in  the  conquered  for- 
tresses. He  then  directed  his  march  into  Bohemia, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Imperialists  under  the 
Archduke  Leopold.  Such  of  the  lost  places  as  had 
not  been  retaken  by  the  latter  were  recovered  after  his 
departure  by  the  Austrian  General  Bucheim;  so  that 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  the  Austrian 
frontier  was  ctgain  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  Vienna 
escaped  with  mere  alarm.  In  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
too,  the  Swedes  maintained  themselves  only  with  a 
very  variable  fortune;  they  traversed  both  countries 
without  being  able  to  hold  their  ground  in  either. 
But  if  the  designs  of  Torstensohn  were  not  crowned 
with  all  the  success  which  they  were  promised  at  the 
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couimeDcement,  they  were,  nevertheless,  productive  of 
the  most  important  couBequences  to  the  Swedish  party. 
Denmaik  had  been  compelled  to  a  peace.  Saxony  to  a 
truce.  The  emperor,  in  the  deliberations  for  a  peace, 
oHered  greater  coneesaions ;  France  became  more  man- 
ageable ;  and  Sweden  itself  bolder  and  more  confideut 
in  its  bearing  toward  theae  two  crowiia.  Having  thus 
nobly  performed  bis  duty,  the  author  of  these  advan- 
tages retired,  adorned  vith  laurels,  into  the  irauquiUity 
of  private  life,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  Iiis  shattered 
health. 

By  the  retreat  of  Torstensohn  the  emperor  was 
relieved  from  aH  feare  of  an  irruption  on  the  side  of 
Bohemia.  But  a  new  danger  soon  threatened  the 
Austrian  frontier  from  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  Turenne. 
who  had  separated  from  Cond^  and  taken  the  direction 
of  Swabia,  bad,  in  the  year  1645,  been  totally  defeated 
by  Mercy  near  Mergeutheim ;  and  the  victorious  Bava- 
rians, under  their  brave  leader,  pom-ed  into  Hesae. 
But  the  Duke  of  Enghien  hastened  with  considerable 
succours  from  Alsace,  Eoenigsmark  from  Moravia,  and 
the  Hessians  from  the  Khine,  to  recniit  the  defcjiled 
army,  and  the  Bavarians  were  in  turn  compeUed  to 
retire  to  the  extreme  limits  of  Swabia.  Here  they 
posted  themselves  at  the  village  of  Allersheim,  near 
NordUngen,  in  order  to  cover  the  Bavarian  frontier. 
But  no  obstacle  could  check  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Duke  of  Enghien.  In  person  he  led  on  his  troops 
against  the  enemy's  intrenchmente,  and  a  battle  took 
place  which  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Bavarians 
rendered  most  obstinate  and  bloody ;  till  at  last  the 
death  of  the  great  Mercy,  the  skill  of  Turenne,  and 
the  iron  firmness  of  the  Hessians  decided  the  day  in 
favour  of  the  alliea  But  even  this  second  barbarous 
sacrifice  of  life  had  Uttle  effect  either  on  the  course  of 
the  war  or  on  the  negotiations  for  peaca  The  French 
army,  exhausted  by  this  bloody  engagement,  was  still 
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further  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  Hessians, 
and  the  Bavarians  being  reinforced  by  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  Turenne  was  again  obliged  hastily  to  recross 
the  Rhine. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  enabled  the  enemy  to 
turn  his  wholQ  force  upon  the  Swedes  in  Bohemia. 
Gustavus  Wrangel,  no  unworthy  successor  of  Banner 
and  Torstensohn,  had,  in  1646,  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Swedish  army,  which,  besides 
Koenigsniark's  flying  corps  and  the  numerous  garri- 
sons dispersed  throughout  the  empire,  amounted  to 
about  eight  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot. 
The  archduke,  after  reinforcing  his  army,  which  already 
amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand  men,  with  twelve 
Bavarian  regiments  of  cavalry  and  eighteen  regiments 
of  infantry,  moved  against  Wrangel  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  overwhelm  him  by  his  superior  force 
before  Koenigsmark  could  join  him,  or  the  French 
effect  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  Wrangel,  however,  did 
not  await  him,  but  hastened  through  Upper  Saxony  to 
the  Weser,  where  he  took  Hoester  and  Paderborn. 
From  thence  he  marched  into  Hesse  in  order  to  join 
Turenne,  and  at  his  camp  at  Wetzlar  was  joined  by 
the  flying  corps  of  Koenigsmark.  But  Turenne,  fet- 
tered by  the  instructions  of  Mazarin,  who  had  seen 
with  jealousy  the  warlike  prowess  and  increasing 
power  of  the  Swedes,  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  a 
pressing  necessity  to  defend  the  frontier  of  France  on 
the  aide  of  the  Netherlands  in  consequence  of  the 
Flemings  having  failed  to  make  the  promised  diver- 
sion. But  as  Wrangel  continued  to  press  his  just 
demand,  and  a  longer  opposition  might  have  excited 
distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  or  induce  them  to 
oonclude  a  private  treaty  with  Austria,  Turenne  at  last 
obtained  the  wished-for  permission  to  join  the  Swedish 
army. 

Tlie  junction  took  place  at  Qiessen,  and  they  now 
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felt  themaelveB  stroug  enougli  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  latter  had  followed  the  Swedes  into  Hesse  in 
order  to  intercept  their  commissariat  aud  to  prevent 
their  uniou  witli  Turemie.  lu  both  designs  they  had 
bean  imsuccessfiil ;  and  the  Imperialists  now  saw 
tliemaelves  cut  off  from  the  Main  nod  exposed  to 
great  scarcity  and  want  from  the  loss  of  their  maga- 
zines. Wraugel  took  advantage  oE  their  weakness  to 
execute  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  give  a  new  turn 
lu  the  war.  He,  too,  had  adopted  the  maxim  of  his 
predecessor,  to  caiTy  the  war  into  the  Austrian  slates, 
But  discouraged  by  the  ill-success  of  Torstensohn's 
enterprise,  he  hoped  to  gain  his  end  with  more  cer- 
tainty by  another  way.  He  determined  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  and  to  break  into  the  Austrian 
territories  through  the  midst  of  Bavaria.  A  similar 
design  hud  been  formerly  conceived  by  Gust«vuH 
Adolphus,  which  he  had  been  prevented  carrying  into 
effect  by  the  approach  of  Wallenstein's  army  aud  the 
danger  of  Saxony,  lluke  Hernhnrd  mo\'ing  in  Ms 
footsteps,  and  more  fortunate  than  Gustavus,  had 
spread  his  victorious  banners  between  the  Iser  and 
the  Inn;  but  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  vastly 
superior  in  force,  obliged  him  to  halt  in  hi^  victorious 
career,  and  lead  back  his  troops.  Wrangel  now  hoped 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  which  his  predecessors  had 
failed,  the  more  so  as  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  army 
wa.'i  far  in  his  rear  upon  the  Lahn,  and  could  oidy 
reach  Bavaria  by  a  long  march  through  Franconia  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate.  He  moved  hastily  upon  the 
Danube,  defeated  a  Bavarian  corps  near  Donauwerlh, 
and  passed  that  river,  as  well  as  the  Lech,  unopposed. 
But  by  wasting  Ids  time  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Augsburg,  he  gave  opportunity  to  the  Imperialists  not 
only  to  relieve  thai  city,  but  also  to  repulse  him  as  far 
as  Lauingeu.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  turned 
toward  Swabia  with  a  view  to  remove  the  war  from 
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Bavaria,  than,  seizing  the  opportunity,  he  repassed  the 
Lech,  and  guarded  the  passage  of  it  against  the  Imperi- 
alists themselves.  Bavaria^iow  lay  open  and  defence- 
less before  him;  the  French  and  Swedes  quickly 
overran  it;  and  the  soldiery  indemnified  themselves 
for  all  dangers  by  frightful  outrages,  robberies,  and 
extortions.  The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops,  who 
at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Lech  at  Thierhaupten, 
only  iu(y*eased  the  misery  of  this  countiy,  which  friend 
and  foe  indiscriminately  plundered. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  war  the  courage  of  Maximilian,  which  for  eight 
and  twenty  years  had  stood  unshaken  amidst  fearful 
dangers,  began  to  waver.  Ferdinand  II.,  his  school- 
companion  at  Ingolstadt,  and  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
was  no  more,  and  with  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
benefactor  the  strong  tie  was  dissolved  which  had 
linked  the  elector  to  the  house  of  Austria.  To  the 
father,  habit,  inclination,  and  gratitude  had  attached 
him ;  the  son  was  a  stranger  to  his  heart,  and  political 
interests  alone  could  preserve  his  fidelity  to  the  latter 
princa 

Accordingly  the  motives  which  the  artifices  of 
France  now  put  in  operation  in  order  to  detach  him 
from  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  to  induce  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  were  drawn  entirely  from  political 
considerations.  It  was  not  without  a  selfish  object 
that  Mazarin  had  so  far  overcome  his  jealousy  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  Swedes  as  to  allow  the  French 
to  accompany  them  into  Bavaria.  His  intention  was 
to  expose  Bavaria  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  in  the 
hope  that  the  persevering  fortitude  of  MaximiUan 
might  be  subdued  by  necessity  and  despair,  and  the 
emperor  deprived  of  his  first  and  last  ally.  Branden- 
burg had  under  its  great  sovereign  embraced  the  neu- 
trality; Saxony  had  been  forced  to  accede  to  it;  the 
war  with  France  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  taking 
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any  part  in  that  of  Germany ;  the  peace  with  Sweden 
hail  removed  Denmark  frum  the  theatre  of  war;  and 
Polaud  had  heeD  liiaaruiei^by  a  long  truce.  If  they 
couid  succeed  in  detaching  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  also 
from  the  Austrian  alliance  the  emperor  would  be  with- 
out a  friend  in  Germany  and  left  to  the  rourcy  of  the 
allied  powers. 

Ferdinaud  III.  saw  his  danger  and  left  no  raenns 
untried  to  avert  it.  But  the  Klector  of  Bavaria  was 
unfortunately  led  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  alone 
were  disinclined  to  peace,  and  that  uothiog  but  Spaoisii 
influence  had  induced  the  emperor  so  long  t«  resist  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Maximilian  detested  the  Spaii- 
ianls,  and  could  never  forgive  their  huving  opposed  hiti 
application  for  the  Palatine  electorate.  Could  it  theii 
he  supposed  that,  in  order  to  gratify  this  haled  power, 
he  would  see  his  people  sacrificed,  his  country  laid 
waste,  and  himself  ruined,  when,  by  a  cessation  of  hi>s- 
tihties,  he  could  at  once  emancipate  himself  from  all 
these  distresses,  procrire  for  hia  people  the  repose  of 
which  thi-y  -tood  so  imuh  iii  n.w!.  .and  perhaps  nc- 
celerate  the  arrival  of  a  general  peace?  All  doubts 
disappeared ;  and,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this 
step,  he  thought  be  should  sufficiently  discharge  his 
obUgations  to  the  emperor  if  he  invited  him  also  to 
share  in  the  benefit  of  the  truce. 

The  deputies  of  the  three  Crowns,  and  of  Bavaria, 
met  at  Ulm  to  adjust  the  conditiona  But  it  was  soon 
evident  from  the  iustractioas  of  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dors that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to 
second  the  conclusion  of  a  truce,  but  if  possible  to 
prevent  it.  It  was  obviously  necessary  to  make  the 
terms  acceptable  to  the  Swedes,  who  had  the  advau- 
tage,  and  had  more  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  They  were  the  conquerors ;  and 
yet  the  emperor  presumed  to  dictate  to  them.  In  the 
first  transports  of  their  indignation  the  Swedish  ambaa- 
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sadors  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  congress,  and 
the  French  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  threats  in 
order  to  detain  them. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to 
include  the  emperor  in  the  benefit  of  the  truce  having 
been  thus  rendered  unavailing,  he  felt  himself  justified 
in  providing  for  his  own  safety.  However  hard  were 
the  conditions  on  which  the  truce  was  to  be  purchased, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  on  any  terms.  He 
agreed  to  the  Swedes  extending  their  quarters  in  Swa- 
bia  and  Franconia,  and  to  his  own  being  restricted  to 
Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  The  conquests  which  he 
had  made  in  Swabia  were  ceded  to  the  allies,  who,  on 
their  part,  restored  to  him  what  they  had  taken  from 
Bavaria.  Cologne  and  Hesse-Cassel  were  also  included 
in  the  truce.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  upon 
the  14th  March,  1647,  the  French  and  Swedes  left 
Bavaria,  and  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
took  up  different  quarters,  the  former  in  Wiiitemberg, 
the  latter  in  Upper  Swabia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lake  of  Constanca  On  the  extreme  noith  of  this 
lake,  and  on  the  most  southern  frontier  of  Swabia,  the 
Austrian  town  of  Bregentz,  by  its  steep  and  narrow 
passes,  seemed  to  defy  attack ;  and  in  this  persuasion 
the  whole  peasantry'  of  the  surrounding  villages  had, 
with  their  property,  taken  refuge  in  this  natural  for- 
tress. The  rich  booty  which  the  store  of  provisions  it 
contained  gave  reason  to  expect,  and  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  pass  into  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
induced  the  Swedish  general  to  venture  an  attack  upon 
this  supposed  impregnable  post  and  town,  in  which  he 
succeeded.  Meantime,  Turenne,  according  to  agree- 
ment, marched  into  Wiirtemberg,  where  he  forced  the 
Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  and  the  Elector  of  Mainz  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Bavaria,  and  to  embrace  the 
neutrality. 

And  now  at  last  France  seemed  to  have  attained  the 
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gieat  object  of  iw  policy,  that  of  depriving  the  emperor 
of  the  support  of  the  League  and  of  his  PrutestaLt 
allies,  aud  of  dicLatiug  to  him,  swurd  in  baud,  tiie  con- 
ditioiia  of  peace.  Of  all  his  once  formidable  power  an 
araiy  not  exceeding  twelve  thousand  was  all  that  re- 
Uiaiued  to  him;  and  tills  force  he  was  diiven  to  the 
iiecesaity  of  entrusting  to  iho  command  of  a  Calvinisl, 
tho  Hessiau  deserter,  Melauder,  as  the  casualties  of 
will'  had  stripped  him  of  hia  best  geuerals.  But  as 
ihia  war  had  been  remarkable  for  the  sudden  L'Imnges 
of  fortune  it  displayed,  and  as  every  calculatiou  of 
state  policy  had  been  frequently  baffled  by  some  un- 
foreseen event,  in  this  case  also  the  issue  disappointed 
ex{iectation ;  and  after  a  brief  crisis  the  fallen  jiower 
of  Austria  rose  again  to  a  formidable  strength.  The 
jealousy  which  Fi-auce  entertained  of  Sweden  pre- 
vented it  from  permitting  the  total  ruin  of  the 
emperor,  or  allowing  the  Swedes  to  obtain  such  a 
preponderance  in  Germany  as  might  have  beeu  de- 
structive to  France  hei'seli  Accordinglv  the  French 
minister  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses 
of  Austria;  and  the  nrniy  of  Tureiioe,  separating  from 
that  of  Wrangel,  retired  to  the  frontier  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Wrangel,  indeed,  after  moving  from  Swabia 
into  Franconia,  taking  Schweinfnrt,  and  incorporating 
the  Imperial  garrison  of  that  place  with  his  own  army, 
attempted  to  make  hia  way  into  Bohemia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Eger,  the  key  of  that  kingdom.  To  reheve 
this  fortress  the  empei-or  put  his  last  army  into  motion, 
and  placed  Idmself  at  its  head.  But  obliged  to  take  a 
long  circuit,  in  order  to  spare  the  lands  <^  Von  Schlick, 
the  president  of  the  council  of  war,  he  protracted  his 
march ;  and  on  hia  arrival  Eger  was  already  taken. 
Both  armies  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  a 
decisive  battle  was  momentarily  expected,  as  both  were 
suffering  from  want,  and  the  two  camps  were  only 
separated  from   each   other   by   the  space  of   the  in- 
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trenchments.  But  the  Imperialists,  although  superior 
in  numbers,  contented  themselves  with  keeping  close 
to  the  enemy,  and  harassing  them  by  skirmishes,  by 
fatiguing  marches  and  famine,  until  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  opened  with  Bavaria  were  brought  to 
a  bearing. 

The  neutrality  of  Bavaria  was  a  wound  under  which 
the  imperial  court  writhed  impatiently,  and  after  in 
vain  attempting  to  prevent  it,  Austria  now  determined, 
if  possible,  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  Several  officers  of 
the  Bavarian  army  had  been  offended  by  this  step  of 
their  master,  which  at  once  reduced  them  to  inaction, 
and  imposed  a  burdensome  restraint  on  their  restless 
dispositions.  Even  the  brave  John  de  Werth  was  at 
the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
emperor,  he  formed  a  plot  to  seduce  the  whole  army 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  elector  and  lead  it  over  to 
the  emperor.  Ferdinand  did  not  blush  to  patronise 
this  act  of  treachery  against  his  father's  most  trusty 
ally.  He  formally  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Ba- 
varian troops,  in  which  he  recalled  them  to  himself, 
reminded  them  that  they  were  the  troops  of  the  em- 
pire, which  the  elector  had  merely  commanded  in 
name  of  the  emperor.  Fortunately  for  Maximilian,  he 
detected  the  conspiracy  time  enough  to  anticipate  and 
prevent  it  by  the  most  rapid  and  effective  measures. 

This  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  emperor  might  have 
justified  a  reprisal,  but  Maximilian  was  too  old  a 
statesman  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  passion  where 
policy  alone  ought  to  be  heard.  He  had  not  derived 
from  the  truce  the  advantages  he  expected.  Far  from 
tending  to  accelerate  a  general  peace,  it  had  a  perni- 
cious influence  upon  the  negotiations  at  Munster  and 
Osnaburg,  and  had  made  the  allies  bolder  in  their 
demands.  The  French  and  Swedes  had  indeed  re- 
moved from  Bavaria ;  but  by  the  loss  of  his  quarters 
in   the   Swabian   circle  he  found   himself   compelled 
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either  to  exhaust  his  own  territories  by  the  subsiateiica" 
of  his  troops,  or  at  once  to  disband  them  and  throw 
aside  the  shield  and  spear  at  the  very  monient  when 
the  sword  alone  seemed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  right 
Before  embracing  either  of  these  certain  evils  be  deter- 
mined to  liy  a  tliird  step,  the  unfavourable  ieeue  of 
vhieh  was,  at  least,  not  so  uncertaia,  viz.,  to  renounce 
the  truce  and  resume  the  war. 

This  resolution,  and  the  assistance  which  he  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  emperor  in  Bohemia,  threats 
ened  materially  to  injure  the  Swedes,  and  Wrangel 
was  compelled  in  baste  to  evacuate  that  kingdom.  He 
retired  through  Thuringia  into  Westphalia  and  Lunen- 
burg, in  the  hope  of  forming  a  junction  with  the 
French  army  under  Turenne,  while  the  Imperial  and 
Bavarian  army  followed  him  to  the  Weser,  under 
Melander  and  Grousfeld.  His  ruin  was  iuevitable  if 
the  enemy  should  oveitake  bim  Ijefore  his  junction 
with  Turerme;  but  the  same  consideration  wliich  had 
just  saved  the  emperor  now  proved  the  salvation  of 
the  Swedes.  Even  amidst  all  the  fuiy  of  the  conquest 
cold  calculations  of  prudence  guided  the  course  of  the 
war,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  different  courts  increased 
as  the  prospect  of  peace  approached.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  could  not  allow  the  emperor  to  obtain  so  de- 
cisive a  preponderance  as  by  the  sudden  alteration  of 
affairs  might  delay  the  chances  of  a  general  peace, 
Everj'  change  of  fortune  was  important  now,  when  a 
pacification  was  so  earnestly  desired  by  all,  and  when 
the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
contracting  parties  might  at  once  anuihilate  the  work 
of  years,  destroy  the  fruit  of  long  and  tedious  negoti- 
ations, and  indefinitely  protract  the  repose  of  Europe. 
If  France  sought  to  restrain  the  Swedish  Crown  within 
due  bounds,  and  measured  out  her  assistance  according 
to  her  successes  and  defeats,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
silently  undertook  the  same  task  with  the  emperor,  his 
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ally,  and  determined  by  prudently  dealing 'out  his  aid 
to  hold  the  fate  of  Austria  in  his  own  hands.  And 
now  that  the  power  of  the  emperor  threatened  once 
more  to  attain  a  dangerous  supefiority,  Maximilian  at 
once  ceased  to  pursue  the  Swedes.  He  was  also  afraid 
of  reprisals  from  France,  who  had  threatened  to  direct 
Tureune's  whole  force  against  him  if  he  allowed  his 
troops  to  cross  the  Weser. 

Melander,  prevented  by  the  Bavarians  from  farther 
pursuing  Wrangel,  crossed  by  Jena  and  Erfurt  into 
Hesse,  and  now  appeared  as  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the 
country  which  he  had  formerly  defended.  If  it  was 
the  desire  of  revenge  upon  his  former  sovereign  which 
led  him  to  choose  Hesse  for  the  scene  of  his  ravage,  he 
certainly  had  his  full  gratification.  Under  this  scourge 
the  miseries  of  that  unfortunate  state  reached  their 
height.  But  he  had  soon  reason  to  regret  that  in  the 
choice  of  his  quarters  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of 
revenge  rather  than  of  prudenca  In  this  exhausted 
countiy  his  army  was  oppressed  by  want,  while 
Wrangel  was  recruiting  his  strength  and  remounting 
his  cavalry  in  Lunenburg.  Too  weak  to  maintain  his 
wretched  quarters  against  the  Swedish  general,  when 
he  opened  the  campaign  in  the  winter  of  1648,  and 
marched  against  Hesse,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  disgrace,  and  take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

France  had  once  more  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  Sweden;  and  the  army  of  Turenne,  disregarding 
the  remonstrances  of  Wrangel,  had  remained  upon  the 
Rhine.  The  Swedish  leader  revenged  himself  by  draw- 
ing into  his  service  the  cavalry  of  Weimar,  which  had 
abandoned  the  standard  of  France,  though  by  this 
step  he  further  increased  the  jealousy  of  that  power. 
Turenne  received  permission  to  join  tiie  Swedes ;  and 
the  last  campaign  of  this  eventful  war  was  now  opened 
by  the  united  armies.     Driving  Melander  before  them 
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along  the  Danube,  they  threw  supplies  into  Eget, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  and  defeated 
the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  on  the  Danube 
which  ventured  to  oppose  them  at  SusQiarshausen, 
where  Meknder  was  mortally  wounded.  After  ihis 
overthrow,  the  Bavarian  general,  Gronsfeld,  plaewl  him- 
self on  the  faither  aide  of  the  Lech,  in  order  Vu  guard 
Bavaria  from  thu  enemy. 

But  Gronsfeld  was  not  more  fortunate  than  Tilly, 
who  in  this  same  position  had  sac'rihi^id  his  life  for 
Bavaria.  Wraugel  and  Tuienne  chose  the  same  spot 
for  passing  the  river  which  was  so  gloriously  marked 
by  the  victory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,and  accomplished 
it  by  the  same  means,  too,  wliich  had  favoured  their 
predecessor.  Bavaria  was  now  a  second  time  overrun, 
and  the  breach  of  the  truce  punished  by  the  sevt-rest 
treatment  of  its  inhabitants.  Maximilian  sought  shelter 
in  Salzburg,  while  the  Swedes  crossed  the  Iser,  and 
forced  their  way  as  far  as  the  Inn.  A  violent  and  contin- 
ued rain,  which  in  a  few  days  swelled  this  iucousiderable 
stream  into  a  broad  river,  saved  Austria  once  more  from 
the  threatened  danger.  The  enemy  tan  times  atteciipLed 
111  form  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  liin.  and  as  ul'tiiri  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  current.  Never,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.had  the  Imperialists  been  in  so  great 
consternation  as  at  present,  when  the  enemy  were  in 
the  conti'e  of  Bavaria,  and  when  they  had  no  longer  a 
general  left  who  could  be  matched  against  a  Turenne, 
a  Wrangel,  and  a  Koeuigsmark.  At  last  the  brave 
Piccolomini  arrived  from  the  Netherlands  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  feeble  wreck  of  the  Imiierialista. 
By  their  own  ravages  in  Bohemia  the  allies  had  ren- 
dered their  subsist«nce  in  that  country  impracticable, 
and  were  at  last  driven  by  scarcity  to  retreat  into  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  where  the  news  of  the  peace  put  a 
period  to  their  activity. 

Koeuigsmark,  with  his  flying  corps,  advanced  toward 
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Bohemia,  where  Ernest  Odowalsky,  a  disbanded  cap- 
tain, who,  after  being  disabled  in  the  Imperial  service, 
had  been  dismissed  without  a  pension,  laid  before  him 
a  plan  for  surpiising  the  lesser  side  of  the  city  of 
Prague.  Koenigsmark  successfully  accomplished  the 
bold  enterprise,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  closing 
the  thirty  years'  war  by  the  last  brilliant  achievement. 
This  decisive  stroke,  which  vanquished  the  emperor's 
irresolution,  cost  the  Swedes  only  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  But  the  old  town,  the  larger  half  of  Prague, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Moldau,  by  its 
vigorous  resistance  wearied  out  the  eflbi-ts  of  the  Pala- 
tine, Charles  Gustavus,  the  successor  of  Christina  on 
the  throne,  who  had  arrived  from  Sweden  with  fresh 
troops,  and  had  assembled  the  whole  Swedish  force  in 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  before  its  walls.  The  approach  of 
winter  at  last  drove  the  besiegers  into  their  quarters, 
and  in  the  meantime,  the  intelligence  arrived  that  a 
peace  had  been  signed  at  Miinster,  on  the  24th  October. 
The  colossal  labour  of  concluding  tliis  solemn,  and 
ever-memorable  and  sacred  treaty,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  peace  of  Westphaha ;  the  endless  ob- 
stacles which  were  to  be  surmounted ;  the  contending 
interests  which  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile  ;  the  con- 
catenation of  circumstances  which  must  have  cooper- 
ated to  bring  to  a  favourable  termination  this  tedious, 
but  precious  and  permanent  work  of  pohcy ;  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  very  opening  of  the  negotiations, 
and  maintaining  them,  when  opened,  during  the  ever- 
fluctuating  vicissitudes  of  the  war ;  finally,  arranging 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and,  still  more,  the  canning 
them  into  effect,  —  what  were  the  conditions  of  this 
peace ;  what  each  contending  power  gained  or  lost,  by 
the  toils  and  sufferings  of  a  thirty  years*  war ;  what 
modification  it  wrought  upon  the  general  system  of 
European  policy,  —  these  are  matters  which  must  be 
rehnquished  to  another  pen.     The  history  of  the  peace 
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of  Westphalia  conatitutea  a  whole,  as  uuportant  as  tJie 
history  of  the  war  itaelf.  A  mere  abridgmenl  of  it 
would  reduce  to  a  mere  skeleton  ooe  of  the  most  iuttr- 
eating  and  characteriBtio  monuments  of  human  policy 
and  passions,  and  deprive  it  of  every  feature  calculatei 
to  fix  the  att«ntiou  of  the  public,  for  which  I  writ*,  and 
of  which  I  now  respectfully  take  my  leave. 
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